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Introduction 


ELI FRANCO AND ISABELLE RATIE 


Abhinavagupta (fl. ca. 975-1025) is arguably the most famous fig- 
ure among Kashmirian medieval intellectuals, and rightly so: the 
length, number, diversity and refinement of his works deserve to 
be qualified as exceptional. The crucial importance of his contribu- 
tions to Indian aesthetics — which include a treatise on histrionics' 
and another on poetics’ — has long been acknowledged, but he has 
also authored, among many theological works, a huge summa on 
Saiva rituals and metaphysics’ that constitutes an unparalleled 
source for the history of Saiva religions, as well as two particularly 
brilliant philosophical works* expounding one of the most com- 
plex, subtle and original philosophical systems ever produced in 
India, the Pratyabhijiia (“Recognition”) system of Utpaladeva (fl. 
ca. 925-975). 


Some of the contributions to the present volume specifically 
deal with one or several of Abhinavagupta’s works;” yet this book 
is not meant as a collection of studies devoted to the great Saiva 
polymath. For however exceptional Abhinavagupta’s works may 
be, they are grounded in a specific historical, social, artistic, reli- 
gious and philosophical context, and it is this context that we had 
set out to explore when, in June 2013, we held at the University of 
Leipzig an international conference entitled Around Abhinavagup- 
ta. Aspects of the Intellectual History of Kashmir from the 9" to the 
11" Century. Our ambition was to highlight the intellectual back- 
ground against which Abhinavagupta’s figure has emerged — a 
background no less exceptional than Abhinavagupta himself. We 


The Abhinavabharati, a commentary on the Natyasastra attributed to Bharata. 
2 The Dhvanydlokalocana, a commentary on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka. 

3 The Tantraloka. 

The [§varapratyabhijfavimarsini and [$varapratyabhijnavivrtivimarsini. 

5 See in particular those by L. BANSAT-BOUDON, E. GANSER, A. GRAHELI, L. 
McCreEA, D. SHULMAN and J. TORZSOK. 
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were hoping to show how the works of the great Saiva author, far 
from being an isolated phenomenon, can be seen as an accomplish- 
ed expression of a unique intellectual milieu, that of Kashmir in 
the 9", 10" and 11" centuries. The present volume gathers many 
revised versions of the presentations given during the conference® 
as well as a few additional articles.’ 


6 The conference included the following presentations. 08/06/2013: M. WITZEL, 
“Kashmiri Brahmins under the Karkota, Utpala and Lohara Dynasties, 625- 
1101 CE” (9°°-10!5); L. BANSAT-BOUDON, “The World on Show, or Sensibili- 
ty in Disguise: Philosophical and Aesthetic Issues in a Stanza by Abhinavagu- 
pta (Tantraloka 1 332, Locana ad J 13)” (10-11%); R. TORELLA, “A Vaisnava 
Paramadvaita in Tenth-Century Kashmir? Vamanadatta and his Samvitpraka- 
Sa” (113°-1215); J. NEMEC, “Amiirtatva and Materiality in Pratyabhijfia Philo- 
sophy” (121-13); M. KAUL, “Can a Reflected Image Exist Separately Out- 
side the Mirror? An Exploration into Abhinavagupta’s Theory of Reflection” 
(15-15%); S. VASUDEVA, “Laksanam aparydlocitabhidhanam: The Dispute 
Between Sobhakara and Ruyyaka” (15*-16°°); D. CUNEO, “The Culmination 
of ‘Kashmirian’ Sanskrit Aesthetics: Jayaratha’s Vimarsint on Ruyyaka’s 
Alamkarasarvasva’” (17-174). 09/06/2013: D. SHULMAN, “Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta on the Limits of Rasadhvani: A Reading of DhvA 3.43” 
(09°°-10', in absentia); Y. BRONNER, “Udbhata and the Dawn of Kashmiri 
Poetics” (10'5-11); J. TORZSOK, “Theatre, Acting and the Image of the Actor 
in Abhinavagupta’s Tantric Sources” (11°°-12'); E. GANSER, “Elements of 
Ritual Speculation in the Abhinavabharati’ (12-13°°); L. MCCREA, “Abhina- 
vagupta as an Intellectual Historian of Buddhism” (15°-15*); V. ELTSCHIN- 
GER, “Whose Insight did Sankaranandana Provide with Adornment? More 
light on the Prajfdlankdra” (15*-16*°). 10/06/2013: A. GRAHELI, “Jayanta 
and Abhinavagupta on the Contextual Principle of Tatparya’” (09°°-10'); S. 
MorI!yAMA, “Utpaladeva and Bhasarvajiia: A Comparison Between their Ref- 
utations of the Samkhya Theory of Causation and Soteriology” (10-11%); E. 
FRANCO, “Why Isn’t Comparison a Means of Knowledge? Bhasarvajfia on 
Upamana” (113°-12!5); V. VERGIANI, “Canonising the Vakypadiya: The Sense 
and Purpose of Helaraja’s Commentarial Project” (12'°-13); C. YOSHIMIZU, 
“The Transmission of the Milamadhyamakakdarika and the Prasannapadd to 
Tibet from Kashmir” (15-15%); O. ALMOGI, “Tantric Scriptures in the 
rNying ma rgyud ’bum Believed to Have Been Transmitted by Kashmirian 
Panditas: A Preminary Survey” (15*-16°°); D. WANGCHUK, “The Nine-Di- 
mensional Magical Mirror: A Philosophical Work Ascribed to the Kashmirian 
Pandita Vimalamitra” (17°-17*). 


7 These include the contributions by Y. MUROYA and I. RATIE. 
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ARTS AND AESTHETICS, GRAMMAR, 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY, HISTORIOGRAPHY 
IN ABHINAVAGUPTA’S KASHMIR 


Of course the following pages are not the first to tackle the cultural 
history of Kashmir, which has long attracted scholarly attention, 
and there is hardly any need to say that this volume is in countless 
ways indebted to earlier publications on this topic. Yet so far such 
studies have either focused on one specific component (Buddhist,* 
Hindu,’ linguistic,’ poetic,'! historiographic,’ artistic,’* etc.) of 
Kashmir’s cultural wealth, or they have endeavoured to give a 
glimpse of the entire history of Kashmiri culture as a whole up to 
its most recent developments.'* To the best of our knowledge, 
however, no attempt has ever been made to study the many-faceted 
outburst of intellectual creativity that occurred in Kashmir around 
Abhinavagupta’s time; and the goal of this book is to try and map 
out the extraordinary cultural efferverscence that took place then in 
the little kingdom. 


Not only did poetical and theatrical traditions flourish: Kashmi- 
ri authors elaborated theories on poetry and theatre that were to 
spread far beyond the borders of the valley and are widely regard- 
ed as an important revolution in the history of Indian aesthetics. 
Several chapters in this volume are devoted to aesthetics in Kash- 
mir; while reflecting the paramount importance of this discipline in 
the intellectual landscape of Abhinavagupta’s time, they offer fresh 
insights on its history. Y. BRONNER’s contribution focuses on the 
origins of a distinctly Kashmiri aesthetics and the early figure of 
Udbhata (fl. ca. 800); L. BANSAT-BOUDON, E. GANSER, D. SHUL- 
MAN and J. TORZSOK examine Abhinavagupta’s aesthetics and its 
sources; D. CUNEO and S. VASUDEVA, for their part, have chosen 
to explore the late developments (12"-13" centuries) of Kashmiri 


8 See e.g. NAUDOU 1968. 

° See IKARI ED. 1994; SANDERSON 2007 and 2009. 

10 See KAUL AND AKLUJKAR EDS. 2008. 

11 See MCCREA 2008. 

2 See e.g. SLAJE 2004, Cox ED. 2013 and SLAJE 2014. 


For recent publications on Kashmiri plastic arts and crafts in particular (and 
for further bibliography on this vast topic) see e.g. PAL 2007, SIUDMAK 2013 
and LINROTHE 2014. 


4 See RAO ED. 2008; see also STEINER ED. 2012, which gathers contributions on 
various Kashmiri texts. 
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aesthetics in the works of Ruyyaka, Sobhakara and Jayaratha, the 
famous commentator of Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka. 


The grammatical science and the philosophical-grammatical 
tradition also had brilliant representatives such as Helaraja — a 
commentator on Bhartrhari’s Vakyapaditya who might have been 
the son of a master of Abhinavagupta’s, and who might even have 
been himself one of Abhinavagupta’s masters. V. VERGIANI shows 
that Helaraja’s work, which has been paid little scholarly attention 
so far except as a key to understanding Bhartrhari’s philosophy, 
deserves to be studied for its own merits. 


As for Buddhism, it had been present in the valley since ancient 
times.'° L. MCCREA discusses the views of various Buddhist philo- 
sophers as reported by Abhinavagupta in his commentaries on the 
Pratyabhijiia treatise — in particular those of two famous Kashmiri 
Buddhist authors, namely Dharmottara (a prominent thinker of the 
so-called “logico-epistemological school” who probably died at the 
very beginning of the 9" century) and Sankaranandana (who seems 
to have been an older contemporary of Abhinavagupta, and whom 
the latter often quotes with admiration). Recent scholarship has es- 
tablished that Sankaranandana was a propounder of the Buddhist 
idealistic current known as the Vijfianavada,'® and L. MCCREA’s 
contribution shows that Dharmottara, for his part, must have been 
the champion of a famous Buddhist theory traditionally ascribed to 
the Sautrantikas, according to which we must infer that objects 
exist outside of consciousness. 


Two contributions also focus on the important role played by 
Kashmiri pandits in the transition of Buddhism from India to Tibet. 
So far the details of this transition have been known mainly 
through later Tibetan historiographies and the colophons of cano- 
nical texts. O. ALMOGI’s contribution to this volume presents a 
preliminary survey of an extra-canonical collection of texts (the 
rNying ma rgyud ’bum, or the Collection of Ancient Tantras), the 


5 As shown in SANDERSON 2009, pp. 101-104, despite claims by Brahmanical 
and Saiva sources to the effect that the presence of their movements in the 
valley dates back to a greater antiquity than that of Buddhism, textual and ar- 
cheological evidence of Brahmanical Kashmir “does not take us back as far as 
our earliest evidence of Kashmirian Buddhism.” Besides, the decline of Bud- 
dhism happened relatively late in Kashmir (Buddhism was still flourishing in 
Kalhana’s time), and as shown in SLAJE 2007, in the 15" century CE, some 
Hindu authors at least were still well acquainted with Buddhist terminology. 


16 See ELTSCHINGER 2015. 
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claimed origin of these works (many of them were allegedly trans- 
mitted by Kashmiri pandits or at least with their help), and the fig- 
ures presumably involved in their transmission. As for C. YOSHI- 
MIZU, she presents newly discovered works by Tibetan witnesses 
of the transmission of Buddhism from Kashmir to Tibet that shed a 
particularly interesting light on the influence of Kashmir regarding 
the formation of the Tibetan monastic and scholastic system. 


Brahmanical authors were no less active in the valley, and two 
brilliant Kashmiri representatives of the Nyaya tradition wrote im- 
portant works during this period: Bhatta Jayanta (a 9"-century phi- 
losopher as well as a fiercely funny satirist who authored the Aga- 
madambara,"’ a play on religious politics set during the reign of 
king Sankaravarman) and Bhasarvajfia (the author of the Nydya- 
bhisana, whose originality is pointed out by Abhinavagupta him- 
self).'* E. FRANCO offers an analysis of one of Bhasarvajfia’s most 
conspicuous departures from his own Naiyayika tradition, namely 
his refusal to acknowledge analogy (upamdna) as a valid means of 
knowledge. A. GRAHELI examines the positions held by Bhatta Ja- 
yanta and Abhinavagupta in a debate on verbal signification, and 
shows that the latter is likely to have been influenced by the former 
in this controversy. Y. MUROYA, for his part, examines how later 
Naiyayikas knew and understood Jayanta’s thought by analyzing 
the way in which the 14"-century Navya-Nyaya philosopher Gan- 
geSa refers to Jayanta in the context of a debate on analogy; his 
contribution shows that GangeSsa’s view of Jayanta’s position was 
certainly mediated by Vacaspatimisra’s and Udayana’s interpreta- 
tions. 


The valley also hosted many Hindu heterodox movements, both 
Vaisnava and Saiva. Their exegetical and philosophical literature — 
particularly rich in the case of Saiva traditions — remains partly un- 
available to date, and two of the contributions present some hither- 
to unpublished material pertaining to that literature: R. TORELLA 
gives an overview of a Vaisnava text that he is currently editing 
and translating, the Samvitprakaga — a unique 10"-century text by 
Vamanadatta; and I. RATIE offers an edition and translation of a 
thus far unknown fragment of the detailed commentary (Vivrti) 
that the Saiva nondualist philosopher Utpaladeva wrote on his own 
Isvarapratyabhijna treatise. S. MORIYAMA explores another work 


17 See DEZS6 2005. 
18 See RATIE 2011, pp. 88-91. 
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by Utpaladeva that remains little studied to date, namely the [sva- 
rasiddhi, and examines in this connection the Saiva nondualists’ 
criticism of the Sankhya theory of causation. J. NEMEC tackles the 
evolution of the notion of materiality in the Pratyabhijiia system 
and endeavours to highlight the different positions adopted by So- 
mananda, Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta in this regard; as for J. 
TORZSOK, she shows how Abhinavagupta’s theatrical notions are 
in part grounded in his tantric sources. 


Finally, this creative ferment also resulted in a remarkable his- 
toriographical perspective expressed in the 12"-century Rdjataran- 
gini, a chronicle of the kings of Kashmir written by Kalhana. M. 
WITZEL’s contribution highlights the extraordinary wealth of in- 
formation contained in this source and largely draws on it to depict 
the social status and learning of the Brahmins of Kashmir. This 
historiographical approach is in many respects consonant with 
Abhinavagupta’s tendency, emphasized by L. MCCREA, to replace 
the abstracted, depersonalized presentation of debates usually 
found in Indian philosophical literature with a historicized account 
of his Buddhist opponents’ various positions. 


UNDERSTANDING THE “KASHMIRI MIRACLE” 


Recent studies have pointed out that this period of intense creativi- 
ty can only be understood as the outcome of a series of dynamic 
interactions between different communities, and we hope that the 
present book, which gathers contributions by scholars working on 
religious, philosophical, literary, social and historical aspects of 
medieval Kashmir, can help draw an overall picture of these inter- 
actions. 


In the field of philosophy as well as in that of religious exege- 
sis, the works written in medieval Kashmir cannot be properly un- 
derstood without taking into account the constant interaction be- 
tween various competing traditions. It is the case of the Pratyabhi- 
jfid system of the Saiva non-dualist philosophers, which, somewhat 
paradoxically, is permeated with notions borrowed from the very 
Buddhist rivals whom these Saivas claim to refute.’ This dialectic 
of criticism and appropriation of Buddhist notions is so pervasive 
in Saiva philosophical texts that nowadays this Saiva corpus con- 
stitutes a crucial source for the history of late Indian philosophical 


19 See in particular TORELLA 1992, RATIE 2010 and 201 1b. 
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Buddhism.” In this respect it is certainly no coincidence that the 
Vivrti fragment studied in I. RATIE’s contribution happens to deal 
with a Buddhist thesis (on the nature of memory) and quotes a pas- 
sage from Dharmakirti’s Pramdnaviniscaya; and L. MCREA’s con- 
tribution shows that Abhinavagupta’s longest commentary on the 
Pratyabhijfia treatise, the Isvarapratyabhijfdvivrtivimarsini, af- 
fords the historians of Buddhism a complex and precise overview 
of the relationship between the great Buddhist philosophers of the 
time. The Buddhists, however, were by no means the Saivas’ sole 
interlocutors: the Pratyabhijfia system is the result of a constant po- 
lemical dialogue with many different schools of thought, and the 
contributions by S. MORIYAMA and A. GRAHELI examine the reac- 
tion of Saiva authors to ideas elaborated by non-Buddhist trends 
such as the Sankhya and Nyaya. 


As for the close relationship between Vaisnava and Saiva tradi- 
tions, it is highlighted here by R. TORELLA, who points out that the 
teachings of the Paficaratrin Vamanadatta were held in great es- 
teem by Saiva authors (Abhinavagupta even mentions him rever- 
ently as a guru — perhaps one of his own masters?). R. TORELLA 
further shows that the numerous striking similarities between Va- 
manadatta’s metaphysical views and Utpaladeva’s Saiva nondual- 
istic system are in all probability the result of a strong influence of 
Utpaladeva’s metaphysics on Vamanadatta’s thought.”! 


These fruitful interactions tend to transcend the categories in 
which the various types of Indian literature are usually compart- 
mentalized: it has recently been argued for instance that the Kash- 
miri aesthetic revolution is at least in part the result of what John 
Pocock — following Thomas Kuhn — would call a “paradigm trans- 
fer,” in the field of aesthetics, of a model first developed in the 
field of Vedic exegesis by the Mimamsakas.” A. GRAHELI’s con- 


20 See e.g. RATIE 2014 and 2015, pp. 43-44. 


21 These similarities are briefly mentioned in SANDERSON 2009, p. 108; the latter 
notes that Vamanadatta’s philosophical position “can barely be distinguished 
from the dynamic nondualism of consciousness propagated [...] by Utpaladeva 
[...].” However, A. Sanderson does not pass any judgement on what must have 
been the direction of influence (ibid.: “It is not at all clear to me, however, 
that Vamanadatta’s thought was inspired by Utpaladeva’s. The reverse may 
well have been the case.”’). 

22 See MCCREA 2008. See also, however, Y. BRONNER’S contribution to this vol- 
ume, which places this Kashmiri aesthetic revolution earlier and draws a 
somewhat more complex picture of it. 
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tribution to this volume also shows how Abhinavagupta imports in 
the field of aesthetics a notion first developed by the Naiyayika Ja- 
yanta in the context of an epistemological debate on verbal testi- 
mony and scriptural authority. V. VERGIANI, for his part, points 
out that Helaraja was influenced by various trends outside of his 
Bhartrharian grammatical tradition and endeavoured to provide an 
interpretation of Bhartrhari’s work compatible with the Nyaya’s 
theistic views and opposed to the Mimamsakas’ epistemological 
and metaphysical tenets. 


Furthermore, scholars have already pointed out that there are 
many points of contact between the aesthetics elaborated by the 
Kashmiri poeticians and the metaphysics of Kashmiri Saiva non- 
dualism;” but the exact nature of this complex relationship re- 
mains to be determined. While E. GANSER offers a fresh analysis 
of the elements of ritual speculation found in Abhinavagupta’s 
work on the aesthetics of theatre, J. TORZSOK studies mentions of 
theatre and actors in tantric texts that were familiar to Abhinava- 
gupta; her contribution shows that these texts certainly played an 
essential role in Abhinavagupta’s conception of theatre and that 
they constitute an important source for the historians of Indian the- 
atre and aesthetics. L. BANSAT-BOUDON, for her part, focuses on 
the relationship between Abhinavagupta’s philosophy and his aes- 
thetics by unravelling the various meanings of a stanza from the 
Tantraloka that Abhinavagupta himself quotes in his work on poe- 
tics. 


The dynamics of the various interactions that made Kashmir 
such a lively intellectual center are also to be understood in view 
of the valley’s peculiar geographical and geo-political position. 
Not only did medieval Kashmir profoundly influence South Indian 
Saivism;” the valley also played a crucial role during the so-called 
“second wave” of transmission of Buddhism into Tibet (11"-12" 
centuries) that was to have far-reaching consequences for the his- 
tory of Buddhism throughout Asia — an aspect of Kashmiri creati- 
vity explored by O. ALMOGI and C. YOSHIMIZU. The latter shows 
how Kashmir, and in particular the Kashmiri scholar Mahasumati, 
had a decisive impact on the history of the Tibetan Madhyamaka 


23 See e.g. GNOLI 1956, pp. XXxIXxff.; MASSON AND PATWARDHAN 1969; BAN- 
SAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 341 ff.; and GEROW 1994. 


4 On this still little-studied influence see e.g. SANDERSON 1990, pp. 80-83; To- 
RELLA 1994, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii; and Cox 2006, pp. 173-240. 
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tradition, by reinstating Candrakirti’s Prasannapada as the main 
hermeneutical tool for the study of Nagarjuna’s Miilamadhyama- 
kakarikad. O. ALMOGI, for her part, points out that some of the texts 
belonging to the extra-canonical collection that she studies only 
have a doubtful connection to Kashmir, despite claims to the con- 
trary by the editors and compilers of the collection. This suggests 
that the role of Kashmiri pandits in the transmission of Buddhism 
from India to Tibet might have been at times imaginary — but it 
also illustrates the remarkable prestige enjoyed by Kashmiris in Ti- 
bet, and it shows how Kashmir, whether real or fantasized, had a 
significant impact on Tibetan Buddhism. 


By enabling specialists of different fields (religious and social 
studies, history, philosophy, grammar, aesthetics), linguistic do- 
mains (Sanskrit, Tibetan) and geographical areas (Tibet) to share 
the latest results of their research, we have thus tried not only to 
provide an overview of the Kashmiri “golden age,” but also to 
trace its genesis, dynamics and impact on neighbouring areas. We 
are of course fully aware that much remains to be done in this res- 
pect and we certainly make no claim to exhaustivity; but we hope 
that however incomplete, our attempt can draw attention to what 
we see as the main feature of this Kashmiri intellectual and artistic 
blossoming. It seems to us, in sum, that if the valley around Abhi- 
navagupta’s time can be seen as a “Kashmiri miracle” — to para- 
phrase an expression once coined for Athens in Pericles’ time -, 
this is so primarily thanks to Kashmir’s great variety of different 
communities and their complex interactions, not only in religious 
matters, but also across secular or semi-secular intellectual disci- 
plines such as poetry, poetics, logic, epistemology, grammar or vi- 
sual arts. This is not to say — far from that — that Abhinavagupta’s 
Kashmir was a haven of tolerance and that these communities fully 
accepted each other by embracing a peaceful and universalistic 
ecumenism: the naiveté of such a view has often been rightfully 
pointed out.” But while fighting each other or at least competing 
(sometimes fiercely) with each other, these communities learnt a 
great deal about each other, borrowed from their opponents while 
claiming to defeat them, transformed their rivals’ thought, termi- 
nology and traditions while appropriating them, and it seems to us 


25 See e.g., on Jayanta’s so-called tolerance, WEZLER 1976; on that of the Yoga- 
vasistha (the earliest nucleus of which, the Moksopaya, is a Kashmiri text), 
SLAJE 1993; and on tolerance in Kalhana’s Rdjatarangini, TORZSOK forthcom- 
ing. 
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that this constant circulation and metamorphosis of ideas and prac- 
tices is first and foremost what has made Abhinavagupta’s Kash- 
mir such a fascinating place and time. 


Finally, we would like to thank all those who participated in the 
conference of which the present volume is the outcome, as well as 
those who could not attend but nonetheless sent written contribu- 
tions, and the institutions whose help made the conference and the 
book possible — above all the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft 
(DFG) for its important financial contribution in the form of a 
grant (FR 2531/3-1), but also the Academy of Korean Studies 
(KSPS) for its continuous support and generous grant (AKS-2012- 
AAZ-104), the Sachsische Akademie der Wissenschaften, the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig and the Unité Mixte de Recherche (UMR) 7528 
“Mondes iranien et indien.” We are particularly indebted to our 
friend Adelheid Buschner, whose help in organizing the confer- 
ence proved (as ever) invaluable; and to Simon Ratié, who, despite 
being only seven weeks old at the time of the conference, attended 
some of the presentations in his mother’s arms with remarkable 
composure — and even, at times, with what appeared to be a mildly 
amused interest. 


Leipzig/Paris, 15/07/2016 
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Tantric Scriptures 
in the rNying ma rgyud ’bum 
Believed to Have Been Transmitted 
to Tibet by Kashmiris: 


A Preliminary Survey" 


ORNA ALMOGI 


1. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The extra-canonical collection known as the rNying ma rgyud ’bum, 
or the Collection of Ancient Tantras, contains numerous texts claim- 
ed to have been transmitted to Tibet by or with the help of Kashmiri 
personages. One of the best-known Kashmiri Buddhist masters in 
the Tibetan tradition, particularly the one associated with the early 
transmission of Buddhism in Tibet, is no doubt Vimalamitra, who is 
mostly associated with texts belonging to the Atiyoga (or rDzogs 
chen) and Mahayoga classes of rNying ma tantras. And indeed, 
numerous texts contained in the rNying ma rgyud ‘bum are said to 
have been transmitted with his help, which mainly took the form of 
working on their translation into Tibetan, though he also expounded 
them to Indians and Tibetans and engaged in related activities. An- 
other figure mentioned in the colophons of several Mahayoga tan- 
tras found in the collection is a certain Kashmiri translator named 
Ananda. Furthermore, in one case Kashmir is explicitly mentioned 
as the place of translation, and thus perhaps was the place of origin 
of the tantra or Tantric cycle in question. In the present paper I shall 
attempt to present a preliminary survey of these tantras, and briefly 


* The publication of this article has been enabled thanks to the generous support 
of the German Research Foundation (DFG) between the years 2011 and 2015 
(SFB 950). Thanks are also due to Philip Pierce (Kathmandu) for proofreading 
my English. 
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refer to the doctrinal cycles they belong to, the individuals presuma- 
bly involved in their transmission, and the authenticity of these as- 
cribed transmissions. ' 


At first, however, a few words should be perhaps said about the 
rNying ma rgyud ’bum itself. The rNying ma rgyud ’bum is a collec- 
tion of Tantric scriptures believed by the followers of the rNying ma 
school to have been transmitted to Tibet from India — either directly 
or via other places, including Nepal, China, and Central Asia — 
mainly during the first period of dissemination of Buddhism in Ti- 
bet. Most of these texts have been, however, regarded as spurious 
by the followers of what is referred to as the New Schools and thus 
were, apart from a few exceptions, excluded from the Tibetan Bud- 
dhist canon, while those that have been included were not put in the 
Tantra (rGyud) section, but compiled in a separate section called 
“Ancient Tantras” (rNying rgyud). The by and large exclusion of 
these tantras from the canon has thus led to the formation of the 
para-canonical collection known as the rNying ma rgyud ’bum. The 
need to compile this collection had become particularly urgent ow- 
ing to the constant growth in the number of these “Ancient Tantras” 
— growth, that is, mainly due to the activities of those persons known 
as treasure revealers (gfer ston). 


We still do not have a complete picture regarding the formation 
of this collection and its various versions, but what is quite certain 
is that small collections of these texts had existed from quite early 
on — perhaps already as early as the eleventh century — and were 
later formed into bigger collections. The rNying ma rgyud ’bum edi- 
tion prepared at the behest of the fifteen-century Tibetan master Ra- 
tna gling pa (1403-1479, P470)° is commonly considered to be the 
first systematic attempt to compile a rNying ma rgyud ‘bum edition, 
and there is no doubt that this edition has had a great influence on 
the history of the transmission of the collection, including its form 
and content. However, we have sufficient historical evidence that 


For a discussion of the authenticity of titles and colophons of Tantric texts in 
the Tibetan canon, see ALMOGI 2008. Authentication strategies relating to 
rNying ma scriptures pursued in the colophons of the rNying ma rgyud ’bum 
will be discussed in a separate article. 

2 The dates of Tibetan figures given in the present paper are based on the TBRC 
and are followed by the TBRC resource ID number. Likewise, place names are 
identified by their TBRC resource ID number, when possible. 
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there were other large-scale compilations of these scriptures even 
* 3 
earlier. 


A number of editions of the collection are accessible, and for the 
present study I have consulted selected ones from various lines of 
transmission, including what I refer to as the “Central Bhutanese 
Group” (Tb, Gt), ’South-Western Tibetan Group” (Tk, Tn), ’’Tibe- 
tan-Nepalese Borderlands Group” (Nu, Na), and the ”(Central)- 
Eastern Tibetan Group” (Dg).‘ In addition, I have also consulted the 
collection known as the Bai ro rgyud ’bum (Bg). (The total number 
of texts referred to in each of the cases discussed below, however, 
is based on the editions from the Central Bhutanese Group, which 
contain the largest number of texts. The text titles and colophons 
provided are primarily based on the Tb edition.) 


2. KASHMIR AS THE PLACE OF TRANSLATION 


First I would like to discuss the one case in which Kashmir is expli- 
citly mentioned as the place of translation (and by extension perhaps 
as the place of origin). The tantra is titled dPal rdo rje gzhon nu 
thugs rje khros pa rtsa ba’i rgyud kyi bshad pa (“The Explanatory 
[Tantra] of the Basic Tantra [of| *Vajrakumara, the One Endowed 
with Wrathful Compassion’), is 13 chapters long, and is found, in all 
versions consulted, in the Mahayoga section. The colophon reads as 
follows: 


The Explanatory [Tantra] of the Basic Tantra of the Wrathful Vajra (dPal 
rdo rje khros pa’i rtsa ba’i rgyud kyi bshad pa) is [herewith] concluded. 
Near the self-arisen stipa [located at] a cemetery [called] Bi sa ka 
(=*Visakha?) in Kashmir, India, the Venerable Lady *Sattvavajri (rDo rje 
sems ma), endowed with supernatural powers, and the translator ’Gar 
Shes [rab?] rang *byung translated [the tantra], and [then] proofread and 
finalized [the translation]. Later, that Venerable Lady and ’Brom ston 
rGyal ba[’i *byung gnas?] revised and finalized [the translation once 


3 See ALMOGI forthcoming. 


4 Text catalogue numbers given for Tb are based on the online catalogue found 
in The Tibetan & Himalayan Library. Likewise, existing catalogues for Gt, Tn, 
Tk, and Dg have also been consulted. For publication details of these cata- 
logues, see the bibliography, under the respective sigla. References to the Tibe- 
tan-Nepalese Borderlands Group (Nu and Na) are based on the comparative 
catalogue prepared in ALMOGI forthcoming. 


For the Tibetan text, see the appendix, § I, no. 1. 
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again]. If the reading [here in this version] is wrong, may the Venerable 
Lady forgive [me]! 


The two translators said to have been involved in the initial transla- 
tion, the Venerable Lady *Sattvavajri and the translator ’Gar Shes 
[rab?] rang *byung, seem to be rather unknown figures, and this ap- 
pears to be the only time they are mentioned as translators in the 
numerous colophons of the various rNying ma rgyud ’bum editions. 
To be sure, they seem to be mentioned as a translation team in the 
colophon of a single text in the Tibetan Buddhist canon, a dharani 
titled ’Phags pa spyan ras gzigs dbang phyug seng ge sgra’i gzungs 
(*Arya-Avalokitesvarasimhandda-nama-dharani), which is found in 
the Tantra section of the bKa’ ’gyur (P386/T656). There, however, 
the Tibetan translator is named Shes rab ’byung gnas (i.e. ’byung 
gnas instead of rang byung, which latter has indeed more of a 
rNying ma ring to it). It seems, then, that this is the only translation 
of a canonical text that our translators were involved in, since nei- 
ther of them is mentioned as a translator elsewhere, not even in col- 
laboration with other translators. 


Interestingly, the bKa’ ’gyur colophon reads almost identically 
with the first part of the colophon of our text in the rNying ma rgyud 
*bum, the main difference being the slight variation in the name of 
the Tibetan translator, and in addition two further minor differences, 
one in the spelling of the name of the cemetery and one in the omis- 
sion of the word rgya gar for India:° 


The *Arya-Avalokitesvarasimhanadda-nama-dharani is [herewith] con- 
cluded. Near the self-arisen stupa [located at] a cemetery [called] ’Bri sa 
ka (=*Visakha?) in Kashmir the Venerable Lady *Sattvavajri (rDo rje 
sems ma), endowed with supernatural powers, and the translator ’Gar 
Shes rab ’byung gnas translated [the tantra], and [then] proofread and fi- 
nalized [the translation]. 


One indeed may wonder whether our colophon has been copied 
from the canonical dharani, with the addition of a new passage in 
which a revision of the translation is reported, perhaps in order to 
strengthen the impression of authenticity. The mention of someone 


6 386 (55b1-3); T656 (SKORUPSKI 1985, p. 291): ’phags pa spyan ras gzigs 
dbang phyug seng ge sgra zhes bya ba’i gzung rdzogs sho || \| kha che’i yul dur 
khrod ’bri sa ka rang byung gi mchod rten tsar [T rtsar] dngos grub brnyes [T 
brnyed] pa’i rje btsun ma rdo rje sems ma dang | sgra bsgyur gyi lo tstsha [T 
tsa] ba ’gar shes rab ’byung gnas zhes bya bas bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab 
pa’o |. 
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— to all appearances ’Brom ston rGyal ba’i ’byung gnas (1004/05- 
1064, P2557), the famous student of Atisa — as having cooperated 
with *Sattvavajri (the same Indian female adept stated as having 
been involved in the initial translation) on the revision and finaliza- 
tion of the Tibetan version clearly places our alleged translator team 
in the eleventh century. Brom ston rGyal ba’i ’byung gnas’s invol- 
vement in the translation of an Ancient tantra is, however, doubtful. 
The modern anthology of short biographies, the mKhas grub rim 
byon, provides a brief biography of mGar (a variant of 'Gar) Shes 
rab *byung gnas. According to this source, he was born around the 
mid-eleventh century and did his initial studies in Tibet. Then he 
travelled to Kashmir, other parts of India, Nepal, and other places, 
where he met numerous accomplished Indian scholars, under whose 
guidance he deepened his studies of Indian scriptures and treatises, 
and of Sanskrit as well. He is further said to have merely translated 
into Tibetan one text (the text is specified as a bstan bcos, usually 
meaning sdastra, but this is obviously a reference to the canonical 
dharani just mentioned).’ Unfortunately, the mKhas grub rim byon 
does not specify its source for this report. The place in Kashmir 
named as where the translation was done has so far not been identi- 
fied. 


3. TANTRAS WHOSE TRANSLATION Is ASCRIBED TO 
THE KASHMIRI ANANDA 


There are six translation colophons in the rNying ma rgyud ’bum in 
which the Kashmiri Ananda (kha che a/d nan ta) is mentioned as the 
translator, in all cases in collaboration with Padmasambhava, and in 
one of these cases (no. 6), in addition, with the famed early Tibetan 
translator Vairocana (Bai ro tsa na) as a third member. In three of 
these cases (nos. 2, 5, 6) he is simply referred to as the Kashmiri 
Ananda, but in two cases (no. 3, 4) he is given the title lo tsa ba, 
commonly reserved for the Tibetans in translation teams, and in one 
case (no. 1) he is even explicitly designated as a “Tibetan translator” 
(bod kyi lo tsa ba). 


Mkhas grub rim byon (335-336): mGar shes rab *byung gnas: khong ni spyi lo’i 
dus rabs bcu gcig pa’i dus dkyil tsam du sku ’khrungs pa’i lo tsa ba zhig yin | 
khong gis thog mar bod yul nas slob gnyer mdzad cing | de nas kha che dang | 
bal yul | rgya gar sogs su phebs te pan grub mang po’i zhabs la gtugs shing rgya 
gzhung dang legs sbyar gyi skad la phul du phyin pa sbyangs nas bstan bcos 
gcig tsam bod yig tu bskyur ba mdzad | khong gi bsgyur rtsom ni bka’ ’gyur las 
spyan ras gzigs dbang phyug seng ge sgra’i gzungs zhes bya ba bzhungs so ||. 
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So who is the Kashmiri Ananda? In the following, I shall attempt 
to answer this question in brief. An earlier mention of this translator 
is found perhaps in the dBa’/sBa bzhed, one of the earliest historical 
documents narrating the early dissemination of Buddhism in Tibet.* 
There it is reported that after the arrival in Tibet of mKhan po Bo 
dhi sa twa, the son of the Za hor king (i.e. Santaraksita), in response 
to an invitation by the Tibetan king (btsan po), the king sent three of 
his ministers to meet him in the 1Ha sa temple where he was residing 
to find out whether there was any danger of black magic or evil spir- 
its from his side. For this purpose the markets of Lhasa were sear- 
ched for a translator from either Kashmir or Yang le (i.e. probably 
Pharphing in Nepal). One of the three Kashmiris found was the 
Kashmiri Ananda who was the only one able to serve as a translator 
of doctrinal matters, thanks to his education, which included Brah- 
min sacred scriptures, Sanskrit grammar, and medicine. (He is, by 
the way, said to have been the son of one sKyes bzang, a Brahmin 
who had been exiled to Tibet for having committed a crime.) Con- 
sequently, Ananda is reported to have become a translator for Santa- 
raksita. However, no translation in the Tibetan canon is ascribed to 
him, so it seems that his translation activities — if we take this report 
at face value — were confined to oral teachings. As pointed out by 
Pasang Wanegdu and Hildegard Diemberger in their translation of 
the dBa’ bzhed, he is mentioned as a translator in all versions of the 
work, and also in the Bu ston chos ’byung (referred to there as either 
Pandita Ananda, the Kashmiri Ananda, or the Brahmin Ananda), 
which considers him an important translator, placing him twelfth in 
the list of scholars and translators. However, as pointed out by 
Wangdu and Dimberger, there also exist other, conflicting reports: 
according to the [De’u chos ’byung, he was invited to Tibet during 
the last part of the reign of Khri srong Ide btsan in order to translate 
doctrinal texts, and in the rGyal rabs gsal ba’i me long he is men- 
tioned in connection with the Bon po—Buddhist controversy.’ The 
reference to him as (bod kyi) lo tsa ba clearly reflects the fact that 
he —as a translator (or rather interpreter) having knowledge of Sans- 
krit and at the same time good command of Tibetan — assumed the 
role commonly reserved to Tibetans in the translator teams. 


8 On the dBa’ bzhed, see WANGDU AND DIEMBERGER 2000. For a brief discussion 
of the dating of the this historical work, see MARTIN 1997, no. 1. 


° WANGDU AND DIEMBERGER 2000, pp. 44-45. 
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All of the six Tantric scriptures included in the rNying ma rgyud 
*bum said to have been translated by him belong to the cycle of the 
deity Padma dbang chen (a form of Hayagriva), which is included 
in the Mahayoga section. All six translation colophons are short and, 
except for the names of the translators, do not provide any additional 
information, for example, regarding the time or place or any other 
circumstances surrounding the translation. It is thus unclear why the 
Kashmiri Ananda should have been the translator of this specific 
cycle. 


4. TANTRAS STATED AS HAVING BEEN TRANSLATED 
OR TRANSMITTED BY VIMALAMITRA 


There seem to be altogether fifty-seven tantras in the rNying ma 
rgyud ’bum (i.e. in the larger editions of the Central Bhutanese 
Group) in whose transmission Vimalamitra (b. 8" cent.) — generally 
believed to have been born in Kashmir, but according to some his- 
torical sources in one of the neighbouring areas — is said to have 
been involved in one way or another. It is impossible to discuss in 
detail the role of Vimalamitra in the transmission of Buddhism into 
Tibet within the framework of this paper, and I shall merely outline 
here some of the highlights of his activities from the point of view 
of the rNying ma tradition, mainly in order to provide a general 
background to my discussion below. According to traditional sour- 
ces, Vimalamitra was involved in the transmission of various scrip- 
tures, mainly of the Atiyoga and Mahayoga classes. bDud ’joms rin 
po che ’Jigs bral ye shes rdo rje (1904-1988, P736) — according to 
whom Vimalamitra was born in Glang po’i tshal (*Hastivana) or 
Glang po’i sgang (*Hastisthala) in Western India to the householder 
Sukhacakra and his wife Atmaprakaéa'° — outlines his involvement 
in the transmission of Tantric teachings as follows: 


e Of the Sadhana section of the Mahayoga teachings, he was en- 
trusted with the cycle of Vajramrta, one of the five “pronounce- 
ments” of this section." 


10 NSTB, pp. 481 and 498, respectively (Sanskrit reconstructions are as offered 
by Gyurme Dorji and Matthew Kapstein, the translators-cum-editors of the 
NSTB). According to ibid, p. 462, s.v. Hastisthala, the place is “probably to be 
identified with Hastinapura in modern Himachal Pradesh,” which shares its 
northern borders with the modern state of Jammu and Kashmir. Regarding the 
circumstances of Vimalamitra’s invitation to Tibet, see ibid, p. 555. 


1! NSTB, p. 480. 
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Another part of the Sadhana section, the treasure consisting in 
the *Mahottara (Che mchog), one of the eight “concealed trea- 
sures” of this section, was also entrusted to him.!” 


All instructions relating to the Aural Lineage (snyan brgyud) of 
the rDzogs chen teachings were given to him by the masters Sri 
Simha and Jfianasitra.'° 


Regarding the Mayajala cycle of Mahayoga, the composition of 
several treatises is attributed to him.'* In Tibet he is believed to 
have expounded what is referred to as the Eighteen Mayajala 
tantras to rMa Rin chen mchog, in cooperation with whom he 
then also translated them into Tibetan.’ He is also said to have 
taught the Vajramrta cycle to gNyags Jfianakumara and others.'® 
Furthermore, he supposedly translated (with the help of gNyags 
Jmanakumara and g.Yu sgra snying po) thirteen texts of the 
Eighteen Sems sde tantras (sems sde bco brgyad) of the Atiyoga 
class, which are known as the “later translations” (phyi ’gyur) — 
the first five, known as the “early translations,” having purpor- 
tedly been translated by Vairocana. He is also reported to have 
given the highly esoteric teachings of the sNying thig cycle to 
the king Khri srong Ide btsan and to Nyang Ting ’dzin bzang po. 
Subsequently, believing that there were no other worthy reci- 
pients, he concealed the books at dGe gong in mChims pu, the 
famed retreat centre near bSam yas monastery.'’ These conceal- 
ed treasures are said to have been later on discovered by the 
twelfth-century master Zhang ston (1097-1167)."* 


Of the fifty-seven tantras in the rNying ma rgyud ’bum whose trans- 
mission or translation is attributed to Vimalamitra, thirty belong to 
the Atiyoga (or rDzogs chen) class, one to the Anuyoga class, and, 


NSTB, pp. 482-483. 


NSTB, pp. 498-499, 501. Vimalamitra is said here to have concealed three 
copies of the most secret books in as many places, one of them being the district 
Suvarnadvipa of Kashmir. 


NSTB, p. 481 (listing several treatises, mainly related to the Mayajala cycles, 
that were composed by Vimalamitra). 


On the Mayajala tantras, see ALMOGI 2014, passim, where this cluster of tantras 
is briefly discussed within the framework of the Eighteen Mahayoga Tantric 
Cycles. 


NSTB, pp. 534-535. 
NSTB, p. 555. 
NSTB, p. 561. 
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finally, twenty-six to the Mahayoga class. In fifty cases Vimalamitra 
is mentioned as being involved in the translation (bsgyur pa, bsgyur 
zhing gtan la phab pa, zhus shing gtan la phab pa) as follows (the 
numbers within brackets are the numbers of the corresponding titles 
as listed in section III of the appendix): 


e twenty-seven texts in collaboration with gNyags Jhanakumara 
(nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 14, 19, 24, 29, 30, 34, 35, 37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 
44,47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55); 


e one with gNyags Jhanakumara, sKa ba dpal brtsegs, and Cog ro 
Klu’i rgyal mtshan (no. 20); 


e one with gNyags Jianakumara and rMa Rin chen mchog (no. 
38); 


e three with g. Yu sgra snying po (nos. 2, 3, 4); 
e five with Acarya Dran pa ye shes (nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 15); 
e four with sKa ba dpal brtsegs (nos. 16, 26, 27, 28); 


e three with sKa ba dpal brtsegs, Cog ro Klu’i rgyal mtshan, and 
Zhang Ye shes sde (nos. 22, 23, 32); 


e one with sNubs Nam mkha’i snying po (no. 31); 

e one with Dharmasriprabha and Ratna a gra (no. 33); 
e one with rMa Rin chen mchog (no. 36); 

e two with Vairocana (nos. 18, 45); 

e one with mChims mDzid gsal ’bar (no. 46). 


In seven cases he is mentioned as being involved in the transmission 
of the scripture in question in one way or another other than trans- 
lation: for example, by way of bestowing teachings and empower- 
ments (nos. 13, 17, 21, 25, 40, 56, 57). Four of the tantras in question 
are connected with what is known as the Aural Lineage of rDzogs 
chen (nos. 5, 11, 12, 21), and eight of them are said to have been 
concealed (nos. 10, 14, 15, 21, 22, 25, 40, 56), of which six belong 
to the Atiyoga (or rDzogs chen) class and two to the Mahayoga 
class. While many of the colophons are rather short, some of them 
are quite long, describing the transmission lineage and at times also 
the circumstances surrounding the transmission. However, these 
descriptions appear to be rather legendary. Only in three cases is the 
place of translation mentioned: once Bre’u dge ’u of ’Chims phu 
(TBRC: G3528) (no. 8), and twice ’Phan yul (TBRC: G1116), an 
area north of Lhasa (nos. 42, 43). 
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Now, bearing in mind the fact that a greater part of the rNying 
ma fantras are considered revealed treasures (gter ma), the first 
question that arises is how many of the scriptures said to have been 
transmitted or translated by Vimalamitra are authentic; in other 
words, how many of them are indeed of Indic origin and how true 
are the reports of Vimalamitra’s involvement. We will of course not 
be able to provide wholly clear answers to these questions. What we 
can do is discuss some aspects of the transmission of these tantras 
that promise to shed some light on their authenticity. 


Since we know that the corpus of rNying ma tantras constantly 
grew due to the activities of the treasure revealers (gter ston), we 
could perhaps attempt in the first place to try to find early evidence 
of the existence of the texts we are concerned with: 


e Of the thirty Atiyoga texts in question, thirteen (nos. 1, 10, 12, 
14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 29, 32) seem to have existed al- 
ready during the twelfth century, inasmuch as they are found in 
the collection known as the Bai ro rgyud ’bum, which is believed 
to have been compiled sometime in the second half of that cen- 
tury, and which mainly includes texts of the Sems sde section of 
the Atiyoga class (it is, to be sure, unclear how many texts were 
included in this early compilation and how many texts were add- 
ed to it later). Interestingly, further two of the Mahayoga texts 
in our list (no. 38, 40) are included in the Bai ro rgyud ’bum. 


e Furthermore, of the twenty-six Mahayoga tantras, at least two 
are explicitly referred to by or cited in texts found in Dunhuang 
(nos. 35, 36), and there appears to be an indirect reference to one 
more tantra in the same material (no. 34). One tantra appears to 
be mentioned in the famed eleventh-century bKa’ shog by Zhi 
ba ’od (no. 55), and two further ones to be implied there (nos. 
36, 37). At least two texts (nos. 35, 36) are mentioned in the 
ninth century by gNubs gSang rgyas ye shes (P2885) in his bSam 
gtan mig sgron and in the eleventh century by Rong zom Chos 
kyi bzang po (P3816) in various of his works. (These last two 
sources have not been exhaustively examined in this regard, and 
it is thus very possible that references to some more of the texts 
in question are made by them.) Significantly, merely four of the 
twenty-six tantras under discussion could be confirmed to have 
been admitted into the widely circulated editions of the bKa’ 
*gyur (nos. 35, 36, 37, 44), while the connection between text 
nos. 46-53 and P464/D841 is yet to be studied. Two further texts 
have been admitted into the O rgyan gling bKa’ ’gyur (nos. 27, 
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45). (It is very possible that a few more may be found in these 
editions of the bKa’ ’gyur under slightly different titles, but fur- 
ther investigation is required. The same applies to some of the 
other so-called “local bKa’ ’gyur” editions.) 


The sources considered here are of course not exhaustive, and sev- 
eral others should certainly be looked into as well. However, the 
picture gained so far may give us a general idea of how things stand. 


Another point that could be considered is the alleged collabora- 


tion of Vimalamitra with the individual Tibetan translators just men- 
tioned. There are altogether twenty-five texts in the Tibetan Bud- 
dhist canon with which Vimalamitra is associated: 


Interestingly, merely two tantras whose translation is attributed 
to Vimalamitra are included in the bKa’ ’gyur (P456/D833, 
P464/D841), both of which are found in the rNying rgyud sec- 
tion. As already stated, while P456/D833 is found in our list (no. 
44), the identity of P464/ D841 with eight texts in our list (nos. 
46-53) is yet to be examined. The colophons of both canonical 
texts name gNyags Jhanakumara as the Tibetan translator, in 
conformity with the corresponding texts in the rNying ma rgyud 
*bum, except in one case (no. 46), where mChims mDzid gsal 
*bar is named as Vimalamitra’s Tibetan collaborator. 


The remaining twenty-three canonical texts are found in the 
bsTan ’gyur. In twenty cases Vimalamitra is merely mentioned 
as the author (rGyud ’grel: P2941/D2092, P3505/D2681, 
P3506/D2682, P3931/D3112, P4724, P4725, P4732, P4738, 
P4740, P4746, P4747, P4764, P4772, P4774, P4776, P4780; 
Sher phyin: P5214/D3814; dBu ma: P5306/D3910, P5334/ 
D3938, P5367/D3972), in two cases as both author and trans- 
lator (rGyud ’grel: P4755; Sher phyin: P5217/D3818), and in a 
further single case only as a translator (Sher phyin: P5215/ 
D3815). I am not able to go at present into the question of whe- 
ther all of these cases refer to one and the same Vimalamitra, 
and would merely like to mention that only seventeen of the 
twenty-three texts are Tantric treatises (only four of them, sig- 
nificantly, have been admitted into the sDe dge edition of the 
bsTan ’gyur), while the other six are Sutric — three in the Sher 
phyin section and a further three in the dBu ma section. Of the 
three treatises whose translation is attributed to Vimalamitra, 
only one is Tantric (P4755), in cooperation with rMa Rin chen 
mchog, and two are classified as Sher phyin (P5215/D3815, 
P5217/D3818), both in collaboration with Nam mkKha’ 
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(skyong), while in the last case the Indian Jianagarbha is also 
mentioned as a collaborator. 


Thus, of all translators named in the rNying ma rgyud ’bum as hav- 
ing collaborated with Vimalamitra, only Jhanakumara is named in 
the canonical colophons in this capacity.'!? However, one should bear 
in mind that the doctrinal cycles in question have been excluded al- 
together from the bKa’ ’gyur, so that it is not surprising that we find 
no records or evidence of Vimalamitra’s alleged collaboration with 
the other translators named in the rNying ma rgyud ’bum colophons 
or rNying ma historical sources. By contrast, most of the remaining 
Tibetan translators mentioned as his collaborators are very well 
known, while only Ratna a gra and mChims mDzid gsal ’bar seem 
not to be known otherwise. 


5. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this paper I have attempted to present a preliminary survey of 
texts found in the rNying ma rgyud ’bum collection stated as having 
been transmitted to Tibet from Kashmir or via Kashmiri personages. 
At the same time, however, I have also attempted to demonstrate 
that many of these claimed transmissions are doubtful. Nonetheless, 
in some of the cases where a link to Kashmir has been suggested (or 
imagined) by the “treasure revealers” or the compilers and editors 
of the collection one can find, at least in rNying ma historical sour- 
ces, evidence of some connection between the cycle to which the 
text in question belongs and Kashmir or Kashmiri personages. 
While in most cases this does not actually reflect the actual state of 
affairs, the connection to Kashmir having probably been alleged ar- 
bitrarily (or else wrongly imagined), in some instances the histori- 
city of the reports is yet to be examined. 


APPENDIX 


The following sections provide the titles and colophons of the tan- 
tras claimed to have a connection with Kashmir or Kashmiri Bud- 
dhist masters. The titles and colophons cited here are based on the 
mTshams brag edition (Tb). No attempt has been made to systema- 
tically collate the titles and colophons with other rNying ma rgyud 


19 Dharmasriprabha is mentioned in three canonical colophons as a fellow trans- 
lator (P1035/D6, P5430/D4517 and P5936/D4392), but none of the works are 
Tantric. 
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*bum editions and, accordingly, critically edit them. In obviously er- 
roneous cases, however, emendations were suggested (within 
square brackets). Note, however, that no attempt to emend errone- 
ously transliterated Sanskrit words has been made. Likewise, no edi- 
torial glosses have been recorded. Also to be noted is that in some 
cases the titles given in the various versions slightly vary. Occasio- 
nally, the titles and colophons in Tb have been compared with those 
found in Gt (as recorded in CANTWELL ET AL. 2006) to clarify 
doubtful readings. In some other cases the number of chapters varies 
among the various editions of the rNying ma rgyud ’bum as well. 
These differences, however, have no relevance to this paper and 
therefore will not be discussed here. 


The catalogue numbers and the location of the texts in the 
mTshams brag edition of the rNying ma rgyud ’bum are provided in 
the respective footnotes, together with early references to the works 
when applicable. In most cases the texts listed are included in all 
rNying ma rgyud ’bum editions, from all lines of transmission. In 
cases where they are not included in one or more of the editions 
consulted or from an entire line altogether, a remark is made to that 
effect. Cases in which the texts are included in the Bai ro rgyud ’bum 
are likewise noted. In cases of admission into the bKa’ ’gyur, the 
Peking (and if applicable also the sDe dge) catalogue numbers are 
provided. Similarly, texts that have been admitted only into the O 
rgyan gling bKa’ ’gyur are identified as such. Occasionally, early 
references to individual texts are recorded, including ones in the 
Dunhuang material, the ninth-century bSam gtan mig sgron, and the 
works of Rong zom Mahapandita (eleventh century). 


I. Tantras Whose Translation Is Said to Have Been 


Executed In Kashmir 


1) dPal rdo rje gzhon nu thugs rje khros pa rtsa ba’i rgyud kyi bshad 
20 
pa 


Colophon: dpal rdo rje khros pa rtsa ba’i rgyud kyi bshad pa zhes bya ba 
rdzogs s.ho || || rgya gar kha che’i yul | dur khrod bi sa ka’i rang ’byung 
mchod rten tsar rtsar | dngos grub brnyes pa’i rje btsun rdo rje sems ma 
dang || [=|] sgra bsgyur lo tstsha ba ’gar shes [rab?] rang ’byung zhes bya 
bas bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o || slad nas rje btsun ma de nyid 


20 Tb.674, vol. XXXVII (ji), pp. 2[]. 1]-102[1. 6]. For an English translation, see 
above, § 2. 
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dang ’brom ston rgyal bas bcos te gtan la phab pa’o || sgra log na rje btsun 


mas bzod [=bzos] par mdzod cig || | 


IT. Tantras Whose Translation Is Ascribed 


to the Kashmiri Ananda 
1) dPal padma dbang chen dregs pa bsrung bzlog yon tan gyi rgyud"' 


Colophon: padma dbang chen dregs pa bsrung bzlog gi rgyud rdzogs so | 
|| rgya gar gyi pandi ta padma sam bha wa dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba kha che 
anan tas bsgyur ba’o || | 


2) dPal padma dbang chen | padma gar gyi dbang phyug gi| dregs 
pa can gzan la ’bebs pa ’phrin las kyi rgyud pa’i rgyud” 


Colophon: padma dbang chen dregs pa gzan ’bebs kyi rgyud rdzogs so || | 
padma ’byung gnas dang | kha che a nan tas bsgyur ba’o || || 


3) dPal padma dbang chen dregs pa gnas [=gnad] ’bebs kyi rgyud™ 


Colophon: padma dbang chen dregs pa gnad ’bebs kyi rgyud rdzogs so || || 
pan di ta padma sam bha ba dang | lo tsa ba kha che a nan tas bsgyur 


Il 
4) dPal padma dbang chen dregs pa zil gnon gyi rgyud™ 


ba’o 


Colophon: dbang chen dregs pa zil gnon gyi rgyud rdzogs so || \| pandi ta 
padma ’byung gnas dang | lo tsa ba kha che a nan tas bsgyur ba’o || || 


5) dPal padma dbang chen dregs pa dbang sdud kyi rgyud”’ 


Colophon: dbang chen dregs pa dbang sdud kyi rgyud rdzogs so ||| gu ru 
padma dang kha che a nan tas bsgyur ba’o | 
6) De bzhin gshegs pa thams cad kyi dgongs pa’i khro bo dus pa | 
bde gshegs spyir dril | rta mgrin rngog ma le brgan gyi rgyud”® 


21 Tb.560, vol. XXXI (ki), pp. 741. 7]-111[1. 41. 

22 Tb.561, vol. XXXI (ki), pp. 111[1. 4]-149[I. 4]. 
3 Tb.562, vol. XXXI (ki), pp. 149[1. 4]-191[1. 2]. 
4 Tb.564, vol. XXXI (ki), pp. 245[I. 7]-308[I. 1]. 
> Tb.565, vol. XXXI (ki), pp. 308[1. 1]-356[1. 3]. 
[1. 3]- ] 


1] 
26 Tb.570, vol. XXXI (ki), pp. 489[1. 3]-616[I. 7]. 
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Colophon: padma dbang chen bde gshegs ’dus pa’i rgyud rdzogs so || || 
slob dpon chen po padma ’byung gnas dang | kha ches a nan ta dang | bai 
ro tsa na [=nas] bsgyur ba’o || sd ma ya rgya reya reya || 


Ill. Tantras Said to Have Been Transmitted or 


Translated by Vimalamitra 


1) Byang chub kyi sems rmad du byung ba | byang chub sems rmad 
du byung ba’i le’u’ 


Colophon: rmad du byung ba rdzogs so || \| rgya gar gyi mkhan po bima la 
mi tra dang | lo tsa ba gnyags dznyd na ku [ma] ras bsgyur nas gtan la 
phab pa’o || shri singha dang | bai ro tsa nas sngar yang bsgyur ||| 


2) rDzogs pa chen po chos nyid byang chub kyi sems bkra shis mi 
’eyur ba gsal bar gnas pa’i rgyud** 


Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po chos nyid byang chub kyi sems bkra shis mi 
’gyur ba gsal bar gnas pa’i rgyud ces bya ba rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi 
mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | sgra bsgyur gyi lo tsa ba chen po g.yu 
sgra snying pos bsgyur ba’i ’grel pa dang bcas par bshad pa’o || | 


3) rDzogs pa chen po byang chub kyi sems kun la ‘jug pa rnam dag 
ston pa’i rgyud” 


Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po chos nyid byang chub kyi sems kun la ’jug 
pa rnam dag ston pa’i rgyud ces bya ba rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan 
po bima la mi tra dang | bod kyi sgra bsgyur gyi lo tsa ba g.yu sgra snying 
pos bsgyur cing gtan la phab pa’o || | 


4) rDzogs pa chen po chos nyid byang chub kyi sems thig le rgya 
mtsho gnas la ’jug pa zhes bya ba’i rgyud”° 


Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po chos nyid byang chub kyi sems thig le rgya 
mtsho gnas la ’jug pa’i rgyud ces bya ba rdzogs so |\ || rgya gar gyi mkhan 
po bima la mi tra dang | sgra bsgyur gyi lo tsa ba chen po g.yu sgras zhus 
shing gtan la phab pa’o || 


5) Rin po che snang byed kyi rgyud*' 


27 'Tb.56, vol. Il (kha), pp. 774[1. 1]-856[1. 1]. Found in Bg. 

8 Tb.122, vol. V (ca), pp. 2[1. 1]-71[1. 5]. 

29 Tb.123, vol. V (ca), pp. 71[1. 5]-100[1. 5]. Probably missing in Na. 
3° 'Tb.124, vol. V (ca), pp. 100[1. 5]-127[1. 2]. 

31 Tb.128, vol. V (ca), pp. 222[1. 1]-257[1. 4]. Not found in Tn, Tk. 
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Colophon: rin po che snang byed ces bya ba’i rgyud rdzogs so || || slob 
dpon bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tsa ba gnyags dznyé na ku ma ras bsgyur 
zhing gtan la phab pa’o || khri srong Ide btsan byang chub sems dpa’i rigs || 
ting ’dzin bzang po snod dang skal bar Idan || ’khrul rtsad chod nas Idog 
pa’i thabs dang Idan || lta ba rtogs nas sgro ‘dogs chod pa’i tshe || snyan 
brgyud gdams pa skal Idan dag la brgyud || rtsa rgyud bshad rgyud ma bu 
la sogs rnams || snang dang mi snang bdag med dbyings su sba \| skal Idan 
las ’phro can gyis rnyed par smon lam gdab || ces gdams so || nam zhig skal 
Idan gang zag gis || snyan brgyud bshad rgyud ’dzom par shog || ithi | dngos 
grub dam pa sems la chongs || 


6) Byang chub sems kyi man ngag | rin po che sgron ma ’bar ba’i 
rgyud? 


Colophon: rin po che sgron ma ’bar ba’i rgyud rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi 
mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | zhu chen gyi lo tsa ba gnyags dznya nas 
dbu tshal gser khang du rgyal po yon mchod kyi don du bsgyur cing gtan 
la phab pa’o || 


7) Rin po che sgron ma zhes bya ba’i rgyud® 


Colophon: rin po che sgron ma zhes bya ba’i rgyud rdzogs so || || slob dpon 
bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tsa ba gnyags ku md ras rgyal po yon mchod kyi 
don du dbu tshal gser khang du bsgyur ba’o || chos skor mda’ ’ug ’dod pa 
dang || rgyal po grong sprang byed pa dang || chos gos ’og tu gri ’dzugs 
dang || che btsun dug la spyod pa’i tshe | nyi zla’i ’od ltar ’byung bar 
’gyur || 


8) rDzogs pa chen po sku gsum ye shes Inga’i don bshad pa nyi zla 
kha sbyor seng ge sgra yi dgongs pa bshad pa’i rgyud™* 


32 


33 


34 


Colophon: pandi ta bi ma la dang lo tsa ba gnyags ku ma ras ’chings 
[=’chims] phu bre’u dge ’ur bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’i rgyud | 
seng ge sgra’i dgongs pa nyi zla kha sbyor zhes bya ba’i rgyud | yang 
gsang rmad du byung ba bklags pas go ba’i bshad rgyud rdzogs so || || 
gsang | gsang | gsang rgya rtags || || 


Tb.130, vol. V (ca), pp. 267[1. 1]-338[1. 6]. Not found in Tn, Tk. Whether the 
texts found in Nu and Na and bear similar titles are identical with our text is yet 
to be verified. 


Tb.131, vol. V (ca), pp. 338[1. 6]-365[1. 4]. Not found in Tn, Tk. 
Tb.136, vol. V (ca), pp. 440[1. 5]-596[1. 2]. Not found in Tn, Tk. 
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9) rDzogs pa chen po ’khor ba rtsad nas gcod pa chos sku skye med 
rig pa’i rgyud® 


Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po ’khor ba rtsad nas gcod pa chos sku skye 
med rig pa’i rgyud las | rin po che gter gyi ’byung gnas zhes bya ba rdzogs 
so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | a tsarya dran pa ye shes 
kyis rang ’gyur byas te gtan la phab pa’o || \| 


10) rDzogs pa chen po Ita ba’i yang snying | sangs rgyas thams cad 
kyi dgongs pa | nam mkha’ klong yangs kyi rgyud*® 


Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po Ita ba’i yang snying rdzogs so || rdzogs pa 
chen po Ita ba’i yang snying | sangs rgyas thams cad kyi dgongs pa| nam 
mkha’ glong [=klong] yangs kyi rgyud ces bya ba | gser gyi dril shing can 
‘di| dang po ngo bo nyid kyi skus rgyal ba kun tu bzang po la bshad | des 
rdo rje sems dpa’ la bshad | des dga’ rab rdo rje la bshad | des bram ze 
bde mchog snying po la bshad | des shri sing ha la bshad | des bi ma la mi 
tra la bshad | des myang ting ’dzin bzang po la bshad | des gter du sbas pa 


’brom ye shes bla ma’i bu| ’brom ye shes snying pos bton nas | des myang 
shes rab mchog gi sras | des shangs kyi ston pa Ice chung ba ye shes rgyal 
mtshan la bshad | des bla ma gnyan chung ba la gnang ba’o | rgya gar gyi 
mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba dran pa ye shes kyis 
bsgyur cing gtan la phab nas | myang ting ’dzin bzang pos Icags sgrom nag 
po’i nang du bri ze’i rgyud drug gdams pa dang bcas pa bse sgrom smug 
por bcug nas | dbu ru bzong phug mo’i brag la mkha’ ’gro ma rdo rje rgyan 
gcig ma dang | badzra sa dhu legs pa rtsal la gtad nas sbas pa rdzogs so || 


11) rDzogs pa chen po sangs rgyas thams cad kyi dgongs pa chos 
Sku gcig tu ‘dus par bka’ bgros pa’i don rin po che ’byung gnas kun 
’byung gi rgyud*’ 


Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po sangs rgyas thams cad kyi dgongs pa chos 
sku gcig tu ‘dus par bka’ bgros pa’i don rin po che yon tan kun ’byung gi 
rgyud las | dharmma ka ya sadhi pa ya\ gu ru te tsu dznyd na ke tu tsitta 
sa ma ya gu hya ya rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra 
dang | zhu chen gyi lo tsa ba dran pa ye shes kyis bsgyur cing gtan la phab 
nas | myang ting nge ’dzin la gdams | des sbas | mo rgyal le ’tsho la gdams| 
des sbas | blo gros seng ge la gdams | des ’brom ye shes bla ma la gdams | 
des sras rgyal ba’i shes rab la gdams | des zhang dar ma ye shes la gdams | 
des shangs pa Ice chung ba ye shes rgyal mtshan la gdams so || snyan 


35 Tb.142, vol. VI (cha), pp. 162[1. 1]-194[I. 7]. 
36 Tb.143, vol. VI (cha), pp. 194[1. 7]-307[1. 3]. Found in Bg. 
37 Tb.144, vol. VI (cha), pp. 307[1. 4]-414[I. 7]. 
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brgyud nges pa gdam [=gdams] ngag gi Ide mig | po ti se ru mthing shog 
can gyi rgyud rdzogs so || || 


12) Byang chub sems yid skyob pa*® 


Colophon: rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | zhu chen gyi lo 
tsa ba dran pa’i ye shes kyis bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab nas | nyang 
ting ’dzin la gdams | des sba mo rgya le mtsho la gdams || [=|] des sba blo 
gros dbang phyug la gdams | des ’brom ye shes bla ma la gdams | des sras 
rgyal ba’i shes rab la gdams | des zhang dar ma ye shes la gdams | des 
shangs pa Ice chung ba ye shes rgyal mtshan la gdams | des shud kye ston 
pami’ ‘jigs la gdams | des sngog [=rngog] ston rgyal mtshan la gdams | de 
Ice ston rdo rje gzungs la gdams so || snyan rgyud [=brgyud] nges pa’i Ide 
mig | po ti se ru mthing shog can gyi rgyud rdzogs so | 


13) rDzogs pa chen po don ’dus rig pa’i gsung rang byung bde ba’i 
’khor lo” 


Colophon: gser gyis dril | bi ma las a tsarya la| des myang la\ des gzod 
[=gzong] phug mor gdam [=gdams] ngag ‘di ye shes snying po la| ston 
kyang des kas ston | des myang dbang phyug rgya mtsho la | des shangs pa 
la | des gtsang gi bgrod ston la| des ra ston la | des byang chub rgyan la | 
rdzogs so || || 


14) rDzogs pa chen po rmad byung don gyi snying po rang byung 
bde ba’i ’khor lo’i rgyud*® 


Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po rmad byung don gyi snying po rang byung 
bde ba’i ’khor lo’i rgyud gser gyi ’khril shing can zhes bya ba rdzogs so | 
|| rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba gnyag 
dznyd na ku ma ras bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o || myang ting 
‘dzin bzang po la bshad | des gter du man ngag dang bcas pa bcug | mgon 
po nag po rdo rje legs pa dang | rdo rje rgyan gcig ma la gtad| dbu ru 
gzong phug mo’i brag la sbas| ’brom ye shes snying pos bton nas | sras 
dbang phyug rgya mtsho la bshad | des sras ye shes seng ge la gtad | des 
rngog ston ’od ’bar la gtad | des rong pa snubs chung ba dang | myang rin 
chen gtsug tor la gtad pa’o || 


15) rDzogs pa chen po ma rig mun pa rab tu sel bar byed pa’i Ita ba 
ye shes gting nas rdzogs pa’i rgyud*! 


38 Tb.145, vol. VI (cha), pp. 415[1. 1]-464[1. 5]. Found in Bg. 
3° Tb.146, vol. VI (cha), pp. 464[1. 5]-520[I. 6]. 
4 Tb.147, vol. VI (cha), pp. 520[1. 6]-570[1. 3]. Found in Bg. 
41 Tb.153, vol. VII (ja), pp. 433[1. 5]-497[1. 3]. 
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Colophon: rdzogs pa chen po ma rig mun pa sel bar byed pa’i Ita ba ye 
shes gting nas rdzogs pa’i rgyud rdzogs so || || rin po che dngul gyi dril 
shing can ’di rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa 
ba G tsarya dran pa’i ye shes kyis skad dang rgyud kyis bsgyur nas gtan la 
phab nas | myang ting ’dzin bzang pos Icags sgrom nag po’i nang du | bse 
sgrom smug po’i nang du bcug ste dbu ru gzong phug mo’i brag tu bcug 
ste | mkha’ ’gro ma rdo rje rgyan cig ma dang | badzra sa dhu legs pa rtsal 
[la] gtad nas sbas pa| ’brom ye shes snying pos bton nas myang dbang 
phyug rgya mtsho la gtad pa| shangs pa Ice chung ba ye shes la gtad pa 
rdzogs so || || 


16) Rin po che ’khor lo rtsegs pa’i rgyud” 


Colophon: rin po che ’khor lo rtsegs pa’i rgyud ces bya ba thun mong ma 
yin pa’i rgyud chen po rdzogs so|| || bi ma la dang dpal brtsegs kyis 
bsgyur || 


17) Dur khrod phung po ’bar ba man ngag gi rgyud* 


18) Byang chub kyi sems nya mo bag la nya 


Colophon: dur khrod phung po ’bar ba’i man ngag gi rgyud rdzogs so || \| 
slob dpon bi ma las mnga’ bdag la gdams pa | gzhan la bstan par gyur na 
sgrol byed chen pos snying khrag ’jib | ces gdams so || 


ie 


Colophon: bi ma la dang bai ro’i ’gyur | 


19) ’Phags pa gsang sngags chen po bsam gyis mi khyab pa’i mdo* 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


Colophon: byang chub kyi sems ting nge ’dzin drug pa zhes kyang bya | 
man ngag gi dgongs pa la bzla zhes kyang bya’o || ’phags pa gsang sngags 
chen po bsam gyis mi khyab pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo rdzogs 
so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tstsha ba 


snydgs dznya na ku ma ras bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab | slad kyis a 
tsarya bai ro tsa na dang | snubs sangs rgyas ye shes kyis bsgyur te gtan la 
phab | ithi ||*° 


Tb.156, vol. VII (a), pp. 588[1. 1]-624[1. 1]. Found in Bg. 

Tb.163, vol. VII (a), pp. 816[1. 5]-839[1. 2]. Found in Bg. 

Tb.167, vol. VII (ja), pp. 883[1. 6)-919[1. 6]. Found in Bg. Tb does not provide 
a title, the above title being taken from the phrase following the homage. Tk 
provides the title Nya mo bag la nyal gyi rgyud. 

Tb.190, vol. VII (nya), pp. 616[1. 3]-630[1. 1]. Found only in the Central Bhu- 
tanese Group. 

It seems that we here have two translation colophons, the connection between 
them being unclear; that is, it is unclear whether the present version is a revised 
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20) rDzogs pa chen po byang chub kyi sems mdzod kyi chos | rtsa ba 
nam mkha’ gnyis pa las | ye shes nam mkha’™™’ 


Colophon: ye shes nam mkha’ mdzod kyi rgyud rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi 
pandi ta bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tsa ba snyags dznya na ku ma ra dang | 
ka cog gis bsgyur ba’o || || 


21) Ye shes bla ma chen po’i rgyud* 


Colophon: ’og min gi gnas chos kyi dbyings kyi pho brang du | sangs rgyas 
‘od srungs chen pos gsungs | zhu ba po lag na rdo rjes zhus | sdud pa po 
dga’ rab rdo rje bsdus nas | sa non pa’i byang chub sems dpa’ mi gzhi la 
lag brgyud de 
ma’i rgyud || bskal pa thog ma med pa’i sngon rol nas || bskal pa bzang 


jig rten du ma ’phel lo || rgyud kyi snying po ye shes bla 


po’i byang chub sems dpa’i thugs nas thugs brgyud | snyan nas snyan du 
bsgrags || phyag nas phyag tu gtad de rgya yis btab || rgya gar ngan sngags 
*bru gsum ’phyod du rtags || ra chod gzu lums byed pa’i slob ma la || sdig 
la mi ’dzem gnag pa’i las la sbyar || gu lang rin chen gser gyi rtags btsugs 
kyang || gnag pa’ingan sngags ’bru gsum shor re skan || bima mi tra mkhas 
pa’i skye [=skyes] mchog khyod || sangs rgyas thugs kyi dgongs pa rgyud 
bdun po || rdo rje dbyings kyi pho brang dbyings su sbos ||| zhes shri sing 
has gsungs nas rgya yis btab bo || rdzogs so || || de nas bi ma la mi tra bod 
du byon nas | dbang bskur chos bshad nas || rje ’bangs gnyis la bka’ gdams 
pa | sangs rgyas thugs kyi dgongs pa nyung rgyud pa || rdo rje gdan gyi ’og 
nas seng ge ma smad dgu || stobs chung rnams kyis seng ge mi thub kyis || 
rgyal blon phyag tu gtad kyis shor ra re || rgyal po snyan khung chung ba 
dang || blon po gdud [=gdug] pa che ba dang || chos pa dam la mi gnas 
pas | thugs la chongs la gter du sbos || zhes gsungs nas || slar gter du sbas 
so | 


22) dBang bskur bla ma rin po che’i rgyud” 


Colophon: 4 tsarya bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba ska cog zhang 
gsum gyis bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o || || rdzogs so || || tha ras 
rgya yis btab bo || sngon du ’gro ba’i bsten pa ste || sta gon cho ga rdzogs 
pa’o || dang po la ni sgrub pa ’byung || ting ’dzin sngags dang ’phro ’du 


translation by Vairocana and sNubs Sangs rgyas ye shes of Vimalamitra’s and 
sNyags dznya na ku ma ra’s translation, or whether it is a wholly independent 
translation prepared by the former team. 


47 Tb.203, vol. VIII (nya), pp. 905[1. 3]-933[1. 2]. Found in Bg. Found only in the 
Central Bhutanese Group. 


4 Tb.235, vol. IX (ta), pp. 399[1. 2]-415[1. 4]. Found in Bg. 


% Tb.236, vol. IX (ta), pp. 415[1. 5]-437[1. 3]. Found in Bg. Found only in the 
Central Bhutanese and the Tibetan-Nepalese Borderlands Groups. 
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bya || gnyis pa tshe dbang bskur bar bya || gsum pa ye shes spyi blugs dang || 
bzhi pa sangs rgyas rab bdun dang || Inga pa rig pa rtsal gyi dbang || rim 
pa bzhin du las la sbyar || rdzogs dang rgyud lung man ngag bshad || nga 
yis bstan pa’i tshe dbang ’di|| ma bskur bar du bshad pa min || ces dga’ 
rab rdo rjes ’jam dpal la gdams pa’o | zhes ye shes bla ma’i le’u lag rdzogs 
so || || ithi | gter rgya || 


23) Lha mo ’od zer can gyi rgyud” 


Colophon: rgya gar gyi slob dpon bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba 
ska cog [zhang] gsum gyis bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa | lha mo ’od 
zer can gyi rgyud rdzogs so |\|| 


24) ’Phags pa ’jam dpal gyi bshad rgyud rin po che’i ’phreng ba”! 


Colophon: le’u dgu yis bstan pa’o || mtshan yang dag par brjod pa’i bshad 
*phags pa ’jam 
dpal gyi mtshan yang dag par brjod pa’i bshad rgyud rin po che’i ’phreng 


rgyud rin po che’i ’phreng ba zhes bya ba rdzogs so || 


ba zhes pa| khog don gyi bka’ tshoms rnam par bshad pa | rgya gar gyi 
mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba gnyags dznyé na ku ma 
ras bsgyur zhing [=cing] zhus te gtan la phab nas | bod kyi yon bdag rje 
rgyal po la gtad pa’o || dpe myang ting ’dzin la gnang ba lags so || 


25) De bzhin gshegs pa thams cad kyi ting nge ’dzin dngos su bshad 
pa ye shes ’dus pa’i mdo | theg pa chen po gsang ba bla na med pa’i 
rgyud | chos thams cad kyi ’byung gnas | sangs rgyas thams cad kyi 
dgongs pa| gsang sngags gcig pa’i ye shes | rdzogs pa chen po don 
gsal bar byed pa’i rgyud | rig pa rang shar chen po’i rgyud \* 


50 


51 


52 


Colophon: ston pa gzhon nu dpa’ bo stobs Idan gyis | dur khrod me ri ’bar 
bar ’khor rnams kyi rtog pa bsal ba | ye shes lag phrad du bstan pa’i rgyud 
rig pa rang shar chen po’i rgyud ces bya ba| man ngag gi bshad rgyud 
chen po rdzogs so || || [...] dpal gsang sngags kyi srung ma Icam dral gyis 
bka’i bya ra gyis shig | dam tshig nyams pa thams cad kyi snying khrag 
jibs la srog chod cig | dpal sngags kyi srung ma smug nag khros pa’i rgyal 
mo e ka rtsa [=dza] tis bka’i bya ra gyis shig | dpal zhwa’i mgon po dam 
tshig gi bdag po| dam tshig la mi gnas pa rnams la zhags pas chings la 
sgrol cig | dam tshig nyams pa rnams la byin na | mkha’ ’gro sde chen bco 
brgyad kyis chad pa chod cig | man ngag gi rgyud dam pa ‘di ni slob dpon 
bi ma las sgra mi mthun pa gsum las bsgyur ba lags so || des rje blon gnyis 


Tb.237, vol. IX (ta): pp. 437[l. 3]-446[1. 1]. Found in Bg. Found only in the 
Central Bhutanese and Tibetan-Nepalese Borderlands Group. 


Tb.271, vol. X (tha), pp. 671[1 .6]-709[I. 6]. 
Tb.286, vol. XI (da): pp. 323[1. 1]-699[1. 1]. Not found in Tn. 
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la snang [=gnang] ste | rgyud chen po ’di nam [=nas] | rje las myang ban 
la yang med par 
che dngul gyi ga’u’i nang du bcug nas | gzer chen po bzhis gdams nas | 


rin po che shel gyi glegs shing du bsdams nas | rin po 


myang ban la | rje’i zhal nas di bod phung bar byed pa’i ngan sngags yin 
gyis ‘di yang khyed kyis de tsho’i zla la sbos 
shig | ces bsdams nas re [=ras] nag la dril nas | myang ban la’ang cha med 


‘dis bod phung nas ’gro bas 


par | rje la snang [=gnang] ba lags so || de nas myang ban chen po des 
zhwa’i tha khang du mgon po gres thag can la gnyer du gtad nas sbas pa 
lags so || rje’i gsang ba’i thugs dam nyid ma nor ba lags so || de nas gnas 
brtan Idan mas | Ice btsun seng ge dbang phyug la gnang ba lags so || lha 
rjes nyams su blangs pa’i man ngag shin tu zab par bstan pa || [=|] gang 
dang yang mi ’dra bar nyams su blangs par bstan pa’i gsang ba’i man 
ngag dam pa ‘di gud du sbas pa lags so || rgyud kyi rgyal po ’di ni ’dzam 


bu’i gling gzhan na med par yid ches so || nyan mi dgos dpe lung thob pas 
chog go || man ngag rnams kyi rgyal po ’di || [=|] snod med pa la byin na 
gnyis ka ’tshig | las can sbyangs pa’i stobs kyis rnyed par shog | de nas 
gsang sngags bstan pa yun rings gnas par shog| ces gsungs so|| ’gro 
rnams ma rig mun sel ’gyur || bdag ‘dra smyon pa Ice btsun gyis || yang 
dag don gyi man ngag zab mo ’di|\| rgya gar mkhas pa’i bka’ rgyud 
[=brgyud] bdag la babs || kun la dkon pa’i man ngag zab mo ’di || kun gyis 
ma tshoms sa yi gter du sbas || las kyi ’phro can cig gis rnyed par shog || 
ces smon lam btab nas | lha rjes sa’i gter du sbas so || man ngag zab mo 
yang dag pa’o || dad med log Ita can dang las ’brel med pa’i spyod yul 
min | [...] sang kri ta’i dha ka la | [sang] skri ta’i yi gi [=ge] las bsgyur ba 
lags so || L...] spu ta spu ta tra sa yi yis | o rgyan gyi yi ge las bsgyur ba lags 
so || [...] bag ta shud dha ri pa ta yan| rgya nag po’i yi ge las bsgyur ba 
lags so || slob dpon chen po bhi ma las sgra gsum las bsgyur ba lags so || 


ithi gsang ngo | rgya rgya rgya || 


26) Rin po che spungs pa’i yon tan chen po ston pa’i rgyud kyi rgyal 


po chen po? 


Colophon: rin po che spungs pa zhes bya ba’i rgyud kyi rgyal po| ’bum 
phrag drug cu rtsa bzhi’i bcud phyung ba rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan 
po bi ma la dang| bod kyi lo tsa ba ka ba dpal brtsegs kyis bsgyur ba’o || 


27) dPal nam mkha’ med pa sku gdung ’bar ba chen po’i rgyud™ 


53 


54 


Colophon: zhes dpal nam mkha’ med pa’i rgyud rin po che sku gdung ’bar 
ba’i rgyud chen po gsang ba yang bsdus kyi snying po | rang bzhin rdzogs 


Tb.288, vol. XI (da), pp. 757[1. 3]-788[1. 2]. Not found in Tn. 


Tb.289, vol. XI (da), pp. 788[1. 2]-815[1. 7]. Not found in Tn. Admitted into the 
O rgyan gling bKa’ ’gyur (O36). 
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pa chen po’i rgyud | sho lo ka ’bum phrag brgya rtsa bzhi las khyad par 
du byung ba rdzogs so || ithi || rgya rgya rgya| rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi 
ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tstsha ba ka ba dpal brtsegs kyis bsgyur cing 
gtan la phab pa’o | 


28) Ngo sprod rin po che spras pa’i zhing khams bstan pa’i rgyud” 


Colophon: gsang ba ngo sprod rin po che spras pa’i rgyud ces bya ba | 
rang bzhin rdzogs pa chen po ’bum phrag drug cu rtsa bzhi’i beud rang 
byung ba rdzogs so \||| rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la dang | bod kyi lo tsa 
ba ka ba dpal brtsegs kyis bsgyur ba’o || dpal sngags kyi srung mas srungs 
shig | 


29) Thig le gsang ba’i brda rgyud”® 


Colophon: rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod 
kyi lo tsha ba snyag [=snyags] dznya na ku ma ras bsgyur ba’o || 


30) gSang ba rgya mtsho’i rgyud dam pa’i dam pa | rnal ’byor gyi 
rnal ’byor | gsang ba thams cad kyi tig ka rgyud kyi rgyal po”’ 


Colophon: de bzhin gshegs pa thams cad kyi rang bzhin| gsang ba rgya 
mtsho zhes bya ba| shin tu rnal ’byor dam pa rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi 
pandi ta bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tshtsa [=tstsha] ba snyags dznya na ku 
ma ras bsgyur || 


31) Thugs rje chen po’i gtor ma sha khrag rus pa’i gtor rgyud chen 


po°® 

Colophon: gtor rgyud chen po rdzogs so || \| bstan pas mi rtogs pas gter du 
bcang | bcom Idan ’das kun tu bzang po la phyag ’tshal lo || lung ’di bka’ 
thams cad kyi dam | rgyud thams cad kyi spyod ’grel | man ngag thams cad 
kyi snying khu | dgongs pa thams cad kyi zhe phugs | rnal ’byor pa thams 
cad kyi Ita phugs su gyur pa ‘di ni | kun mkhyen sems kyi ston pa zhes bya 
ba de yin par shes par bya’o || lta ba mdor bsdus pa zhes de la bgyi’o || man 
ngag thams cad kyi lta ba mdor bsdus pa zhes bya ba rdzogs so || || rgya 
gar gyi mkhan po padma sam bha ba dang | bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi 
lo tsa ba snubs nam mkha’i snying pos bsgyur ba’o || phyis bal po ba su 
bha ra dang | snubs sangs rgyas ye shes kyis zhus gtugs so || thugs rje chen 
po’i gtor rgyud rdzogs so || 


3 Tb.294, vol. XII (na), pp. 280[1. 1]-304[1. 7]. 
© =Tb.306, vol. XIII (pa), pp. 5281. 2]-540[1. 4]. Found in Bg. 


7 Tb.313, vol. XIII (pa), pp. 621[1. 1]-641[1. 2]. Found only in the Central Bhuta- 
nese and Tibetan-Nepalese Borderlands Groups. 


8 Tb.380, vol. XVII (tsa), pp. 2[1. 1]-176[1. 4]. 
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32) rDo rje rtse mo ’dus pa’i rgyud” 


Colophon: gsung gi rgyud rdo rje rtse mo ’dus pa zhes bya ba | slob dpon 
bi ma la dang | lo tsa ba ka cog [zhang] gsum gyis bsgyur cing zhus te gtan 
la phab pa rdzogs so || || 


33) rGyud kyi rgyal po chen po las kyi ’phreng ba® 


Colophon: lung chen bshad pa’i rgyud karma md le rdzogs so | rgya gar 
gyi slob dpon dharmma shri pra bha dang | arya bi ma la la sogs pa’i pandi 
ta la | ratna a grags bsgyur cing gtan la phab pa’o || || 


34) Dam tshig thams cad kyi nyams chag skong ba’i lung Inga | 
bshags pa thams cad kyi rgyud dri ma med pa’i rgyal po*' 


Colophon: nyams chag thams cad skong ba’i rgyud kyi rgyal po | bshags 
pa thams cad kyi rgyud dri ma med pa’i rgyal po zhes bya ba rdzogs so || || 
rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba snyags dznya 
na ku ma ras bsgyur zhing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o || 


35) ’Phags pa thabs kyi zhags pa padmo ’phreng gi don bsdus pa” 


Colophon: ’phags pa thabs kyi zhags pa padmo ’phreng ba las | rtog pa’i 
rgyal po’i don bsdus pa zhes bya ba rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi pandi ta bi 
ma la mi tra dang | lo tsa ba snyags dznya na ku ma ras dpal gyi bsam yas 
su bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o || 


36) gSang ba’i snying po de kho na nyid nges pa® 


°° Tb.408, vol. XVIII (tsha), pp. 717[1. 7]-752[1. 3]. Found in Bg. 
© Th.413, vol. XIX (dza), pp. 579[I. 6]-785[I. 7]. 


61 Tb.415, vol. XX (wa), pp. 2[1. 1]-123[1. 5]. A prayer linked by Kapstein to this 
tantra is found in the Dunhuang manuscript IOL TIB J 584. Most of the lines 
of the prayer are found in the tantra (chaps. 4, 5 and 6), which forms a part of 
the Na rak dong sprugs cycle of the bKa’ ma. Kapstein has also linked IOL Tib 
J 318 to this cycle. See DALTON AND VAN SCHAIK 2006, p. 288. 


6 Tb.416, vol. XX (wa), pp. 123[]. 6]-152[1. 6]. The basic tantra (miila: rtsa ba) 
*Updyapasatantra was found in Dunhuang and has been cited, referred to, and 
partially transmitted in several other Dunhuang documents. See DALTON AND 
VAN SCHAIK 2006, pp. 196-197. It is also mentioned by gNubs Sangs rgyas ye 
shes and Rong zom Chos kyi bzang po. See ALMOGI 2014, p. 73, n. 59. The 
tantra was admitted, too, into the bKa’ ’gyur (P458/D835). 


6 Tb.417, vol. XX (wa), pp. 152[1. 6]-218[1. 7]. The tantra is cited in documents 
found in Dunhuang, including IOL TIB J 332/1 and IOL TIB J 437/2; the man- 
tra for the peaceful mandala is found in IOL TIB J 540. See DALTON AND VAN 
SCHAIK 2006, pp. 61, 183 and 250-251, respectively. The tantra is possibly im- 
plied by the word “etc.” (/a sogs pa) in Zhi ba ’od’s bKa’ shog, in its listing of 
apparently syncretic (’dres ma) Mayajalatantras (sgyu ’phrul gyi rgyud). See 
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Colophon: rdzogs so || rgya gar gyi pandi ta bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tsa 
ba rma rin chen mchog gis bsgyur ba’o || 


37) gSang ba’i snying po de kho na nyid nges pa sgyu ’phrul dra ba 
bla ma chen po“ 


Colophon: rtog pa’i sgyu ’phrul dra ba’i le’u stong phrag brgya pa las | 
lung gi spyi sangs rgyas thams cad kyi gsang ba| gsang ba’i snying po de 
kho na nyid nges pa’i bla ma chen po’i le’u las | thams cad ma lus par 
’phros pa rdzogs so || rgya gar gyi pandi ta a tsarya bi ma la mi tra dang | 
bod kyi lo tsa ba gnyag [=gnyags] dznyd na ku ma ras bsgyur ba’o || 


38) rGyas pa chen po’i rgyud phyi ta don ’dzin pa® 


Colophon: rgyas pa chen po’i rgyud phyi ta don ’dzin pa rdzogs so || rgya 
gar gyi panti [=pandi ta] bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba rma rin 
chen mchog dang | snyags dznyd na ku ma ras bsgyur cing gtan la phab 
pa’o | 


39) Chos nyid zhi ba’i lha rgyud® 


Colophon: rgyud kyi rgyal po chen po chos nyid zhi ba’i lha rgyud rdzogs 
so || || rgya gar gyi pandi ta bi ma mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba gnyags 
dznya na ku ma ras bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o ||| 


40) rDo rje srin po rno ba rdo rje mchu can gyi rgyud ces bya bal 
rgyud thams cad kyi snying po ’khor ba dong sprugs chen po’i 
rgyud” 


64 


65 


66 


67 


Colophon: mkhas pa’i mkhas pa bla ma dam pa’i gdam ngag Ia | bka’ dang 
sdod nas [=gnas?] don gyi man ngag btsal || rdo rje gdan nas shri sing ha 
ngas gnang || rang gi rgyud sbyangs ’gro ba’i don byas nas || sangs rgyas 
thugs kyi klong nas bcud gsum spros 


thugs kyi dgongs pas ma nor rgyud 
pa ni|| byang chub sems dpa’ re re’i don du bzhag || rgyud kyi snying po 


KARMAY 1998, p. 31, no. 2. It is also mentioned by gNubs Sangs rgyas ye shes 
and Rong zom Chos kyi bzang po. See ALMOGI 2014, p. 77, n. 83. It has like- 
wise been admitted into the bKa’ ’gyur (P455/D832). 


Tb.419, vol. XX (wa), pp. 337[1. 6]-417[1. 2]. The tantra is possibly implied by 
the word “etc.” (Ja sogs pa) in Zhi ba ’od’s bKa’ shog, in its listing of apparently 
syncretic (’dres ma) Mayajalatantras (sgyu ’phrul gyi rgyud). See KARMAY 
1998, p. 31, no. 2. It is also mentioned by gNubs Sangs rgyas ye shes. See 
ALMOGI 2014, p. 77, n. 85. The tantra has been admitted into the bKa’ ’gyur 
(P460/D837). 

Tb.427, vol. XXI (zha), pp. 476[1. 2]-477[1. 3]. Found in Bg. 

Tb.433, vol. XXI (zha), pp. 610[1. 3]-622[1. 3]. 

Tb.436, vol. XXI (zha), pp. 697[1. 4]-715[1. 5]. Found in Bg. 
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man ngag gzer bzhi po || sde dang tshoms bu gcad nas rgya yis btab || ’chi 
med bdud rtsi thig le nyag gcig go|| rdo rje gdan gyi ’og nas bzhengs pa 
‘di|| spu rgyal rtsad po’i don du shri singha ngas gnang ba sku drin che || 
bod kyi chos lugs ngan pas slar gter du sbos | zhes bi ma la mi tras gdams 
so rdzogs so |\|| 


41) sGyu ’phrul rgya mtsho zhes bya ba’i rgyud® 


Colophon: sgyu ’phrul rgya mtsho’i rgyud chen po rdzogs so || || rgya gar 


gyi mkhan po bi ma mi tra dang | snyags dznd na ku ma ras bsgyur ba’o 
42) sGyu ’phrul thal ba’i rgyud® 


Colophon: sgyu ’phrul thal ba’i rgyud rdzogs so || \| rgya gar gyi mkhan po 
bi ma la mi tra dang | dznd@ na ku ma ras ’phan yul du bsgyur cing gtan la 
phab pa’o | 


43) sGyu ’phrul thal ba’i rgyud chen po” 


Colophon: sgyu ’phrul thal ba’i rgyud chen po zhes bya ba rdzogs so | || 
rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | dzndé na ku md ras ’phan yul 
du bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o || || 


44) rDo rje sems dpa’i sgyu ’phrul dra ba gsang ba thams cad kyi 
me long zhes bya ba’i rgyud" 


Colophon: rdo rje sems dpa’ sgyu ’phrul dra ba gsang ba me long gi rgyud 
chen po rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | ban dhe 


| 
45) gSang ba’i snying po de kho na nyid nges pa’i khro bo chen po’i 
stobs kyi rnal ’byor dbang phyug sgrub pa’i sgyu ’phrul dra ba’i 
rgyud” 


dzna na ku ma ras bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o 


Colophon: gsang ba’i snying po de kho na nyid nges pa | khro bo chen po 
stobs kyi rnal ’byor dbang phyug sgrub pa’i sgyu ’phrul dra ba’i rgyud 


68 Tb.437, vol. XXII (za), pp. 2[1. 1]-103[1. 1]. 


6 Tb.438, vol. XXII (za), pp. 103[1. 1]-186[1. 4]. Found only in the Central Bhu- 
tanese Group. 


7 Tb.439, vol. XXII (za), pp. 186[I. 5]-322[I. 2]. 


7 Tb.441, vol. XXII (za), pp. 480[I. 6]-692[I. 6]. The tantra has been admitted 
into the bKa’ ’gyur (P456/D833). 


2 Tb.442, vol. XXII (za), pp. 692[1. 7]-699[1. 2]. The tantra has been admitted 
into the O rgyan gling bKa’ ’gyur (O17). 
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rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tsa ba slob 
dpon bai ro tsa nas bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o || 


46) bDud rtsi ’khyil ba ’chi med tshe’i rgyud” 


Colophon: bdud rtsi ’khyil ba ’chi med tshe’i rgyud ces bya ba rdzogs so || 


‘di chig rgyud yin bas spel na| dam can chos skyong dang | mkha’ ’gro 
rnams kyi bka’ chad yong bas | lung m thob pa la thos par mi bya ste | 
mthong ba lya cis smo so || rgya gar gyi mkhan po pandita bi ma mi tra la | 
bod kyi lo tstsha ba mchims mdzid gsal ’bar gyis zhus te | bsgyur nas gtan 
la phab po | 


47) bDud rtsi chen po chos nyid gsang ba’i rgyud™ 


Colophon: bdud rtsi chen po chos nyid gsang ba’i rgyud rdzogs so |\ || rgya 
gar gyi mkhas pa bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsha ba gnyags snya 
[=dznyd] na ku ma ras bsgyur ba’o || |i 


48) bDud rtsi las rgya mtsho’i rgyud™ 


Colophon: bdud rtsi las rgya mtsho’i rgyud ces bya ba rdzogs so || || rgya 
gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsa snyag dznyé na ku 


49) bDud rtsi chen po ’khor lo ’bar ba’i rgyud” 


Colophon: bdud rtsi chen po ’khor lo ’bar ba’i rgyud rdzogs so || || rgya 
gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lotstsha ba gnyags dznya 
na ku ma ras bsgyur ba’o || 


50) Thams cad bdud rtsi Inga’i rang bzhin | rin ba [=po] che ’phreng 
ba’i rgyud” 


Colophon: bdud rtsi gsung gi rgyud rin po che ’phreng ba rdzogs so || || 
rgya gar gyi pandi ta bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tstsha ba gnyags 
dznyé na ku ma ras bsgyur ro || || 


51) bDud rtsi bde ba chen po’i rgyud™ 


3 Tb.627, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 98[1. 3]-147[1. 4]. The connection of text nos. 
46-53 with the canonical work P464/D841 is yet to be studied. 


™ Tb.628, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 147[1. 4]-206[1. 6]. See above, n. 73. 
7 Tb.630, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 359[1. 3]-476[1. 1]. See above, n. 73. 
7% b.631, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 476[I. 1]-528[1. 7]. See above, n. 73. 
” Tb.632, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 528[1. 7]-593[1. 4]. See above, n. 73. 
7 Tb.633, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 593[1. 4]-647[1. 1]. See above, n. 73. 
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Colophon: bdud rtsi bde ba chen po’i rgyud rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi pan 
di ta bi ma la mi tra dang | bod kyi lo tsha ba gnyags dznya nas bsgyur ro || 


52) bDud rtsi rin po che ye shes gsang ba’i ’khor lo’i rgyud” 


Colophon: ye shes gsang ba ’khor lo’i rgyud rdzogs so || || rgya gar gyi 
mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | zhu chen gyi lo tstsha ba zhang dznyd nas 
gtan la phab pa las | phyis ka ba dpal brtsegs la stsogs pas yongs su gtan 
la phab pa’o || 


53) Thams cad bdud rtsi Inga’i rang bzhin du ’khrungs shing skye 
bar byed pa’i ’bras bu rin po che’i ’od Itar bstan pa’i rgyud® 


Colophon: ’og min du grags pa tshe rdzogs so |\|| lha yul du grags par yang 
*gro’o || mi yul du grags par yang rgyud cig bzhugs so || rgya gar gyimkhan 
po bi ma la mi tra dang | snyags dznyé nas bsgyur ba’o || || 


54) ’Phrin las phun sum tshogs pa’i rgyud®' 


Colophon: rgya gar gyi mkhan po bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tstsha ba a 
tsarya dznyd nas gtan la phab pa las | rtag pa phyogs gcig pa rdzogs so | 


55) Phur ba bcu gnyis ’byung ba’i rgyud chung ngu bstan pa’o* 


Colophon: phur ba bcu gnyis ’byung ba’i rgyud chung ngu| bcom Idan 
‘das rdo rje gzhon nus gsungs pa rdzogs s.hyo || || rgya gar gyi slob dpon 
bi ma la mi tra dang | lo tstsha ba gnyags dznyd na ku ma ras bsgyur cing 
zhus te gtan la phab pa’o |\|| 


56) gNod sbyin nor bdag gsang ba’i rgyud™ 


Colophon: gnod sbyin a pa ra tsitta gsang ba’i rgyud ces bya ba rdzogs 
so || || gu ru padmas bi ma la bshad | des gnyags dznya na la bshad | des 
rdo rje yang dbang gter la bshad | des gter du sbas so \| man ngag la dam 
tshig snying po rtsa ba’i sngags kyi dza dza’i gong du gzhug | dngos grub 
blang ba yang de Itar shes par bya| gtor ma’i snying po dza dza ’og tu 


® Tb.634, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 647[1. 2]-714[1. 1]. See above, n. 73. 
80 Tb.635, vol. XXXIV (ngi), pp. 714[1. 1]-808[1. 5]. See above, n. 73. 
81 Tb.672, vol. XXXVI (chi): pp. 1008[1. 6]-1052[1. 3]. 


82 Tb.684, vol. XXXVII (ji), pp. 1003[1. 3]-1030[1. 2]. A text titled Kila ya tan tra 
chung ngu is mentioned in Zhi ba ’od’s bKa’ shog as spurious text. See KARMAY 
1998, p. 33, no. 19. 


83 Tb.812, vol. XLII (pi), pp. 322[1. 5]-328[1. 2]. Found only in the Central Bhu- 
tanese Group. 
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gdags | kun dka’ [=dga’] rtsa ba’i sngags la sbyar zhes gu ru bi ma las 
gsungs so ||| 


57) sNying lung chen po’i rgyud™* 


Colophon: bi ma la mi tras sbrang gi btsas su bzhag pa rdzogs so || || 
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The World on Show, 
or Sensibility in Disguise. 


Philosophical and Aesthetic Issues 
in a Stanza by Abhinavagupta 
(Tantrdaloka 1 332, Locana ad 

Dhvanydloka 1 13) 


LYNE BANSAT-BOUDON 


The stanza I examine here belongs to two texts by Abhinavagupta: 
the Tantraloka (henceforth TA) and the Dhvanydlokalocana (hence- 
forth Locana). It is amenable to different interpretations according 
to the text in which it appears, its context and its exegesis. The stanza 
must have been famous, since it is quoted again by Bhaskara, com- 
menting on Abhinavagupta’s [§varapratyabhijfidvimarsini (hence- 
forth IPV) ad Isvarapratyabhijnakarika (henceforth IPK) I 1, 14.! 

Jayaratha, the author of the Viveka (henceforth TAV), comments 
on the stanza in the TA. In the Locana [ad Dhvanydloka I 13], it is 
Abhinavagupta who offers a self-exegesis of it. I give here a provi- 
sional translation, in conformity with the context in which it is em- 
ployed as well as with the analysis of the TAV:” 


* wish to express my deep gratitude to David Shulman whose paper, published 
in this volume, has inspired the last section of my contribution and whose care- 
ful reading of my first draft has significantly improved its English wording. I 
am likewise indebted to Yigal Bronner for his insightful comments on the ques- 
tion of the aprastutapraSamsa and to Yves Codet for a thorough discussion on 
several points of interpretation. I am also extremely grateful to Christophe Va- 
lia-Kollery for his final reading of the English text and, needless to say, to Isa- 
belle Ratié for her rigorous and generous work on the final editing. 


| Bhaskari ad IPV 1 1, 4; see Appendix-4. 
See below, § 1, for the detail of Jayaratha’s analysis. 
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bhavavrata hathaj janasya hrdayany akramya yan nartayan bhangibhir 
vividhabhir atmahrdayam pracchddya samkridase | 

yas tvam aha jadam jadah sahrdayammanyatvaduhsiksito manye ’musya 
jadatmata stutipadam tvatsamyasambhavanat || 


O whole of things! Since you play at forcibly* grabbing hold of the hearts 
of men, as does an actor with his various costumes, and at hiding your 
heart that is the Self, he who calls you unconscious is himself uncons- 
cious: wrongly believing that he is endowed with a heart (sahrdaya), he 
has not completed his education. Nevertheless, his very unconsciousness, 
I think,> is praiseworthy, since we do imagine him (sambhdvana) as iden- 
tical to you. 


The stanza is explicitly organized by the theatrical metaphor. We 
will see how remarkable it is in its complex construction and in the 
different levels of meaning that inform it.° 


Being an apostrophe to the bhavavrata, the “whole of things,” or 
phenomenal diversity, the stanza appears as a drama with three cha- 
racters: the bhdvavrata, the jana (the ordinary man whom the TAV 
turns into a vddin, an “interlocutor,” that is, here an adversary; see 
below, p. 38), and the “I” of the main verb, manye, through which 
Abhinavagupta, exponent of the Trika, makes his voice heard. The 
“IT” of manye thus adresses phenomenal diversity as he would the 
deity — this is the interpretation of both the TAV (below, pp. 40, 45- 
47) and the Locana (below, p. 60) — and introduces an effect of mise 
en abyme with the reported speech attributed to the jana. 


The meter is §drdilavikridita, frequent in lyrical poetry, and such 
is indeed the tone of this address to the bhavavrata, which amounts 
to a celebration — a lyricism that again expresses itself through the 
“IT? of manye, in which Abhinavagupta manifests himself as the re- 
presentative of the Saivas. 


Sanskrit texts are quoted as they appear in the reference edition — I have not 

corrected the sandhi. 

4 Note that hathat has the double meaning: “by force” and “invincibly.” 

5 Compare D. Shulman’s paper in this volume on the use of jdne: according to 
Abhinavagupta (commenting on a verse quoted in the Dhvanydlokavrtti ad III 
43), jane “is often a marker of the figure utpreksd, ‘flight of fancy,’ but [...] here 
[...] its litteral meaning is what matters.” 

6 For examples of Tantric usages of the theatrical analogy, see J. Torzs6k’s con- 

tribution to this volume. 
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Moreover, as Jayaratha observes as if in passing, the stanza is 
organized by the aprastutaprasamsda figure. This is a remark that 
Jayaratha exploits only partially, focussing on the denoted meaning, 
which is the aprastuta, or non-pertinent topic, whereas the Locana 
gives the aprastutaprasamsd all its meaning and weight, as we shall 
see (see below, pp. 48ff.). 


Among figures of speech, the aprastutaprasamsd is one of those 
in which suggestion is in operation: while something non-pertinent 
or irrelevant (aprastuta) to the speaker and the listener is being des- 
cribed (prasamsd),’ what is really meant, that is, the suggested 
meaning, is something pertinent or relevant (prastuta) to them; be- 
sides, the relationship between the non-pertinent and the pertinent 
can be of three types® (in the case of our stanza, similarity — sdra- 
pya). 

That stanza (as well as its commentaries by Abhinavagupta, Ja- 
yaratha or Bhaskara) plays, in particular, on the polysemy of the ad- 
jective jada, since jada means, among several equivocations 1) in- 
sentient, ii) unconscious (Jayaratha glosses it by acetana), iii) de- 
void of reason, that is stupid, or even iv) insane (as we shall see 
about the Locana’s analysis). 


In the light of its commentaries, the stanza appears as a remark- 
able illustration of the way Saiva thought merges philosophical and 
aesthetic registers within one another. One can see here a move- 
ment, a turn of mind, inherent in that system of thought which offers 
us the essential lineaments of Indian aesthetic theory. 


I would like to show that, in the two occurrences of the stanza, 
aesthetics and poetics (to which the Locana explicitly refers) serve 
as a speculative paradigm for the doctrine of which Abhinavagupta 
is one of the foremost exponents. 


Jayaratha goes no further than a philosophical interpretation of 
the stanza, which coincides with the expressed meaning alone: eve- 
rything is sentient. And in order to establish that fundamental truth 
of Kashmirian non-dualist Saivism, Jayaratha develops the dramatic 
metaphor of the first hemistich. 


7 See GEROW 1971, p. 317: “mention made of a topic irrelevant to the subject” 
and INGALLS ET AL. 1990, who understands: “praise by means of the extrane- 
ous,” and identifies it as the allegory. 


8 The three types of relationship between aprastuta and prastuta being that of 
cause and effect, general and particular and similarity; see Dhvanydloka I 13 
and Locana. 
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The Locana proposes the same reading of the stanza: everything 
is sentient, including, first and foremost, the object wrongly said to 
be insentient, but the Locana goes beyond this statement by hinting 
at a second meaning, more esoteric, and for that very reason only 
suggested, thus taking the aprastutaprasamsd as an example of 
dhvani, specially, vastudhvani (see below, p. 50). 


Nevertheless, since Jayaratha identifies the stanza as an aprastu- 
taprasamsd, there should be a suggested meaning, which would be 
the prastuta. Although Jayaratha does not emphasize it, I propose to 
find that suggested meaning in the avataranikd to the exegetical pas- 
sage and in its conclusion (see below, p. 37). On the basis of an un- 
derstanding of that aprastutaprasamsd as organized by similarity (as 
shown by the Locana, which gives two examples of the figure and 
refers to our stanza as a case of aprastutaprasamsd based on simila- 
rity; see below, p. 48), the expressed aprastuta would be, beyond 
the apostrophe to the bhavavrata, the postulation of the equal sen- 
tience of the subject (here the pasu) and the object (in the form of 
all the objects, the bhdvavrdata). The suggested prastuta would be — 
by means of Jayaratha’s rather unexpected identification of the pasu 
with the vddin, the “opponent” — the Saivas’ non-dualist attack 
against all opponents of their doctrine, with the ultimate intention of 
ridiculing all of them and establishing the Saiva non-dualism as su- 
preme. 


Now, the question remains that, in the TA’s context and accord- 
ing to Jayaratha’s exegesis (who cares little, it seems, for the subtle- 
ties of Abhinavagupta’s reasonings in the Locana), the aprastuta- 
prasamsa is here to be understood as a mere figure of speech, and 
not as a case of vastudhvani, as claimed by Abhinavagupta in his 
Locana quoting the same verse. If one follows Anandavardhana’s 
exposition in the vrtti ad I 13° and Abhinavagupta’s commentary 
thereon, this means that, in the context of the TA, the direct express- 
ed meaning (the apostrophe to the bhdvavrdata) is considered pre- 
dominant (the criterium for such a distinction being that it is the ex- 
pressed meaning that, in this case, creates camatkdra, “wonder- 
ment”), whereas the suggested meaning (the ridiculing and defeat of 
the adversaries) is subordinated. We shall see the whole process in 
detail further on (pp. 48ff.). 


°  Tadmit, with Ingalls, that Anandavardhana is as well the author of the vrtti; see 
INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 25-27. 
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Thus, in the TA, the aprastutaprasamsa is considered as a mere 


figure of speech and mainly serves a polemical purpose. 


It is in this way that we can understand Jayaratha’s avataranika: 


idanim asya Sastrasya param gambhiryam manyamano granthakrt, etad- 
arthasatattvam ajandanair api anyair anyathabodhena yatkimcid uttanam 
eva anyathd ucyate, tan prati aprastutaprasamsaya upahasitum aha..., 


Now, considering the extreme depth of the [preceeding] teaching, [and, 
also,] that others, though ignorant of its essential meaning, persist in mak- 
ing erroneous and non-sensical pronouncements, as an effect of an under- 
standing itself erroneous, the author of the treatise contradicts them, using 
the [following] aprastutaprasamsa, for ridiculing them [...], 


as well as the conclusion, in which sarcasm intends to denounce any 
other system of thought as erroneous, and to reaffirm the infaillibi- 
lity of the non-dualist Saiva doctrine: 


evam prakrte ’pi asya granthasya yas tattvam na janati ma jiasit, pratyuta 
anyathapi yatkimcana vakti ity asav eva jado, na punar asya granthasya 
kascid dosah ity arthah | 


In order to come back to our subject, such is its meaning: the one who 
does not know the truth [expounded] in this treatise — let him not know it! 
And even more if he utters nonsense and falsehood, it is he himself who 
is the unconscious idiot; this treatise is not at fault in any way. This is the 
meaning. 


1. THE TANTRALOKAVIVEKA AD TANTRALOKA I 332 


I will limit myself to a synthesis of the analysis of the TAV, whose 
text I give in Appendix-1. 


The reasoning of the stanza is tightly woven and plays with pa- 


radox, as so often in this system of thought: 


1. 
2. 


Everything is sentient. This is why (yat)... 


... the one who says phenomenal diversity is insentient and 
stupid is himself insentient and stupid, blinded by his very ig- 
norance, that is, by his being unable to recognize the identity 
of the subject and the object; 

Nevertheless, since we Saivas imagine — by virtue of the prin- 


ciple of non-duality — that such an ignorant fool is similar to 
you, O bhavavrata, the blame that he puts on you and that we 
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have just transferred to him (since he is the fool) turns to 
praise. 


The entire philosophical point of the stanza lies in this last statement, 
the locus of a paradoxical mockery: it is because the jana partakes 
of this consciousness which he wrongly believes to be unconscious 
that he is really a sahrdaya,"° not for the reason he thinks (his sen- 
tience contrasting with the insentience of the objects). 


The TAV develops this line of thought and makes it clear that the 
stanza is a formulation of the non-dualism of the doctrine, which is 
precisely the main issue of the first chapter of the TA where our 
stanza appears. 


The novelty of the TAV’s interpretation consists in reading, 
under the jana of the stanza (who appears again in the relative 
clause: yas tvam Gha...), a vadin, that is, an “interlocutor” and there- 
fore an opponent of Trika monism (note that the term vddin appears 
three times in the TAV ad I 332; see Appendix-1, in bold). Jayaratha 
gives the content of the experience, inner struggles and impotence 
of that vddin, through a rather enigmatic (and unidentified'’) stanza 
showing him doing battle with the dualizing thoughts (vikalpas), 
whatever the school in which they have been theorized: 


adyasman asatah karisyati satah kim nu dvidha vapy ayam 
kim sthasnan uta naSvaran uta mithobhinnan abhinnan uta | 
ittham sadvadanavalokanaparair bhavair jagadvartibhir 
manye maunaniruddhyamanahrdayair duhkhena taih sthiyate || 


Now, will it [dialectics (according to the context of the stanza in the 
IPVV)] make us existent or nonexistent, or even both? Will it make us 
permanent or destructible, different from each other or nondifferent? In 
my view, thus [confronted with such dilemmas], beings remain in pain: 
they who live in this world, immersed in contemplating the face of the 
Being, have their hearts closed by the silence [to which they are reduced, 


10 On this reasoning, see the Locana ad Dhvanydlokavrtti I 13 quoted below, p. 
61. On the notion of sahrdaya(tda) in the aesthetic register, see esp. BANSAT- 
BOUDON 1992a, pp. 148-149, 151; also (for its use in both aesthetic and spiritual 
registers), 2012a, pp. 225-233; and below, n. 33. 


11 Although Abhinavagupta could well be its author, due to the similarity of struc- 
ture with TA I 332 (stanza organized by “manye’), as well as to the presence of 
the same stanza in another text by Abhinavagupta, namely the [svarapratyabhi- 
jiavivrtivimarsini (henceforth IPVV); see the following §. 
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unable as they are to see that the opposition sat-asat is meant to dissolve 
in the awareness of the supreme Self (paramdatman)"’). 


Let us note that the IPVV I 1, 1, Abhinavagupta’s commentary 
on Utpaladeva’s Vivrti (most of which has been lost), has already 
cited this stanza in a condensed form, in an extremely sarcastic pas- 
sage denying dialectics (tarka) the power of attaining supreme Rea- 
lity.'* Only “Recognition” (pratyabhijfid) of one’s identity with the 
supreme principle or reality can ensure one’s access to it, hence to 
liberation. 


Thus every dualist doctrine is reduced to the level of inferior 
thought, tinged with very ordinary prejudices, characterizing the 
common man who knows nothing at all (akimcijjfia), says the TAV, 
and who can be shown to be a fool of the first order.'* And yet one 


2 On this implied meaning, see IPVV I 1, 1 (translated below) and Bhagavadgita 


[BhG] I 16 [= II 17, in the Kasmir recension] and Abhinavagupta’s commen- 
tary thereon (in particular his gloss for antah). 


IPVV, vol. I, p. 9: evam paramesvarasvariipe samavisya granthakarah sitra- 
vrttyartham pirvapaksottarapaksaih samudghdatayisyan tarko ’pratisthah iti 
apratisthata, adyasman asatah karisyati satah sthasnin atho nasvaran iti, sva- 
SaktipradarSanamatrasarataya gomayapdyasiyanyayopahdasena paramarthan- 
upayogita | aho dhig vyakhyatrgraham itarahevakabhrtakam aho tarkasyantah 
kvacid api na labhyas ca vibudhaih |. “Having thus immersed himself in the 
nature of paramesvara and preparing to reveal the meaning of the verse and its 
commentary through a series of prima facie views and established conclusions, 
the author [Utpaladeva] says: ‘Dialectics has no foundation.’ The lack of foun- 
dation [of dialectics is explicit in the verse]: ‘Now, will it [dialectics] make us 
existent or nonexistent? [...] Will it make us permanent or destructible?’ [Trying 
to express] the supreme meaning [through logical terms] is pointless, according 
to [the verse]: ‘Alas! The understanding of dialecticians [only] results in an- 
other whim [to analyze]! Alas! For scholars, there is no end to dialectics!’ [Here 
the emphasis is on] the derisory nature [of dialectics when employed for the 
purpose of attaining the supreme meaning; it is as absurd as the reasoning cri- 
ticized] in the saying that assimilates ‘the cowpat and the milk’ [on the basis 
that they both have a bovine origin], given that the essence [of the supreme 
principle can only be perceived] when one sees its energy [at work behind the 
products that constitute empiric reality].” 


See in particular Abhinavagupta’s Paramarthasdara (henceforth PS) 27, which 
presents other systems of thought as mere practical and provisional truths (vya- 
vaharamdatram etat paramarthena tu na santy eva, for which Yogaraja glosses 
vyavaharamatram by samvrtyartham) and as such inferior to Abhinavagupta’s 
doctrine (see BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, p. 152, n. 656). See also 
the famous analogy used by Ksemaraja in his PH 8 (BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRI- 
PATHI 2011, pp. 160-161, n. 689), where the different schools are described as 
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sees the final pirouette which consists in the reversal of blame into 
praise. 


Already, in the avataranikd, as we have seen, the TAV shows 
how the stanza partakes of the polemic construction of the Traika 
system. Not only does this polemical tone persist throughout the 
commentary, but Jayaratha shows a violence which is foreign to the 
stanza itself and which culminates in the final condemnation, almost 
an imprecation (see above, p. 37). 


Thus there is no way out for the cornered adversary. And if, de- 
spite everything, he resists — so what! His position, now ruined, is 
of no consequence. 


I would have liked to show how, in the context of such a general 
attack on all dualism, one could read at least a partial refutation of 
the Samkhya. But this it is not the place for such a digression, nor 
for comparing the way both Trika and Samkhya use the theatrical 
metaphor. I shall limit myself to reminding the reader of SGmkhya- 
karika (henceforth SK) 59, 61, 65-66, where prakrti, unconscious 
yet active, is said to be playing before the purusa, conscious yet in- 
active — it is indeed an actress (nartaki; SK 59), since the Gaudapa- 
diyabhdsya speaks of the rasas she is enacting. 


Intent upon his demonstration of non-dualism, Jayaratha unfolds 
the dramatic metaphor of the first hemistich, showing how the ana- 
logy at work in the stanza poetically condenses the underlying argu- 
ment of the passage: objects are sentient (ajada), but the deity which 
presides over their manifestation disguises that sentience as make- 
believe insentience (jadatva), so much so that it succeeds in deceiv- 
ing the insensitive man (ahrdaya): the world displays its splendors 
to the finite being who is its deluded and impotent spectator. Thus 
Jayaratha unfolds the web of significations associated with the no- 
tion of sahrdayata, “sensibility,” understood as an aesthetic notion. 


One should observe, however, that Jayaratha forces the meaning 
of the stanza by making it serve his exegetic project, infringing on 
its morphology and syntax, and even on its metrics. 


the many “roles” (as well as “levels” of realization of the ultimate truth, bhi- 
mika) taken on by the Supreme Lord as an actor and are seen as hierarchical 
levels arranged along the scale of the fattvas — culminating with the eleventh 
and highest bhamikd or sthiti, which is that of Trika philosophers. 
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It seems, for instance, that he understands the present participle 
nartayan not as a causative, but as a sort of denominative (the equi- 
valent of a nartdyate), inasmuch as nartayan is glossed by natavat. 
Similarly, he dislocates the syntax by making nartayan govern the 
group in the instrumental: vividhabhir bhangibhih, when one ex- 
pects that an instrumental accompanying pracchddya might more 
naturally express means (unless the instrumental is considered as the 
complement of means applied to both gerunds and also to nartayan); 
moreover, the expected syntactic order would thus coincide with the 
metrical organization of the stanza, namely, with the second pdda, 
whereas nartayan, at the end of the first pada, would take a direct 
object: janasya hrdayani, which is shared with the gerund dkra- 


mya." 


Jayaratha persists in his bold interpretation, since the syntactic 
segment thus reorganized is again glossed by an equivalent one: vi- 
vidhabhir bhangibhih nartayan yat samkridase — natavat atattvikena 
rupena samullasasi. Thus, vividhabhir bhangibhih is explained as 
atattvikena riipena (“taking on a non-real form’’), nartayan as nata- 
vat, “in the way of an actor,” and samkridase as samullasasi (“he 
plays’).'® 

In the same vein, the term bhavigi is to be understood here more 
as “costumes” (one of its meanings) than as “twists” or “bends’”"’ (or 
emotional “modes,” as understood in the Locana; see below, p. 61) 
— such costumes representing the various roles played by the actor. 
Let us remember that the aharyabhinaya — costume and make-up — 
although it has “to be borrowed” (ahdrya) from the external world 
before the actor enters the stage, is conceived as a full-fledged reg- 
ister of acting (abhinaya).'® 


This will be the syntactical order of the stanza in Abhinavagupta’s self-exegesis 
of the same verse in the Locana; see below, p. 58: hathdd eva lokam yatheccham 
vikarakaranabhir nartayati. 


Lit., “Since (yat) you play (samkridase = samullasasi), in the way of an actor 
(nartayan = natavat), with various costumes, i.e. with a form that is not real 
(vividhabhir bhangibhih = atattvikena riipena).” 

' Cf. Padoux’s translation: “O Totalité des choses! De force, Tu t’empares des 
cceurs humains et Tu joues, tel un acteur, 4 cacher sous de multiples détours 
(my emphasis) le coeur du Soi [...]””; transl. SILBBURN AND PADOUX 1998, p. 126. 


8 On the four registers of abhinaya, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1990; also BANSAT- 
BOUDON 1992, pp. 145-155, 341-387. 
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The verb itself, samkridase (glossed as samullasasi), is also to be 
understood in the sense of dramatic acting, when it evokes the divine 
actor, the natardja — or his Sakti, as we shall see. 


We should note with what coherence the stanza and its commen- 
tary spin out the metaphor, in conformity with the essential linea- 
ments of the aesthetic theory defended by Abhinavagupta and the 
Saiva tradition, including the key notion of sahrdayata and its anto- 
nym, ahrdayata. 


Both texts manifest the tension between the two protagonists of 
the aesthetic experience as lived out in the theatre, that is, the actor 
and the spectator. Nothing is left out of the process. On one side, the 
actor, master of himself and of the universe (if I can borrow from 
Corneille, Cinna, Vth act!), that is, master of the splendors lucidly 
displayed to the spectator’s eyes (since, like the divine actor, he cau- 
ses the objective world to be on stage);'? master also of that specta- 
tor's heart, which he moves “forcibly” (athdt), that is, “at will” (va- 
theccham, as we shall see in the Locana quoted below, p. 61), and 
who hides his Self in order to assume the variety of his roles. On the 
other side, the spectator, more specifically the unqualified spectator, 
the ahrdaya, who sees nothing but the diversity of the world in the 
variety of those roles. 


Such a spectator — who is a figure of the opponent in the inter- 
pretation of the TAV — is, in fact, deceived, unable to discern the 
reality beneath appearances. And he is all the more deceived since 
he overestimates himself — wrongy believing, due to his presumptu- 
ousness (a way of translating the philosophical notion the Trika in- 
herits from the Samkhya, namely abhimdna,” the sentiment of the 
ego, and not of the Self), that he is a sahrdaya. 


On the philosophical level, the insensibility (ahrdayatd) of that 
deceived spectator represents avidyd (or ajiidna), metaphysical ig- 
norance, as it manifests itself in a double error (bhranti) consisting, 
in Saiva reasonings and particularly in Abhinavagupta’s PS (30-31 
and 39-40), in taking the Self for the non-Self, that is, in forgetting 
the unity of the Self and in placing before itself the object, namely 
phenomenal diversity (to which also belong the multiplicity of the 


'° On Siva as the unique Agent and Actor and the reasonings on the “beingness” 


(astitva) of the phenomenal world, see BANSAT-BOUDON 2014, pp. 64-73. 
20 See PS 19 in BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 138ff. 
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paSus*'), before just as wrongly taking the non-Self (the body, the 
breath, etc.) as the Self — which amounts to being an error heaped 
upon error, “darkness upon darkness” (timirdd api timiram idam), 
or a “great pustule upon a boil” (gandasyopari mahadn ayam spho- 
tah), as PS 31 says.” 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note that at some point in the 


IPVV (ad II 4 19, vol. III, p. 244)” it is the error itself (bhrama)™ 
which plays on the stage: 


21 


22 


23 


24 


sa ca bhramo natyatulyasya aparamarthasato ’tyaktasvariipavastambha- 
nanatakalpena paramesvaraprakdasena pratitigocarikrtasya samsarasya 
ndyakah sittradharah pradhanabhitah pravartayitd itivrtte nayako va, 
yallagnam visvetivrttam abhati; tata eva prathamah | 


On this point, see especially Spandanirnaya I 1 (quoted and translated in BAN- 
SAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 330-331) which states that Siva takes on 
the role of the seven pramdtrs and of the objects which they bring into being. 


On the double error, see BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 24-25, 161- 
169, 191-192 and n. 848; also, below, n. 24. 


Quoted in RATIE 2011, pp. 559; see also J. T6rzs6k’s contribution to this vol- 
ume. 
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Here “bhrama’ must be construed as “bhrdnti,” “error,” and refers to the Traika 
conception of a two-levelled error. According to Abhinavagupta and his com- 
mentator in the PS, the first level of error is to mistake the Self for the non-Self, 
ie., in forgetting one’s own plenitude and in apprehending oneself as a finite 
subject, defined in relation to an object (see PS 25 and 30 in BANSAT-BOUDON 
AND TRIPATHI 2011). Thereupon intervenes the second level of error: taking the 
non-Self (body, buddhi, etc.) to be the Self, that is, predicating the Self of the 
non-Self, so that we assert ‘I am fat,’ ‘I am intelligent,’ etc. (see PS 31 in BAN- 
SAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011). On the interpretation of bhrama here, in the 
IPVV, as an error on two levels — of which the first, more fundamental one is 
to mistake the Self for the non-Self — I somewhat differ from Ratié and Térzs6k 
(see above, n. 23). See, for instance, Yogaraja’s Paramarthasaravivrti (hence- 
forth PSV) ad 61: bhrantih dvayariipo bhramah, “the ‘error,’ 1.e., the illusion 
formed of duality,” and PSV 39, who describes how the dissolution of the sec- 
ond level of error is the condition for the vanishing of the first and main grade 
of error: yavad andtmani dehadav atmabhimano na galitas tavat svatmapratha- 
ripe ’pi jagati bhedaprathamoho na viliyate. “As long as the conceit that locates 
the Self in the non-Self — the body, etc. — does not dissipate, so long does the 
delusion not dissolve that consists in valorizing difference (lit. ‘display of dif- 
ference’) in this world, [the things of] which are even so but the display of one’s 
own Self.” (Transl. BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, p. 192.) Here that 
first grade of error is described as bhedaprathamohah, the “delusion that con- 
sists in valorizing difference.” 
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The drama (ndtya) that the world of transmigration is [i.e. the phenomenal 
world subjected to the cycle of rebirth] (samsara),”> though ultimately 
deprived of reality, can only be experienced insofar as it is the manifesta- 
tion of the supreme Lord who, like the actor (nata), never gives up his 
own, immutable nature. [Metaphysical] error” is the hero (nayaka)*’ of 
the drama; in other words, it is the si#tradhara, the leader of the company, 
whose preeminent function is both that of instigator of the plot (itivrtta) 
and protagonist of the play. It is in its close connection with metaphysical 
error that the plot of the universe (visvetivrtta) appears. This is why me- 
taphysical error is “primary.” 


Error here is nothing but nescience (avidyd), namely the mistaking 
of the Self for the non-Self which in turn will lead to an even deeper 
error, that of mistaking the non-Self for the Self. Like the siitradha- 
ra, both the leader and first actor of a theatre group who plays the 
main role (n@yaka), avidyd leads the plot of the universe (visvetivrt- 
ta) on the stage of the world of transmigration (samsdra). Better than 
visva in the alternative analogy, that of the drama of the universe 
(visvetivrtta), samsdra is able to represent the target in the metaphor 
of the “world as a theatre”: in the endless flow of reincarnations, 
empirical beings take on one role after another. And although, in 
Saiva terms, the play (ndtya) is not ultimately “true” (aparamartha- 
sat),”® it has enough power of illusion to fool the spectators, so long 
as these remain in the condition of pasu. At the source of this dra- 
matic illusion is Paramesvara, the Supreme Agent’? and Supreme 


5 Lit. “the world of transmigration comparable to a play.” 


26 “Error” here is in the sense of nescience (avidyd); see below. 


27 With a play on the word ndyaka, “the one who leads,” which in dramaturgy also 
refers to the “hero.” So error leads the dramatic plot of the universe in the same 
way as the sitradhara leads it on the stage: it is both its instigator and main 
protagonist. For the sitradhdra is the character de rigueur in the prologue 
which introduces the dramatic fiction as well as the first protagonist of the play 
(see LEvI 1890, p. 378 and BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, p. 83 et 219). He is also the 
true incarnation of theatricality in that he appears as the very figure of the Actor 
in the purvaranga, the half-ritualistic and half-dramatical “preliminaries” to the 
performance of the dramatic fiction which are described in the fifth chapter of 
the Ndatyasastra (see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 74-76). 

28 Cf. above, p. 41, Jayaratha’s notation: atdttvikena ripena, “taking on a non-real 
form.” 

2° On Siva as the Agent par excellence, see BANSAT-BOUDON 2014, pp. 65-71. See 
also IPV II 4 19 (vol. I, p. 200): iti cidripasyaiva kartrtvam upapannam abhin- 
nasya bhedaveSasahisnutvena kriyadsaktyavesasambhavat, “Thus, only what is 
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actor, who, in disguising himself, plays at being other than himself 
without ever being affected by it (atyaktasvarapdvastambhanata).”° 
This is possible because such a change of appearance, far from being 
due to particular circumstances, stems from Paramesvara’s power 
to hide at will. This ability is one of his saktis, his tirodhdnaSsakti, 
his concealment energy.*' Thus the disguisement of the Self is a cor- 
relate of its sovereign freedom, its svdtantryasakti, the first of its 
energies.” The notation “dadtmahrdayam pracchddya” (TA I 332) is 
therefore an essential element of the playful process of self-subju- 
gation which can be read between the lines of the stanza. 


One can see that the stanza and its commentaries transpose me- 
taphysical ignorance to the aesthetic register: thus the TAV concei- 
ves of ajfiana as ahrdayata, which implies an imperfect education 
(duhsiksita), as opposed to the perfect education that characterizes 


undivided consciousness can be an Agent, for, being capable of taking on dif- 
ferent forms, it can exercize the power of action.” 


30 On the main characteristic of the Lord, i.e. that his essential nature cannot be 
altered whatever form he takes on, see in particular PSV 1 quoting Spandaka- 
rika (henceforth SpK) I 3 (see BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 66-67, 
and n. 253); also PS 34 (and PSV ad loc.) and PS 36. This is also the case with 
ordinary, empirical, actors who never forget that they themselves are not the 
characters or at least not fundamentally so. This they never — or should never — 
ignore, since they would otherwise risk being possessed by the deity whose role 
they are playing or start doing for real what should remain fiction, for example 
killing a fellow actor who happens to be playing the part of an enemy (see the 
anecdotes in TARABOUT 1998, pp. 296ff.). See also IPV II 4 19 (quoted above, 
n. 29) which asserts that, although capable of being many, the Lord (or cons- 
ciousness, cit) remains one and unaffected by the multiplicity he himself crea- 
tes. It is in this context that the passage of the IPVV (vol. III, p. 244) quoted 
above, p. 43, uses the metaphor of the error as siitradhara. 


31 See HULIN 1978, p. 308, n. 5, who translates by “énergie de célement.” The 
tirodhanaSakti is one of the paiicakrtya, Siva’s five cosmic functions (see BAN- 
SAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, p. 100, n. 413). 


32 See PSV 5 commenting on “Siva himself, who takes on the condition of a fet- 
tered soul”: “Thus, that Lord who has been described above as a uniform mass 
of blissful consciousness, and whose nature is freedom (sva@tantrya), Siva him- 
self, whose essence is now the veiling of his own true nature (svariipagopana), 
takes on the role (bhamika) of a cognizer endowed with a body, according to 
his own will, as though he were an actor (nata) and, since he is [henceforth] to 
be maintained and treated as a domestic animal [that is, as a tethered beast], he 
is now distinguished by his existence as a fettered subject (pasu)”; on svariipa- 
gopana, see also also PS 15 (on mayasakti) and PSV ad loc.: BANSAT-BOUDON 
AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 126-129, and n. 529. 
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the sahrdaya, in aesthetics.* The height of ignorance and bewilder- 
ment (moha) is to think of oneself as sensible and sensitive, as well 
as perfectly educated. 


On the one hand, therefore, we have that deceived spectator; on 
the other, the sovereign actor. But who is this actor who is the object 
of comparison for the bhavavrata? “He” is, in fact, an actress, even 
if in veiled terms. Abhinavagupta himself gives this interpretative 
key in his IPV ad IPK I 1, 4:** the actor par excellence, that is, the 
agent of phenomenal manifestation, is the maydsakti, herself an hy- 
postasis of Siva’s Sakti, therefore indissociable from him:*° 


... tesam “jadabhiitanam” cinmayatve ‘pi mayakhyayd iSvarasaktya ja- 
dyam prapitanam jivantam pramataram Gsritya pratisthd... | 


[...] Although made of consciousness, the “insentient entities” are made 
insentient by the work of the Lord’s Sakti named maya. Their foundation 
depends on the living being, that is, on the cognizing subject [...]. 


It is that mayGsakti (who “measures” out the empirical world) that 
the Saiva doctrine presents, with the organization of the thirty-six 
tattvas, as governing the phenomenal manifestation, called meya —a 
derivative of the same root md, “to measure,” “to construct.” 


In this respect, and in this respect only, maya is comparable to 
the prakrti of the Samkhya, who shows herself on the stage of the 
world*® by assuming, one after the other, those roles that are her 
“evolutes” or “products,” the remaining twenty-three tattvas — the 
difference consisting in that prakrti is unconscious, whereas maya, 


33 See Abhinavagupta’s famous definition of the sahrdaya in Locana ad Dhvany- 


dloka, vrtti ad I 1 (CSS ed., pp. 38-39; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 70): yesam ka- 
vydnusilanabhydsavasdad visadibhite manomukure varnaniyatanmayibhavana- 
yogyata te svahrdayasamvadabhdjah sahrdayah; for the use of sahrdayata in 
both aesthetic and spiritual registers, see BANSAT-BOUDON 201 2a, pp. 225-233. 


34 See the text of the stanza, IPK I 1, 4, in Appendix-3. 


35 See, for instance, Abhinavagupta’s mavgala to his Locana on Anandavardha- 


na’s avataranika to III 1 (CSS ed., p. 288; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 369): sma- 
rami smarasamhdaralilapatavasdlinah | prasahya Sambhor dehardham harantim 
paramesvarim ||. “I remember the Supreme Goddess who stole half of Sambhu’s 
body after he had shown his effortless skill in playing at annihilating Smara 
himself.” 


36 See SK 59 and above, p. 40; also BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 52- 
53. 
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Siva’s hypostasis*’ (in other words, the hypostasis of Conscious- 
ness), is conscious throughout. 


This is the reason why the stanza is a hymn to the deity which 
sets in motion the bhdvavrdata. Besides, in this non-dualism, it makes 
little difference whether it is an actor (Siva) or an actress (mdyda).** 


It is worth noting that the passage of the IPV I 1, 4 that offers that 
interpretative key to TA I 332 is precisely the one a propos of which 
Bhaskara, commenting on it, in his turn, several centuries later, finds 
it appropriate to cite the same stanza, although with a tiny variant 
(see Appendix-4). Thus the philosophical point of the stanza, in the 
TA, at least, is strengthened by the usage Bhaskara makes of it. 


Let us come back to the long-drawn-out metaphor. When it is 
said of this actor, or this actress, that he/she hides his/her Self, one 
cannot help seeing here a reference to the notion of saksatkarakal- 
papratiti (or pratyaksakalpapratiti) a “quasi direct perception,””? es- 
sential to the success of the aesthetic process meant to culminate in 
rasa. 


In effect, saksatkarakalpapratiti is a way to condense in one term 
the complex process that manifests on the stage a person (or a fancy) 
who, being neither entirely the actor nor entirely the character, al- 
lows the spectator to see everything with impunity, in a distanciated 
rapture. As such, the “quasi direct perception” governs the next step 
of the aesthetical process when considered from the point of view of 
the audience, namely sa@dharanikarana or “generalization.” Sadhda- 
ranikarana, the depersonalization of emotions free of any reference 
to a specific ego (and thus their universalization), enables the au- 
dience to enjoy a controlled and purified identification (tanmayibha- 
va), the source of delight and bliss.”” 


As for the influence cast over the hearts of men, it is a way of 
alluding to rasa, the irresistible aesthetic rapture which, when trans- 
posed onto the ontological level, merges with the beatific experience 


37 See PS 15 in BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 126-129, where maya 
is described as devi maydsaktih; also BANSAT-BOUDON 2008, pp. 60-62. 


38 See TAV VIII 333: deviti devabhinnatvat. 


39 The notion is found at several places in the Abhinavabhdrati ad NatyaSastra; 
see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 150-152; 2012, pp. 224-225. 

40 On the stages of the aesthetic process as analyzed by Abhinavagupta in his 
Abhinavabharati, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 152-155, 1992a and 2012, pp. 
214-215. 
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of “repose in the Self” (Gtmavisranti)"' preliminary to the experience 
of “liberation in this life” Givanmukti). I have shown several times 
how the aesthetic experience works as a propaedeutics to the spiritu- 
al.” I shall thus not linger on this question, but we will return to it a 
propos the Locana (see below, pp. 50-55). 


To conclude this part: phenomenal diversity in the form of the ma- 
ydsakti plays before the spectator, and plays with him as well, if he 
happens not to be a sahrdaya, making him wrongly believe in the 
dichotomy subject/object. 


2. THE LOCANA** AD DHVANYALOKAVRTT1 I 134 


Let us come to the Locana. The broader context is that of the expo- 
sition of dhvani; the narrower context, that of the definition of the 
aprastutaprasamsd, more precisely, of the third category of apra- 
stutaprasamsa, based on the similarity of the expressed (which is, in 
this case, aprastuta — what is non-pertinent to the speaker and the 
listener) and the suggested (which is prastuta — what is pertinent to 
them), in order to establish where and when the figure works as such 
or as a case of dhvani. 


What Anandavardhana wants to show is that he has discovered 
something new, not a new name for categories already recognized, 
and so he goes through a number of such well-known categories — 
alamkaras that involve an element of suggestion (including the 
aprastutaprasamsd) — and shows that they are not at all identical 
with his new concept of dhvani. He is thus led to defend his new 
theory, namely that the Glamkdrika register is delimited by the pre- 
dominance of the literal meaning, whereas that of the dhvani is de- 
fined by the predominance of the suggested meaning. Therefore, ta- 
king the aprastutaprasamsG as an example, he concludes (CSS ed., 
pp. 126-129; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 159): 


41 On the notion of dtmavifranti, see below, p. 72 and n. 100; also BANSAT-BOU- 
DON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 56, 71, 321. 


#2 See, esp., BANSAT-BOUDON 2004, pp. 280-283; 2012, pp. 231-233. 
48 CSS ed., pp. 127-132; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 160-163, 165-167. 
4 CSS ed., pp. 125-132; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 158-165. 
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... yada tu sariipyamatravasendprastutaprasamsayam aprakrtaprakrtayoh 
sambandhas tadapy aprastutasya sarupyabhidhiyamanasya pradhanyena- 
vivaksayam dhvanav evantarbhavah | itaratha tv alamkarantaratvam eva | 
tad ayam atra samksepah — 

vyangyasya yatrapradhanyam vacyamatranuydyinah | 

samdsoktyadayas tatra vacyalankrtayah sphutah || 

vyangyasya pratibhamatre vacarthanugame ’pi va | 

na dhvanir yatra va tasya pradhanyam na prattyate | 

tatparav eva Sabdarthau yatra vyangyam prati sthitau | 

dhvaneh sa eva visayo mantavyah sankarojjhitah || 


[...]. But when, in an aprastutaprasamsa, the relation of extraneous and 
germane is based only on similarity, then, if the extraneous expressed idea 
(aprastuta) bearing similarity is not intended to be predominant, the case 
falls in the area of dhvani. Otherwise,* it will just be one of the figures.*° 
Here then is the summary of the matter: 

“Wherever the suggested meaning (vyarigya) does not predominate, but is 
merely ancillary to the literal sense (vdcya), it is clear that such instances 
are only figures of the literal sense, such as samdsokti and others,” 

“In places where there is just a glimmer of the suggested or where the 
suggested is just subservient to the expressed, or where its preeminence 
is not clearly discernible, there is no dhvani,” 

“Only those instances wherein word and meaning are solely directed to- 
wards the suggested should be regarded as the area of dhvani — which 
admits no admixture of [any figure of speech].””” 


In his Locana,** Abhinavagupta goes further (CSS ed., pp. 127-128; 
INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 162-163). For some reason, he considers 
that the capacity to arouse wonder (camatkdrakd@ritva) in the listener 
is the criterion for determining which of the explicit or suggested 
meanings prevails. Moreover, he seems to link or even subordinate 
the ability to create a sense of wonder in the listener with the plau- 
sibility of the meaning, be it literal or suggested. 
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Le., if it is the aprastuta that is intended to be predominant. 

Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 159 (slightly modified). 

My translation; see Locana ad loc., where anupravesa comments on sarkara: 
sankarenalankadranupravesasambhavanayé ujjhita ity arthah. Anandavardhana 
and his exegete will take up the question again, in Dhvanydlokavrtti ad III 40 
and Locana thereon; see below, § 3. 


Locana ad the vrtti (CSS ed., pp. 126ff.): yada tu sariipyamatravasendaprastuta- 
praSamsayam... 
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Giving the example of a stanza whose protagonist is a vetdla, 
Abhinavagupta argues that the believability of the literal meaning — 
which seems to be the source of the listener’s sense of wonder — is 
a factor in the decision to consider it predominant.” That first seg- 
ment of the passage (see complete text in Appendix-2) reads as fol- 
lows: 


atra yady api saripyavasena krtaghnah kascid anyah prastuta aksipyate, 
tathapy aprastutasyaiva vetdlavrttantasya camatkdra-karitvam | na hy 
acetanopdlambhavad asambhadvyamano ’yam artho na ca na hrdya iti va- 
cyasyatra pradhanata | ... 


Here, although some other ingrate is suggested as the pertinent subject 
(prastuta), by the power of similarity, the capacity of causing wonder” 
lies in the story of the vetala, which is extraneous. The sense is not im- 
possible as would be a reproach against an insentient being, and it is not 
without attraction. So the predominance here lies in the literal sense.*' 


However, says the second segment of the Locana, if the literal mean- 
ing is entirely implausible, that goes hand in hand with a suggested 
meaning that is the source of the verse’s main charm — which would 
then make it a vastudhvani, namely the “suggestion of some narra- 
tive item or ‘content.’” This is where (CSS ed., p. 127; INGALLS ET 
AL. 1990, p. 162) Abhinavagupta makes a self-citation of his own 
stanza (“bhavavrata hathdj...,” already present in TA I 332): 


... yadi punar acetanadinadtyantasambhavyamanatadarthavisesanenadpra- 
stutena varnitena prastutam aksipyamadnam camatkarakari tada vastu- 


dhvanir asau | yathé mamaiva — “bhavavrata hathdj...” 


But if the pertinent subject [of the utterance] (prastuta) [i.e., the speaker’s 
intention which he wants to convey to the listener, therefore, the suggested 
meaning he has in his mind] is a source of wonder (camatkarakarin), [al- 
though] suggested (aksipyamdna) by means of [another] that is non-perti- 
nent (or irrelevant) (aprastuta) to the speaker and the listener — insofar as 
that [other irrelevant subject] is insentient, etc., or described in such a way 
that its particularities are entirely unimaginable (atyantasambhavyamana) 
for such a result [namely, suggesting the real meaning] — then, we have a 


The point is further discussed below, Dhvanydlokavrtti III 40; see below, p. 67, 


and n. 91. 


%° Underlined passages are my emphasis. 


5! Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 162 (slightly modified). 
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case of vastudhvani, as in this verse of my own: “O whole of things, for- 
cibly...”? 


Let us examine these two stanzas, which Abhinavagupta gives as 
examples of the category of aprastutaprasamsda based on similari- 
ty. 

1. The first one, which shows a verdala killing his benefactor, ironi- 
cally celebrates the former as the Prince of gratitude. That is the 
expressed/explicit meaning. The suggested meaning aims at some 
other ingrate, of whom we know nothing in the absence of context, 
or at any other ingrate.** Nevertheless, it is the expressed meaning, 
the colourful story of the vetala, which is a cause of wonder (camat- 
karakdrin), while it is all the more credible (hence convincing) as 
vetdlas’ stories are a recurrent motive in narrative literature. 


Thus, as one may infer from the next passage of the Locana, one 
can recognize here an instance of aprastutaprasamsd, since ingrati- 
tude is common to the explicit and implicit subjects of the utterance, 
but it is an aprastutaprasamsda pertaining to the Glamkarika register, 
since there is something striking and convincing in the description 
of the non-pertinent vetala, which makes that literal meaning pre- 
dominant (vacyasyatra pradhanata). 


2. The second stanza given as an example, which Abhinavagupta 
says that he composed himself, without giving its source, is the stan- 
za under examination: “bhdvavrata hathdj...” Abhinavagupta ex- 
plains that, the expressed meaning being completely impossible, i.e., 
implausible (how to address the mass of the objects and to consider 
them as sentient?),*° the suggested meaning prevails over it, thus 
creating wonder and establishing the stanza as a case of vastudhvani. 


* My translation. See below, p. 57, for an extended translation of the same pas- 


sage, which applies to the verse itself (“bhdvavrata,” etc.) and shows its impli- 
cations once the suggested meaning has been identified. 


3 Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta will take up the question again in III 40; 


see below, § 3. 


54 The verse, which addresses the verdla (a sGrdilavikridita, with two irregulari- 


ties: the 8" syllable is long; there is one syllable too many, at the beginning of 
the second pdda; it should read “kandhe”’ instead of “svakandhe’’), reads as fol- 
lows: prand yena samarpitas tatra balad yena tvam utthapitah svakandhe yasya 
ciram sthito ’si vidadhe yas te saparyam api | tasyasya smitamdatrakena janayan 
prandapaharikriyam bhratah pratyupakarinam dhuri param vetala lilayase ||. 

3 See the passage of the Locana quoted immediately above, which emphasizes 
that the “particularities” ascribed to the aprastuta (the bhdvavrdta) are “entirely 
unimaginable” (atyantasambhavyamana). 
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Otherwise, it would indeed be a case of aprastutaprasamsd based on 
similarity, but this aprastutapraSamsd would pertain to the rhetori- 
cal register alone (as in the stanza of the vetala). 


This is what Anandavardhana teaches (CSS ed., pp. 128-129, 
quoted above, p. 49). It is, as well, what Abhinavagupta develops 
(CSS ed., p. 128; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 163): 


“itharathd tv iti” 
tvam na vyangyasya katham cid api pradhanya iti bhavah | 


itarathaiva punar alankarantaratvam alankaravisesa- 


“But, otherwise...” — Otherwise, it will just be another figure of speech, 
that is, the particular figure of speech [named aprastutaprasamsa]; but 
this is not the case when the suggested meaning is prevalent in any way 
whatsoever. Such is the deeper meaning.*® 


Now, what is this suggested meaning? Abhinavagupta reveals it 
first, immediately after quoting his stanza: under the description of 
the bhavavrdata, one should read the detailed and very lively evoca- 
tion of a mahdpurusa, a “great being” — a “great being” who puzzles 
Ingalls (see, below, p. 63), and in whom I propose to recognize the 
figure of the jivanmukta, who is “liberated while living.” In effect, 
all the epithets qualifying that mahdpurusa might apply to the jivan- 
mukta. 


Here comes the third part of the passage, which deals with the 
figure of the jivanmukta, i.e., the unfolding of the suggested mean- 
ing: 


... kaScin mahapuruso vitarago ’pi sardgavad iti nyayena gadhavivekalo- 
katiraskrtatimirapratano ‘pi lokamadhye svatmanam pracchddayaml lo- 
kam ca vacalayann atmany apratibhasam evangikurvams tenaiva lokena 
murkho ’yam iti yad avajniayate tada tadtyam lokottaram caritam prastu- 
tam vyangyataya pradhanyena prakasyate... 


I summarize the passage, which is given entirely in the Appendix. 
The statement that first gives the key to such correspondences is that 
the mahdapurusa, “although living in this world” (lokamadhye; pre- 
cisely what makes the jivanmukta a living oxymoron), has dispelled 
the darkness of metaphysical ignorance (gddhavivekdlokatiraskrta- 
timirapratano ’pi). He nonetheless hides his Self (svatmanam prac- 
chddayan), in conformity with the modes of life of a renunciate: al- 
though dispassionnate (vitardgo ’pi), he behaves as if still in the grip 


56 My translation. Note that the topic will be taken up again by Anandavardhana 
and his exegete in III 40, and further clarified (see below, § 3). 
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of ordinary passions (sardgavad); by so doing he is the object of 
innumerable comments and gossips (lokam ca vacdlayan), which he 
accepts without trying to deny them (@tmany apratibhdsam evangi- 
kurvan). This is why people regard him as a fool or madman (miir- 
kha) and despise him (avajfidyate) for it. Such is, Abhinavagupta 
concludes, the extraordinary, supra-mundane conduct (lokottaram 
caritam) of so extraordinary (kaScit)’’ a man. 


This is a remarkable text, probably one of the most complete des- 
criptions of the jivanmukta, whose main feature is that he is lokotta- 
ra. In which way? Although living in this phenomenal world, he sees 
through it and accedes to ultimate reality, as taught by Bhagavadgita 
(henceforth BHG) II 71 (according to the numbering of the Kashmi- 
rian version; see Lakshman Joo’s edition), which Anandavardhana 
quotes as an example for Dhvanydlokavrtti ad II 1 (see below, p. 
56): 


ya nis sarvabhitanam tasyam jagarti samyamt | 
yasyam jagrati bhatani sa ratrih pasyato muneh || 


That which is night™ for all beings, in that the self-controlled ascetic is 
awake. That in which all beings are awake is night for the sage who sees. 


In this way, “supramundanity” is associated with supralucidity,” 
with the result that the jivanmukta remains indifferent to the ordina- 
ry world, its affects, prescriptions and prohibitions. We observe 
many ways of referring to the jivanmukta’s alaukika or lokottara 
character, besides the use of the term itself, among which are the 
recourse to paradox, as in the verse of the BHG just quoted, and such 
exclamations as “iti citram,” “how wonderful!”, by which the Gita- 
rthasamgraha comments on it® — another way of expressing that 
everpresent camatkdra, “wonder,” “wonderment,” which is also a 
criterion, as we have seen, for determining which of the explicit or 


57 On this connotation of kascit, see notably D. Shulman’s paper in this volume. 


38 “Night” is a metaphor for maya, as explained by the Gitarthasamgraha. See the 


entire passage ad loc. 


%° See also Locana on Dhvanydlokavrtti ad III 1 (quoted below, p. 56), comment- 


ing on BHG II 71. 

Gitarthasamgraha ad BHG II 71: ... pasyata eva sa ratrir iti citram | vidyayam 
cavadhatte yogi yatra sarvo vimiidhah | avidyayam tv abuddhah yatra janah 
prabuddhah — ity api citram. 
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suggested meanings prevails, hence, whether the verse belongs to 
the dhvani register or to that of the alamkaras."' 


All similar features specific to the jivanmukta are variously em- 
phasized in the texts, especially in Saiva texts. 


The way the jivanmukta makes others talk about him (lokam ca 
vacalayan), without trying to explain himself — so much so that he 
is, for ordinary men, an object of scandal and contempt — is describ- 
ed in Gitarthasamgraha ad BHG XIV 26: 


yas tu phalam kimcid apy anabhilasyan kim etad alikam anutisthasi iti pa- 
ryanuyujyamano ’pi nirantarabhagavadbhaktivedhavidrutantahkaranata- 
ya kantakitaromavan vepamdanatanur vispharitanayanayugalaparivarta- 
manasalilasampatah tasnimbhavenaivottaram prayacchati | 


Harassed by his circle, who cannot bear not to understand him: 
“Why such an untrue behaviour?” (which is in some way an echo of 
“hiding his Self” — svatmanam pracchddayan — of the Locana), the 
yogin answers through silence to the crowd of the pasus, immersed 
as he is in the mystical experience of bhakti, whose symptoms are 
thrilling with joy, quivering and an uninterrupted flow of tears from 
his wide open eyes. 


This is of course more than what the common man can under- 
stand and tolerate. Therefore the jivanmukta is harassed, mocked 
and despised for being stupid (markha), insensible or insentient (ja- 
da), or even insane (unmatta).” 


Similarly, karika 71 (an arya) in the PS, also a work of Abhinava- 
gupta, asserts: 


madaharsakopamanmathavisadabhayalobhamohaparivarjt | 
nihstotravasatkaro jada iva vicared avadamatih || 


Living without self-deception, excitement, anger, infatuation, dejection, 
fear, greed, or delusion; uttering neither praises [of the gods] nor ritual 
formulae and having no opinions whatever, he should behave as one in- 
sensible (jada). 


This vision of the jivanmukta is the same as in the Locana and the 
Gitarthasamgraha. It is worth noting that the “jada” of the stanza is 
glossed by Yogaraja as “unmatta” — “insane” in the eyes of the world 


61 On camatkdra, see BANSAT-BOUDON ANDTRIPATHI 2011, p. 320. 


62 See below. 
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— which implies that “having effectively conquered himself, consi- 
dering that all is brahman, he should disport himself for purposes of 
play.”® 


Such a description of the jivanmukta, although marked as Saiva, 
is nonetheless shared by other schools, as the Vedantic AgamasGstra 
(II 36b-37) clearly shows.™ 


In the same vein, the Balapriya subcommentary of the Locana 
cites a stanza, probably a proverb, which describes the way the 
world (or the common man) and the jivanmukta (here the “one who 
knows the reality” — jfdtatattva) consider each other as a pisdca, 
conventionally perceived as insentient (jada) and insane (unmatta): 


jidtatattvasya loko ’yam jadonmattapisacavat | 
jidtatattvo ’pi lokasya jadonmattapisacavat \| 


For the one who knows the reality, this world is like an insentient and 
insane pisaca, but, for this world, it is the one who knows the reality who 
is like an insentient and insane pisdca.© 


63 Commenting on PS 71: jada iva vicared avadamatih, “He should just behave as 


one insensible, having no opinions whatever,” Yogaraja observes: purnatvdd 
akanksavirahdac conmatta ivetikartavyataripe Sastriye karmani pramGnopapan- 
ne va prameyasatattve pramatrbhih sahedam upapannam idam neti vicaraba- 
hiskrtabuddhir... iti dantaprayo bhitva sarvam brahmavalokayan kridartham 
vihared eveti jadatvena niriipitah |. “Since he is himself replete, due to the ab- 
sence of all expectations, he is like one at a loss (unmatta); his mind has ban- 
ished considerations having to do with actions taught in the injunctive treatises, 
such as those that specify the manner of accomplishing [rituals, etc.] or [those 
that involve] the existence of something to be apprehended in conformity with 
some mode of correct apprehension (pramdna) and requiring an accompanying 
apprehender (pramdtr), such as ‘this [conclusion] is proven, this [one] is not’ 
[...]. Thus, having effectively conquered himself, considering that all is brah- 
man, he should disport himself for purposes of play. For this reason, he has 
been described here as insensible (or insane).”” On the ascetic seen as unmatta 
in Tantric texts, see J. Torzs6k’s contribution to this volume. 


6 =Agamasastra II 36cd-37: ... advaitam samanuprapya jadaval lokam dacaret || ni- 


stutir nirnamaskaro nihsvadhakara eva ca | caldcalaniketas ca yatir yadrcchiko 
bhavet ||. “Having realized nonduality, one should behave as a fool among peo- 
ple. Giving no praise, paying no homage, nor pronouncing svadhd [1.e., not of- 
fering libations to the Manes/Ancestors], with an unfixed home, and acting 
spontaneously [without willing anything] (yadrcchika), one should become an 
ascetic.” (Transl. BHATTACHARYA 1989, modified as to the meaning of ydadrc- 
chika.) 


6 Same quote in Jadnasrimitranibandhavali, pariccheda 3, p. 419. 
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Nevertheless, that so-called insentience and stupidity of the jivan- 
mukta, as he appears in the eyes of the uncomprehending common 
man, is but the corollary of the “supramundanity” (lokottaratva/ 
alaukikatva) that is the very mark of the accomplished yogin, the 
jivanmukta. This runs like a red thread in Abhinavagupta’s works. 
In his Gitarthasamgraha, he interprets BHG II 66-70 (according to 
the numbering of the Kashmirian version) as referring to the sthita- 
prajria, himself portrayed as the jivanmukta, as made obvious by the 
quotation (from an unidentified source): “yogi ca sarvavyavaharan 
kurvano ’pi lokottarah” —“Extraordinary is the yogin, even when he 
attends to worldly transactions” —, which qualifies such a yogin as 
lokottara, as is the case in the passage of the Locana we are dealing 
with.” 


That “supramundanity” (lokottaratva/alaukikatva) appears again 
in the Locana commenting on Dhvanydlokavrtti ad III 1. In his vrtti, 
Anandavardhana deals with the type of dhvani where the literal 
sense is not intended (avivaksitavacya) — that is, where it is entirely 
set aside,’ and cites precisely the same BHG II 71 which Abhinava- 
gupta comments upon in his Gitarthasamgraha (see above, p. 53, 
and n. 60). Anandavardhana’s vrtti (CSS ed., p. 294; INGALLS ET 
AL. 1990, p. 376) reads as follows: 


anena hi vakyena nisartho na ca jagaranarthah kaScid vivaksitah | kim tar- 
hi? tattvajiianavahitatvam atattvaparanmukhatvam ca muneh pratipadya- 
ta iti tiraskrtavacyasydsya vyaiijakatvam | 


For in this sentence the meanings “night” and “waking” are not at all in- 
tended. What then? What is communicated is rather the attention of the 
sage to the knowledge of ultimate reality and his disregard for what is not 


6° Gitarthasamgraha ad BHG II 66-70: [ragadvesetyddi pratisthitety antam] yas tu 


manaso niyamakah sa visayan sevamano ’pi na krodhddikallolair abhibhityate 
iti sa eva sthitaprajiio yogiti tatparyam | “yogi ca sarvavyavahdaran kurvano ’pi 
lokottarah” — iti nirupayata paramesvarena samksipydsya svariipam kathyate. 
“He who controls his mind is not thrown about by the waves of wrath, etc., even 
when he perceives the sense-objects; hence he alone is a yogin, a man-of-stabi- 
lized-intellect; such is the intended meaning. As has been said: ‘Extraordinary 
is the yogin, even when he attends to worldly transactions.’” 


67 See also, in this volume, D. Shulman’s paper, examining Dhvanydloka II 40 


and II 43. 
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that reality. Thus the subjective force is of [the sub-type where] the literal 
meaning is entirely set aside. 


Here is another opportunity for Abhinavagupta to comment again 
on BHG II 71, this time in the context of the dhvani exposition, and 
to focus on the same lokottaratd to which he refers in his Gitartha- 
samgraha on this verse. His Locana on Dhvanydlokavriti ad II 1 
thus reads (CSS ed., p. 294; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 376): 


tasmad badhitasvartham etad vakyam samyamino lokottaratalaksanena 
nimittena tattvadrstav avadhadnam mithyaddrstau ca pararmukhatvam 
dhvanati | 


Therefore this sentence, its primary meaning being obstructed,” suggests 
that the self-controlled ascetic, because of his extraordinary nature, is at- 
tentive to the perception [lit. “vision’’] of ultimate reality and disregards 
false perception.” 


Let us come back to Locana ad I 13, which cites our stanza: “bhd- 
vavrata, etc.” It is that extraordinary conduct of the yogin which is 
a source of wonder (see also the use of kaScit qualifying mahdpuru- 
sa), and it is why the suggested meaning (the jivanmukta) prevails 
over the expressed one (the bhdvavrdata), thus making the aprastu- 
tapraSamsd a case of dhvani. Such is the meaning of Abhinava- 
gupta’s avataranikd to his exegesis of his own stanza (“bhavavrdata, 
etc.”), as we have seen.”! 


Although the passage has already been quoted (above, p. 50), I 
come back to its interpretation, whose implications may be further 
developed now that the suggested meaning has been identified: 


But if the true subject [of the utterance] (prastuta) [i.e., the speaker’s in- 
tention which he wants to convey to the listener, therefore, the suggested 
meaning he has in his mind, namely, the evocation of the jivanmukta] is a 
source of wonder, [although] suggested (aksipyamana) by means of [an- 
other subject] that is non-pertinent or irrelevant (aprastuta) [to the speaker 


68 Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 376 (slightly modified). A similar eviction of 
the litteral meaning, in order to establish a suggestion based on metaphoric 
usage, is found in Meghadita 31, quoted by the vrtti ad III 43, in which the 
word maitri, “friendship,” applied to the breeze, must be taken metaphorically, 
since no breeze is ever literally “friendly” (see, in the volume, D. Shulman’s 
analysis of the verse). 


® Since “night” and “waking” must not be taken literally here. 
7 Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 376 (slightly modified). 


71 Note a variant, pdda c: sa tvam dha jadam tatah... 
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and the listener, namely, the bhavavrata] — that other subject being insen- 
tient, etc., or described in such a way that its particularities are entirely 
unimaginable for such a result [namely, suggesting the real meaning and 
thus arousing a sense of wonder, as does the prastuta, i.e., the portrayal 
of the jivanmukta] — then, we have a case of vastudhvani. 


Now that the mahdapurusa is identified as a jivanmukta, let us come 
to the functioning of the figure, based on the similarity of the “sug- 
gested” meaning, pertinent or relevant (prastuta) to the speaker and 
listener, and the “suggesting” (or “expressed’’) meaning that is not 
pertinent to them (aprastuta), and to the examination of the express- 
ed meaning, which consists in the description of the bhavavrata. 


The next segment of the Locana reads as follows: 


... jado ’yam iti hy udyanendiidayadir bhavo lokendvajiayate, sa ca pra- 
tyuta kasyacid virahina autsukyacintadityamdnamdnasatam anyasya pra- 
harsaparavasatam karotiti hathad eva lokam yatheccham vikarakarana- 
bhir nartayati | ... 


In Jayaratha’s TAV (and in Abhinavagupta’s IPV ad I 1, 4, as we 
have seen, p. 46), the bhavas of the bhdvavrata denote the objects of 
experience (apparently external and internal) that are “blue” (and 
“pleasure,” according to the pan-Indian definition).’* Hence, the so- 
called materiality of the empirical world is at stake — which is the 
point of departure for Jayaratha’s demonstration of what is, in Saiva 
doctrine, the ultimate reality: the non-duality of the subject and the 
object. 


For its part (see the Sanskrit text quoted immediately above), the 
Locana limits the notion of bhdva(s) to the class of entities, appa- 
rently insentient, which are called vibhdvas, “determinants” or “sti- 
mulants” in aesthetic theory. The examples given by Abhinava- 
gupta, the garden (udydna) or moonrise (indiidaya), belong to the 
subcategory named uddipanavibhavas, “inflaming causes.” The ud- 
dipanavibhavas arouse such and such vyabhicaribhdavas, “transitory 


72 See (Appendix-1) TAV I 332: he bhavavrata niladyartha{h]. “Blue“ [or “yel- 
low” (pita), etc.] is the standard example of the external form grasped by the 
sense-organs, whereas sukha, “pleasure,” is that of the internal, grasped by the 
antahkarana. Therefore, the syntagm nilasukhddi represents the “knowable” 
(vedya), or “objectivity” insofar as it is an object of consciousness, whether 
external or internal. Such reasonings are common to Buddhist idealists and to 
the Trika, even though the latter (see SPK I 4) reaches the opposite conclusion: 
the existence of a permanent Subject, a substratum for the impermanent, inci- 
dental experiences of pleasure and pain, etc. 
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affects.” In other words, as taught in the rasasitra (Ndtyasastra 
VI), a given combination of vibhdvas (or “determinants”), anubha- 
vas (or “consequents”’) and vyabhicdribhdvas (“transitory affects’), 
constitutive of a given sthayibhava, “permanent affect” (although 
the sthayibhava is not mentioned in the rasasitra), culminates in the 
advent of a given rasa.” 


For this very reason, not all vibhdvas are a source of delight, as 
Abhinavagupta underlines it (here and at other places),” since the 
same garden and the same moonrise are capable of arousing two 
opposite emotions, nostalgia or exultation, according to the condi- 
tion of the lover who contemplates them, that is, according to the 
emotional status of the Glambanavibhdva, the “substantial cause” 
that is the hero himself — whether he is sepatated from (virahin) his 


3 Natyasastra V1, rasasitra, vol. 1, pp. 271ff.: vibhadvanubhavavyabhicarisamyo- 


gdd rasanispattih, “rasa is the result of the combination of ‘determinants,’ ‘con- 
sequents’ and ‘transitory affects.’” 


74 On all these categories and the way they contribute to the whole of the aesthetic 
process, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 109-117; 1992a, pp. 141-145. On 
alambanavibhavas and uddipanavibhavas, see below, n. 75; also BANSAT-BOU- 
DON 1992, p. 113, 1992a, pp. 141-142; and, in this volume, D. Shulman’s paper. 


Abhinavabharati ad Natyasastra VI, rasasiitra, vol. I, p. 282 (including the cor- 
rections made by GNOLI 1968, p. 20): tatranubhavanam vibhavanam vyabhica- 
rinam ca prthak sthayini niyamo nasti | baspader anandaksirogadijatvadarsa- 
nat | vyaghrades ca krodhabhayddihetutvat Sramacintader utsahabhayddyan- 
ekasahacaratvavalokanat | sdmagri tu na vyabhicarini | tatha hi bandhuvinaso 
yatra vibhavah paridevitasrupatadis tv anubhavas cintddainyddis ca vyabhicart 
so ’vasyam Soka eveti. “The anubhavas, vibhavas, vyabhicarins, taken separa- 
tely, are not restricted to a particular sthdyin, as one sees, for instance, tears 
caused by happiness or an eye disease; since, for instance, a tiger may create 
anger or fear; since one notices that fatigue and restlessness can accompany 
more than one sthdyin, such as ardour or fear. However, any given combination 
[of these three factors] is necessarily associated to one specific sthdyin [lit. 
“does not deviate from the sthayin.”] Thus, when the death of a relative is the 
“determinant,” when lamentations and tears are the “consequents,” when an- 
xiety and despondency are the “transitory affects,” it is necessarily the [sthayin 
that is] sorrow which is at stake.” Such psychological considerations are so 
widespread as to be almost conventions, or topoi, as shown, for instance, by 
Gaudapada’s commentary ad SK 12: a beautiful and virtuous woman (here an 
dlambanavibhava) is a source of joy to all, but a source of sorrow to her co- 
wives and of stupefaction to passionate beings; a dharmic king (also an Glam- 
banavibhdva) inspires happiness in the good and unhappiness in the wicked; 
clouds (an uddipanavibhava), although inanimate, generate joy in the world, 
when they bring rain and thus urge the ploughman to plough, but they produce 
stupefaction in separated lovers (... meghdh... jagatah sukham utpddayanti te 
vrstya karsakanam karsanodyogam janayanti virahinam moham). 


75 
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beloved or not (CSS ed., p. 128: ... sa ca pratyuta kasyacid virahina 
autsukyacintadiyamanamanasatam anyasya praharsaparavasatam 
karotiti...).”° 


This is how the essential features of Indian aesthetic and dramatic 
theory come through in the exegesis Abhinavagupta proposes for 
the expressed meaning of his own stanza. 


The Locana thus presents the same scheme of interpretation as 
does the TAV, namely, the exploitation of the dramatic analogy, but 
at the cost of a slight shift from the evocation of Sakti, the divine 
actress, to that of the vibhdavas and their “powers.” 


It is nonetheless possible to recognize the figure of the deity as 
an actor/actress, in a more subtle way, under the web of meanings 
that implies, in a Saiva context, the metaphoric notion of hrdaya, the 
Heart — in other words the supreme and unique principle of pheno- 
menal manifestation. I shall come back to this. 


For this is not all. Such an aesthetic interpretation of the bhdva- 
vrata is subordinated to a superior ambition, of a philosophical 
order. 


As is the case in the TAV, the Locana wants to show that it is 
wrong to ascribe the status of an insentient, therefore stupid, entity 
to phenomenal diversity. This is demonstrated by the fact that those 
bhavas, understood as apparently insentient vibhdvas (here uddipa- 
navibhavas), have a complete and irresistible (hathdat) hold over the 
ordinary man. Thus the dramatic metaphor is again entirely applic- 
able here. These all-powerful vibhdvas cause men (the hearts of 
men) to play as they wish, as does an actor (hathdd eva lokam ya- 
theccham vikarakdranabhir nartayati). They are the source of men’s 
emotions. They move them. One thinks of Zola’s statement in La 
faute de l’Abbé Mouret : “Ils cédérent aux exigences du jardin” — 
“They gave in to the demands of the garden.” There is nothing more 
sentient, more sensible and more intelligent than these vibhavas. 


Here, Abhinavagupta introduces an amazing development, in the 
form of a digression, about the “heart” (hrdaya) of the bhavas, 
which, in his first comment of the text, he had described as the 
“wordly objects” of the bhdvavrata, the “totality” of them; here 
however bhava is understood in the limited sense of the vibhdvas of 
the uddipana category, 1.e. gardens, moonrises and so on. 


76 Compare Ingalls’ analysis, below, p. 64. 
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... na ca tasya hrdayam kendapi jiidyate kidrg ayam iti, pratyuta mahagam- 
bhiro ’tividagdhah susthugarvahino ’ti§ayena kridacaturah... 


The ordinary man does not know anything about their hearts, since 
he is still unaware that they have one, whereas he allows himself a 
heart, convinced that he is a sahrdaya, “endowed with a heart.” 
However, the Saiva thinker and mystic knows well that the object 
also is “endowed with a heart.” 


The passage in which Abhinavagupta describes that heart, which 
he has the privilege to know, is of great beauty, perhaps also by vir- 
tue of its paradoxical character. That heart is “most deep” (maha- 
gambhira), “very intelligent” (atividagdha), “entirely devoid of con- 
ceit” (susthugarvahina) — the conceit, abhimdna, that characterizes 
the common man who claims to be a sahrdaya — and “skillful at 
play” (kridacatura). In the final analysis, it means that the object is 
not different from consciousness, hence, not different from Siva, 
himself “most deep,” etc., and “skillful at play,” just like an actor. 
We have come full circle. 


Let us observe also that Abhinavagupta undoubtedly understands 
the present participle nartayan as a fullfledged causative that gov- 
erns janasya hrdaydni in the stanza”’ — he comments on “hathdj ja- 
nasya hrdayani nartayan’” of his verse as: “hathdd eva lokam yathe- 
ccham vikarakarandabhir nartayati.” 


The “whole of things” (here understood as the totality of the vi- 
bhavas) causes the hearts of men to play, just as it deceives or dupes 
them, making them feel the entire range of emotions. This is the 
reason why I propose, in this context, a slightly different translation 
of the stanza, of which I give only the first hemistich here: 


O whole of things [such as the “determinants” that are gardens or moon- 
rise]! Since, hiding your heart that is the Self [as does an actor], you play, 
while you forcibly grab hold of the hearts of men, by causing them to 
enact (nartayan) the variety of [emotional] modes,” he who calls you un- 
conscious is himself unconscious, etc. [...]”” 


The preeminence of suggestion (the evocation of the jivanmukta) 
does not prevent the expressed meaning from being tightly coherent 


7 Contrary to Jayaratha, who understands it as a kind of denominative; see above, 
p. 41. 

Lit., “by causing them to enact (nartayan) through the variety of [emotional] 
modes...”, unless one considers the instrumental as being the complement of 
means applying to the gerund akramya. 
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and articulated. It is even a sine qua non condition for establishing 
a term-by-term correspondence between what suggests and what is 
suggested. The stanza is indeed built on an aprastutaprasamsd of 
the third category, that of the relationship of similarity between the 
non-pertinent and the pertinent; yet, if one follows Anandavardhana 
and his exegete, since the aesthetic balance is tilted towards the sug- 
gested meaning, it is not the mere figure of speech known as “apra- 
stutaprasamsa,” but a case of vastudhvani. The following chart 
shows the symetry of the two meanings (denoted and suggested; 
non-pertinent and pertinent): 


BHAVAVRATA: THE APRASTUTA JIVANMUKTA: THE PRASTUTA 
atmahrdayam pracchdadya (in the svatmanam pracchaddayan 
verse) 
The series of epithets qualifying gddhavivekaloka’... 


the heart of the bhdvavrata: “very 
deep,” “very intelligent’... (in the 
exegesis of the verse) 


“skillful at play” (kriddcatura) in lokam vacalayan 
the exegesis of the verse + hathaj 
janasya hrdaydni... nartayan (in 
the verse) and hathdd eva lokam 
yatheccham vikarakaranabhir 
nartayati (in the exegesis of the 


verse) 
The consequence being that such With the same consequence: 
bhdavas are regarded as insentient tenaiva lokena miirkho ’yam iti 
and foolish, and despised for it: yad avajnayate 


jado ’yam iti... bhdvo lokenadva- 
jiiayate... (in the exegesis of the 
verse) 


I leave aside the rest of the exegesis (see complete text in Appendix- 
2) that focusses on the paradoxical mockery, already emphasized in 
the TAV, by means of which the accusation of insentience made 
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against phenomenal diversity discredits the accuser, who is in his 
turn accused of being more than stupid: 


... Sa yadi lokena jada iti tata eva karanat pratyuta vaidagdhyasambhava- 
nanimittat sambhdavitah | atma ca yata eva kdrandat pratyuta jadyena sam- 
bhavyas tata eva sahrdayah sambhavitas tad asya lokasya jado ’siti yad 
ucyate tada jadyam |jadyam corr. : jadyam CSS ed.] evamvidhasya bha- 
vavratasyavidagdhasya prasiddham iti sa pratyuta stutir iti | jadad api pa- 
piyan ayam loka iti dhvanyate | 


Moreover, in the reversal of blame into praise, the dichotomy of 
subject and object dissolves. 


Indeed, I am tempted to say, distancing myself from Anandavar- 
dhana’s theory and Abhinavagupta’s exegesis, that in the Locana it 
is not only the suggested meaning which is camatkarakarin, but the 
articulation of both the suggested and expressed meanings. By 
means of this articulation, the deceived spectator — namely, the com- 
mon man who is the subject of the directly expressed meaning (as 
also analyzed in the TAV) — and the emancipated spectator” — 
namely, the jivanmukta evoked through the suggested meaning un- 
veiled in the Locana — are turned into symmetrical figures, actually 
mirroring one another.*” 


Thus my interpretation differs from that of Ingalls, who does not 
seem to have understood who that mahdpurusa really is, except 
when, almost without realizing it, he identifies the mahdpurusa as a 
Pasupata, basing himself on the sole evidence of the syntagm lokam 
vacdlayan (“making people speak”) which qualifies the mahdpuru- 
sa. According to Ingalls, this mahdpurusa deliberately makes ordi- 
nary men talk about him, seeking to arouse their disapproval, as a 
provocative Pasupata will do.*! 


Ingalls shows his uneasiness, or even his irritation, in his note (n. 
4, pp. 163-164), which seems to miss the point, if only for the reason 
that he refers to a “second meaning” without identifying it explicitly: 


” Phrase borrowed from the title of RANCIERE 2008, although Ranciére’s pers- 
pective is different. 


80 See BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 55-56. 


8! INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 164: “But the great man does conceal his thoughts. His 
causing the tongues of men to wag, in the case of the Pasupatas and I dare say 
of any Tantrics, was a premeditated instigation of reproach” — and, for that, 
Ingalls refers to INGALLS 1962. See also J. Térzs6k’s contribution to this vol- 
ume. 
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What is one to make of Abhinava’s account of his own verse ? The literal 
meaning of the stanza is not difficult. “Men who decry, as do the non- 
Tantric philosophers, the delights of love and of the senses, calling them 
brute pleasures, are really stupider than the pleasure they run down. So I 
will not copy them by calling names. To call them stupid would be to 
compliment them.” Now it is true that the literal meaning is impossible 
from the realistic point of view [...]. Neither garden nor moonrise, being 
insentient, actually makes the heart dance, nor do they conceal their own 
heart, for they have none. So one is forced to look for a second meaning. 
To pass to that second meaning is more difficult. Abhinavagupta has 
thrown what seems to me a needless stumbling block in our way by the 
discrepancy between the plurality of delights (or stimulants, bhadvavrata) 
and the singularity of the great man (mahdpurusa).” 


I would object to Ingalls’ observations that i) the Locana asserts 
that those insentient objects do have a heart and 11) there is no dis- 
crepancy between a plural and a singular, since the term bhdvavrata 
is a neuter singular, working as a collective name. 


In any case, it seems to me that one can give credit to Abhinava- 
gupta. Exegete of the Dhvanydloka and author of several fundamen- 
tal texts of his school, he knows what he wants to say, and his exe- 
gesis is perfectly articulated. Needless to say, one is free not to al- 
ways agree with Abhinavagupta’s position. Nevertheless, in my 
view, the question is not whether we agree or not with Abhinava- 
gupta’s interpretation, but how to understand and convey it as that 
of an important witness, testifying, not only to a given current of 
thought at a given time, but also to the way that thought results from 
previous debates. Hence it seems necessary to try to understand 
Abhinavagupta’s sometimes intricate thought. 


Moreover — would it be an irrefutable argument?* — he, as author 
of the stanza, certainly knows best what he speaks of. He is surely 
the most authorized to know the tdtparya, the author’s intention. 


82 My emphasis. 

83 For there is scope as well for an antagonist position, as hold by the Telugu catu 
verse mentioned to me by David Shulman in a private correspondence — a very 
contemporary position, indeed, quite in tune with the theory of literature: “The 
beauties of a poem,/ are best known by a critic./ What does the author knows ?/ 
The beauties of a woman are known/ only to her husband./ What does a father 
know?/’. Yet such emphasis on the preeminent role of the reader (a sahrdaya 
compared to a husband), the Telugu verse is less radical than the view expressed 
by Mallarmé (Quant au livre), who goes so far as to deny any hermeneutic au- 
thority to both author and reader: “Impersonnifié, le volume, autant qu’on s’en 
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As to Ingalls’ interpretation of our stanza, I would add that it is a 
bit hasty to liken those bhdavas that are vibhavas to “delights” alone 
— which contradicts both the theory expounded in the Natyasdstra 
and the Locana itself: not all vibhdvas are a source of delight, as we 
have seen (see above, p. 59). 


Thus it seems to me that Ingalls goes astray when he suggests 
that the stanza refers to a liberation to be obtained by the path of 
bhoga, “enjoyment.” Rather, in my view, and in the light of Abhi- 
navagupta’s self-exegesis, the stanza implicitly refers to the kind of 
mukti which is jivanmukti, a central notion in Kashmirian non-dua- 
list Saivism.** After all, Abhinavagupta’s point of view is that of the 
Trika, not of the Pasupata doctrine. 


At the end, let us reconsider a question of chronology. Pandey 
asserted that Abhinavagupta’s philosophical works predated his aes- 
thetic texts, his main reason being a reference to the TA in the Lo- 
cana. Ingalls (p. 32) refutes Pandey’s opinion by showing that this 
so-called reference to the TA is in fact a corrupt reading: the correct 
reading, according to Ingalls, is Tattvaloka instead of Tantraloka. In 
any case, however we resolve the question of the reading, the stanza 
under examination (“bhdvavrata, etc.”) proves that Abhinavagupta 
cites his own TA, which thus must be prior to his Locana. For it 
would be difficult to reverse the reasoning, namely, that a stanza, 
composed ad hoc by Abhinavagupta for his commentary on Dhva- 
nydloka, would have been reused in the TA, in such a manner as to 
fit so perfectly into it.* 


sépare comme auteur, ne réclame approche de lecteur. Tel, sache, entre les ac- 
cessoires humains, il a lieu tout seul : fait, étant. Le sens enseveli se meut et 
dispose, en cheeur, des feuillets.” (“Disembodied, the book, inasmuch as the 
author detaches himself from it, does not require a reader’s approach. Thus of 
all human accessories, it happens by itself: once made, there it is. Know: the 
buried meaning is moving and altogether arranges the pages.”’). 


84 On jivanmukti as the main goal and concern of the non-dualist Saiva doctrine, 


see BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 32-37. 


85 Tsabelle Ratié has suggested (personal communication) that the huge TA might 


not have been composed in one go but that here and there Abhinavagupta might 
have incorporated parts of his early works, possibly including one that contain- 
ed the bhdvavrdata stanza; see, for instance, RATIE 2011, p. 329, about the exis- 
tence of an early Bhedavadavidarana, now lost, of which a segment of Chapter 
10 of the TA seems to be a paraphrasis. Obviously one cannot be categorical on 
this. 
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3. DHVANYALOKAVRTTI III 40*° AND LOCANA THERE- 
ON,*’ OR FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE QUESTION 
OF THE DHVANI 


Allow me a last point: the text which David Shulman has given to 
this volume mainly deals with the Dhvanydloka theory of subordi- 
nate suggestion and considers as well the symmetrical case of sub- 
ordinate denotation and enhanced suggestion. In a post-script, the 
paper refers, apropos Dhvanydlokavrtti II 40, to Dharmakirti’s two 
stanzas cited and commented by Anandavardhana (CSS ed., 
pp. 487-490; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 625-626) — which announce 
the autobiographical verse he gives in his vrtti ad II] 43: ya vyapa- 
ravati... (CSS ed., pp. 507-510; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 653; see 
D. Shulman’s contribution to this volume). 


In effect, Dhvanydloka II 40* and its vrtti give Anandavardhana 
an opportunity to come back to the aprastutaprasamsd, in this case 
the aprastutaprasamsd belonging to the same category as the one 
which characterizes our stanza, that is, an aprastutaprasamsd based 
on the similarity of prastuta and aprastuta (CSS ed., pp. 487-489; 
INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 625-626). 


Here is the first stanza (a sardiilavikridita) ascribed to Dharma- 
kirti,"’ which Anandavardhana quotes in support of his demonstra- 
tion: 


lavanyadravinavyayo na ganitah kleso mahan arjitah 
svacchandam carato janasya hrdaye cintajvaro nirmitah | 
esapi svayam eva tulyaramanabhavad varaki hata 


86 CSS ed., pp. 483-494; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 624-634. 
87 CSS ed., pp. 483-494; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 628-631, 634-635. 


88 The text of the karikd is given below, p. 68. 


8 As pointed out by Isabelle Ratié (personal communication), modern philology 
considers that the first stanza is only “hypothetically ascribed to Dharmakirti” 
(see STCHERBATSKY 1930-1932, vol. I, pp. 35-36), since it is nowhere to be 
found in any of Dharmakirti’s known works, whereas the second stanza, which 
has long been well-known, appears in the reference edition of the Pramdna- 
varttika by Miyasaka (see PV, Pardrthanumana 286). That the first stanza 
should only be “hypothetically ascribed to Dharmakirti” seems to have been a 
point of contention at the time of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta: in his 
vrtti, Ananda describes it as “commonly ascribed to Dharmakirti” (see below) 
whereas for Abhinavagupta it is “indubitably (nirvivdda) [the work of Dharma- 
kirti]””. However, it is obvious that for both the two stanzas are by Dharmakrrti, 
since this is the key argument in their demonstration that the second stanza is a 
direct expression of the first, itself a case of dhvani. 
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ko ’rthas cetasi vedhasd vinihitas tanvyas tanum tanvata || 


Since David Shulman has translated this intricate (and somewhat 
enigmatic) stanza,”’ I will only summarize its meaning: what was 
the creator’s/Brahman’s goal when he formed such a matchless girl? 
For, not only have such perfections created a feverish anxiety in the 
hearts of men, but the girl herself, not having found a lover worthy 
of her, is left to languish, unrecognized and unattended. 


Anandavardhana, in his vrtti (oc. cit., CSS ed., pp. 487-488), re- 
veals the suggested meaning to be read beneath the expressed one, 
which is described as highly implausible: such words can neither be 
those of a lover (rdgin — since a lover could not regard himself as 
inferior to his beloved) nor of the symmetrical figure of the ascetic 
(niraga — since love and beauty are none of his concerns).”! 


And Anandavardhana concludes (CSS ed., p. 489; INGALLS ET 
AL. 1990, p. 625): 


... tasmad aprastutaprasamseyam | yasmdd anena vacyena gunibhitatma- 
nd nissamanyagunavalepddhmatasya nijamahimotkarsajanitasamatsara- 
janajvarasya visesajiiam Gtmano na kafcid evaparam pasyatah paridevi- 
tam etad iti prakasyate | 


Therefore, it must be an aprastutaprasamsa, for by the subordination of 
the literal sense there appears [the suggestion] of a lament (paridevita) by 
a man puffed up with pride in his uncommon talents (nissamdnyaguna’), 
on seeing that others fail to recognize his qualities (visesajfiam Gtmano na 
kaficid evaparam pasyatah) because he has fired their jealousy by the de- 
gree of his brilliance (nijamahimotkarsa°).” 


Thus is the aprastutaprasamsd clearly established. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the theorization and examplification at work in the vrtti 
ad Dhvanydloka I 13, that particular use of the aprastutaprasamsda 


*” See his contribution to this volume: “It was a huge effort, and he spared no 


expense./ A hungry fire now burns in the hearts of men/ who were happy be- 
fore./ And as for her, poor girl, she’s left to languish/ because no lover could 
ever/ be her equal. So what was God thinking/ when he turned his mind/ to 
fashioning her body?” 


°! On this important factor of the plausibility of the aprastuta, see above, p. 50. 


Nevertheless, Abhinavagupta ad loc. (CSS ed., p. 488; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 
630-631) — nanu ca ragino ’pi... — raises possible objections to this line of ar- 
gument, but only to explain the reason why Anandavardhana in his vrtti unveils 
the implicit meaning of Dharmakirti’s verse. 


° Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 626, with my suppletions. 
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in Dharmakirti’s first stanza should constitute a case of dhvani, in 
the manner of the stanza “bhdavavrdata, etc.”: in both cases, the sug- 
gested meaning prevails over the literal sense. 


Nevertheless, here (Dhvanydloka III 40, with its vrtti), Ananda- 
vardhana’s point about the status of the aprastutaprasamsa is not 
explicitly stated, for Dhvanydloka UI 40 adopts a somewhat differ- 
ent perspective, which is that of subordinate suggestion, and refers 
to dhvani in this context alone: 


prakaro ’yam gunibhitavyangyo ’pi dhvanirapatam | 
dhatte rasaditatparyaparyalocanayé punah || 


This type of poetry also, where the suggestion is subordinated, may take 
on the nature of dhvani when regarded from the viewpoint of its final 
meaning, if that meaning is rasa, etc.” 


Yet, in the course of his demonstration (CSS ed., pp. 486-487; IN- 
GALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 625), Anandavardhana comes to deal with a 
more general statement, which invites the sahrdaya to distinguish 
between the three areas of i) mere rhetoric, namely, the figures of 
speech, ii) dhvani and iii) subordinate suggestion (gunibhitavyan- 
gya): 


vdacyavyangyayoh pradhanyapradhdnyaviveke parah prayatno vidhdata- 
vyah, yena dhvanigunibhitavyangyayor [dhvanigunibhitavyangyayor 
corr. : dhvanir gunibhitavyangyayor CSS ed.] alankaranam cdsankirno 
visayah sujato bhavati | 


It is in that general context that Anandavardhana cites Dharmakirti’s 
first verse as a case of dhvani (although the term dhvani is not men- 
tioned, it is undoubtedly what Anandavardhana means, since he 
shows that the literal sense is subordinated to the suggested one), 
and not as a case of a mere (“pure” — suddha — as stated by Abhina- 
vagupta thereon) alamkdra.”* Moreover, the force of the previous 
definitions (vrtti ad Dhvanydloka I 13; see CSS ed., pp. 125-132; 
INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 158-165 and above, pp. 49ff.) allows the 


°3 Dhvanydloka MII 40 (transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 624). 

*4  Locana ad vrtti on III 40 (CSS ed., p. 486; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 629): yatra 
vyangyam nasty eva tatra tesam Suddhanam pradhdanyam |. “Where there is no 
suggested element at all, the predominance is of pure figures of speech.” 
(Transl. Ingalls et al.) 
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reader of the Dhvanydloka to come to the conclusion that Dharma- 
kirti’s stanza, as an aprastutaprasamsd, is indeed a case of vastu- 
dhvani. 


This is confirmed by Abhinavagupta who, in his turn, goes even 
farther in demonstrating the soundness of Anandavardhana’s exege- 
sis: Dharmakirti’s first stanza, being an example of aprastutapra- 
Samsd in which the suggested meaning is made predominant, is to 
be seen as a case of dhvani (as in the stanza “bhdvavrdata, etc.”’). 
Commenting on karika 40, he observes in the first place (CSS ed., 
p. 483; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 628): 


etad eva nirvahayan kavyatmatvam dhvaner eva paridipayati | 


Carrying this line of argument to its conclusion, he [Ananda] brings into 
full light the doctrine that dhvani is the soul of poetry. (Transl. Ingalls et 
al.) 


For, as emphasized by Abhinavagupta, Anandavardhana’s vrtti 
makes clear that the accomplished yet neglected girl is none other 
than the metaphoric transposition of a man immensely talented yet 
entirely misunderstood as such. Methodically, Abhinavagupta re- 
lates each of the four notions forged by Anandavardhana with each 
of the four pddas of the verse in order to show a term-by-term cor- 
respondence between the denoted meaning (which is anyway apra- 
stuta) and the suggested meaning (which is prastuta). 


Thus, the four pddas hint respectively at 1) the uncommon per- 
fection (nissGmdnya) of that great man, for which the creator has 
spared no effort, nor expenses (pdda 1); ii) his extreme brilliance 
(nijamahima), of which other men are jealous (= pdda 2); iii) there- 
fore, due to this very jealousy, the non-recognition of his merits (vi- 
Sesajniam [atmano na katicid evaparam pasyatah]), which turns his 
glory into a miserable fate (= pdda 3: varaki hatd, with the necessary 
transposition of the expressed feminine to the suggested masculine); 
iv) the bitter lament (paridevita) of such a man, who rebels against 
the Creator himself (= pada 4: ko ’rthas cetasi vedhasd...).”> This 
shows that the suggested meaning is to be considered as prevalent. 


°° Locana (CSS ed., p. 489; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 630): nissamdanyeti nijamahi- 
meti visesajnham iti paridevitam ity etai§ caturbhir vakyakhandaih kramena pa- 
dacatustayasya tatparyam vyakhyatam |. “By the four sentence-elements nihsda- 
mdanya (uncommon), nijamahima (his brilliance), visesajiiam [na pasyatah] 
([seeing that others fail] to recognize his qualities), and paridevitam (a lament), 
our author explains the [suggested] meaning of each successive line in the stan- 
za.” (Transl. Ingalls et al.) Compare Anandavardhana’s analysis, above, p. 67. 
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Let us come back to the vrtti. Anandavardhana (CSS ed., p. 489; 
INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 625-626) immediately validates his inter- 
pretation by means of a second stanza by Dharmakirti, which, ac- 
cording to him, directly expresses the suggested meaning of the first, 
namely the bitter and candid complaint of a man considering himself 
a misunderstood genius — and, what is more, that complaint is that 
of Dharmakirti himself, speaking in the first person: 


tatha cayam dharmakirteh Sloka iti prasiddhih | sambhavyate ca tasyaiva | 
yasmat — 

anadhyavasitavagahanam analpadhisaktinapy adrstaparamarthatattvam 
adhikabhiyogair api | 

matam mama jagaty alabdhasadrsapratigrahakam pray4dsyati payonidheh 
paya iva svadehe jaram | 

ity anenapi Slokenaivamvidho ’bhiprayah prakdsita eva | 


Moreover, the [first] verse is commonly ascribed to Dharmakirti and this 
is just as one might expect, for in the [following] other verse he reveals 
the same (evamvidha) intention (abhipraya):”° 
No one in this world 

has fathomed my thought. 

Even the best minds that engaged with it 

with all their strength 

failed to see my truth. 

Not even one worthy reader 

really got it. 

Like water in the ocean, 

my ideas will grow old 

inside my body.” 


Therefore, not only does the second stanza work as an exegesis of 
the first, but it is a self-exegesis, hence unquestionable (nirvivdda’), 
as says Abhinavagupta in his Locana thereon. 


For Abhinavagupta again supports Anandavardhana’s demons- 
tration (CSS ed., p. 489; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 630). It is in order 
to contradict a fancied objector asking: “what proof is there of this 
interpretation?”, and again: “what if the stanza is [commonly ascrib- 
ed to Dharmakirti]?”, that “with this in mind, he [Ananda] shows 
the meaning of this stanza [the first one] by means of the meaning 


°° Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 625. 


°7 ~The meter is prthivi. Transl. D. Shulman (see his contribution to this volume). 
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furnished by that [other] verse [the second one], which is indubita- 
bly [the work of Dharmakirti].”°* 


By quoting the two stanzas of Dharmakirti, Anandavardhana thus 
gives, so to speak, the “proof by author,” even though here the exe- 
gete and the author called in to help are two — himself and Dharma- 
kirti. So does Abhinavagupta with the “bhdvavrata” stanza, in his 
Locana ad I 13, and all the more convincingly so since the author of 
the commentary and that of the stanza are one and the same person. 


Then, commenting on the evamvidho ’bhiprdyah of the vrtti on 
the second stanza, Abhinavagupta (CSS ed., p. 490; INGALLS ET AL. 
1990, p. 631) offers a very lucid interpretation of the respective ul- 
timate issues of the two stanzas, showing that the first stanza belongs 
to the dhvani register, the second to that of the alamkdras. Moreover 
he gives a stunning description of the dhvani process that makes us 
fully grasp in which way the aprastutaprasamsa he quoted in I 13 
(“bhadvavrata, etc.”) is a case of vastudhvani — in other words, how 
dhvani is at work there, as it is at work here: 


“evamvidha” iti| paridevitam visaya ity arthah | iyati carthe aprastuta- 
praSamsopamdlaksanam alankaradvayam | anantaram tu svatmani visma- 
yadhamatayadbhute visrantih | parasya ca... svatmani kuSalakaritapra- 
darsanaya dharmavirasparsena virarase visrantir iti mantavyam | 


By “the same [intention],” he means that the object [of the second stanza] 
is [explicitly] a “lament” [which gives the clue to the first one]. The literal 
sense so far [in Dharmakirti’s two stanzas] is a couple of figures, namely 
aprastutaprasamsa [in the first] and simile (upamda) [in the second]. But 
[in the case of the first stanza], immediately after [apprehending the figure 
of speech as an aprastutaprasamsa], there is [for the listener] repose in 
one’s own self (svatmani visrdntih), that is, in the adbhuta [rasa], the 
“Marvelous,” for he is filled with wonder (vismaya) [at the advent of the 
suggested meaning, which prevails on the literal]. As for the other [stan- 
za], one should understand that there occurs [the listener’s] repose in 
one’s own self (svatmani vigrantih), that is, in the virarasa, the “Heroic,” 
for [the stanza] is concerned with [lit., “is touched by”’] the [subcategory 
of virarasa which is the] dharmavira[rasa],” the heroic sentiment arising 


°8 Locana (CSS ed., p. 489; INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 630) — following): nanv atrapi 
kim pramanam ity @sankyaha — “tathd ceti” | nanu kim iyatety GSankya tadasa- 
yena_ nirvivadatadiyaslokarpitendsyasayam samvadati — “sambhavyata iti” |. 
(My translation.) 


°° Note the implicit play on words: Dharmakirti is by his very name destined to 


incarnate the dharmavirarasa, the heroic rasa based on observing dharma. 
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from dharma, by showing [Dharmakirti’s] benevolence [towards men to 
be instructed in the ultimate reality].'° 


However, it is noteworthy that the statement remains somewhat el- 
liptical since, in this passage, Abhinavagupta does not explain (con- 
trary to his exegesis of “bhdvavrdata, etc.”) that, if the listener of 
Dharmakirti’s first stanza experiences the adbhutarasa, and thus at- 
mavisranti, it is due to that capacity of “creating wonderment” (ca- 
matkdrakaritva) in the listener which characterizes the suggested 
meaning of the verse. For this very reason, the statement also imp- 
lies that the suggested meaning prevails over the literal — a scheme 
that we have seen at play in the “bhdvavrdta” verse quoted in the 
Locana ad J 13, in which the emphasis was, however, put on the 
dhvani process rather than on the rasa process, as is the case here. 
Moreover, such an ellipsis is quite appropriate in connection with a 
commentary (ad III 40) that refers to rasas (see the text above, p. 
68). 


Symmetrically, the second stanza is to be read as a mere figure 
of speech (an upama, in which the target is Dharmakirti himself, the 
ground the ocean, where the same water flows through water, end- 
lessly and in vain), in which no suggested meaning is to be found 
and therefore, neither any predominance of a suggested meaning, 
nor any dhvani, but only a candidly direct expression of a lament. It 
nevertheless leads to the experience of a given rasa, here the vira- 
rasa. 


Thus, my investigation has taken the paths of intertextuality and 
intratextuality. On the one hand, Abhinagagupta’s bhdvavrdata stan- 
za 1s reproduced by Bhaskara, several centuries later, whereas Jaya- 
ratha’s TAV quotes the full text of a stanza of which Abhinava- 
gupta’s IPVV gives only the first hemistich in a condensed form (see 
above, p. 39 and n. 13). On the other hand, the bhavavrdata stanza, 
originally a part of the TA, is later on quoted by Abhinavagupta in 


Indeed Dharmakrirti, although he is in despair at being underestimated, does not 
swerve from his dharmic duty which is to enlighten men. 


100 My translation. It seems that Ingalls misses the point by failing to recognize the 


key notion of Gtmavisrdnti in svatmani... visrantih. Moreover the process of 
aestheticization which turns the sthayibhdva named vismaya into the corres- 
ponding rasa called adbhuta is misunderstood; this is apparent in the awkward- 
ness of Ingall’s translation which seems to omit svatmani: “one becomes filled 
with amazement at the speaker himself, and so the aesthetic sense [of the reader] 
comes to rest in the rasa of wonder” (unless svdtmani is rendered as “... with 
amazement at the speaker himself,” which is not acceptable). 
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his Locana ad J 13, that too, with a self-exegesis rather different 
from that offered by Jayaratha. Thus a web of analogies, characte- 
ristic of all Sanskrit literature, and of Sanskrit exegetical literature 
in particular, has taken shape. In this respect, it is a happy coinci- 
dence that David Shulman’s contribution to this volume and mine 
should enter into consonance with one another. 


In conclusion, I would say that the question of sahrdayata, to be 
taken in its aesthetic as well as philosophical acceptation, has proved 
to be central in the whole discussion. It follows from comparing the 
TAV with the Locana on the same stanza that the difference of in- 
terpretation has something to do with the “taste” of the listener, that 
is, with his degree of sahrdayata — itself, in Saiva reasonings, the 
expression of one’s sovereign freedom, svdtantrya. Thus, one is free 
to consider the literal meaning as preeminent, like Jayaratha in sup- 
port of the doctrinal (and polemical) point which he is making, or 
on the contrary, like Abhinavagupta, to regard the implicit sense as 
prevalent over the literal, thereby taking the reader into the ever- 
resounding domain of the dhvani and giving him access to an even 
deeper philosophical and spiritual meaning. 


APPENDIX 


1. TAV ad I 332 (KSTS 23, pp. 305-307) 


idanim asya §astrasya param gambhiryam manyamano granthakrt, 
etadarthasatattvam ajananair apy anyair anyathabodhena yatkimcit 
uttanam eva anyatha ucyate, tan prati aprastutaprasamsayda upaha- 
situm aha — 


bhavavrata hathadj janasya hrdayany akramya yan nartayan bhangibhir 
vividhabhir atmahrdayam pracchadya samkridase | 

yas tvam aha jadam jadah sahrdayammanyatvaduhsiksito manye ’musya 
jadatmata stutipadam tvatsamyasambhavanat || 


he bhavavrata niladyartha | atmano hrdayam tena atmatathyam ra- 
pam gopayitva janasya sarvasyaiva vadino hrdaydni Gsaydn balat- 
karena Gkramya — 


adyasman asatah karisyati satah kim nu dvidhad vapy ayam kim sthasniin 
uta nasvaran uta mithobhinnan abhinnan uta | 

ittham sadvadanavalokanaparair bhavair jagadvartibhir manye maunani- 
ruddhyamanahrdayair duhkhena taih sthiyate || 
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ityadisthitya vividhabhir bhangibhih nartayan yat samkridase — na- 
tavat atattvikena riijpena samullasasi, atah sa sarvo vadi asahrda- 
yam api Gtmanam sahrdayatvena manyamano ’ta eva duhsiksito mi- 
thyabhimanat akimcinjnah, tvam bhavavratam, jadam — acetanam 
aha, ato ’smabhir utpreksyate — yat amusya vadino vastutaS caita- 
nyasvabhavena bhavata yat samyam tasya sambhavanat bhavavat- 
tvam eva jadatma iti yady ucyate sa asya nindasthane stutih | bhava- 
nam hi vastutas caitanyam eva ripam acetyamanatve hi tesam na 
kimcidriipam sydt, atas tad eva ye na janate te jadebhyo ’pi jadah iti 
katham ca tesam cetanatmakair bhavaih nindaparyavasdyi samyam 
syat iti bhavah| evam prakrte ’pi asya granthasya yas tattvam na 
jandati ma jnasit, pratyuta anyathapi yatkimcana vakti ity asav eva 
jado, na punar asya granthasya kascid dosah ity arthah || 


2. Locana ad Dhvany4dlokavrtti I 13 
(CSS ed., pp. 127-128) 


atra yady api sdriipyavasena krtaghnah kascid anyah prastuta aksi- 
pyate, tathapy aprastutasyaiva vetdlavrttantasya camatkarakari- 
tvam | na hy acetanopadlambhavad asambhavyamano ’yam artho na 
ca na hrdya iti vacyasyatra pradhanata | yadi punar acetanddindty- 
antasambhavyamanatadarthavisesanenaprastutena varnitena pra- 
stutam aksipyamadnam camatkdarakari tada vastudhvanir asau | yatha 
mamaiva — 


bhavavrata hathaj janasya hrdayany akramya yan nartayan bhangibhir 
vividhabhir atmahrdayam pracchadya samkridase | 

sa tvam aha jadam tatah sahrdayammanyatvaduhsiksito manye ’musya ja- 
datmatda stutipadam tvatsamyasambhavanat || 


kascin mahdapuruso vitardgo ‘pi saragavad iti nydyena gadhavive- 
kdlokatiraskrtatimirapratano ’pi lokamadhye svatmadnam praccha- 
dayaml lokam ca vacdlayann Gtmany apratibhasam evadngikurvams 
tenaiva lokena mirkho ’yam iti yad avajnayate tada tadtyam lokot- 
taram caritam prastutam vyangyataya pradhanyena prakdsyate | ja- 
do ’yam iti hy udyanenditdayddir bhavo lokendvajiiayate, sa ca pra- 
tyuta kasyacid virahina autsukyacintadiyamanamadnasatam anyasya 
praharsaparavaSsatam karotiti hathad eva lokam yatheccham vika- 
rakaranabhir nartayati | na ca tasya hrdayam kendapi jiiayate kidrg 
ayam iti, pratyuta mahagambhiro ’tividagdhah susthugarvahino ’ti- 
Sayena kridacaturah sa yadi lokena jada iti tata eva karanat pratyuta 
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vaidagdhyasambhdavananimittat sambhavitah | atma ca yata eva ka- 
ranat pratyuta jadyena sambhavyas tata eva sahrdayah sambhavitas 
tad asya lokasya jado ’siti yad ucyate tada jadyam'*' evamvidhasya 
bhavavratasyavidagdhasya prasiddham iti sa pratyuta stutir iti | ja- 
dad api paptyan ayam loka iti dhvanyate | tad aha — “yadd tv” iti | 
“itarathd tv” iti | itarathaiva punar alamkarantaratvam alamkaravi- 
Sesatvam na vyangyasya kathamcid api pradhanya iti bhavah \| 


3. IPKI1,4 
tatha hi jadabhitandm pratistha jivadasraya | 


jianam kriyad ca bhitanam jivatam jivanam matam || 


4. Bhaskari ad IPV I 1, 4 


antaryamisuddhacittattvavasenendriyanam sa Saktir astiti cet sa- 
tyam, sarvatra tadvasenaiva sastiti sarvam jadam evocyatam, aja- 
dam eva veti kim visesakalpanabhih | paramarthavicare tu, 


bhavavrata hathaj janasya hrdayany akramya yan nartayan bhangibhir 
vividhabhir atmahrdayam pracchadya samkridase | 
yas tvam Gha jadam svayam sahrdayammanyatvaduhsiksito manye ’musya 
jadatmata stutipadam tvatsamyasambhavandt || 
iti nitya sarvesam bhavanam svariipam api cinmayam eveti ekapra- 
kaSavad eva sarvatra supratisthitah | yas tu granthakrta viSesa uktah 
sasphutatvasphutatvakrtah, athava jadandm upadesanahatvam ape- 
ksyaivam uktam iti na virodha ity alam | 
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Understanding Udbhata: 


The Invention of Kashmiri Poetics 
in the Jayapida Moment’ 


YIGAL BRONNER 


According to the standard account of the Kashmiri school of literary 
theory and of the history of Sanskrit poetics more generally, the 
work of Anandavardhana (c. 850), typically read together with that 
of his important commentator Abhinavagupta (c. 1000), is the tradi- 
tion’s only watershed. Whatever preceded it was primitive in com- 
parison to Ananda’s sophisticated theory of suggestion and the non- 
dualist inflection it received at Abhinava’s hands, and everything 
that followed was a secondary formulation at best. This account is 
problematic even aside from its strong bias in favor of Kashmiri 
theorists, who never enjoyed the almost sacred aura that some Indo- 
logists grant them. Indeed, various misconceptions that mire our un- 
derstanding of the evolution of literary thinking within Kashmir it- 
self hinder a more accurate appreciation of its legacy. The purpose 
of this essay is to correct one such misconception and to show that, 
contrary to the prevailing view, the big breakthrough of Kashmiri 
poetics took place, or at the very least decisively began, a generation 
or two before Ananda. This breakthrough was led by Udbhata (c. 
800) and, to a lesser extent, Vamana, his colleague at the court of 
Jayapida (r. 776-807), and Rudrata, who must have followed them 
by no more than a couple of decades. It was during this important 
phase that all the building blocks of Ananda’s theory were introduc- 
ed and Sanskrit poetics dramatically changed its course, as voices 
within the tradition testify. The genius of Ananda’s Dhvanydloka 
(Light on Suggestion, henceforth Dhv A), I argue, was in his perfect 


* For the comments, suggestions, and encouragement, I am grateful to Lawrence 
McCrea, Andrew Ollett, Sheldon Pollock, and David Shulman. I also want to 
express my gratitude to Eli Franco and Isabelle Ratié for inviting me to partici- 
pate in the conference that led to this collection, for their patience and continued 
support, and for their extremely helpful observations and advice. 
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combination of his predecessors’ building blocks in a uniquely co- 
herent and hence uniquely powerful — some would say too powerful 
— package or framework. 


I should note that scholars have already realized several signifi- 
cant aspects of this thesis, even if strangely in isolation from one 
another, and I will highlight their insights in the course of my dis- 
cussion. In this sense, this article may be read as a review essay that 
pieces together evidence from earlier works. From these and other 
evidentiary pieces, however, a new picture emerges, namely, that 
Sanskrit poetics underwent its pivotal turning point during Jayapt- 
da’s reign and under Udbhata’s lead. It is this thinker whom Indolo- 
gists have most misunderstood and neglected, partly, of course, be- 
cause of the loss of the bulk of his corpus. But enough has been 
preserved or quoted to at least begin to understand his true impact. 


1. THE JAYAPIDA MOMENT AND THE ACADEMIZATION 
OF SANSKRIT POETICS 


In an earlier essay I argued that from the vantage point of Kalhana, 
Kashmir’s towering twelfth-century chronicler, Jayapida’s reign 
was seen as a defining moment in the kingdom’s attitude to learning 
and the arts. Kalhana describes Jayapida as inaugurating and perso- 
nally overseeing a great intellectual renaissance and suggests that in 
doing so, he was trying to emulate the vast but short-lived political 
hegemony of Kashmir of his grandfather, Lalitaditya, with a cultural 
hegemony that was just as impressive and far more enduring. More- 
over, I argued that central to this king’s intellectual makeover was 
his investment in poetry and poetic theory. According to Kalhana’s 
account, which is unique in its wealth of details, the king appointed 
numerous poets laureate and even assigned some of them to high 
government posts. Indeed, the two highest offices went to the litera- 
ry theorists who are the focus of this essay: Vamana, who was made 
a minister or councilor to the king (mantrin), and Udbhata, who was 
installed as the chief scholar in his assembly (sabhapati), the highest 
academic placement in the kingdom. Kalhana even mentions Ud- 
bhata’s astronomical remuneration in the only report in his chronicle 
of the wages paid to an academic: the extraordinary sum of 100,000 
dinars per diem.! 


1 The description of Jayapida’s cultural makeover is found in Kalhana, Rajata- 
rangini (henceforth RT) 4.486-499, where 4.495 and 4.497 mention Udbhata 
and Vamana, respectively. For a discussion of this passage and its significance, 
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I do not think that I am reading too much into the text by sug- 
gesting that Kalhana was consciously evoking here a dramatic chan- 
ge in the prestige and institutional support enjoyed by the study of 
poetry. In this connection, a comparison with his account of the rele- 
vant record of King Avantivarman (r. 855-883), under whose auspi- 
ces Ananda worked, is revealing. In three short verses Kalhana re- 
ports that Siira, Avantivarman’s minister, made new appointments 
to the assembly, thereby causing the sciences to reappear in the 
country after a period of neglect; that these scholars received wealth 
and honor and were carried around in royal palanquins; and that four 
poets gained fame during Avantivarman’s reign, one of whom was 
Ananda.’ There is no mention of poets being appointed to high ca- 
binet posts, no word of the king’s direct involvement in the project 
(or, indeed, of actually sponsoring Ananda and his colleagues), and 
nothing to suggest that literary theory was the target of special at- 
tention. To judge from a comparison of Kalhana’s two passages, 
then, the Jayapida era plausibly represents a major turning point for 
Sanskrit poetics in Kashmir, while Avantivarman’s reign marked a 
secondary and partial revival. 


To realize why Kalhana may have held this view, compare the 
state of Sanskrit poetics when it was entering the Jayapida moment 
with that of contemporary knowledge systems. By the close of the 
eighth century, many of Sanskrit’s scientific disciplines and philo- 
sophical schools boasted long-standing and prestigious textual tra- 
ditions. These traditions were usually well defined and well struc- 
tured, so that new contributions were easily contextualized vis-a-vis 
an ancient core text and its established interpretations and in contrast 
to rival disciplines. In grammar, for instance, the triad of a core text 
by Panini, a supplement by Vatsyayana, and an authoritative, vast 
exposition by Patafijali had been in place since the beginning of the 
Common Era. In the field of Vedic hermeneutics (Mimamsa), the 
seventh century CE witnessed a major rift between Kumarilabhatta, 
whose influence on poetics in the Jayapida moment I address later, 
and Prabhakara, both of whom expressed their views in expositions 
of Sabara’s authoritative commentary (c. 400) on the foundational 


see BRONNER 2013, pp. 167-176 (for payments of 100,000 dinars, see p. 174, n. 
38). 

Kalhana, RT 5.32-34. The trope of reinstating a discipline after a period of ne- 
glect is common in the chronicle and is said also apropos of Jayapida; RT 4.486- 


488. For the trope of revival as used specifically apropos of grammar, see 
AKLUJKAR 2008, pp. 42, 71. 
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Sutra by Jaimini (second century BCE). In the field of logic, the 
sixth century saw Uddyotakara’s elucidation of Vatsyayana’s com- 
mentary (c. 450) on Aksapada Gotama’s core dicta (second century 
CE? The text’s final redaction must have taken place later). The lo- 
gicians and the Mimamsakas often argued with one another (and oc- 
casionally with the grammarians), as well as with an equally long 
line of Buddhist thinkers. Thus, when Dharmakirti in the seventh 
century presented his ideas on the nature of valid knowledge, he 
contrasted them with those of the logicians of Gotama’s line while 
at the same time placing himself in a parallel Buddhist textual tradi- 
tion by composing a commentary on the earlier work of Dinnaga, 
naturally inviting later Buddhist thinkers to comment on his works.* 
Even discourses on more mundane and practical topics, such as sta- 
tecraft, archery, architecture, and lovemaking, all had a claim by 750 
CE to a core sitra text, written in elliptical style and archaic langua- 
ge and often claiming a divine origin.* And although this cannot be 
documented in every case, it can be assumed that these academic 
disciplines came to enjoy regular support from royal courts through- 
out South Asia.° 


Literature, by contrast, could lay claim to no comparable scho- 
larly tradition. Despite centuries of composing and appreciating po- 
ems in literary gatherings, and despite a long-standing agreement 
about the nature of a core of poetic devices, by 750 CE this tradition 
possessed no more than a handful of manuals for aspiring poets. 
Two such works, Bhamaha’s Kdvydlamkara (early or mid-seventh 
century, henceforth KAI) and Dandin’s Kavyddarsga (c. 700, hence- 
forth KA), have survived, and we know of a handful of other such 
texts that are no longer extant.° But there was no foundational, au- 


3 Obviously, the organization of these discourses was not always so neat. Bhar- 
trhari’s fifth-century treatise on the philosophy of language had close ties with 
grammar, Mimamsa, and Vedanta but is not easily defined as belonging to any 
of these lines. Likewise, in grammar there were texts that competed with Pani- 
ni’s for authority, and in Mimamsa, Sabara “worked in a field where there were 
many rival interpreters of the Mimamsasiitra” (MCCREA 2013, p. 128). But such 
competition only serves to highlight the prestige of these academic disciplines. 


On the ideology and structure of such sdstras, see POLLOCK 1985. For a good 
discussion of the different kinds of siitra texts, see HOUBEN 1997. 


For a detailed discussion of royal investment in grammar, for instance, see POL- 
LOCK 2006, pp. 162-184. 


6 For the relative chronology of Bhamaha and Dandin, see BRONNER 2012. 
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thoritative text for this tradition, let alone a single learned commen- 
tary. The bulk of the discussion must have been oral, and the discus- 
sants were not professional Glamkdrikas but poets and lay connois- 
seurs of the verbal art.’ In short, this tradition was not a full-fledged 
academic discourse carried out by scholiasts, and it had nothing like 
the shelf space, patronage, respectability, and court visibility of its 
sibling disciplines. 

All this changed rapidly and dramatically during the three de- 
cades of Jayapida’s reign. First, note the marked shift in the pattern 
of institutional support enjoyed by literary experts, which, as we 
have seen, Kalhana recorded; it is clear from his account that poetics 
is treated on a par with such senior and far more prestigious scho- 
larly disciplines as grammar and logic. Second, there is the volume 
of production. The corpus of Vamana’s and Udbhata’s works alone 
is as large as all earlier works on poetics combined. This is primarily 
the result of the productivity of Udbhata, who authored four works 
in the field.* Third, there is the change in the nature of the works 
produced. What these leading theorists of Jayapida’s court were ac- 
tively seeking to create was precisely a well-defined starting point 
necessary for an aspiring academic discipline, namely, a core text 
followed by a succession of commentaries. In fact, they produced 
two alternative and hence competing such beginnings. Udbhata id- 
entified an existing text, Bhamaha’s KAI, as a worthy starting point 
and presented his work as expanding and continuing it. He thus com- 
posed an extensive scholastic commentary on Bhamaha, the first 
such learned treatise in this tradition. Vamana, by contrast, compos- 
ed a siitra text in clear imitation of Panini’s aphorisms and supplied 
them with a self-written commentary, surely hoping that additional 
subcommentaries would follow. 


Even before I address the main innovations of these works, it is 
important to notice what immediately changed with the shift in 


Bhamaha’s text, with its implied and at times expressed hostility to kings, does 
not give the impression of a work sponsored by a court (BRONNER 2009, pp. 
182-184). Dandin’s work, however, was almost certainly produced at the Pal- 
lava court in Kanchipuram (BRONNER 2012, pp. 70-78). 


These are his short textbook, the KAISS; his accompanying Kumarasambhava, 
a poem on the theme of the marriage of Siva and Parvati that exemplifies the 
ornaments discussed in the textbook; his mostly lost Vivarana on Bhamaha; and 
his commentary on the Natyasastra, now lost but amply quoted and unambigu- 
ously cited in later literature. It is arguable that the second of these is not an 
entirely independent work, but even so, the volume of production is entirely 
unprecedented in the earlier history of Sanskrit poetics. 
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genre and style. Udbhata and Vamana no longer presented their 
works as meant for poets in the making, as Bhamaha and Dandin 
had done before them.’ Rather, they were writing for, and thereby 
cultivating, a readership of fellow literary scholars. This meant, 
among other things, a move from a writer-oriented perspective to a 
reader-oriented one. Such a move is usually associated with Ananda 
or Bhatta Nayaka,"° but in fact, it originated in the Jayapida moment. 


Think, in this context, of the question of illustrations. Bhamaha 
and Dandin were, for the most part, content to make up their own 
examples, which lent their manuals a consistent and easy style in the 
simple anustubh meter and helped impart the art of poesy to aspiring 
poets. Of course, educated readers could detect in these examples 
echoes of famous couplets and art-prose passages, and some of the 
illustrations were not without charm, Dandin’s in particular. Occa- 
sionally, a real verse from the praxis also made its way into these 
books.'' But on the whole, the works of Bhamaha and Dandin had, 
by design, a textbookish texture. Things could not have been more 
different in Jayapida’s court. True, to accompany his Kavydlamka- 
rasdrasamgraha (henceforth KAISS), a simpler work that presents 
the gist of his worldview, Udbhata produced a Kumdrasambhava, 
an entire poem made of illustrations in anustubh (although now with 
their own narrative integrity). But his extensive Vivarana was sim- 
ply packed with examples that demonstrated how the theory applied 
to actual poetic praxis. As K. Krishnamoorthy has shown, cited ex- 
cerpts from the Vivarana show that Udbhata was engaged in close 
reading and criticism of the very sort we find later in Ananda and 
Abhinava.’* This new orientation toward the practice is, moreover, 
clearly demonstrable even in the work’s few surviving fragments, 
as Biswanath Bhattacharya has shown in a series of short publica- 
tions. Indeed, this was no secret in the tradition, as Ananda and 


° See, for example, Bhamaha, KAI 6.3-4; Dandin, KA 1.12. 

10 See MCCREA 2008, pp. 220-259; and POLLOCK 2010. 

These rare instances include Bhamaha’s example of parydyokta (KAI 3.9; ori- 
ginally from the now-lost Ratnadharana) and Dandin’s example of utpreksad (KA 
2.224; the verse is found in both the Mrcchakatika and the Carudatta), both of 
which were originally in anustubh. Some illustrations, such as Dandin’s exam- 
ples of yamakas, are in more complex meters and were possibly, even if unlike- 
ly, the work of another hand. 


12 KRISHNAMOORTHY 1979b, pp. 310-311. 
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Abhinava were the first to acknowledge.'* And Udbhata was not 
alone. In his commentary on his own aphorisms, Vamana made a 
point of giving extensive examples from a large variety of works 
with which his readers were familiar, called explicit attention to this 
feature of his work,'* and clearly tried, like many subsequent wri- 
ters, to choose examples that were popular or striking. 


One result of this new textual practice was that, almost overnight, 
Sanskrit poetics produced its first official canon, showcasing lumi- 
naries such as Kalidasa, Magha, and Bhavabhiti, to mention only a 
few, and a sizable corpus of beautiful and memorable stanzas, many 
of which continued to be cited and anthologized time and again." 
Even more significant is the change in the treatment that these verses 
received. The emphasis was no longer on the way poetry could be 
composed, as in the works of Bhamaha and Dandin, but on the pro- 
cesses through which it was cognized and appreciated, analyses that 
are crucial, as we shall see, to the attempts of Udbhata and his col- 
leagues to systematize their tradition and turn it into a respectable 
knowledge system. As Daniel Ingalls has aptly put it, “It was under 
King Jayapida that the school of literary criticism in Kashmir origi- 
nated.”!° 


2. STRIVING FOR SYSTEMATIZATION 


The intellectual heritage of the early poetic tradition, that is, before 
the Jayapida moment, has nothing like a coherent conceptual sys- 
tem. The main analytic categories of flaws (dosa), virtues (guna), 
and ornaments (alamkdra) were loosely connected through the me- 
taphor of a poem’s body, which they served to ornament, flaw, or 
be virtues of, but, as Edwin Gerow has noted, they seemed to require 


13 See, for example, BHATTACHARYA 1978, for Udbhata’s supplementing of one 

of Bhamaha’s made-up examples for yamaka with one penned by Magha (for 

more such studies, see n. 15). As for Ananda, he refers to the fact that Udbhata 

— the citation is anonymous, but Abhinava supplies the identification in his com- 

mentary on the passage — showed how gunavrtti operates in poetic practice 

(amukhyavrttya kavyesu vyavaharam darSayata, [Abhinava:] darsayata bhatto- 

dbhatavamandadina; Anandavardhana, DhvA, pp. 31-32). I will come back to 

the implications of this quote. 

Vamana, Kavydlamkarasiitrani (henceforth KAISt) ad 4.3.33: ebhir nidarsa- 

naih sviyaih parakiyais ca puskalaih. 

15 See BHATTACHARYA 1973 and BHATTACHARYA 1977, where at least fifteen lat- 
er repetitions of an example cited by Udbhata are recorded. 

16 INGALLS 1990, p. 5. 
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no universal theory.'’ Thus it was never entirely clear how these ca- 
tegories worked in relation to one another. What, for example, was 
the division of labor between ornaments and virtues, and how were 
virtues related to flaws? It was likewise not a priority rigorously to 
differentiate one category from another even within the discussion 
of ornaments, the topic that received the bulk of attention. Thus, 
Dandin seems undisturbed by the fact that some of his examples for 
“dismissal” (aksepa) are remarkably similar to those he provides for 
“denial” (apahnuti).'* Finally, the order in which ornaments were 
addressed was rather haphazard, so that similar devices were often 
grouped and discussed separately, without any apparent analytic cri- 
terion. 


We should be careful not to overstate this seeming anarchy, both 
in absolute and relative terms. It is not as if Bhamaha and Dandin 
lacked aesthetic tenets altogether. Bhamaha strongly believed that 
counterfactual speech (vakrokti), which he further modified as en- 
tailing intensification (atisaya), is a criterion to which one should 
hold every ornament and every poem, and this sometimes led him 
to negate the aesthetic value of ornamental devices recognized by 
other thinkers if not entire poetic genres, whereas Dandin had a 
more complex and holistic understanding of ornaments as disguis- 
ing and revealing one another, even if this vision was never fully 
spelled out.'? Likewise, the prestigious sciences, and especially the 
triad of grammar, Mimamsa, and logic, had their own fair share of 
ad hoc procedures that resisted theorization, and the order in which 
topics were addressed in the core texts of these disciplines was also 
not always thematic. Panini’s sitras, where economy overrides 
other organizing criteria, are a particular case in point. 


Still, the senior knowledge systems always possessed sets of gui- 
delines, stipulations that operated in tandem and, very often, hierar- 
chically. These disciplines offered elaborate operations to create a 
word from morphemes, to realize the meaning of a sentence, or to 
come to possess valid knowledge: there were procedures that had to 
be activated before others could take place, and these often governed 


7 GEROW 1977, p. 235. 


18 Compare Dandin, KA 2.121, 123, and 127 (aksepa), with 2.203, 205, and 207 
(apahnuti). 


19 On Bhamaha, see BRONNER 2012, p. 111; on Dandin, see Bronner 2010, pp. 
214-230. 
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additional, subordinate procedures. Thus arriving at the correct de- 
clension of a noun, for example, required an intricate flowchart that 
was theorized as such, with metarules governing the application of 
ordinary rules, the relationship between general cases and excep- 
tions, and the hierarchy between subordinate and superordinate ca- 
ses. True, not every outcome was arrived at through such detailed 
flowcharts, not all the sequences were necessarily structured or 
theorized hierarchically, and there was not always a consensus about 
the nature of the sequence in question, as in the Mimamsa debate 
about the production of sentence meaning as either a top-down or 
bottom-up process, or in the argument about the relative importance 
and even the validity of certain means of valid knowledge in logic. 
But we can say with confidence that the senior South Asian acade- 
mic disciplines were used to thinking about their procedures as in- 
terrelated and hierarchical structures. 


Nothing of the sort existed for the early tradition of poetics. Not 
only were the different types of aesthetic elements and ornamental 
devices often based on entirely independent principles, sometimes 
ironically because they were originally modeled after tools from a 
diversity of other disciplines,”’ but also there was hardly any attempt 
to theorize the way in which they could be combined. A case in point 
is Dandin’s approach to the interaction among ornaments as a mo- 
dular and hence endlessly open system, in which each device could 
interact with any other to create a new subtype.”! Other examples 
are Bhamaha’s mixture (samsrsti) of ornaments and Dandin’s idea 
about the combination of virtues; as Lawrence McCrea has shown, 
such amalgamations often came with no guidelines other than “the 
more, the merrier.” 


Let me clarify that there is no necessity to think of such elasticity 
as a problem in discussing poetry. In fact, I believe that the open- 
endedness and modularity of Dandin’s approach were key to his 
work’s breathtaking success in the southern peninsula and then far 
beyond the confines of the Indian subcontinent, in Sri Lanka, South- 
east Asia, Tibet, Mongolia, and possibly China, beginning in the 


For example, simile varieties of doubt (samsaya) and its resolution (nirnaya) 
were modeled after steps in the logician’s syllogism (Dandin, KA 2.26-27), and 
the rasa-related ornaments, as is well known, reflected insights from dramatur- 
gy. 

I intend to write about this feature of Dandin’s work elsewhere. 

22 McCREA 2008, p. 39. 
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ninth century, that is, shortly after the Jayapida moment.”’ My argu- 
ment is rather that from the vantage point of thinkers working within 
the Jayapida moment, this state of affairs was seen as one of the 
reasons that barred Sanskrit poetics from the coveted status of a res- 
pected academic discipline, and hence they sought to transform it 
radically. 


It is hard to miss some of these efforts, and even scholars who 
were not very appreciative of the work of Udbhata and Vamana 
grudgingly recognized them.” Udbhata sought to create a coherent 
model for the different aesthetic elements in poetry and, at the very 
least, to explain how virtues (guna) and ornaments related to and 
differed from one another. K. Krishnamoorthy offers a very useful 
elucidation of this attempt. He shows, on the basis of explicit refer- 
ences from the works of Ananda, Abhinava, Ruyyaka, and Hema- 
candra, that while the job of virtues and ornaments is basically iden- 
tical in Udbhata’s vision, they are distinct in their scope: the former 
are grounded in the arrangement (samghatand) of materials rather 
than the materials themselves, which are the scope of the latter.” 
Vamana, too, clearly took the seeming disarray of poetic categories 
as a priority and tried to rectify it on several levels. First, he envi- 
sioned virtues, flaws, and ornaments as part of a hierarchical uni- 
verse, at the top of which stood the soul (Giman) of a poem, an or- 
ganizing principle that he identified with riti, poetic diction or style. 
This allowed him to turn the rather vague metaphor of a poem’s 
body into an ordered one, at least in theory, and as is well known, 
Ananda followed exactly the same basic scheme. Second, he tried 
to clarify the relationship between flaws and virtues as opposites 
and, somewhat more subtly, like Udbhata he strove to differentiate 
between virtues and ornaments.” Third, he tried to show that orna- 
ments are not as unruly as they seem and that, in fact, they are all 


23. This vast and hardly studied phenomenon is the topic of A Lasting Vision: Dan- 
din’s Mirror in the World of Asian Letters, a research group held at the Institute 
of Advanced Studies in Jerusalem between September 2015 and January 2016. 


24 “Tn different ways Udbhata and Vamana present the first efforts that have sur- 
vived to encompass or organize the theory of poetic diction under a principle. 
Both authors, however, continue the major thrust of the alamkara or kavya- 
oriented tradition of speculation” (GEROW 1977, p. 234). 


25 KRISHNAMOORTHY 1979b, pp. 308-309. 


26 For discussions of Vamana’s overall system, see LAHIRI 1933. For his theori- 
zation of guna and its distinction from and hierarchical relation to alamkara, 
see RAGHAVAN 1978, pp. 278-284 and 289-291, respectively. 
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analyzable as permutations of one device: the simile. Possibly as a 
reaction to this last move, which many must have viewed as too ex- 
treme, Rudrata suggested a fourfold categorization of ornaments 
into those based on factuality (vastava), similitude (aupamya), in- 
tensification (atisaya), and textual embrace (slesa), which is one rea- 
son that Edwin Gerow dubbed him “the first successful systema- 
tist.”?7 


But the elegant superstructures suggested by these thinkers are 
in some sense incidental to their efforts. Their main thrust for syste- 
matization is located elsewhere, namely, in their effort to explain 
poetry’s aesthetic effects as deriving from the semantic and cogni- 
tive processes that underlie them, with the help of a massive impor- 
tation of tools and procedures from the senior academic disciplines, 
particularly Mimamsa. This has been one of Lawrence McCrea’s 
major insights into the nature of Ananda’s work as a paradigm shift, 
but here, too, the shift happened or at least began earlier.”* As we 
shall see, both Vamana and Rudrata were fascinated by such seman- 
tic-cognitive theoretical possibilities, and in doing so they were fol- 
lowing Udbhata, supposedly “the least theoretical dlamkarika.”’” 


7 For a discussion of Rudrata’s efforts, see GEROW 1977, pp. 238-245. The quote 
is from page 239. 


28 Although McCrea acknowledges that Udbhata and Vamana “on a few occasions 
drew on the concepts and terminology of linguistic philosophy (chiefly gram- 
mar and Mimamsa) in explaining the non-literal meaning in various alamka- 
ras,” he believes that “these forays into the theory of non-literary language are 
for the most part incidental and do not play a major role in the aesthetic theory 
of these authors” (MCCREA 2008, p. 118). 


29 GEROW 1977, p. 235. To be fair, it should be noted that Gerow said this “on the 
basis of [Udbhata’s] extant work,” that is, the KAISS, at a time when the au- 
thenticity of the fragments of the Vivarana was still being debated. As I will 
show, however, even Udbhata’s extant work is filled with theoretical innova- 
tions. Let me note, by the way, that my working assumption here is that Udbhata 
was Vamana’s senior, on four grounds. First, a verse from his commentary on 
Bhamaha praising King Lalitaditya, Jayapida’s grandfather and predecessor, 
suggests that Udbhata may have begun his career under Lalitaditya and was 
already a veteran and renowned scholar by Jayapida’s time (Udbhata, Vivarana, 
frag. 97, ll. 1-5; see BHATTACHARYA 1979). Second, his appointment as the pre- 
sident of Jayapida’s academy also points to his seniority, especially when com- 
pared with Kalhana’s less detailed reference to Vamana (RT 4.495, 497). Third, 
later references to these two scholars typically discuss Udbhata before Vamana 
(e.g., Abhinavagupta, Locana, p. 32; Ruyyaka, Alamkarasarvasva, pp. 6-11; I 
come back to these citations later). Fourth, a comparison of their works on cer- 
tain points (for example, riipaka, discussed in section 3 of this essay) makes it 
likelier that Vamana was familiar with Udbhata’s ideas rather than the other 
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3. RETHINKING RUPAKA: 
THE FIRST THEORY OF METAPHOR IN SANSKRIT 
POETICS 


Consider, in this context, rapaka, the first meaning-based ornament 
(arthdlamkdra) listed in the oldest texts on poetics and clearly one 
of the most important devices throughout the history of this tradi- 
tion.*’ In its original conception, rijpaka was understood as a state- 
ment of identity between a pair of entities, in which one (e.g., the 
moon) lends its shape or form (rapa) to another (e.g., a face). The 
analysis of riipaka was accordingly focused on the relationship of 
sameness between the equated pair, in contrast to mere resemblance 
in simile (upama), and on the propositional structure of equating ra- 
ther than of comparing them. Bhamaha’s definition of ripaka uses 
the simile’s pair of basic building blocks, the subject and the stan- 
dard of comparison (upameya, upamdna), and he clearly thought of 
the two ornaments in close relation to each other. Riapaka, he said, 
is the identity (tattva) with which the standard shapes (riipyate) the 
subject, “based on an observed sameness in attributes” (gundndm 
samatam drstva), whereas in simile the standard remains distinct (vi- 
ruddhenopamanena) because the relationship is based on a partial 
set of attributes (gunalesena).*' Or, to follow Dandin’s succinct for- 
mulation, riipaka is “nothing but a simile wherein difference is obs- 
cured.””” 


Note that there is also a grammatical undercurrent to this discus- 
sion. The grammarians analyzed simile in the context of two types 
of nominal compounds, where either the entities themselves, as in 
the tiger-man (noun-noun) variety, or their attributes, as in com- 
pounds of the snow-white (noun-adjective) type, are likened.** The 
early discussion of riipaka drew on this analysis, even though Panini 
never sanctioned a riipaka-specific compound (riipakasamdsa). This 
created a problem for those who wanted to analyze riipaka as a va- 
riation on simile while remaining faithful to Panini, and it led to a 


way around. None of this, of course, is conclusive proof, but I will follow this 
relative chronology as a working assumption. 


30 It is listed as the first ornament of sense in Bhamaha, KAI 2.4 (after yamaka 
and anuprasa). 


31. Bhamaha, KAI 2.21, 2.30. 
Dandin, KA 2.66: upamaiva tirobhitabheda riipakam ucyate. 
33. See Astadhyayi, 2.1.56 and 2.1.55, respectively. 
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spectrum of unhappy solutions. Bhamaha treated riipaka as if it ex- 
isted solely within the confines of nominal compounds that were id- 
entical in form to the tiger-man variety discussed by Panini apropos 
of simile, presumably in order to lend the analysis a Paninian autho- 
rity, although the poetic praxis offered many examples outside com- 
pounds.** But Vamana, already in the Jayapida moment, denied out- 
right that rapaka could even exist inside compounds, despite over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, presumably precisely for the 
same reason: the absence of an explicit Paninian decree.* 


This makes it even clearer that whatever the linguistic environ- 
ment in which early ornamentalists spotted rapakas, they were mo- 
deling their analysis on that of simile and were basically defining 
the two devices in tandem: stating a resemblance between X and Y 
was a simile; equating or identifying them was a riipaka. Likening 
and equating were understood as closely related propositions, even 
if each had its distinct aesthetic charm. What is entirely absent from 
this early phase is any attempt to understand ripaka in terms of its 
special mode of signification, in which a word Y applies to the 
meaning of a signified X. This analysis, integral to the Western un- 
derstanding of metaphor, was not part of the early study of riipaka 
(or, for that matter, of any of its sister ornaments, like utpreksda), 
despite the fact that it was available and even prominent in all the 
senior disciplines. Indeed, it can be stated more generally that al- 
though different strands of Sanskrit thought had produced highly 
sophisticated theories of semantics and had paid much attention to 
the role of figurative language (laksand, gunavrtti, upacdra) in the 
process, the early texts on poetics happily ignored these as irrelevant 
for their purposes. All this was to change with Udbhata, so it is per- 
haps not a coincidence that it was also he who decisively cut the 
Gordian grammatical knot that tied ra@paka to compounds express- 


34 See Bhamaha, KAI 2.23-24, where all the examples are of compounds. Bhama- 
ha famously identified himself as a staunch follower of Panini (see, for exam- 
ple, KAI 4.22, 6.36-37). 


Vamana, KAISt ad 4.3.6: mukhacandradinam tiijpamda. samasdan na candrdadi- 
nam ripatvam yuktam iti. Another possible explanation is that Vamana, like 
Udbhata, was already silently moving away from the simile paradigm for ana- 
lyzing ripaka. Note that Dandin, eyeing practice more than any readymade 
grammatical category, had no problem in identifying ripakas either outside, 
inside, or partly inside and partly outside the confines of compounds in the con- 
text of his astonishingly detailed formal analysis of this ornament (Dandin, KA 
2.68). 


35 
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ing similitude by identifying a different Paninian noun-noun com- 
pound type, the mayira-vyamsaka or “picaroon-peacock”’ variety, 
as its locus.*® This certainly helped him move away from the ques- 
tion of rapaka’s syntactic environment and concentrate, instead, on 
its mode of signification. 


Here, then, is Udbhata’s definition of riipaka: 


$rutya sambandhavirahdd yat padena padantaram | 
gunavrtti pradhadnena yujyate rapakam tu tat ||" 

Ripaka is a word that is connected to a predominant word in its seconda- 
ry-attributive capacity because a connection based on its explicit meaning 
is impossible. 


Udbhata, we will see later, has more to say about rapaka, but even 
this brief statement in and of itself is a revolution in the discourse 
on ornaments. Indeed, it does not bear even the slightest resemblan- 
ce to Bhamaha’s definition. Recall that by virtue of composing a 
vast commentary on Bhamaha’s work, Udbhata basically installed 
his predecessor as the tradition’s founding father and tried, if pos- 
sible, to retain his language. But when true innovation was called 
for, as was often the case, he signaled this by scrapping the older 
language altogether and introducing an entirely different statement. 
What, then, is the nature of the innovation in this case? First, note 
that Udbhata no longer refers to the entities in ripaka but to the 
words that denote them. Second, riipaka is no longer seen as a rela- 
tionship of identity (or heightened resemblance, or simile in dis- 
guise) but as a specific semantic process called gunavrtti, or the sec- 
ondary-attributive capacity. Third, and this is something that is not 
entirely apparent from the definition itself but can be demonstrated 
with the help of other sources, this semantic operation is understood 
in terms of its relatively recent analysis by the seminal scholar 
Kumarilabhatta, who redefined gunavrtti in his Tantravdarttika 


36 Udbhata, Vivarana, frag. 22b, |. 8. Sahadeva attacks this position (Kavydlam- 
karasutratippana, henceforth KAISuT, folios 65-66), and later thinkers, such as 
Hemacandra, know it to be based on the Vivarana (BHATTACHARYYA 1962, pp. 
80-81). Judging from Udbhata’s discussion of upamd in his KAISS (1.15-21) 
and Induraja’s elucidation thereof, the introduction of mayira-vyamsaka as the 
category of compound underlying rapaka was part of a systematic analysis of 
the use of compounds in such statements. Panini mentions this compound in 
Astadhyayi 2.1.72 as the first of a larger list of miscellanea compounds that he 
does not further discuss and is, hence, very useful for Udbhata’s purposes. 


37 KAISS 1.11. 
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(henceforth TV), a subcommentary on Sabara’s exegesis on the Mi- 
mamsasitra of Jaimini. 

Before I address Kumarila’s specific understanding of this term, 
let us appreciate the profound innovation in stating that rijpaka 
means the semantic process of gunavrtti. Authors of earlier texts on 
ornaments were obviously well versed in semantics. Bhamaha even 
dedicated one full chapter out of six in his book to various aspects 
of language, where, among other topics, he directly discussed the 
relationship between words and the knowledge they produce. Here 
he endorsed the theory that words signify abstract universals (the 
word “cow” signifies cowness) and rejected the Buddhist theory of 
apoha, according to which a word communicates its referent 
through the elimination of everything other than it (“cow” elimi- 
nates everything that is noncow).** But nowhere in this earliest ex- 
tant work on Sanskrit poetics is there even a mention of figurative 
language, let alone an explanation of its aesthetic potential or its be- 
ing operative in the ornamental devices to which much of the re- 
maining text is devoted. For Bhamaha, it seems, the semantic and 
the aesthetic were mutually exclusive ways of approaching langua- 
ge: the former had to do with the movement from signifier to signi- 
fied; the latter hinged on the counterfactual expressivity (vakratd) 
of poetry. The situation is only slightly different in Dandin, who 
mentions the term gaunavrtti, a synonym of gunavrtti, twice in his 
book. The first is when he defines the poetic virtue of samadhi, 
which consists, for him, of the artful attribution of traits that really 
belong in one entity (X) to another (Y).*” Although samadhi is de- 
fined in terms of the logical (or propositional) relationship between 
the entities rather than its underlying semantic operations, Dandin’s 
examples and analysis actually imply an emphasis on figurative 
speech, and he concludes his short discussion by recommending, in 
this context, the use of words such as “vomit,” ordinarily vulgar, “if 
employed figuratively” (gaunavrttivyapdsraya).”” The second in- 
stance is the only mention of figurative language in the entire chap- 
ter on poetic ornaments, the main and longest chapter in the book. 
Here Dandin notes that some of the more colorful (citra) varieties 


38 Bhamaha, KAI 6. 17-19. See also Santaraksita, Tattvasamgraha 912-914 
(quote) and 1019-1021 (refutation); BRONNER 2012, pp. 89-90. 


KA 1.93: anyadharmas tato ‘nyatra lokasimanurodhind | samyag Gdhiyate yatra 
sa samadhih smrto yathd ||. 


40 Thid., 1.95. 
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of causation (hetu), where the effect is far removed from, is simul- 
taneous with, or even precedes the cause, “are based on figurative 
usage” (gaunavrttivyapdsraya).*' This should be seen primarily in 
the context of his attack on Bhamaha’s refusal to accept hetu as an 
ornament precisely on the ground that, according to Bhamaha, stat- 
ing a relationship of cause and effect is prosaic.*” Other than this, 
Dandin has nothing to say about figurative language in his long pri- 
mer on poetics, and it seems that for him, the role of figurative lan- 
guage in producing aesthetic enjoyment is, at best, incidental.” 


It is against this background that Udbhata’s move is so dramatic. 
With no known precedent, he defines ra#paka as a word used in its 
specific semantic process of figuration, on the charm of which this 
all-important ornament now rests. Moreover, his reliance on the dis- 
cipline of Mimamsa in this analysis is unmistakable and, indeed, 
outspoken. As noted, Kumarila had influentially redefined gunavrtti 
in his TV, a move that, for the first time in the history of Sanskrit 
thinking, sought to clarify the difference between the two main 
terms for the figurative function, laksand and gunavrtti, which up to 
that time had been used rather indistinguishably. For Kumarila, lak- 
sand is anonmetaphorical transference of meaning, as in a metonym 
or synecdoche (“the podiums are yelling”; maficah kroganti), where- 
as gunavrtti is a metaphorical transference based on a two-phase 
process. First, a word Y, for example, “fire,” when applied to a pre- 
dominant word X, for example, “boy,” is blocked from conveying 
its normal referent and signifies, instead, its attributes (guna), such 
as being vibrant and quick to flare up. Second, this word Y (fire) 
comes to signify attributes similar to those that exist in X (boy), so 
that we come to realize that the boy is vibrant and fiery.* This is 


4. Tbid., 2.252. 


42 Compare Bhamaha, KAI 2.86-87, with Dandin KA 2.233-242; see BRONNER 
2012, pp. 102-104. 


43 Note that the term gauna appears in Dandin’s definition of a pair of subtypes of 
rijpaka, upamaripaka and vyatirekariipaka, which runs as follows: istam sa- 
dharmyavaidharmyadarsanad gaunamukhyayoh | upamavyatirekakhyam riipa- 
plains (and as Dandin’s following examples demonstrate), the pair of mukhya 
and gauna refers here not to semantic operations but to the primary element 
(the beloved’s face-moon) and a secondary one (the moon) in a proposition that 
depicts them as either similar or dissimilar. 

44 TV 354: abhidheyavinabhite pravrttir laksanesyate | laksyamanagunair yogad 

vrtter ista tu gaunata ||. “The use [of a word] in a meaning necessarily connected 

with its literal meaning is called “figurative expression”; but usage arising from 
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exactly how Udbhata understood gunavrtti in his brief definition of 
ripaka in the KAISS and precisely the manner in which his com- 
mentator Induraja further explained the process in detail. Even more 
important, Udbhata deliberately cites a key phrase from Kumarila’s 
new definition in a surviving fragment of his Vivarana, just at the 
point when he is discussing ripaka.* 


Udbhata, in other words, used a cutting-edge analysis of figura- 
tive semantics from Mimamsa to rethink rapaka and define it, for 
the first time in the tradition’s history, more like what we would call 
a metaphor. Several scholars have already identified key aspects of 
this move and have appreciated its innovativeness. Sivaprasad Bhat- 
tacharyya has noted that “the term gunavrtti at least in this form of 
the word as in Udbhata (and in Anandavardhana who criticises his 
view) was not in vogue in earlier literature” and was newly imported 
from other disciplines.*° Chitta Ranjan Basistha dubbed Udbhata’s 
definition of riipaka a “complete departure” from the work of all his 
predecessors.*’ Daniel Ingalls argued that the early tradition lacked 
a concept parallel to the Greek metaphor,** and that Udbhata’s defi- 
nition of ripaka introduced “‘a distinction that was new to Sanskrit 
poetics and that was destined ultimately to transform the analysis of 
all the figures. This is a distinction between the furnishing of a 
meaning srutyd, that is, explicitly, and furnishing it arthena, that is, 
by the power of the contextual facts, or implicitly.“ Similarly, 
Gnoli maintained that “Udbhata, by introducing into poetry the sec- 
ondary function of words... let open the door to the conception of a 
third potency of language, the vyafijanavrtti,” thus implying that this 
definition eventually led the way to Ananda’s theory of suggestion.” 


attributes that are figuratively indicated is defined “secondary-attributive.” See 
also the surrounding discussion. See MCCREA 2008, p. 91, n. 61, from where 
the translation is borrowed with slight modifications. 

4 Vivarana, frag. 22b, 1. 5, svabhidheydvinad(bhitagu)navrtti(tam); see GNOLI 
1962, p. xxxiv, where the reminiscence of Kumarila is noted. 

46 BHATTACHARYYA 1962, p. 75. 

47 BASISTHA 2003, p. 139. 

48 INGALLS 1990, p. 8, n. 10: “Riipaka is not what a Greek would have called a 
metaphor, but that translation has come to be used by every Sanskritist. Ripaka 
is actually a simile in which the particle of assimilation has been omitted, e.g., 
‘her moon face, her cherry lip.’ In a Greek metaphor the object as well as the 
particle is missing: ‘her stars shone upon my face,’ meaning that her eyes look- 
ed at me. The distinction is noted by Gero Jenner.” 

 Tbid., p. 8. 

%° GNOLI 1962, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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But what scholars have not fully appreciated is how pervasive 
this trend was already in Udbhata’s thinking and in the Jayapida mo- 
ment at large.”! It is not so much that the figures were about to be 
transformed, but that the whole analytic paradigm was already radi- 
cally altered, as I will try to demonstrate with several case studies 
later. Note, by the way, that Udbhata was not alone in this move. 
Vamana, too, defined riipaka using the semantic capacity of guna- 
vrtti, a fact that has been entirely overlooked. This neglect may be 
due to the fact that Vamana’s actual definition of ripaka does not 
highlight this move and, in fact, is worded in a way that is closely 
reminiscent of older and more traditional definitions.** However, 
two sutras later, in introducing his newly minted ornament, vakrokti, 
Vamana notes: “The following sitra shows that just as gauna [a sy- 
nonym of gunavrtti] is its own ornament, so is the case with /aksa- 
nika [= laksanda].””* In other words, Vamana advances the discussion 
a step further. If Udbhata identified riipaka with gunavrtti as distinct 
from laksanad, Vamana concurs and adds, as if completing an imagi- 
nary grid, an ornament that is based on this other main mode of fig- 
urative speech. It should be noted that, unlike Udbhata, Vamana 
does not seem to follow Kumarila’s distinction between the two mo- 
des. Although his notion of gunavrtti, like Udbhata’s, clearly implies 
the transference of attributes, his concept of laksana@ accommodates 
resemblance (sddrsya) as well as metonymy — here he perhaps takes 
a cue from Bhartrmitra™ — and the new ornament of vakrokti is, in 
fact, based on laksana involving resemblance (like all of Vamana’s 
figures). This new classification, moreover, allowed Vamana to fur- 
ther tidy up the distinction between ornaments and virtues (guna) in 


5! Ingalls did point in this direction, though, at least in the case of Udbhata: “To 


follow the concern for the implied or suggested sense through the whole of Ud- 
bhata’s book would require a much more detailed exposition than is justified in 
this Introduction. It appears in his definition of parydyokta, aprastutaprasamsd, 
sandeha, and elsewhere” (INGALLS 1990, p. 8). 


% KAISi 4.3.6: upamanopameyasya gunasdmyat tattvaropo ripakam. 


3 Tbid., before 4.3.8: yathd ca gaunasyarthdlamkaratvam tatha laksanikasyapiti 


darsayitum aha. As the Kashmiri commentator Sahadeva observes, Vamana re- 
fers here to ripaka and its kin ornaments: yathd ca gaunasyeti, rijpakddisthita- 
sya riipakddisu gunat puraskrtya pravrttah (KAISUT, f. 68). 


*4 Sahadeva quotes a classical list of the five types of relationships in /aksand, and 


the verse he cites (abhidheyena sambandhat sddrsyat samavayatah | vaiparityat 
kriyayogal laksand paficadha smrta ||; KAISUT, f. 68) is attributed by Mukula- 
bhatta to Bhartrmitra (Abhidhavrttimatrkd, p. 17). For more on this list of five, 
see KUNJUNNI RAJA 1977, pp. 238-239. 
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that it helped him incorporate Dandin’s aforementioned virtue of 
samadhi, which had figurative language built into it, into ornament 
land. It is no coincidence that he begins his long list of examples for 
his new vakrokti, which includes citations from canonical works 
such as the Meghadiita and the Sisupdlavadha, with a slight rework- 
ing of Dandin’s example for the virtue of samadhi: “The pond’s day 
lotus opened his eyes just as the night lotus shut his.” 


In all of this discussion, it is important not to lose sight of the 
forest for the trees. Whatever the exact analyses of figurative pro- 
cesses they followed, the crucial thing about Udbhata and Vamana’s 
relevant discussions is that they both equated ripaka (and in Vama- 
na’s case, also vakrokti) with what they identified as their underlying 
semantic processes, which so far had had no place whatsoever in the 
analysis of ornaments, and that for this purpose they were borrowing 
their terminology and analyses from other disciplines. For these 
theoreticians, what was charming or ornamental about such poetic 
ornaments was precisely their underlying semantics, and Vamana 
even added, apropos of vakrokti, that the special cognitive process 
that was unique to this ornament was essential to its aesthetic expe- 
rience: “The secret here is the swiftness with which such metaphors 
convey their meanings.”*° As we shall see, such attempts to ground 
ornaments in specific semantic operations and cognitive scenarios 
pervade and define the Jayapida moment. 


4. SLIS TA AND ITS COMPLEX SEMANTIC-COGNITIVE 
SCENARIOS 


Take, for example, slista (later known as Slesa), another case where 
Udbhata discarded Bhamaha’s definition altogether and came up 
with a radically new one. Bhamaha saw Slista as a footnote to riipa- 
ka, and he used the same analytic tools to define both. Slista, too, he 


55 Compare unmimila kamalam sarasinam kairavam ca nimimila muhirtat (Va- 
mana, KAISt ad 4.3.8) with: kumudGni nimilanti kamalany unmisanti ca (Dan- 
din, KA 1.94). These examples state only that the respective flowers “opened” 
and “shut,” but in doing so they use verbs that apply to the eyes only (no com- 
parable verbs exist in English). In the translation, however, the noun “eye” had 
to be added. To get a better sense of the metaphor Vamana has in mind, read 
instead “The day lotus woke up just as the night lotus fell asleep.” But the pro- 
blem with this translation is that it lacks the similarity between flowers and eyes 
that is key for him. 

5° KAISi ad 4.3.8: ity evamdadisu laksanartho niripyata iti laksandyam jhatity ar- 
thapratipattiksamatvam rahasyam acaksata iti. 
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said, is a case of identity between a subject and a standard of com- 
parison but not as a result of a genuine, empirically observed same- 
ness between them; rather, the identity in Slista is manufactured (sa- 
dhyate) by adjectives, verbs, and nouns that apply simultaneously 
(yugapad, samam) to both. Even this characterization, he conceded, 
may be true of ripaka as well, so he made a further stipulation: what 
ultimately sets slista apart from riipaka is its “embrace” (slesa) of 
either meaning(s) or sound(s) (arthavacasoh).°’ Thus Bhamaha ac- 
knowledged that the ornament involves a linguistic manipulation, 
namely, simultaneity, and makes a reference, vague though it may 
be, to “sense and sound.” But his definition is still phrased primarily 
as the logical relationship (an identity, manufactured though it may 
be) between two entities and has nothing to say about the semantic- 
cognitive processes that underlie it. This is why it had to go. 


Here, instead, is Udbhata’s alternative definition: 


ekaprayatnoccaryanam tacchayam caiva bibhratam | 
svaritadigunair bhinnair bandhah Slistam ihocyate || 
alamkarantaragatam pratibham janayat padaih | 
dvividhair arthasabdoktivisistam tat prattyatam ||°* 


An arrangement of [words] that could be pronounced in the same articu- 
latory effort, as well as of those that merely appear like them but differ in 
their phonetic aspects from the level of the accent on, is called Slista. It is 
labeled as either “sound” or “sense” depending on [its employment of 
such] twofold words, and it produces the impression that falls under the 
scope of some other ornament. 


We are clearly in a very different world than Bhamaha’s, one that is 
dense and complex and requires considerable unpacking, which is 
why we are lucky to have Induraja’s detailed commentary. But even 
before we turn to his illuminating exposition — and this is another 
case where a close affinity between Induraja’s commentary and a 
fragment that survived from Udbhata’s Vivarana can be demonstrat- 
ed — what is absent from Udbhata’s definition is immediately clear: 


57 KAI 3.14-17b: upamdnena yat tattvam upameyasya sddhyate | gunakriyabhyam 


namna ca Slistam tad abhidhiyate || laksanam riipake ’pidam laksyate kamam 
atra tu| istah prayogo yugapad upamdnopameyayoh || sikarambhomadasrjas 
tunga jaladadantinah | ity atra meghakarinam nirdesah kriyate samam || §lesad 
evarthavacasor asya ca kriyate bhida |. 

38 KAISS 4.9-10. 
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there is no mention of a subject and a standard of comparison. Ud- 
bhata frees slista from the confines of ripaka (or, for that matter, 
simile), in which Bhamaha (and Vamana after him) toiled to keep it, 
and on this issue he is closer to Dandin’s understanding of this de- 
vice as freely associating with any ornament in the book.*’ But un- 
like any literary thinker before him, Udbhata is first and foremost 
concemed with understanding how Slista’s special verbal arrange- 
ment (bandha) leads from two sets of signifiers to two sets of signi- 
fieds and then to the cognition of some other ornament. 


Here is where we ought to follow the lead of Induraja, a keen 
reader of Udbhata who also had in front of him his voluminous Vi- 
varana. Induraja first makes clear that Udbhata subscribes to the 
one-word, one-meaning axiom. According to this worldview, which 
originated in Mimamsa, the multivalence of language is not the re- 
sult of true polysemy of any single word because signifiers, by def- 
inition, each have one signified. Rather, it is a special combination 
of two sets of entirely monosemic signifiers that creates semantic 
proliferation.” If the two sets consist of words that are entirely id- 
entical in form, then they can be uttered concurrently, and presuma- 
bly their meanings are simultaneously activated; Induraja, perhaps 
in agreement with the Vivarana, explains this using the Mimamsa 
term tantra, which applies to cases where one ritual act serves two 
ritual goals simultaneously. Here, it would seem, a single articula- 
tory effort serves two simultaneous semantic goals. But if the words 
differ in any audible way, beginning with accent, and are made to 
sound alike only through the poet’s crafty way of embracing them 
together, then only one set of signifiers is uttered, and its signified 
is initially grasped (meaning 1), leading to an activation through re- 
semblance of a second set of signfieds (meaning 2), whose signifiers 
are nonetheless not pronounced. The first semantic-cognitive scena- 
rio, which consists of true homophony even outside the context of a 
Slista arrangement, is labeled “sense based,” while the second, con- 
sisting of manufactured homophony, is the ornament’s “sound- 
based” variety.” 


KA 2.360ab: slesah sarvasu pusnati prayo vakroktisu Sriyam |; see BRONNER 


2010, pp. 214-230. 

6 Induraja, Laghuvrtti, p. 58: arthabhedena tavac chabda bhidyanta iti bhattod- 
bhatasya siddhantah. For a discussion of the Mtmamsa view on this and of Ud- 
bhata as adhering to it, see KUNJUNNI RAJA, pp. 42-45. 


6 Induraja, Laghuvrtti, pp. 58-59: tatrarthabhedena bhidyamanah Sabdah kecit 
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And this is not all. What, one may ask, is this second meaning, 
and how does it relate to the first? Udbhata is very clear about this 
point in his Vivarana. The second meaning can be either another 
sentence or another ornament (vakydntare alamkarantare va prati- 
bhotpadyate). This paves the way to another semantic phase where 
the relationship between meaning | and meaning 2 is itself the scope 
of reflection and comprehension (meaning 3), and as Udbhata indi- 
cates in the Vivarana, this further reflection takes into account 
which of the first two meanings was contextual and which was not 
rooted in the context.” Moreover, Udbhata indicates (and Induraja 
explains when discussing his examples) that the content of this fur- 
ther reflection (meaning 3) belongs not in slista per se but in some 
other ornament, be it simile, riipaka, or virodha (antithesis), to give 
the examples that Udbhata himself supplies in the KAISS. Udbhata 
is nonetheless very explicit, both here and in the surviving fragments 


tantrena prayoktum Sakyah kecin na. yesam halsvarasthanaprayatnaddinam sa- 
myam te tantrena prayoktum Sakyante. yatra tu halam ekatvanekatvarupatvdt... 
bhedas tesam tantrena prayogah kartum aSakyah sadharanariupatvat tantrasya. 
tad uktam sGdharanam bhavet tat tantram iti. evam cavasthite ye tantrenocca- 
rayitum Sakyante ta ekaprayatnoccaryah. tadbandhe saty arthasleso bhavati. 
tad uktam ekaprayatnoccaryanam iti. tathd ye tesam evaikaprayatnoccaryanam 
Sabdanam chayam sddrsyam bibhrati tadupanibandhe ca SabdaSlistam, Sabdan- 
tara uccaryamane sddrsyavasendnuccaritasyapi Sabdantarasya Slistatvat. Note 
that Vamana, too, uses the Mimamsa term tantra in his discussion of slista, and 
that his language is closely reminiscent of what we find in Induraja: tantrapra- 
yoge tantrenoccarane sati Slesa (KAISi ad 4.3.7). All this suggests that Udbha- 
ta’s Vivarana included a longer discussion of tantra in this context. For close 
similarities between Induraja’s comments on Slista and the relevant surviving 
fragment of the Vivarana, see BASISTHA 2003, pp. 182-184. 


®  Vivarana, frag. 39b, ll. 7-8. For a useful reconstruction of this passage based on 


its citation in later works, see KULKARNI 1983, p. 131. If one compares this 
reconstructed Vivarana citation with Induraja’s exposition on the KAISS, it is 
palpably clear that the latter is based on the former. Compare, for example, 
Vivarana, frag. 39b, 1. 6: dantyausthyalaghupra|yatnataralaghuprayatnatara- 
krte ca bhede] (reconstruction based on Hemacandra), to Induraja, Laghuvrtti, 
p. 58: sthananam causthyadantausthyatvadina prayatnanam ca laghutvalaghu- 
tvddina bhedah. 


Vivarana, frag. 39b, 1. 5: ... pratipaddakabhavah kintu tabhyam prakaranikapra- 
karanika... (see also frag. 39b, 1. 2, and frag. 40a, 1. 3). Udbhata is generally 
interested in the semantic consequences of context relatedness when two mean- 
ings are involved. See, for example, his new definition of samdsokti (prakrtar- 
thena vakyena...; KAISS 2.10). 
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of the Vivarana, that this further ornamental relationship is not ano- 
ther full-blown ornament but rather the “impression” (pratibhd) 
thereof.” 


All this is quite confusing and complicated, and to better appre- 
ciate the detailed theorization of the semantic-cognitive scenario in 
question, let us examine more closely one of Udbhata’s illustrations: 


indukantamukhi snigdhamahanilasiroruhd | 
muktasris trijagadratnam padmaraganghripallava \|* 


Her face is dear to the moon, 

her tresses, shiny black sapphires, 

and her delicate toes, crimson rubies — 
she’s our mother of pearl, 

the one gem 

of the three worlds. 


This is part of a longer description of Parvati, whom Siva will even- 
tually marry. My translation tries to re-create at least something of 
the simultaneity of the original, although in following Induraja’s 
analysis, we will have to stay closer to the Sanskrit and its language- 
specific puns. As Induraja explains, the verse has several semantic 
layers. In the first, the modifications of Parvati enhance the beauty 
of her various body parts: her face is dear to the moon in the sense 
that it is moon-like; her tresses are long and shiny black; her toes 
(or, more accurately, her feet) are like red lotuses (the compound 
word for ruby, padma-rdaga, can also mean “lotus-red’”’); and finally 
—and this is absent from my translation — she is free of anything that 
is nonradiant (mukta-aSrih). All this substantiates her supreme beau- 
ty as “the one gem / of the three worlds.” A second layer of meaning 
stems from an added set of signifiers that are embraced into the ver- 
se: her face is a moonstone (the stone that is “dear to the moon’), 
her tresses are black sapphires, her toes are rubies, and her radiance 
is that of a pearl, or “mother of pearl,” in my translation (now read- 
ing mukta-srih). This level of signification, with its identification of 
the body parts with various precious stones, further explains why 
Parvati is in the end identified with a unique, marvelous jewel, “the 
one gem / of the three worlds.” So the final, third meaning is riipaka, 


Udbhata, Vivarana, frag. 39b, 1. 7: ... dntarapratibha. tayalankarantare vakyan- 
tare va pratibhotpadyate; Induraja, Laghuvrtti, p. 59: alamkarantaranam atra 
pratibhamatram na tu padabandha ity arthah. 


6 KAISS, example 4.16. 
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an identification of the wholes (Parvati and this gem of the three 
worlds) that is based on that of the parts. Yet presumably because it 
is based on this unique linguistic embrace, this is not a full-blown 
instance of rapaka but merely an impression thereof.” Note, by the 
way, that this is mostly a sound-based embrace, because most pairs 
of signifiers are for various reasons not homo-articulable.® 


I should say that this semantic-cognitive scenario is not without 
problems. It is not always easy to understand why its different pha- 
ses should follow this sequence: why, for example, context alone 
should determine which meaning gets to be articulated and cognized 
first, and why Slista is more present in our mind than riipaka and not 
the other way around. Indeed, these issues were the focus of criti- 
cism by later thinkers such as Mammata in a debate that received 
significant scholarly attention.” For the purpose of this essay, how- 
ever, we can ignore most aspects of this dispute and focus on the 
important pattern it embodies, namely, that thinkers like Udbhata 
and his followers are suddenly focusing, like their colleagues from 
the senior disciplines, on explaining the different aesthetic elements 
(Slista, ripaka, virodha, upama) as constituting flowcharts and hie- 
rarchies: a system that is now organized and analyzable thanks to 
the multilayered semantic-cognitive processes underlying it. In the 
case of the slista scenario, what Udbhata is doing is mapping a series 
of meaning moments, cataloging them, and explaining the way ear- 
lier meaning moments lead the way to later ones. 


This is even more manifest in Rudrata’s discussion of slesa (his 
name for slista). Rudrata differs from Udbhata in several key aspects 
in defining this ornament. He accepts the possibility of homonymy 
in language (thus rejecting the one-word, one-meaning axiom), and 
he thus identifies sound-based embraces with cases of manufactured 
homophony but sense-based embraces with true homonymy. But 


6 Jnduraja, Laghuvrtti, p. 60: indukantamukhity atra bhagavati candravatsunda- 


ram mukham yasyah sa tathavidha. tatha snigdhadirghakrsnakest. mukta pari- 
tyaktasrir aSobha yaya sa tathavidhd. trailokyotkrsta ca. tatha padmavat kama- 
lavat rago lauhityam yayos tathavidhau pddapallavau yasyds tadriipd. yada tv 
asau bhagavati riipakapratibhotpattinibandhanena Slesena trailokyadaravarti- 
manikyasambharariipatay4d riipyate tada prakrto ’rthas candrakdantendranila- 
mauktikasobhapadmardagair avacchdditariupataya pratiyate saksad evamvidha- 
ratnamaydvayavayogitvat tribhuvanodarantargataratnasamrddhiripeti. 


67 Tbid., p. 60, Il. 22-27. 


68 Mammata, Kavyaprakdsa, pp. 520-529. See AGRAWAL 1975; and ROODBERGEN 
1984. 
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just like Udbhata’s and, indeed, more so, his discussion is focused 
on the way one meaning can lead to the cognition (gamayet, avaga- 
mayet, and so on) of another, and it is this movement from one sense 
layer to another that he views as the defining characteristic of a 
sense-based “embrace.” Rudrata goes on to list ten scenarios in 
which one meaning (meaning 1) can produce another (meaning 2) 
and a relationship between the two (meaning 3). Meaning 2 can be 
an unrelated piece of information, in which case, as the commenta- 
tor Namisadhu explains, what readers cherish is precisely their un- 
relatedness, as in the speech of a madman.” But this is only a rather 
generic (avigfesa) version, a first step, and from here on things be- 
come considerably more complicated. A second meaning may be 
the ornament of antithesis (viruddhaslesa) that adds to the power of 
the verse; it may enhance the first, as when a description of an ideal 
king is amplified by a second reading that modifies Siva (Rudrata 
calls this type adhika); it may supply a proverb (wkti) that comple- 
ments the first sense; it may sum in toto (tattva) what is first stated 
in parts (avayava); it may supplement the emotional flavor (rasa) of 
the first with another, appropriate one, as when a verse refers to both 
a king’s military and his erotic conquests; or it may ironically con- 
tradict and thus supplant the first, as when we understand that a wo- 
man’s praise for her go-between’s selfless dedication really amounts 
to blaming her for betraying her and jumping into bed with her be- 
loved (vyaja).”' In such and similar cases, meaning 2 can be either a 
mere statement, an ornament, or an emotional flavor, and the differ- 
ent aesthetic effects involved are the results of distinct cognitive sce- 
narios in which the second meaning either supplements or supplants 
the first. Those familiar with Ananda’s analyses of suggestion by 
content (vastu, alamkdra, rasa) and by cognitive scenario will at 
once see that these analytic tools are already all present in Rudrata’s 
extensive analysis of slesa, and to some extent also in Udbhata’s 
analysis of the same ornament. 


There is much more that could be said about this discussion, but 
for my purposes it suffices to say that at the hands of Udbhata and 


KAI 10.1: yatraikam anekarthair vakyam racitam padair anekasmin | arthe ku- 
rute niscayam arthaslesah sa vijiteyah ||. For his definition of sabdaslesa, see 
ibid., 4.1. 

Tippanaka ad 10.3: nanu_ prakrtanupayogyarthantaram unmattavakyavad 
asambaddham avagatam api kvopayujyate. satyam. etad evasydlamkaratvam. 
evam hi sahrdayavarjakatvam asya. 


Tl KAI 10.1-23. 
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his followers the analysis of Slista/slesa changed dramatically. From 
an ornament Bhamaha analyzed very much like an identification 
(raipaka), involving a manufactured identity between the subject and 
the standard of comparison, it became a locus for startlingly com- 
plex analyses of semantic and cognitive scenarios, where a series of 
additional statements and ornaments (for Udbhata) and also emotio- 
nal flavors (for Vamana” and Rudrata), appeared in layered struc- 
tures, each with a distinct aesthetic feel. One could argue that such 
cognitive-aesthetic layered structures are unique to the special 
effects of slesa and are not found elsewhere in the works produced 
in the Jayapida moment. But nothing can be further from the truth. 
To realize this, let us first return to Udbhata’s discussion of rapaka, 
which I have only very briefly sampled. 


5. RUPAKA’S MULTILAYERED ORNAMENTAL 
PROCESSES 


Here is Udbhata’s first example of riipaka in the KAISS: 


jyotsnambunendukumbhena tarakusumasaritam | 
kramaso ratrikanyabhir vyomodyanam asicyata ||” 
Pouring moonlight-spray 

from their Luna-jar, 

the night-maidens gradually 

watered the sky-garden, 

whose blossoms are stars. 


This is a description of nightfall, wherein the night’s gradual over- 
taking of the sky is described as an act of irrigating a garden, bit by 
bit. According to Induraja’s explanation, the comprehension of such 
a poem involves two distinct stages. The first takes place within 
compounds such as “moonlight-spray” (jyotsnambu), where the 
word “spray” is applied to “moonlight.” Here we see the semantic 
process of gunavrtti in operation: “moonlight,” which is the predom- 
inant word insofar as it is contextual (this, after all, is part of a longer 
description of nightfall), blocks “spray” (the subordinate word) 


? This is not a topic Vamana discusses, but his example beautifully “embraces” 
the fearsomeness of veteran soldiers and the charms of skilled courtesans — the 
heroic and the erotic — who both fail to disturb the Buddha’s calm (KAISit ad 
4.3.7). 


3 KAISS, example 1.11. 
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from conveying its literal meaning. “Spray” thus comes to denote 
not some liquid but “brightness,” “delightfulness,” “shimmer,” and 
so on, attributes that belong in it but also in “moonlight.” In the sec- 
ond stage, the word “spray,” now figuratively signifying (and thus 
consisting of) “moonlight,” becomes an implement in an act of irri- 
gation insofar as it is construed with the overall syntax. Induraja’s 
crucial point is that these two semantic-cognitive stages correspond, 
just as we have seen in the case of Slista, to two different ornaments 
and hence two distinct aesthetic experiences: only the first, which 
involves the figurative capacity (gunavrtti) of words like “spray,” is 
considered ripaka because, as we have seen, ripaka is now by def- 
inition identified with this semantic process. Yet in the second stage, 
the “spray” — now made of moonlight and used for irrigation — in- 
volves no riipaka but rather a “touch of intensification” (atisayokti- 
cchayam bhajate).” 


A certain pattern begins to emerge: different ornaments are iden- 
tified with distinct semantic operations and are understood to occu- 
py analytically distinguishable moments in a multilayered but inter- 
connected cognitive-aesthetic sequence. The one possible problem 
in applying this pattern to the example just discussed is that our un- 
derstanding of it is based entirely on Induraja, writing more than a 
century after the Jayaprda moment: unlike the previous examples 
discussed, here we have no direct way of knowing whether his ex- 
planation replicates Udbhata’s extremely fragmented Vivarana. I 
am not particularly troubled by this problem. Induraja was a very 
keen observer with an excellent grasp of Udbhata’s stance, and both 
he and his intended readers had the full Vivarana in front of them. 
Moreover, I find support for Induraja’s take on the first example of 


4 Laghuvrtti, pp. 11-12: atra khalu dve ’vasthe vidyete. eka tavaj jyotsnaya am- 


bikarandavastha. aparad tv ambutvam Gpdditaya jyotsnayah sekasambandhari- 
pa. tatra yada tavaj jyotsnamburipatvam apadyate tadé prakaranikatvdj jyot- 
snd pradhanam ambu ca tadviparyayad gunas tadanim cambuSsabdo jyotsnadsa- 
bdanurodhenaémbugatasauklyddigunasadrsagunayogal laksanaya jyotsnayam 
vrttim anubhavati. tada ca tasya pradhanarthanurodhdd gunavrttitvena ripa- 
katvam uktam. yada tv asau ambusabda Gpdaditambubhdavajyotsnabhidhayi san 
sekakriyayd samanvayam apadyamano yad etad atra sekasddhanatvenambupa- 
yujyate taj jyotsnaiveti jyotsnayd viSsisyate tadd tasya na ripakdavastha, purva- 
vasthayam evanubhitagunavrttitvat. atas tasyam avasthayam asau atiSayokti- 
cchayam bhajate. pirvavasthdpeksayd tv etad ripakam uktam. pradhananuro- 
dhena tatra gunesu vartamanatvat. riipakatvam catradhyaropyamanagatena rii- 
penddhyaropavisayasya vastuno riipavatah kriyamdnatvadd anvartham drasta- 
vyam. 
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rupaka from his discussion of the fourth, where a quote from the 
Vivarana is found. 


Udbhata lists four types of riipaka in the KAISS. The first two, 
the complete-set (samastavastuvisaya) and the partial (ekadesavi- 
vartin) riipaka, are borrowed from Bhamaha, but the third and the 
fourth are Udbhata’s own invention, and he relates each of the new 
pair to one of Bhamaha’s original duo. This is easy enough in the 
case of his madldarapaka, where a string of standards is serially iden- 
tified with a single subject (Bhamaha’s complete-set identification 
restated repeatedly).’> More mysterious is the category of ekadeSa- 
vrtti, whose name is intentionally similar to Bhamaha’s ekadeSavi- 
vartin and whose definition is opaque.”° Udbhata’s example clarifies 
things at least somewhat: 


asaradharavisikhair nabhobhagaprabhasibhih | 
prasadhyate sma dhavalair asarajyam balahakaih ||" 


Then the white clouds 
illuminating the horizon 
poured a rain of arrows 
to redeem 

the kingdom of the sky. 


The sky’s turn to autumn is described with a martial metaphor. It is 
easy to see that this is not a complete-set riipaka: while the rain pour 
(Gsdradhard) is equated with arrows (visikha) and the sky (Gsa) with 
a kingdom (rajya), the white clouds (balahaka) and the horizon (na- 
bhobhaga) are not matched with an explicit standard of identifica- 
tion, such as warriors and the front line, respectively. But what sets 
this ekadeSavrtti apart from the older and similarly named ekadesa- 
vivartin? The explanation must lie in the “embrace” (slista) in the 
verb prasddhyate, which refers both to the clouds’ act of beautifying 
the sky in this season and to a forceful “seizing” of the heavenly 
“kingdom” (my translation tries to capture this duality with the verb 
“redeem’’). This verb, too, thus supports the martial metaphor, al- 
though in a different and more tangible way than, say, the warriors, 
who are implied as the standard of the clouds but are never explicitly 
mentioned. The verb prasddhyate presumably allows the contextual 
operation of beautifying the sky to take place first, in connection 


7 KAISS 1.13ab: samastavastuvisayam maldriipakam ucyate |. 


7% KAISS 1.13cd: yad vaikadeSavrtti syat parariipena rapandt |. 


7 KAISS, example 1.14. 
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with all the other beautifying aspects that are mentioned, and then, 
thanks to its polysemy (or, as Udbhata would probably explain this, 
the perfect “embrace” of two verbs, one meaning “beautifying” and 
another “conquering”’), it fits in with the military metaphor for cap- 
turing the kingdom, along with its other necessary implements, 
agents, and loci, some of which are only implied. It is the partial 
(ekadeSa) semantic operation (vrtti, as in gunavrtti) — partial in the 
sense that it is limited to one cognitive moment resulting from this 
verb — that explains why Udbhata’s ekadeSavrtti variety of ripaka 
supplements Bhamaha’s ekadeSavivartin. 


This, indeed, is what Induraja maintains, and he caps his expla- 
nation with a surprising gloss on the word ekadesa in the variety’s 
name. He understands this seemingly straightforward nominal com- 
bination of the words eka (one) and dega (place) as instead consist- 
ing of ekadd (at one point in time) and ifa (powerful), which sandhi 
resolution also allows and which supports his reading of the second 
semantic-cognitive operation here as a matter of temporal sequence: 
initially, the meaning that agrees with the verb prasddhyate is the 
one that fits with the contextual description of the beautiful autum- 
nal sky, but then a second realization of the various semantic ele- 
ments as construing with the verb in its martial sense becomes pow- 
erful. The first moment, Induraja maintains, leads to riipaka (of the 
partial-set type, with its explicit and implied identifications), but the 
second, if I understand him correctly, brings in a touch or shadow 
of Slista (Slesacchday4@). So here, too, we have a multiphase semantic- 
cognitive sequence, and again each phase in this sequence seems 
responsible for a different aesthetic effect. But in an exact reversal 
of what we have seen in the previous section, here ripaka comes in 
first, as the main ornament, and Slista dovetails in a partial, shadowy 
form. The reader may be right to be skeptical about Induraja’s un- 
usual gloss on ekadesa, and he, too, felt a need to cite a precedent 
from a particularly relevant and authoritative source to substantiate 
his gloss: Udbhata’s own Vivarana. It is taken, of course, not from 
Udbhata’s commentary on the category of ekadeSavrtti, because 
such a category did not yet exist in Bhamaha, but from his gloss on 
Bhamaha’s definition of visesokti, where Udbhata analyzed Bhama- 
ha’s ekadesa as made of ekadd and isa, and where he was clearly 
interested in precisely this same sort of cognitive alternation be- 
tween two different meaning moments.” It is worth noting that the 


7% Laghuvrtti, pp. 14-15: atra prasddhyata ity ayam Sabdah Slesacchayayaé dvayor 


arthayor vartate bhiisana updarjane ca. tatra bhiisanam prakrtam. Saratsamayo 
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other Kashmiri commentator on Udbhata, Tilaka, also follows this 
ingenious gloss,” and I believe that both have correctly captured 
Udbhata’s understanding of ekadeSavrttiriipaka as a riipaka that is 
in control in the first meaning moment. 


To summarize what we have seen so far: Udbhata silently rejects 
Bhamaha’s approach to both slista and rapaka as logical relation- 
ships between an X (upameya) and a Y (upamdna) and instead 
adopts a radically different analysis that is rooted in a nuanced at- 
tention to the context-governed semantic processes that each is now 
understood to entail, and which he borrows from other disciplines, 
particularly Mimamsa. Moreover, in both slista (as Udbhata ex- 
plained it) and riipaka (as explained by his trustworthy commentator 
Induraja), the semantic-cognitive operation is multiphase, so that 
each phase is responsible for a different aesthetic effect or ornament. 
Put differently, slista and ruipaka, as they are now understood, each 
correspond to one semantic-cognitive step in a chain of reactions, 
wherein they can be either the trigger or the triggered, and which 
involves aesthetic hierarchy: the initial impression is a full-blown 
ornament, while the later one, which also seems necessarily to in- 
volve a reflection on the former, tends to have a more shadowy pre- 
sence (pratibha, chayd). Nothing of this has any precedent in older 
discussions of ornaments, and we begin to realize the dramatic theo- 
retical breakthrough in the Jayapida moment. 


6. MULTIPHASE MIXTURES 
AND THE AESTHETICS OF COGNITIVE MISSTEPS 


Many more examples of this trend could be supplied. There is, for 
instance, the entire rethinking of mixtures in this period along the 


hy atra prastutah. tatra ca §uklair balahakair digo bhisyante. yad uparjanam 
tad aprakrtatvdd atra param anyat. tasya ca parasyaprakrtasyoparjanasya yat 
tadriipam kadrakakadambakam yena tad riipavat kriyate nrpavisikharajyasan- 
gramabhumyatmakam tendtra yathakramam balahakasaradharadinnabhobha- 
ganam riipyatvenabhimatanam ripand vihita. tenatraikadeSavrttitvam. ekade- 
Savrttity atra hy ekadanyadesah prabhavisnur yo ’sau vakyarthas tadvrttitvam 
ripakasyabhimatam. visesoktilaksane ca bhadmahavivarane bhattodbhatena 
ekadeSasabda evam vyakhydto yathehasmabhir nirupitah. tatra vigesoktilaksa- 
nam “ekadeSasya vigame ya gunantarasamstutih | vigesaprathanaydsau viseso- 
ktir mata yatha ||.” iti tendtra viSesoktilaksanavad ekadesSasabdena anyada pra- 
bhavisnur vakyartha ucyate. anyatra canyadd prabhavisniparjanam aprakrtam 
hi tac chlesavasendatra nitam. tenatraikadeSsavrttita. 


? Vivrti, p. 10. 
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lines we have just seen. The mixture (samsrsti) of ornaments is tra- 
ditionally thought of as an ornamental variety in its own right. Bha- 
maha defined it as the mere coexistence of several ornaments, re- 
gardless of possible interrelations.*” This must have troubled Dan- 
din, because he insisted in his corresponding discussion on the pos- 
sibility of hierarchy among the ornamental devices involved. Mix- 
tures, he said, can be of two kinds, “depending on whether one com- 
ponent is deemed primary (avigin) and the other supportive (anga), 
or whether they are seen as equivalent in terms of their relative im- 
portance.”*! This stipulation, however, has more to do with the log- 
ical or aesthetic relations between the ornaments than with the se- 
mantic operations and temporal cognitive scenarios they entail, and 
in any case Dandin had his reasons not to expand on the topic of 
mixtures more than was absolutely necessary.” 


All this changed quite dramatically during the Jayapida moment, 
in which mixtures and their cognition become a major topic of at- 
tention. Udbhata has no less than four categories of what he calls 
“fusion” (samkara) on top of Bhamaha’s mixture (samsrsti), and his 
analysis is all about semantic and mental scenarios. Take, for exam- 
ple, the first subcategory of fusion, where the charm is in the fact 
that the reader is left in some kind of aesthetic limbo about the ope- 
rating ornament in a given passage. This sort of fusion, which Indu- 
raja dubbed “doubt,” is defined as “the impression of a plurality of 
ornaments, when they cannot operate simultaneously, and when the 
grasping of any one of them involves neither a decisive reason in its 


89 KAI 3.49: vard vibhiisd samsrstir bahvalamkarayogatah | racité ratnamdleva sa 


caivam udita yathd ||. 


81 KA 2.357cd-358: nandlamkarasamsrstih samsrstis tu nigadyate || aigangibha- 


vavasthanam sarvesam samakaksata| ity alamkarasamsrster laksaniya dvayt 

gatih ||, 
8 Consistent with his emphasis on ornaments’ subtypes as the main arena for 
creative variation, Dandin begins this discussion by reminding his readers that 
he has already dealt with the devices that are appended to Bhamaha’s list, where 
they are seen as either independent ornaments (e.g., ananvaya) or mixtures 
thereof (e.g., upamdariipaka), as subtypes of their respective parent ornaments, 
where, he believes, they truly belong. He then proceeds to curtail the impor- 
tance of Bhamaha’s “best embellishment,” so that where Bhamaha gave a pair 
of examples of his one type of “mixture,” Dandin uncharacteristically supplies 
only a single example even though he insists that there are two methods for 
mixing ornaments (KA 2.356-359). In addition, Dandin silently appropriates at 
least one of Bhamaha’s “mixtures” into the fold of his ornamental subtypes. 
Compare, for example, KA] 3.50 with KA 2.179 f. 
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favor nor any counterreason against it.”*? Induraja explains in some 
detail how this is a case where several ornaments vie for our atten- 
tion at successive cognitive moments without allowing us to reach a 
conclusive decision.** We need not follow every particular of Indu- 
raja’s fascinating discussion to realize that all the aspects we have 
been examining are prominently manifested in it and also in Udbha- 
ta’s own words: the focus on semantic operations (vrtti); the impor- 
tance of sequence (samam... asambhave); the close attention to what 
goes on in the mind of the listener, where various inferential signs 
are sought in order to corroborate or eliminate the individual orna- 
ments (ekasya ca grahe nyadyadosabhdve); and the regard for the 
more shadowy impressions (ullekha) ornaments may leave in the 
mind. 


Vamana was perhaps trying to take the discussion one step fur- 
ther by ignoring amalgamations of independent ornaments in the 
way Bhamaha understood them and most of Udbhata’s varieties of 
fusion and by arguing, instead, that mixtures should be understood 
purely as hierarchical relations among aesthetic devices, each em- 
bodying a separate cognitive moment. Thus he was trying to limit 
mixture to just one semantic-cognitive scenario of succession and 
subordination, as his definition succinctly states: “Mixture is an or- 
nament that begets an ornament.’ Indeed, Sahadeva, in a lengthy 
miniessay that he appends to his commentary on Vamana’s section 
on ornaments, systematically refutes all of Udbhata’s categories of 
mixture and fusion but one and concludes by stating that it is only 
Udbhata’s last type of fusion, dubbed the “assisted-assistant” type 
by Induraja (anugrahydnugrahaka), that Vamana accepted when 
speaking of “mixtures.’*° Rudrata, for his part, was less restrictive 
and may have been leaning more toward Udbhata, if we are to judge 
by the terminology he uses (samkara rather than samsrsti). But it is 
palpably clear that he, too, like the other thinkers in the Jayapida 
moment, was interested in mixtures from the listener’s cognitive- 


83 KAISS 5.11: anekdlamkriyollekhe samam tadvrttyasambhave | ekasya ca grahe 


nyayadosabhave ca samkarah ||. 


84 Laghuvrtti, pp. 68-69. 


8 KAISi 4.3.30: alamkdrasydlamkGrayonitvam samsrstih. Vamana goes on to 


show that ornaments found in Bhamaha, such as upamdripaka and utpreksdva- 
yava, are really instances or subtypes of mixture thus defined, thereby using his 
new definition of mixtures to lend the ornamental tools in his box added cohe- 
rence. 


86 KAISUT, f. 89: anugrahyanugrahakasamkaras tu grhita eva. 
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aesthetic perspective. Thus he divided fusions into two types, based 
on whether the components of the blending remain distinct in our 
mind, as in mixtures of rice and sesame, or become indistinguish- 
able from one another, as in the water-and-milk variety.*” 


Udbhata’s assigning a unique aesthetic pleasure to a reflection on 
ambiguous ornamental cocktails and Rudrata’s water-and-milk me- 
taphor for a similar sense of inconclusiveness call to mind a related 
mode of analysis that is particularly prominent in the Jayapida mo- 
ment: the grounding of ornaments in scenarios that entail, first, a 
cognitive misstep and, second, a subsequent realization of it as such. 
Consider Udbhata’s ornament of apparent redundancy, punarukta- 
vadabhasa. It has already been recognized that Udbhata’s removal 
of Bhamaha’s yamaka (twinning) and placing, in its stead, this new- 
ly coined ornament at the very beginning of his KAISS, where he 
generally follows Bhamaha’s list and its arbitrary order very close- 
ly, was a bold and deliberate statement that was meant to call atten- 
tion to its innovativeness.* The boldness did not end there: Udbhata 
also used his commentary on Bhamaha’s text for a lengthy discus- 
sion and a tripartite illustration of punaruktavadabhasa, despite the 
fact that Bhamaha knew nothing of this ornament.*” But what was 
the reason for this move, which does not seem to be motivated solely 
(if at all) by observation of the poetic praxis and cannot be reduced 
to some aversion to yamaka?*° Could it be that Udbhata wanted to 
signal the importance of aesthetic pleasure as rooted in semantic- 
cognitive scenarios of the sort discussed earlier? After all, the charm 
of punaruktavaddabhasa rests undeniably in the fact that the reader, 
at first blush (upakramavasthd), misjudges words such as ndga and 
kunjara as both denoting “elephant” (gajavdcitvenaikarthatvam pra- 
tibhati), and then this initial impression is blocked by further consi- 
deration of the way the signifieds are construed together (padartha- 


87 Kavydlankara 10.25: yogavasdd etesam tilatandulavac ca dugdhajalavac ca | 


vyaktavyaktamSsatvat samkara utpadyate dvedha ||. 

88 Basistha perceptively compared this move to Dandin’s topping of the traditio- 
nal set of devices with svabhdvokti, an ornament the aesthetic merit of which 
Bhamaha had explicitly denied (BASISTHA 2003, p. 116). 

8° Vivarana, frag. 19. For a good discussion of this passage, see KRISHNAMOOR- 
THY 1979a. See also BASISTHA 2003, pp. 116-120. 

°° Krishnamoorthy maintains that this figure was nonexistent in pre-Udbhata poe- 
try, and that one of the first poets to actually use it after Udbhata was Ananda- 
vardhana himself (KRISHNAMOORTHY 1979a, pp. 31-32). 
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nvayaparydlocanaya tu tad badhyate) — a very Kumarila-like scena- 
rio.”' And surely, this second cognitive moment, when the reader 
realizes that the word kuyijara here modifies the elephant (ndga) as 
“fabulous” or “preeminent,” is followed by a third, where the false- 
ness of the initial impression is realized as such and the craftiness of 
the poet is cherished. This further realization is the key to the charm 
of the new ornament and the reason for the presence of the word 
“apparent” (abhdsa) in its name. The pages of the KAISS are full of 
cases where such appearances (Gbhdsa), impressions (ullekha), and 
shadowy presences or mental impression (chdyd, pratibhd) are rec- 
orded in the mind, are recognized as such, and cause aesthetic plea- 
sure, and it may well be that to call attention to this new notion of 
the aesthetic Udbhata began his book with punaruktavaddbhasa in- 
stead of yamaka, or, in fact, as a new framework within which to 
explain yamaka, hitherto analyzed only in formal-structural terms, 
as an ornament whose charm is based on exactly this sort of cogni- 
tive scenario.” And as we shall see in the next section, @bhdsas and 
other misconceptions are a trademark of poetics in the Jayapida mo- 
ment. 


7. UTPREKSA, ADHYAVASANA, AND VAMANA’S 
THEORIZATION OF ORNAMENTS 


The clearest example of this tendency is Vamana’s crucial and enti- 
rely overlooked redefinition of utpreksa, for which the common 
translation is “poetic fancy,” but which I prefer to call “seeing as.” 
Utpreksda has always been understood as entailing an act of fictive- 
creative imagination, as in seeing darkness as rubbing the body with 
a thick black ointment.”* As in other instances I have examined, ear- 


°! This is the explanation given in Induraja, Laghuvrtti, p. 3, apropos of Udbhata’s 


example. 


°2 In his Vivarana, Udbhata suggests that yamaka should be seen as just one in- 
stance of the more expansive and hitherto unknown punaruktavadabhasa (see 
frag. 1, 1. 5, where he considers and rejects an objection arguing for a categori- 
cal distinction between the two). If this is correct, the reanalysis of yamaka, too, 
is entirely based on the cognitive sequence it entails: how it looks to us redun- 
dant at first, and how we go on to resolve the evident redundancy it contains. I 
am grateful to Lawrence McCrea for calling my attention to this line in the 
Vivarana and its significance. 


°3 The example, which is cited and discussed in KA 2.224-232, is actually far 
more complex, and it is not simple to decide what is imagined as what, as is 
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ly writers felt no need to relate such imaginative moments to theo- 
ries of erroneous perceptions and cognitive blunders that were abun- 
dantly available in other sdstras. But this theoretical freedom was 
precisely what literary thinkers in the Jayapida moment were willing 
to sacrifice in order to make Sanskrit poetics an academic discipline. 
It is in this context that we must understand Vamana’s identification 
of utpreksa with adhyavasdna or its close synonym adhyavasaya,”* 
which, as in the case of Udbhata’s rethinking of riipaka, is an inno- 
vation that is closely modeled on a recent development in another 
field. 


This field is logic, and more precisely Buddhist epistemology. As 
McCrea and Patil explain in an excellent essay, the meaning of 
adhyavasdna underwent important developments in the line of 
thinkers following Dharmakirti. For Dharmakirti, they show, it was 
an inferential determination — useful and indeed necessary from a 
pragmatic point of view, but nonetheless erroneous — that our mental 
concepts and images are identical with external objects. The useful- 
ness of such a misidentification is evident in the successful equation 
of the particulars with our mental universals for them, or in inferring 
fire from smoke. As McCrea and Patil demonstrate, for Dharma- 
kirti, this was but one cognitive misstep in a whole palette of infer- 
ential and perceptual misjudgments, leading to “the misidentifica- 
tion of our own conceptual images with objects that are not percep- 
tually available to us at all.”°° McCrea and Patil also show that Dhar- 
makirti’s notion of adhyavasdna was significantly expanded by his 
commentator Dharmottara, who took it to be a necessary feature in 
every act of perceptual awareness: “For Dharmottara, an episode of 
valid awareness, whether perceptual or inferential, is not a single 
event, but a process made up of two stages. In the first stage, an 
object is grasped — that is, its image is directly presented to aware- 
ness. In the second stage, we determine a second and distinct object 


shown in a pair of excellent forthcoming essays by Gary Tubb (TuBB forthcom- 
ing a and b). 

KAIS& 4.3.9: atadriipasyanyathadhyavasdnam atisayartham utpreksa. That the 
two terms are synonyms for Vamana is made clear in his immediate glossing 
of one with the other: adhyavasdnam adhyavasdayah. 


°5 MCCREA AND PATIL 2006, p. 313. 
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that can be attained — that is, an object upon which we may act.” 
This second step is adhyavasana.”° 


There are several features of Dharmottara’s rethinking of adhy- 
avasGna that make it particularly handy and attractive for Vamana’s 
purposes. First, there is the immediate availability of his innovation: 
Dharmottara was Vamana’s colleague at Jayapida’s court, another 
stellar intellectual in this king’s galaxy of scholars, as Kalhana re- 
ports in the passage with which this essay began.”’ Second, Dhar- 
mottara’s two-phase understanding of perception and the role of 
adhyavasana therein fit the new general interest in Jayapida-mo- 
ment poetics in the aesthetics of multiphase cognitive sequences, not 
unlike Kumarila’s two-phase notion of gunavrtti, which became the 
basis of Udbhata’s riipaka. Third, and more specifically, applying 
adhyavasdna to the perception of one object as another, which has 
long been the understanding of utpreksd, or seeing as, allowed Va- 
mana to explain this ornament accurately while using cutting-edge 
theories from the highly respected discipline of logic. Note, by the 
way, that Vamana’s quick adoption of the revised adhyavasana, if I 
am right in making this link, indicates that the innovation that 
McCrea and Patil identified in Dharmottara was immediately notic- 
ed in wider intellectual circles, beyond the epistemological dis- 
course per se. 


Even more important, adhyavasdna helped Vamana organize or- 
naments as occupying a spectrum of increasing imaginative-cogni- 
tive fictitiousness. First, as Vamana explains, utpreksd goes beyond 
rupaka, which is based on the superimposition (adhydropa) of the 
traits of one entity on another, and vakrokti, based as it is on laksand, 
in that it alone involves the further step of perceptual misidentifica- 
tion (adhyavasadna). Second, the long-recognized ornaments of 
“doubt” (sandeha, which is different from the doubt type of fusion 
discussed earlier) and “antithesis” (virodha) are now seen as part of 
the same spectrum: doubt (sandeha), says Vamana, is an inconclu- 
sive knowledge, whereas seeing-as (utpreksd) entails an erroneous 
knowledge, and antithesis (virodha) is for the first time defined as 
the false impression of something as antithetical (viruddhabhdsatva) 


°° Tbid., p. 326. See also RATIE 2010 for further analysis of Dharmottara’s notion 
of adhyavasGna in ordinary perception and imagination and the fascinating le- 
gacy of utpreksd in later Kashmiri thinking. See also Somdev Vasudeva’s con- 
tribution in this volume. 


7 RT 4.498. 
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— another of Vamana’s key innovations and a further example of the 
growing interest in the Jayapida moment in the aesthetic value of 
apparent cognitive certainties and the realization of them as such.” 
In other words, the importation of concepts from logic, and in par- 
ticular the new notion of adhyavasdana, allowed Vamana to turn a 
bunch of ornaments that tradition had handed to him as unrelated 
devices into a far more coherent set of aesthetic tools that were bas- 
ed on a series of interrelated fictive or fictitious cognitive moments; 
it also allowed him, for the first time in the history of the tradition, 
to reorder the hitherto rather random list of ornaments in a way that 
reflected his new theoretical understanding of them.” 


Take, for example, Vamana’s fascinating insight into the key dis- 
tinction between utpreksda (seeing as) and atisayokti (intensifica- 
tion).'°° For him, the first of this newly conceived pair involves only 
one fictitious determination (adhyavasdna), while the second is a 
more layered imaginative act: “Intensification is the imagining of a 
conceived attribute [followed by] the imagining of its eminence.”'”! 
In other words, Vamana was reinterpreting the traditional atisayokti 
as an even more complex cognitive scenario — an act consisting of 
multiple imaginative moments. Think, in this context, of Dandin’s 
illustration of this ornament: a verse that depicts women who set out 
at night to meet their lovers and, given the whiteness of their clothes, 
become invisible in the moonlight.'°? Vamana replaces Dandin’s il- 
lustration, in the simple anustubh meter, with one that expands on 
the same theme in the far more complex, rare padakulaka meter — it 
is hard to say whether this verse is inspired by Dandin or is the ori- 
ginal on which Dandin’s textbook example was based — and the ver- 
se is now understood as entailing a twofold act of imagination: first, 


8 KAISi, before 4.3.11: yatha bhrantijndnasvariipotpreksa tatha samSayajnhana- 


svarupo sandeho ’piti darsSayitum aha. On antithesis, see 4.3.12 and its intro- 
duction: sandehavad virodho ’pi praptavasara ity Gha: viruddhabhasatvam vi- 
rodhah. 


Dandin and Udbhata, while occasionally highlighting their differences from 
Bhamaha in a pinpointed change in the list of devices and its order, nonetheless 
adhered to its otherwise mostly arbitrary order. But after Vamana’s radical re- 
vision and attempt to organize the list in a way that was theory-based, there was 
no looking back. 


99 


100 KAISi, introduction to 4.3.10: utpreksaivatiSayoktir iti kecit. tannirdsartham 


aha. 
101 Tbid., 4.3.10: sambhdvyadharmatadutkarsakalpanatisayoktih. 


102 KA 2.293. The verse itself is an echo of Bhamaha’s example of the excessive 


whiteness of the saptacchada blossom, also invisible in moonlight (KAI 2.82). 
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of the extraordinary whiteness of the women’s apparel and complex- 
ion, and second, based on it, of their disappearance in broad moon- 
light.'° 


The verse depicting the women at night is Vamana’s second ex- 
ample of atisayokti. Before this he supplies an illustration from Ma- 
gha that involves imagining, first, the Ganga falling in two streams 
from heaven rather than in one, and second, that heaven, now sup- 
plied with its imagined two-pronged Ganga, is comparable to Krs- 
na’s Tamala-dark chest with its bright, pearl strings.'** One interest- 
ing thing about this illustration of atifayokti is that it is already cited 
in Udbhata’s Vivarana, also while discussing atifayokti, even 
though Udbhata’s understanding of this figure may well have been 
different.’ Thus Vamana’s short discussion, with its brief defini- 
tion and two illustrations, is carefully tied to a coherent spectrum of 
ornaments, is rich in echoes and citations from the praxis, and enga- 
ges other treatises in the discipline of poetics. In all of this it clearly 
led the way for later discussions of ornaments. Indeed, although I do 
not have the space here to discuss the full implications of Vamana’s 
rethinking of utpreksd and its related devices, let me briefly note that 
this move was the basis of the subsequent theoretical revolution in 
thinking about ornaments in Kashmir. Ruyyaka, the great twelfth- 
century Kashmiri theoretician, identified utpreksd with adhyvasdana 
and understood atisayokti as a further step in the same fictitious de- 
termination of things as they are not, a part of his even more tho- 
roughgoing rethinking of ornaments as imaginatively engaging with 
the real.'° It has been said that “Ruyyaka is the first author to intro- 
duce adhyavasaya in utpreksd,” but in fact he is deeply and openly 
indebted to Vamana in this and in his larger attempt to theorize or- 
naments.'”” 


10: 


a 


KAISi, second example after 4.3.10. 
104 K AISi, after 4.3.10; cf. Magha, Sisupalavadha 3.8. 
105 Vivarana, frag. 37b, ll. 6-7. 


For Ruyyaka, utpreksd is adhyvasaya with an emphasis on the process (adhya- 
vasdye vyapdrapradhanye), and atifayokti is an adhyvasdya with an emphasis 
on the product (adhyavasitapradhanye; Alamkarasarvasva 22-23). For a fasci- 
nating essay on Ruyyaka’s understanding of utpreksa, see SHULMAN 2012, pp. 
55-62. 

It is thus not a coincidence that Ruyyaka’s first example for utpreksa (sa vah 
paydd induh; Alamkarasarvasva, p. 71) is the same one given by Vamana and 
becomes a standard example in later discourse. The quote is from JANAKI 1965, 


an 
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8. UDBHATA’S RETHINKING OF PARYAYOKTA 


Although Vamana’s reformulation of utpreksd fits well with the at- 
tempts to rethink ornaments along the lines of semantic-cognitive 
theories from other fields, it is a detour for us in that it came to full 
fruition not in Ananda’s essay on suggestion but with Ruyyaka ina 
much later moment in the discourse on ornaments. Given my inter- 
est in the more immediate impact of the Jayapida moment, let us 
return to Udbhata and to one final example from his work, that of 
parydyokta, or “speaking around,” a device that he rethought in a 
way that importantly prefigured Ananda’s notion of dhvani. 


Both Bhamaha and Dandin understood parydyokta as a case in 
which a speaker indirectly refers to something the direct mention of 
which is better avoided. The examples of both authors make it clear 
that what is spoken around in parydyokta is some truth, presumably 
known to both speaker and listener, that is replaced with some ob- 
vious pretext because of considerations of decorum. Bhamaha cites 
the now-lost Ratndharana, where Krsna refuses Sigupala’s offering 
of food he knows is poisoned by citing the custom of eating only 
what was first offered to Brahmins.'** Dandin’s example, wherein a 
speaker has arranged a rendezvous of two lovers and dismisses her- 
self by a transparent pretext, has a similar logic, albeit in a very dif- 
ferent context and mood: what the friend wants to convey to the pair 
of lovers is that this is the time to consummate their love (tadrasot- 
savam nirvartayitum), but she does so by telling them to wait while 
she tends to an urgent and entirely bogus gardening activity. As 
Dandin explains in his definition, speaking around is “when one 
avoids stating one’s desired goal directly and, instead, comes up 
with a speech in a different fashion that accomplishes this very 
goal.’”’' This is probably meant to elaborate on Bhamaha’s defini- 
tion, which is little more than a tautological gloss on the ornament’s 
name (“parydayokta is that which is said in a different fashion”; pa- 
ryayoktam yad anyena prakarenabhidhiyate).''° Clearly, both au- 


p. 107, although the misperception is widespread and although Janaki’s intro- 
duction is an outstanding piece of scholarship. 


108 KAI 3.8cd-9: uvdca ratnaharane caidyam sarngadhanur yatha || grhesv adhvasu 


va nannam bhuiijjmahe yad adhitinah | na bhufijate dvijas tac ca rasadananivrt- 
taye ||. 

109 KA 2.293: artham istam anakhyaya saksdt tasyaiva siddhaye | yat prakaranta- 
rakhyanam paryayoktam tad idrgam ||. 

10 KAI 3.8. 
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thors understood this ornament as a relationship between two mean- 
ings, one expressed and another intended, but neither was particu- 
larly interested in exploring the process leading from one to the 
other. 


Turning to Udbhata we immediately realize that he does not see 
parydyokta as confined merely to cases of white lies. His example 
depicts Siva as having the wives of the demon Gajasura wear their 
hair disheveled, cry, pound their breasts, and break their bangles. In 
this way, Siva’s slaying of Gajasura is insinuated or “spoken 
around.”!'! Udbhata thus vastly expands parydyokta into a more 
general mode of indirect speech. And as we have come to expect, 
the aesthetic effect of this device is grounded in a specific, multi- 
phase semantic-cognitive scenario: 


parydyoktam yad anyena prakarenabhidhiyate | 


vacyavacakavrttibhyam Siinyendvagamatman ||"? 


Paryayokta is what is said in a different fashion, namely, in a way that is 
cognized in a process that is different from the operations of the signifiers 
and signifieds. 


This definition, which reshaped the discussion of this ornament in 
later centuries,''* consists of two distinct halves: in the first, Udbhata 
repeats Bhamaha’s words verbatim, a point I will return to later, but 
the second is entirely new and signature Udbhata. Parydyokta, we 
learn, entails three stages. First, there is the operation of the indivi- 
dual signifiers (vacaka), each of which signifies its own signified.’ 
This is followed by the operation of the signifieds (vacya) themsel- 
ves when they are construed with one another. For Mimamsakas of 
the Bhatta school, this is a straightforward explanation of meaning 
production along the lines of the “from signified to syntax” theorem 
(abhihitanvaya), and indeed, Induraja, in explaining the passage, 


1 KAISS, example 4.6: yena lambdlakah sdsrah karaghatarunastanah | akari 


bhagnavalayo gajasuravadhijanah |. 
12 KAISS 4.6. 


13 Tt is repeated by Abhinavagupta as the ornament’s definition (see Locana, p. 


117) and then used as the basis for some rewording by both Mammata (paryda- 
yoktam vind vacyavacakatvena yad vacah; KdvyaprakaSa, p. 680) and Ruyyaka 
(gamyasydpi bhangyantarenabhidhanam parydyoktam; Alamkdarasarvasva, p. 
141). 


As Induraja explains: vadcakasyabhidhdayakasya svasabdasya vrttir vyaparo va- 
cyarthapratyayanam (Laghuvrtti, p. 55). 
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echoes the words of Kumarila, Udbhata’s likely inspiration here as 
well.''® From the point of view of Sanskrit poetics, this Mimamsa 
speak is radically new. But what may have come as news to literary 
specialists and Mimamsakas alike was Udbhata’s introduction of a 
third and independent semantic-cognitive phase, when the intended 
meaning is finally cognized or, indeed, suggested (avagamatmana), 
which is how Abhinava himself glossed the term.'"° It is this phase 
alone that Udbhata identified with the aesthetic effect of parydyokta. 


What exactly happens in this phase? In his KAISS, Udbhata cha- 
racterizes it only negatively, as separate from the first two phases, 
and the relevant portion of his Vivarana, where he might have ex- 
plained this in more detail, is now lost. Induraja, in his commentary 
on this passage, adds only that this phase’s different expressivity is 
a cognition or insinuation (avagamanasvabhdvena) that comes 
about through (overall?) semantic implication (arthasadmarthyatma- 
nda), and that, at least in the illustration, the cause (Gajasura’s death) 
is insinuated by its effect (his wives’ intense lamentation).''’ But In- 
duraja returns to this topic in an epilogue to his commentary in 
which he tries to convince his readers that every aesthetic effect that 
Anandavardhana attributed to suggestion could be explained as the 
doing of ornaments as analyzed by Udbhata. Parydyokta figures 
prominently in this discussion (as does slista). Indeed, Induraja be- 
gins his epilogue by quoting a very similar verse to the one Udbhata 
has given, which clearly involves parydyokta in the way Udbhata 
defined and illustrated it, but which was explained by Ananda as 
involving suggestion as well. In this verse Visnu’s beheading of Ra- 
hu, which did away with this demon’s body but still left him with 
his head (the cause), is intimated by stating that from the elaborate 
love life of this demon’s wives, kissing alone remained (the ef- 
fect).''* For Ananda, this is a case where the intended suggested 


11 


On 


Laghuvrtti, p. 55: vdclyas|ya tv abhidheyasya vyadparo vacyadntarena sahakan- 
ksasamnidhiyogyatamahatmyat samsargagamanam. Cf. Kumarilabhatta, TV 
455: akanksa samnidhanam ca yogyatd ceti ca trayam | sambandhakaranatvena 
klptam nantarasrutih ||. 

ul 


a 


Locana, p. 118: avagamatmanda vyangyena. I come back to Abhinava’s discus- 
sion of this definition in n. 133 below. 
11 


x 


Laghuvrtti, p. 55: atra lambdlakatvadayah karyaripatvat karanabhitam gaja- 
suravadham vacyavacakavyaparasprstam api gamayanti. 
u 


oo 


Laghuvrtti, p. 86: cakrabhighataprasabhdjiiayaiva cakara yo rahuvadhijana- 
sya| Gliiganoddamavilasavandhyam ratotsavam cumbanamdatrasesam ||. Cf. 
Anandavardhana, DhvA, p. 225. 
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meaning is the emotional flavor (rasa) of Visnu’s heroism, and pa- 
rydyokta is a humble sidekick (although, as has been pointed out, 
Ananda seemed concerned that the sidekick outshone the hero 
here).''’ Induraja, however, points out that what is suggested in this 
case, as in Udbhata’s very similar example, is neither an ornament 
nor a rasa but merely a piece of narrative content (vastumdtra): the 
fact that Rahu was beheaded and his head lived on. Induraja reminds 
his readers that Ananda himself divided suggestion according to the 
suggested content: a bare narrative fact (vastumdtra), an ornament, 
or an emotional component (rasddi). And the suggestion of bare nar- 
rative facts, he maintains, requires no new theorization of the sort 
Ananda proposed, since it is exactly what Udbhata called parydyo- 
kta.'* 


In this manner Induraja systematically shows that all the other 
categories Ananda devised for suggestion are nothing but the work- 
ings of the different ornaments in Udbhata’s book.'”! Induraja, of 
course, had an axe to grind. But it is clear that thinkers in the Jaya- 
pida moment prefigured Ananda’s ideas and analyses of suggestion 
in speaking, for example, of what “is cognized in a process that is 
different from the operations of the signifiers and signifieds” (as in 
Udbhata’s definition of parydyokta),'** or of one meaning as enabl- 
ing the understanding of another (as in Rudrata’s thorough analysis 


9 DhvA, p. 225: atra hi paryayoktasyangitvena vivaksa rasdditatparye saty apiti. 
For a discussion of this passage and the problem of the sidekick, see INGALLS 


ET AL. 1990, pp. 276-277. 


For a comprehensive discussion of this passage in Induraja, see MCCREA 2008, 
pp. 312-316. 


Later in the passage Induraja also argues that a further ornament, such as rapa- 
ka, could also be insinuated through either parydyokta or Slista, in the way Ud- 
bhata understood them, and rasddi through a variety of other ornaments, and he 
goes through Ananda’s other subtypes for suggestion, showing that all of them 
can be found in Udbhata’s ornaments. For more, see MCCREA 2008, pp. 311- 
330. 


Thus, although Ingalls believes that Induraja’s conclusion is exaggerated, he 
concedes that Udbhata “speaks of a meaning being understood (pratiyamdna), 
or implied (gamyate), or of its being included (antargata) in another meaning,” 
even though “he avoids using the more technical terms vyajyate or dhvanyate 
for ‘is suggested.’” Ingalls, moreover, believes on the basis of Ananda’s quote 
of Manoratha’s criticism of those who understood dhvani but failed to explain 
it, that Udbhata was already familiar with this terminology. Indeed, he says, 
“Induraja’s remark is justified to this extent: Udbhata was fully aware of the 
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of slesa), and, more generally, in grounding the discussion on poe- 
tics in semantic-cognitive scenarios. It is no wonder that Ananda 
often had to bend over backward to distinguish between his notion 
of suggestion and ornaments such as parydyokta and Slista.'™ 


9, ABHIDHA AND RASA: UDBHATA’S THEORY? 


More examples can be easily provided,'™ but I think that the picture 
is clear enough. Thinkers of the Jayapida moment were hard at work 
revolutionizing the discourse on ornaments and making it academic. 
They each sought to produce a foundational text for the nascent dis- 
cipline and a scholastic-commentarial tradition in the pattern of the 
senior sdstras; they turned their attention from textbook examples 
to actual praxis and from the writer to the reader; they grounded 
aesthetic effects in semantic capacities (vrttis) and complex and 
often reflexive cognitive scenarios, with hierarchies that regularly 
culminated in implied meanings of various sorts (narrative contents, 
ornaments, and emotional flavors); and, precisely for this purpose, 
they extensively borrowed models, terminology, and analytic modes 


type of semantic operation that Ananda was later to call suggestiveness (vyajfi- 
jakatva, dhvani) and of the importance to poetry of the suggestions which it 
could bring about.” INGALLS 1990, p. 9. 


123 “Tn parydyokta (statement of periphrasis), if the suggestion is predominant we 


may include it in dhvani. But by no means may we include dhvani in it, for as 
we shall demonstrate, dhvani is of much wider range and is always the predom- 
inant element. Furthermore, in the examples such as adduced by Bhamaha, the 
suggestion is not predominant, because there is no intention there of subordi- 
nating the literal sense” (parydyokte ’pi yadi pradhdnyena vyangyatvam tad 
bhavatu nama tasya dhvanav antarbhavah. na tu dhvanes tatrantarbhavah. ta- 
sya mahdvisayatvenangitvena ca pratipdadayisyamdnatvat. na punah paryayokte 
bhamahodahrtasadrse vyangyasyaiva pradhanyam, vakyasya tatropasarjana- 
bhavenavivaksitatvat; DhvA, pp. 118-119; transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, pp. 149- 
150). Note that Ananda finds it more convenient here to mention Bhamaha’s 
example and gloss over Udbhata’s. 


124 JT will briefly mention only two additional and particularly understudied exam- 


ples from a much longer list of candidates. The first is Udbhata’s kavyalinga, a 
new ornament defined as the understanding that X is a cause for recollection or 
direct experience of Y (KAISS 6.7: srutam ekam yad anyatra smrter anubha- 
vasya va | hetutam pratipadyeta kavyalingam tad ucyate ||). I mention this orna- 
ment briefly later. The second is Vamana’s aksepa, which he defined as two 
ways of suggesting a simile: negatively, by dismissing the standard as useless, 
but also through a more positive route of suggestion that is strongly reminiscent 
of Ananda’s dhvani (upamdnasydksepatah pratipattih... upamanani gamyante; 
KAISt ad 4.3.27). 
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from other disciplines, particularly Mimamsa (e.g., gunavrtti, laksa- 
nd, tantra, abhihitanvaya, and the one-word, one-meaning axiom), 
but also epistemology (adhyavasdna) and grammar (mayitravyam- 
saka). All these developments shaped the discussion on poetics in 
the coming centuries, and all are highly visible in Ananda’s seminal 
essay on suggestion, with its Mimamsa-based semantic-hierarchical 
model and the various cognitive scenarios it identifies with different 
aesthetic responses. In trying to evaluate Ananda’s innovativeness 
more accurately in the context of these earlier changes, two crucial 
questions merit further examination: did thinkers like Udbhata have 
a comprehensive and coherent semantic-aesthetic theory of which 
the preceding instances were part, and, if so, what place did rasa 
play in it? 

These questions were already raised and given surprising an- 
swers several decades ago, but with little or no following. The most 
important and largely ignored attempt to answer the first is an essay 
by Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, “Abhidhavrtti in Udbhata,” which ap- 
peared in 1962, the same year in which Raniero Gnoli published the 
surviving fragments from the Vivarana. Bhattacharyya pieced toge- 
ther some of the just-published fragments with a vast number of ci- 
tations of or allusions to Udbhata’s work in later tradition and made 
several bold arguments about his vision (although it is easy to lose 
sight of some of them in his dense prose style): (1) Udbhata did have 
a comprehensive semantic theory of poetry. (2) This theory was bas- 
ed on a layered notion of abhidhd, a broad semantic capacity that 
included literal (sruti or mukhyavrtti), figurative (gunavrtti), and 
suggestive operations. (3) Later thinkers were well aware of and 
strongly indebted to Udbhata’s theory of abhidha and, in the case of 
Ananda and Abhinava, struggled to show how dhvani differed from 
it. (4) Udbhata also had a complete and related aesthetic theory that, 
like Ananda’s model, included all known poetic elements: orna- 
ments, virtues (gunas), and emotional factors, such as bhava and 


rasa.'> 


It is not easy to assess Bhattacharyya’s arguments, but it is clear 
that abhidhd and its synonym abhidhdna were extremely important 
to Udbhata, and that his notion of these terms was far broader than 
what we typically tend to associate with them today. Consider, in 
this context, a partially preserved discussion from an early passage 


125° BHATTACHARYYA 1962. 
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in the Vivarana apropos of a verse wherein Bhamaha, when intro- 
ducing poetry, provides a seemingly straightforward list of the fields 
of knowledge it presupposes. The third in this list — after grammar 
and prosody and before historical narratives, worldly wisdom, logic, 
and the arts — is abhidhanarthah, a compound that consists of abhi- 
dhana, probably in the sense of “words,” and artha, “meanings,” 
thus referring quite naturally in the context of this list to words and 
their meanings, word meanings, or perhaps lexicography.'”° Inter- 
estingly, however, Udbhata seizes on this compound to introduce a 
notion of semantics that has no precedent in the actual text of Bha- 
maha or, indeed, in any early text on poetics. For him, the compound 
refers to the literal and figurative capacities of abhidhdna as a uni- 
fied semantic model (sabdanadm abhidhanam abhidhdvyaparo mu- 
khyo gunavrttis ca), for which he immediately provides a detailed 
discussion.'?’ He goes on to demonstrate this broad notion of abhi- 
dha by showing, for example, how the verb “goes” (eti) may be used 
literally, in a sentence such as “Devadatta goes to the mountain,” but 
also figuratively, in a Ramdyana verse describing how happiness 
“goes” to a man.'** The idea is that both instances fall under the same 
semantic theory of abhidhdna that poetry presupposes. All this, 
moreover, comes on the heels of an earlier discussion of abhidha- 
vyapara in fragment 9, the context and contents of which are not 
fully clear, but which is rather lengthy and involves citations of fa- 
mous verses from the poetic praxis.’ 


126 KAI 1.9: Sabdas chando ’bhidhanarthd itihasasrayah kathah \ loko yuktih kalas 
ceti mantavyah kavyahetavah || (I emend the last word on the basis of Gnoli’s 
suggestion; Vivarana, frag. 10a, 1. 2). For different ways of understanding abhi- 
dhanarthah, see MASSON 1972, pp. 252-253. 


27 The quoted clause is not preserved in Gnoli’s fragments but is cited in Abhina- 
vagupta and elsewhere (Locana, p. 32; see n. 131). Gnoli believes that its place 
was in 1. 4 of fragment 10a of his manuscript (GNOLI 1962, p. xviii). 


28 Vivarana, frags. 10a-b. This passage is discussed in MASSON 1972, p. 253, but 
Masson is mainly interested in arguing that the attribution of the fragments to 
Udbhata is inconclusive, a view that no longer seems plausible. The Ramayana 
verse (eti jivantam dnando; 6.114.2) is cited in the grammatical literature (e.g., 
Patafijali, Vyakaranamahabhdasya 3.1.67), but probably in different contexts, as 
noted in BHATTACHARYYA 1962, p. 76, n. 11. 


129 Vivarana, frag. 9. The verses are na dadnena na mdnena, which appears in the 


Hitopadesa and elsewhere (see GNOLI 1962, p. 6, n. 21), and namas tungasiras- 
cumbi, the famous opening verse of Bana’s Harsacarita and one of the most 
popular kavya stanzas ever (on this verse, see TUBB 2014, pp. 311-314). At the 
presumed end of this passage (frag. 10, 1. 1), Udbhata says alam vistarena, in- 
dicating that the preceding discussion was not short. 
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So at the very least we can say that Udbhata was eager to intro- 
duce his innovative agenda about the relevance of semantics to poe- 
tics in general and, more specifically, to showcase a notion of abhi- 
dhana or abhidha and its various layers as underpinning poetry, 
even if this meant hijacking an innocent item in Bhamaha’s list of 
poetry’s presupposed fields of knowledge. It is also clear that this 
notion of abhidha and similar semantic insights of the Jayapida mo- 
ment are the context in which Ananda formulated his theory of 
dhvani and from which he wished to differentiate it. Indeed, in quot- 
ing the relevant passage from Udbhata’s Vivarana, Abhinava was 
primarily concerned with explaining and defending Ananda’s nuan- 
ced claim that, on the one hand, others had already equated the soul 
of poetry, which he identified with dhvani, with figurative language 
and, in doing so, had tangentially touched (mandksprsta) on dhvani, 
but that, on the other, they had failed to name, let alone define, dhva- 
ni.'*° Abhinava identified those “others” as the main theoreticians of 
the Jayapida moment, Udbhata and Vamana; credited each of them 
with his distinctive innovation in this area (gunavrtti and laksand, 
respectively); and provided a short quote from each of their main 
texts. For Vamana he cited the identification of vakrokti with laksa- 
nd, and for Udbhata, the just-mentioned line on abhidhdana that ap- 
pears as a gloss on Bhamaha’s list of presupposed areas of knowl- 
edge.'*! 


130 DhvA, pp. 28-32: bhaktam ahus tam anye. anye tam dhvanisamjnitam kavyat- 
mdnam gunavrttir ity Ghuh. yady api ca dhvanisabdasamkirtanena kavyalaksa- 
navidhayibhir gunavrttir anyo va na kascit prakarah prakdsitah, tathapy amu- 
khyavrttya kavyesu vyavaharam darsayata dhvanimargo mandaksprsto "pi na la- 
ksita iti parikalpyaivam uktam bhaktam ahus tam anye ’ti. “‘Others say that it is 
an associated meaning (bhakta).’ Others say that this soul of poetry which we 
call dhvani is [merely] secondary usage (gunavrtti). And although the authors 
for definitions for poetry have not given the specific name dhvani to secondary 
usage nor to any other sort of thing, still, in showing how secondary usage is 
employed in poetry, they have at least touched on the process of dhvani even if 
they have not actually defined it.” (Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 64.) 


BI Locana, p. 32: darsayateti bhattodbhatavamandadina. bhamahenoktam sabdas 


chando ’bhidhanarthah, ity abhidhadnasya sabdad bhedam vyakhyatum bhattod- 
bhato babhase ‘Sabdanam abhidhadnam abhidhavyaparo mukhyo gunavrttis ca’ 
iti. vamano ’pi ‘sddrsyal laksanda vakrokti’ iti. “He is referring to such authors 
as Bhattodbhata and Vamana. For where Bhamaha says, ‘Words, meters, de- 
signations (abhidhdna), meanings,’ Bhattodbhata explains the difference be- 
tween words and designations as follows: ‘Designation means the denotative 
function of words, which may be either primary or secondary (gunavrtti).’ And 
Vamana has said, ‘Vakrokti is secondary usage (Jaksand) based on similarity.’” 
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So in the eyes of thinkers like Ananda and Abhinava, at least, 
abhidha/abhidhana was elevated to soul-like importance in the eyes 
of Udbhata, it included both denotation and figurative language, and 
it “touched on” dhvani without calling it so. Indeed, I believe that 
Udbhata’s abhidhd also included, in addition to the primary and sec- 
ondary functions, a third operation of suggestion of the sort we have 
seen in the case of parydyokta. I find support for this argument in 
the fact that Udbhata supplemented Bhamaha’s definition of this or- 
nament rather than supplanted it, even though he had no qualms 
about discarding a characterization of his enshrined predecessor 
when he was revising its accepted understanding, as we have seen 
with rapaka and Slista. I believe that he nonetheless embedded Bha- 
maha’s original language in his definition of parydyokta, however 
opaque and tautological the original was, because it allowed him to 
get added mileage from the verb abhidhiyate, which Bhamaha used 
and which is derived from the same verbal root and prefix as abhi- 
dha/abhidhana. Note that derivations from abhi and dha appear fre- 
quently in Bhamaha’s text, although in a nontechnical sense of 
“communicating,” “stating,” “naming,” or “describing.”'* In the 
case of parydyokta, for example, Bhamaha must have had in mind 
not the particular semantic capacity though which Krsna conveyed 
his message to Sisupala, but merely the fact that it was “communi- 
cated” (abhidhiyate) in some other way (anyena prakdrena). For 
Udbhata, by contrast, abhidhd was a technical term that was key to 
his project of semanticizing poetics, and thus there was added value 
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(Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 66.) Abhinava explains Udbhata’s commenta- 
rial move as motivated by the need to differentiate two items on the list, sabdah 
and abhidhana, but I wonder whether he is not also gently insinuating that Ud- 
bhata hijacked Bhamaha’s text to introduce notions that were really his own. 
See also BHATTACHARYYA 1962, p. 73. 


132 T have counted thirty-two occurrences of various derivations from abhi+dhd in 


Bhamaha: abhidhd, in the sense of “name” or “statement” (3.21, 3.25); abhi- 
dhdna, in the sense of “word,” “utterance,” “communication,” or “mention” 
(1.9, 1.21, 1.37, 1.41, 1.59, 2.18, 2.34, 2.86, 3.25, 5.56); abhidhayin, in the sense 
of “expressing” (6.13); abhidhdsyate, in the sense of “saying” (4.13); abhidhit- 
sd, “the intention to say” or “the intention to communicate” (1.22, 2.2, 2.68); 
abhidhiyate, in the sense of what is “said,” “named,” or “labeled,” (2.33, 2.37, 
2.42, 2.65, 3.8, 3.14, 4.12, 6.8); and abhidheya, in the sense of “signified,” “sen- 
se,” or a meaning that is distinct from the word signifying it (1.10, 1.15, 1.36, 
2.17, 2.86, 4.34, 6.8). In none of these occurrences, as far as I can see, did Bha- 
maha use the verb in its technical sense of direct, nonfigurative denotation, let 
alone in the expanded sense it had for Udbhata. 
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in retaining it despite everything else that had changed in parydyok- 
ta: ithelped driving the point home that this third vrtti, beyond those 
of the signifiers and the signifieds, was still part of abhidhd/abhi- 
dhdana, now seen as the underlying semantic function of poetry as 
such, and it allowed him to imply, as we have seen that he did in his 
gloss on abhidhanarthah in the Vivarana, that this was really Bha- 
maha’s position.’ 


So I am inclined to agree with Bhattacharyya that Udbhata had a 
sweeping notion of abhidhd that included a variety of semantic-cog- 
nitive scenarios and was responsible for a diversity of aesthetic ef- 
fects in poetry. It is also clear that later writers, both inside and out- 
side Kashmir, gave Udbhata due credit for this vision and were in- 
fluenced by it. A case in point is the late ninth-century Hrdayadar- 
pana of Bhatta Nayaka, another lost masterpiece of Sanskrit poetics. 
In an excellent essay that pieces together the views of Bhatta Nayaka 
from quotations of his work that survived in other works, Sheldon 
Pollock shows, among other things, that “for Bhatta Nayaka, abhi- 
dha does not have its usual sense of direct denotation” and is ““cons- 
tantly essential” to the aesthetic process, leading the way to the com- 
plex process of bhavand (which Bhatta Nayaka creatively borrowed 
from Mimamsa). In fact, “abhidhd in Bhatta Nayaka’s usage is best 
understood or even translated as ‘literary language,’ something 
‘completely different’ from the language of scripture and everyday 
discourse, as Abhinavagupta describes it.”'** It seems more than li- 
kely that Bhatta Nayaka, like Mukulabhatta and others who shared 


133 Abhinavagupta later argued, somewhat heavy-handedly, that this retained verb 
proves that parydyokta and dhvani are distinct phenomena: ata eva parydyena 
prakarantarenavagamandatmand vyangyenopalaksitam sad yad abhidhiyate tad 
abhidhityamanam uktam eva sat paryayoktam ity abhidhiyata iti laksanapadam, 
parydyoktam iti laksyapadam, arthalamkaratvam sGmdnyalaksanam ceti sar- 
vam yujyate (Locana, p. 118). “When what is said is distinguished by a parydaya 
(periphrasis), that is, speaking in a different manner, which consists in giving 
to understand, [that is, when it is distinguished] by a suggestion, then the lite- 
rally used words themselves form a parydyokta (statement of periphrasis). Here 
‘when something is said’ forms the definition, “statement of periphrasis’ is the 
thing to be defined, and the general characteristic of this thing is as a figure of 
speech based on meaning (arthdlamkdra). And so everything here is in order.” 
(Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 150.) 


134 POLLOCK 2010, pp. 147, 153; for his discussion of Bhatta Nayaka’s date, see p. 
144. It was Bhattacharyya who dubbed the Hrdayadarpana and the Vivarana, 
together with the Kavyakautuka of Bhatta Tota, as “lost masterpieces” of the 
discipline (BHATTACHARYYA 1981). 
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this view, was following Udbhata in this approach, as already sug- 
gested by Bhattacharyya, and that Udbhata’s theory of abhidha pre- 
ceded, led the way to, and for a long time continued to compete with 
Ananda’s theory of dhvani.'* 


What is less clear is how detailed and systematic this abhidha 
theory was, both in its analysis of language and in its application to 
ornaments. First, did Udbhata have a complete linguistic model of 
abhidha that explained how words are analyzed from the level of 
word bases and case endings up (as Bhattacharyya takes a quote of 
Udbhata’s Vivarana from Rajasekhara to imply),'*° and did he pro- 
vide a detailed description of the various meaning moments, from 
the literal and the figurative to the suggested, or was he merely con- 
tent with seeing abhidhd as coterminous with poetic language and 
its various semantic-cognitive effects? Second, how consistent was 
Udbhata in applying abhidhd to every ornament in the book? Did he 
keep coming back to this notion in his Vivarana, explaining the se- 
mantic path of every aesthetic device, or did he do so only in cases 
that involved some sort of indirection, as in the cases I discussed 
earlier? To answer these questions, we would require a far better 
copy of the Vivarana than we now have. 


Let us now turn to the second query, regarding the role of rasa 
in Udbhata’s thinking. It should be stated at the outset that Udbhata 
was a groundbreaking and influential rasa theorist. Udbhata was the 
author of the earliest known commentary on the Ndatyasdstra, the 
root text on dramaturgy ascribed to Bharata, and in this now-lost 
commentary he introduced key rasa-related innovations. For exam- 
ple, as V. Raghavan showed long ago, Udbhata was the first author 
in this tradition to expand the list of eight emotional flavors by in- 
troducing peace (santa), a ninth rasa, possibly emending the Natya- 
Sdastra’s text in the process. This most likely meant that Udbhata also 
theorized the emotional basis (bhava) and other psychoaesthetic fac- 
tors that give rise to peace, and that this theorization served as the 
basis for later discussions of the topic.'*’ Udbhata was also the first 
to coin and conceptualize rasdbhdasa, a scenario of rasa production 
that cannot be completed because of social impropriety and is hence 


35 BHATTACHARYYA 1962, pp. 73-74. 
136 BHATTACHARYYA 1962, pp. 77-78. 
137 RAGHAVAN 1975, 13, 47, 71. 
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amere “semblance of rasa.”’'** This, again, is a mode of analysis that 
played an important role in later rasa theory. 


Moreover, Udbhata was, as far as we know, “the first person to 
write on both Alamkarasastra and Natyasastra,’”’'*? and in doing so 
he began to think the two together. More specifically, Udbhata was 
the first to account for the fact that poetic language, and not just 
dramatic action, can convey rasa and its associated elements. There 
are two main steps in Udbhata’s groundbreaking theorization of 
rasa in poetry. The first is his understanding that poetry can bring 
about the entire range of rasa experience, from its nascent state to 
maturation and then to cessation. To demonstrate this, Udbhata kept 
the names of the five content-related ornaments that he inherited 
from his predecessors (with the unrelated paryadyokta inexplicably 
inserted in their midst), but he used them as empty bottles into which 
he poured new rasa wine. The old ornaments were now defined not 
according to the randomly chosen emotional and narrative contents 
after which they were still named — joy in “joyous” (preyas), emo- 
tional flavor in “flavored” (rasavat), pride in “prideful” (arjasvin), 
a lucky coincidence in “coincidence” (samahita), and opulence in 
“magnificence” (udatta)'*° — but as different stages in the evolution 
of emotional flavors as understood in dramaturgy or, more precise- 
ly, in dramaturgy as Udbhata theorized it. Preyasvat (his name for 
preyas) was now taken to express basic emotions (bhava) that did 
not evolve to full-blown rasa; rasavat was fully evolved rasa; iir- 
jasvin became a case of rasa whose production was hampered by a 
socially inappropriate excess of emotions; samdahita was the cessa- 
tion of emotion, rasa, or their incomplete imitations; and uddatta (or 
at least one variety thereof) was a case of emotional description that 
played a supportive aesthetic role but did not dominate the poem.'*! 
Second, Udbhata explained that these emotional-aesthetic states are 
poetically communicated by up to five types of indicators: “the pro- 
per term, as well as the [depiction of] stable emotions, transitory 
emotions, stimulant factors, and gestures.”'*? Udbhata’s view that 
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POLLOCK 2016, p. 11. 

MCcCREA 2008, p. 44. 

My translation of the original ornaments reflects my understanding of them as 
used in Dandin, as I intend to explain elsewhere. 

KAISS 4.2-5, 7-8; see MCCREA 2008, pp. 44-50. 


KAISS 4.3: svasabdasthadyisamcarivibhavabhinaydspadam. Or, as Induraja 
points out, likely quoting one of Udbhata’s lost texts, “For Udbhata, rasa was 
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the mere mention of the name of a certain rasa (“proper term’’) 
could give rise to its experience has often been criticized, but what 
the critics have overlooked is the big picture: Udbhata was the first 
to theorize, under the heading of ornaments such as rasavat, a spec- 
trum of linguistic means for evoking rasa, from the literal to the 
suggested, as Induraja explains in detail.'*° 


Thus Udbhata found a clever way to import the dramatic theory 
of rasa evocation into poetics. It has been said time and again that 
his solution, involving the analysis of rasa as an ornament (or, ra- 
ther, a set of ornaments), is unsatisfactory, but the problem with this 
criticism is, first, that it overlooks Udbhata’s vastly expanded un- 
derstanding of ornaments. As we have seen, he no longer viewed 
ornaments as isolated devices defined by formal structures or the 
contents they conveyed, but as grounded, instead, in the poetic lan- 
guage of abhidha, which covered everything from the literal to the 
suggested semantic-cognitive operations. Consistent with this ana- 
lysis of ornaments, Udbhata understood rasa as the result of the ef- 
fect, or perhaps the cumulative effect, of all these capacities; this is 
also consistent with the way dramaturgy understood rasa production 
as the combination of all its underlying indicators.'* Then there is 
the argument that viewing rasa as an ornament contradicts its status 
as the very soul (Gtman) of poetry, because the soul is not an orna- 
mental device but the very essence of the poetic body that ornaments 
are supposed to ornament. The problem with this criticism is that it 
is based anachronistically on Ananda’s later formulation of rasa as 
poetry’s soul, its sole telos and the one element to which all others 
must be subordinated, and on the assumption that Udbhata must 
have shared this model. 


I will return shortly to Induraja’s struggle to harmonize the 
worldviews of these two thinkers, also quite anachronistically. But 
note that for all the criticism, the majority of later thinkers accepted 
Udbhata’s radically new and highly sophisticated understanding of 
the rasa ornaments. This is true even of Ananda and Abhinava, al- 
though they were hard at work to differentiate these ornaments from 
what they saw as rasa as manifested through dhvani. And the irony 
is that even the basis for this differentiation was likely borrowed 


brought about in five ways” (yad uktam bhattodbhatena paicariipah rasa iti, 
followed by a detailed exposition of each of the five; Laghuvrtti, p. 53). 


43 Laghuvrtti, pp. 51-55. See the repeated use of the verb gamayati, “causes to 
understand” or “suggests,” in this exposition. 


44" As suggested by KRISHNAMOORTHY 1979b, p. 307. 
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from Udbhata himself. As Krishnamoorthy has pointed out, Udbha- 
ta’s distinction between predominant rasa in rasavat and subordi- 
nate rasa (upalaksanatam praptam) in uddtta was understood at 
least by the anonymous author of the Kalpalataviveka (henceforth 
KLV) to have paved the way for Ananda’s differentiation between 
gunibhitavyangya, where the element (whether rasa or not) is aes- 
thetically subordinate, and dhvani poetry, where suggestion is pre- 
dominant.'* 


It is thus clear that Udbhata gave a great deal of thought to rasa, 
a topic that was central to his work as both a dramatist and a poeti- 
cian, and that he was concerned with newly theorizing the role of 
rasa, originally theorized in the context of drama, in nondramatic 
poetry. His answer was to make rasa part of his overall semantic- 
aesthetic model now standing at the base of his new notion of orna- 
ments, and to maintain, in all likelihood, that as with riipaka, Slista, 
and parydayokta, rasa was based on several layers of semantic ope- 
rations (from the explicit mention of the proper term to various in- 
direct indicators) and a whole spectrum of cognitive scenarios in the 
reader’s mind (from rising to cessation). If we examine this solution 
on its own terms, without viewing it through the eyes of posterity, 
we must admit its elegance and parsimony precisely because it re- 
quires no new semantic theorization beyond what Udbhata took to 
be the linguistic basis of aesthetics. Yet it is also true that this was 
not the view of many of his junior contemporaries and immediate 


45 “Udbhata and his followers maintained that when rasa becomes the meaning of 
the passage, it is a case of the ornament rasavat. The proponent who taught [the 
distinction between] dhvani and gunibhittavyangya [Mammata] responded to 
this by saying: “This [rasa etc. as a primary suggested meaning] is different 
than the ornament for conveying rasa etc.,’ and ‘These are ornaments such as 
rasavat.’ And to support his opinion, he spoke about the criterion of an exis- 
tence that is meant for the support of another. But this is what was meant by 
[Udbhata’s definition of udatta] as secondary, that is, as rasa that has not be- 
come the meaning of the passage in the sense that it is not predominant. So the 
ornament of uddtta is based only on the literal meaning, and, as such, it is not 
an exception to the rule of rasavat. So much was the opinion of Udbhata and 
his followers” (KLV, p. 280: rasasya vakyarthibhdave ye rasavadalamkaram ud- 
bhatadayah pratipannas tan prati dhvanigunibhittavyangyavddindcdryena 
‘bhinno rasddyalamkdardad’ ity ‘ete ca rasavadddyalamkara’ iti ca vadata sva- 
bhiprayapratipadanam yad vihitam tad upajivyaparasyeyam uktih. upalaksani- 
bhiitam iti. vakyarthibhavam andpannam angabhitam apradhanam iti ydvat. te- 
na mukhyavrttyaivodattam etat, na rasavadalamkardpavadatvenety arthah. 
anyatra tu rasavad iti. etatparyanta bhattodbhatadinam uktih). For a discussion 
of this passage, see KRISHNAMOORTHY 1979b, pp. 304-305. 
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successors. Vamana, for example, removed rasa from the domain 
of ornaments altogether and viewed its evocation as the doing of 
poetic virtues; Rudrata discussed it in a way that was simply unre- 
lated to either ornaments or virtues; and Ananda postulated it as a 
distinct goal of poetry that virtues and ornaments both enhance, but 
that necessitates the separate and hitherto-unknown semantic model 
of suggestion in order to be realized.'“° 


What we cannot say on the basis of the available textual evidence 
is whether Udbhata privileged rasa in relation to other aesthetic fac- 
tors (as Lala Ramayadupala Simha and Krishnamoorthy maintain, 
but without sufficiently conclusive evidence),'*’ or at least explained 
how rasa and other literary devices work in tandem, and Induraja’s 
contradictory attempts to deal with this question suggest that he, too, 
found it difficult. The topic comes up three times in his commentary. 
First, apropos of rasavat, Induraja raises the objection that the status 
of rasa and bhdva as ornaments of poetry (kavydlamkdratva) con- 
tradicts their nature as its very life breath (kdvyajivitatva). His res- 
ponse is that Udbhata did not address this question because this 
would have forced him into a lengthy digression, suggesting, at the 
very least, that he believed this question was not germane to 
Udbhata’s efforts in this book.'** 


46 For a discussion of this evolution, see MCCREA 2008, pp. 50-54. For a later 
direct attack on the notion that rasavat and its sister devices can even be consi- 
dered ornaments, see Kuntaka, Vakroktijivita 3.11-15. 


47 This argument has a long and twisted history. It begins with a mistaken transli- 


teration of Udbhata’s KAISS by Jacob, where a verse that Induraja cites about 
rasa as the soul of poetry (Laghuvrtti, p. 83: rasddyadhisthitam kavyam jivad- 
ripataya yatah | kathyate tad rasadinam kavyatmatvam vyavasthitam ||) appears 
as part of the root text (JACOB 1897, p. 847; cf. JACOBI 1902-1903, p. 396). P.V. 
Kane and others have pointed out this mistake and argued that the entire argu- 
ment is anachronistic (KANE 1951, p. 137; INGALLS 1990, p. 7). But Simha 
nonetheless believed that the verse, although clearly part of the commentary, 
could have been a citation from one of Udbhata’s lost texts and concluded that 
“Udbhata is to be regarded as one of the great pioneers of Rasavada holding 
Rasa to be the soul of poetry in the most unequivocal, unambiguous and un- 
feigned terminology,” and Krishnamoorthy thought that Simha “rightly holds 
these verses are from the pen of Udbhata himself” (SIMHA 1958, p. 126; KRISH- 
NAMOORTHY 1979b, p. 307). But although Simha is right that there is nothing 
in the citational practices of Induraja to prevent this from being the case, the 
positive evidence he marshals in favor of this strong argument is far from con- 
clusive. 

48 Laghuvrtti, p. 54: rasanam bhavanam ca kavyasobhatisayahetutvat kim kavya- 

lamkaratvam uta kavyajivitatvam iti na tavad vicdryate granthagauravabhaydat. 

rasabhavasvaripam catra na vivecitam aprakrtatvad bahuvaktavyatvac ca. See 
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Induraja returns to this issue later in two independent essays that 
are found at the end of his commentary, and in which he propagates 
views that seem contradictory. The first of these is in the context of 
Udbhata’s innovative kavyahetu ornament (also named kavyalinga). 
This ornament involves reasoning that is poetic rather than logical, 
and for Induraja this is an excuse to probe at length the nature of 
poetry and ask whether it even requires ornaments in order to be 
poetic. Here he approvingly quotes Vamana’s position that poetry 
necessitates only virtues and not ornaments because it is the former 
that (according to Vamana) evoke rasa, the very soul of poetry. To 
support this view, he cites a verse by Amaru that involves the fol- 
lowing scenario: a woman has accepted her lover after suffering 
long in his absence; they begin to make love; he mistakenly calls her 
by the name of another, but after quickly ascertaining that this slip 
was not overheard by anyone, she ignores it and resumes lovemak- 
ing. The point of the example is that it involves no ornament what- 
soever (na khalv atrdrthalamkdrah kascit paridrSyate), and that 
what makes it poetic is the virtue (guna) of clarity, amplified by 
those of sweetness and forcefulness (atha mddhuryaujobhyam pari- 
brmhitasya prasddasya vidyamdnatvat kdvyariipata). Induraja then 
raises a lengthy objection that this verse lends itself to being cata- 
loged as an instance of the ornament of rasavat, and it seems that 
this would likely have been Udbhata’s position. But Induraja flatly 
rejects this objection in favor of a combination of the views of Va- 
mana and Ananda: rasa, being the soul of poetry, cannot ornament 
it (na khalu kdvyasya rasandm calamkdrydlamkarabhavah, kim tv 
atmasarirabhavah), and hence the verse proves that a poem needs 
virtues but can do without ornaments (yuktam idam uktam niralam- 
karam api kavyam sagunam drsyate).'” The logical implication of 
this discussion is that Induraja rejected Udbhata’s analysis of rasa 
through rasavat and similar ornaments precisely because it contra- 
dicted Vamana’s and Ananda’s. 


However, in the concluding passages of his book, Induraja revi- 
sits this issue in the process of arguing that all of Ananda’s catego- 
ries of suggestion are compatible with ornaments the way Udbhata 


also MCCREA 2008, pp. 323-324. 


4 Laghuvrtti, pp. 82-84. Abhinava later quotes the same Amaru verse as an ex- 
ample of rasa in short, single-stanza poems (Locana, p. 325). 
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analyzed them.’*’ Interestingly, his example involving the sugges- 
tion of rasa through an ornament is very similar to the one just cited: 
a woman is making love to a man, he calls her by the name of an- 
other, and yet she cannot bring herself to draw away from him. Here 
Induraja analyzes the verse in a way that is closely reminiscent of 
the view of the objector he just refuted, and he concludes that since 
rasa is suggested here through the ornament of rasavat, this, too, is 
a case where Ananda’s notion of suggestion is in agreement with 
Udbhata’s analysis of ornaments (ato ’tra sambhogasrngarasyer- 
sydvipralambhasrngaratirodhanahetoh prattyamanatd. tatra ca 
purvam rasavattvalaksano ’lamkarah pratipadito rasavaddarSitety- 
adind. evam rasdntaresv api vacyam).'*' This implies that for Indu- 
raja, Ananda’s notion of rasadhvani was not entirely incompatible 
with Udbhata’s rasavat. It is possible, perhaps, to make sense of In- 
duraja’s apparently contradictory views if we understand that what 
he was trying to do here was to harmonize the views of all the lead- 
ing voices of the field, Udbhata, Vamana, and Ananda (perhaps with 
a special inclination to Vamana, a favorite of his teacher Mukula 
Bhatta),'°* although what is sacrificed in this effort is precisely how 
these scholars differed. In short, here Induraja does not prove parti- 
cularly helpful for the attempt to uncover Udbhata’s precise position 
on rasa in relation to other aesthetic factors, even if the very fact 
that he struggled to harmonize this position with those of Udbhata’s 
successors strongly suggests that they were not identical. 


To conclude, my discussion so far leaves some questions unan- 
swered but also leads to some surprising realizations. It turns out 
that Udbhata, in pioneering the semanticization of poetics, offered 
what may have been a comprehensive linguistic model for poetry 
that was based on a broad vision of abhidhdna or abhidhavyadpara 
as he understood it. Taking inspiration from Mimamsa models in 
general and Kumarila in particular, he explained how poetry worked 
on the basis of the various semantic capacities of this expanded 


0 Laghuvrtti, p. 85: nanu yatra kavye sahrdayahrdayahladinah pradhanabhitasya 
svasabdavyap4arasprstatvena pratiyamanaikariipasyarthasya sadbhdavas tatra 
tathavidharthabhivyaktihetuh kavyajivitabhitah kaiscit sahrdayair dhvanir na- 
ma vyaiijakatvabhedatma kavyadharmo ’bhihitah sa kasmad iha nopadistah? 
ucyate. esv evdlamkaresv antarbhavat. 


1 Laghuvrtti, p. 88. 


152 McCCREA 2008, pp. 265-266, n. 11. 1 am grateful to Lawrence McCrea for shar- 
ing with me his insights about Induraja’s possible Vamana inclinations. 
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abhidha, from the literal to the metaphoric and the implied, in a lay- 
ered process that necessitated the description and analysis of various 
cognitive phases. And he was keenly interested in grounding the 
aesthetic effects of many, if not all, ornaments in their specific se- 
mantic processes and cognitive scenarios. It is this new analysis — 
the reconceptualization of ornaments as grounded in a spectrum of 
semantic-cognitive scenarios — that enabled him to take account, for 
the first time in the history of Sanskrit poetics, of the way rasa, up 
to then seriously dealt with only in dramaturgy, was realized in poe- 
try as well. Rasa and its related factors were now seen as aesthetic 
responses that poetry could partly evoke, fully evoke, evoke in a 
way that might be mitigated by socioaesthetic considerations, evoke 
and then put to rest, and evoke in a way that supported but did not 
dominate the main action of the poem. All this was done through a 
set of literal and suggested semantic capacities and under the head- 
ing of a radically new subset of ornaments or, more precisely, old 
ornaments of which only the name remained. We know that rasa 
was an important topic in Udbhata’s thinking, both as a drama theo- 
rist and as a literary theorist, and thus his revolution of the rasa or- 
naments must have been central to his work as he saw it. And al- 
though we do not know whether Udbhata also privileged rasa in re- 
lation to other ornaments, there is no reason to think that his analysis 
of it was in any way inconsistent or contradictory. True, his succes- 
sors moved to extricate rasa from the realm of ornaments and even- 
tually to make it altogether independent from ornamental processes, 
borrowing a great deal from him in the process. But when his model 
is evaluated in its own right and not through later prisms, it is easy 
to see why Udbhata believed that he had the problem solved. 


10. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


What, we may now ask, was the precise nature of Anandavardhana’s 
innovation? He was not the first to turn the attention of Sanskrit li- 
terati from the poet to the reader. He was not the first to semanticize 
literary theory and connect poetry’s aesthetic effects, on the one 
hand, and the layered modes of signification and cognition it neces- 
sitated, on the other. He was not the first to suggest sweeping aes- 
thetic models that had hierarchy built into them and to import rather 
massively from Mimamsa in the process. He was not the first to re- 
think the roles of guna and alamkdra in a single coherent theory. 
And he was not the first to turn his attention to rasa and rasa-related 
elements within such a model and to discuss how poetry can convey 
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them in ways that are distinct from drama. All these innovations be- 
long, as I hope I have shown, in a short period of great creativity and 
investment in poetics as an academic discipline under the auspices 
of Jayapida or shortly after his reign. Ananda’s distinct innovation 
was to take these ideas and tendencies, all introduced a generation 
or two before him, and push them further, arguably to their logical 
conclusion, thereby creating a semantic-aesthetic model that was 
even more sweeping, even more hierarchical, and even more indebt- 
ed to Mimamsa. 

Ananda’s key move was to postulate the existence of suggestion, 
an autonomous capacity of language that was distinct from abhidha, 
and to argue that although it was operative in ornaments as well, it 
was also to be understood as separate and aesthetically superior. It 
was in suggestion, he famously asserted, that connoisseurs found the 
highest pleasures of poetry and, most important, the savoring of ra- 
sa, which he dubbed the soul of poetry, a process that happened in- 
dependently of ornaments. Ananda maintained, moreover, that his 
new, thoroughgoing model explained what poets had done all along, 
despite the fact that it had escaped the attention of theorists, even as 
under the various types of dhvani he often appropriated what his 
predecessors from the Jayapida moment had analyzed as ornaments 
or explained through their own semantic models.'*’ And it was this 
last claim, as McCrea has convincingly demonstrated, that Ananda’s 
critics heatedly challenged in a debate that flared for two centuries. 
What the critics of Ananda objected to — and this is criticism that he 
anticipated or perhaps had already faced — was his insistence that 
poetry’s aesthetic effect necessitated the theorization of a new se- 
mantic-cognitive process outside the existing models of alamkara, 
abhidha, gunavrtti, laksand, adhyavasdna, or even anumana.'™* 


I take this later criticism of Ananda to further substantiate my 
claim that the first main breakthrough of Sanskrit poetics took place 
before him, and that it was on the heels of it that he proposed his 
important secondary breakthrough. For it was during the Jayapida 
moment that all these semantic-cognitive models — from which 
Ananda tried to distance himself and to which his critics tried to hold 
him — were first applied to the analysis of poetry, and unlike that of 
Ananda, this earlier paradigm shift was not at all heralded by any 


53 For an example of this in the case of slesa, see BRONNER 2010, pp. 211-212. 
4 For an excellent study of this controversy, see MCCREA 2008, pp. 260-448. 
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prior development in the field. Moreover, against the standard de- 
terministic approach to the history of Sanskrit poetics, it is important 
to stress that this initial breakthrough was not a natural event, some- 
how necessitated by an inherent potential or trajectory within the 
tradition, as the continued popularity of the alternative text of Dan- 
din throughout the Indian subcontinent and south, east, and far north 
of its borders can attest: the discourse on poetry did not have to be 
semanticized, and a dominant branch of it continued to thrive with- 
out this added theoretical burden. The same hindsight determinism 
also requires us to believe that the efforts of Ananda and Abhinava 
were somehow bound to happen, and to ignore the opponents of 
Ananda from within the tradition as petty critics who presumably 
failed to recognize this historical inevitability. It is high time that we 
move away from this partisan and deterministic view of Sanskrit 
poetics and approach its intellectual history with new questions and 
fresh eyes. 


For example, we can try to historicize the dramatic changes that 
took place in Kashmiri poetics during the ninth century and the great 
influence literary thinkers from this small Himalayan valley later 
came to exercise far and wide. We may ask, for instance, what was 
so unusual about the court of Jayapida that it fueled a sudden invest- 
ment in poetics, and what propelled it along a path modeled after 
other academic disciplines? These are questions that require more 
research, but I would like to point attention to one aspect of Jayapt- 
da’s investments in the arts and the learning that seems particularly 
relevant. His court, as we learn from Kalhana’s report, actively re- 
cruited intellectuals who belonged to a vast range of disciplines and 
philosophical schools in a way that may have encouraged an inter- 
disciplinary approach. Indeed, the court was highly tolerant of these 
scholars’ denominations, if not actively encouraging diversity in this 
area. Remember, for example, that the list of pandits of this king 
ends, or culminates, with the rising sun of the Buddhist scholar 
Dharmottara, whom we have seen directly influenced Vamana’s re- 
thinking of ornaments. It is perhaps not a coincidence that it was 
here, in this fertile setting that invited thinking across schools and 
theologies, that the erosion of boundaries between poetics and dra- 
maturgy began, and that models from Mimamsa, Buddhist episte- 
mology, and other disciplines began to be applied to the study of 
poetry. 
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In this context it is particularly tempting to postulate that the va- 
rious Udbhatas who worked in Kashmir at the turn of the ninth cen- 
tury — the grammarian, the logician, the Carvaka scholar, the drama 
specialist, and the literary theorist — were a single person with mul- 
tiple scholarly identities. There are three aspects of the preceding 
discussion that make this hypothesis particularly attractive. First, 
even if installing him as the president of the royal academy and mak- 
ing him the highest paid-academic in Kashmir’s history were prima- 
rily tied to his literary activities, as the immediate context of the list 
provided by Kalhana suggests, the sectarian-theological identity of 
“this partisan of this-wordliness alone who considers himself the 
world’s greatest Carvaka” as Vadi Devasuri has called him, did not 
stand in the way.’ Thus this identity, if it is indeed confirmed, could 
validate the particularly open and tolerant atmosphere of Jayapida’s 
intellectual assembly. Second, as a writer on an astonishingly broad 
spectrum of disciplines who constantly strove to merge them — we 
know that he tried to combine logic with Carvaka philosophy’? — 
Udbhata would have been the very epitome of the interdisciplinary 
ideal of the Jayapida moment, perhaps supplying us with yet another 
reason for his status as sabhapati. Finally, and perhaps most intri- 
guing, from the little we know about the works of the various Ud- 
bhatas from later citations, a surprisingly similar intellectual profile 
emerges of a bold innovator cloaked in the rather thin guise of a 
traditionalist. Udbhata the grammarian, for example, was a “non- 
orthodox” Paninian who suggested derivations that “strike us 
through their audacity”: he “does not hesitate to split a rule,” “reck- 
less changes in some rules do not deter him,” and “he felt almost 
completely free from the traditional interpretations of Panini’s 
grammar, most notably Patafijali and the author of the Kasika.”'”’ 
As a Carvaka, he “deserted the traditional explanation” and “had 
given a different interpretation altogether” for the first two apho- 
risms of the Brhaspatisiitra, then turned the long-accepted interpre- 
tation of another key dictum about the relationship between material 
objects and consciousness on its head (arguing that bhitebhyah in 
bhitebhyaSs caitanyam is in the dative rather than in the ablative 
case), and even went as far as propagating an unseen property of the 
material elements that underlies the human experiences of pleasure 


5 paramalokayatamanyena lokavyavaharaikapaksapatind. This is from Vadi De- 
vasuri’s Syddvddaratnakara, quoted in SOLOMON 1977-1978, p. 987. 
1456 SOLOMON 1977-1978, p. 992; BHATTACHARYA 2010, p. 421. 


157 BRONKHORST 2008, pp. 293-296. 
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and pain — positions that have earned him the nickname “cunning/ 
fraudulent Carvaka” (cdrvakadharta).'** Indeed, R. Bhattacharya 
even doubts Udbhata’s Carvaka leanings altogether, saying that 
“there is every reason to believe that he had hammered out a philo- 
sophical system of his own but instead of writing a new siitra work... 
he had manipulated the Carvaka aphorisms to present his singularly 
distinct point of view.”!”? In his commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya- 
sastra, Udbhata may have taken the license to emend the root text 
so as to introduce, for the first time in the history of this discourse, 
a new rasa on top of the original group of eight.'” And in the field 
of poetics, as this essay demonstrates, he wore the mantle of a con- 
servative who sought to enshrine Bhamaha’s KAI as the tradition’s 
foundational text but had no qualms about radically and repeatedly 
redefining his predecessor’s concepts. Thus, while limiting himself 
to the basic set of ornaments supplied by Bhamaha and following 
rather faithfully their original, unsystematic order in his KAISS, Ud- 
bhata unceremoniously nixed the very first device in Bhamaha’s list 
(yamaka) and replaced it with a different ornament of his own in- 
vention (punaruktavadabhdsa), dramatically changed the under- 
standing of the remaining ornaments (as we have seen in every case 
I have looked at), added others that directly contradicted his prede- 
cessor’s view (kdvyahetu is the most blatant example, given Bhama- 
ha’s stark opposition to the ornament hetu), and he had no problem, 
in his Vivarana, with hijacking Bhamaha’s root text to have it serve 
his own purposes and support his notions of semantic models (abhi- 
dhdna) and cognitive scenarios (ekadega). Many of these moves 
have been noted by later commentators from within the respective 
traditions. 


In fact, it may not be entirely a coincidence that none of the prose 
treatises that had an Udbhata as their author have survived: some of 
them may have seemed simply too provocative in later generations. 
After all, as Bronkhorst has noted, “Udbhata united in his person 
two intellectual traditions which were both destined to disappear 


8 Jayanta Bhatta uses the term anonymously in the Nydyamaijijari, but the com- 
mentator Cakradhara makes the identification (carvakadhirtas tv iti udbhata). 
For more, see SOLOMON 1977-1978, pp. 988-989 and FRANCO 2011, p. 638. As 
Franco notes, Udbhata, “the most innovative Carvaka,” was also ironically re- 
ferred to in this text as “the well-instructed Carvaka” (ibid., the quote is from 
p. 637). 


189 BHATTACHARYA 2010, pp. 421-422. 
160 RAGHAVAN 1975, p. 13. 
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from Indian soil during the following centuries,” namely, the Car- 
vaka philosophy and “freethinking” grammar that did not accept Pa- 
tafijali as an authority.'®’ Whatever the truth of this may be, and re- 
gardless of the still-open question of the identity of the various Ud- 
bhatas, it is clear that history has not been particularly kind to the 
literary theorist of this name, whose seminal contribution was eclip- 
sed by that of followers who were heavily influenced by him and the 
bulk of whose corpus was lost. Further understanding of this proli- 
fic, original, and influential thinker depends to a large extent on the 
prospects of its recovery in the future. But it is important to remem- 
ber that his now-lost works remained available for centuries to scho- 
lars inside and well beyond Kashmir, and their massive reliance on 
his works on poetics and dramaturgy, together with the information 
provided by Kalhana, supports the main argument of this essay. 
Kashmiri thinkers like Bhatta Nayaka, Abhinavagupta, Mukula 
Bhatta, Mahima Bhatta, Mammata, Tilaka, Ruyyaka, Induraja, and 
Sahadeva and non-Kashmirians such as Hemacandra, Rajasekhara, 
Bhoja, the author of the KLV, and many others all quoted Udbhata 
extensively, and many of them credited him for his discoveries and 
explicitly viewed his contribution as a turning point in the tradition’s 
thinking. It is hard to imagine the further evolution of Sanskrit poe- 
tics, including but by no means limited to the DhvA of Ananda, who 
was also influenced by Udbhata even in his Devigataka, without un- 
derstanding the seminal contribution of Udbhata and the Jayapida 
moment more generally. 
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The Culmination 
of Sanskrit Aesthetics in Kashmir: 


A Hypothesis on Ruyyaka’s 
Alamk@rasarvasva 
in the Light of Jayaratha’s Vimarsini™ 


DANIELE CUNEO 


INTRODUCTION 


The present paper is an attempt at provisionally fleshing out a work- 
ing hypothesis on the historical and cultural position of Ruyyaka 
(first half of the 12" century) and his Alamkdarasarvasva (henceforth 
AS) — especially in the light of its earliest commentary, Jayaratha’s 
13"-century Vimarsini — within both the knowledge system of alam- 
kadrasastra in Kashmir and the history of alamkaraSastra tout court.' 
The hypothesis consists in considering Ruyyaka as the culmination, 
both historical and theoretical, of the great period of cultural revo- 
lutions that Kashmir witnessed in Sanskrit literary studies and as the 
harbinger of a renovated way of “practicing the profession” of an 


* 


Iam deeply grateful to Eli Franco, Elisa Ganser, Charles Li and Isabelle Ratié 
for their precious remarks and suggestions. All mistakes, of course, are mine 
alone. 


On Ruyyaka, beside the classical histories of Sanskrit poetics (DE 1960, KANE 
1961, GEROW 1977), it is worth mentioning the study and the outstanding Ger- 
man translation of the Alamkdrasarvasva by Jacobi (JACOBI 1908a and 1908b). 
Ruyyaka is the author of numerous other works, some extant and some yet un- 
traced. In order to complete the research started with the present paper, an ex- 
haustive analysis of the whole material by Ruyyaka is an obvious desideratum. 
In particular, one should focus first on the Kavyaprakasasanketa, Ruyyaka’s 
commentary on Mammata’s magnum opus, and the Vyaktivivekavicdra, Ruy- 
yaka’s commentary on Mahimabhatta’s 11"-century polemical masterpiece 
against the already established mainstream of Sanskrit poetics, Anandavardha- 
na’s dhvani theory (see below, n. 33). 
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Glamkarika, namely a rekindled interest in the classification, defini- 
tion and analysis of the ever-increasing multitude of figures of 
speech (alamkdras). This postulated position of culmination, as I 
will argue, allowed Ruyyaka to see the development of his discipline 
from a historically and theoretically privileged perspective and 
therefore enabled him to implicitly identify the theoretical issues 
and turning points that had been the object of the most heated debate 
in the previous centuries in Kashmir, but that could now be consi- 
dered settled and agreed upon. Only after this self-aware meta-theo- 
retical move could he confidently move on to more pressing, con- 
temporary issues. The once debated and then agreed upon topics I 
am referring to are the objects of two veritable Kuhnian paradigm 
shifts that the valley of Kashmir witnessed from the end of the 9" to 
the beginning of the 11" century, which gave rise to a hornets’ nest 
of more or less indignant oppositions. 


As compellingly argued in MCCREA 2008, the “first revolution” 
consisted in the change from the formalist theory of poetics pro- 
pounded by the earlier authors (Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, Udbha- 
ta and Rudrata) to the essentialist and functionalist theory of poetics 
centred on dhvani “implicature” as the true essence of poetry (Anan- 
davardhana and his followers), especially under the influence of Mi- 
mamsa-like hermeneutics. As I have argued elsewhere (CUNEO 
2013), a second paradigm shift occurred by the hand of Abhinava- 
gupta (and possibly of Bhatta Nayaka [POLLOCK 2010], before 
him): a transition from a conception of aesthetic experience (rasa) 
that does not account for the ontological difference between the uni- 
verse experienced in ordinary reality and the universe created by 
and experienced in art, to a conception of aesthetic experience (rasa, 
again) that does account for such a difference and makes it the cru- 
cial speculative argument justifying and legitimizing the intrinsical- 
ly pleasurable nature of the emotions aroused by an artwork. Ruy- 
yaka takes stock of the changed theoretical scenario of his system of 
knowledge and takes it then from there to a direction that will be 
followed by most Glamkarikas in the following centuries. 


In order to flesh out this working hypothesis, three pieces of evi- 
dence, or sets of clues, so to say, will be assessed. First, the intro- 
ductory section’ of the AS will be scrutinised in the attempt to inter- 
pret it as the first detailed account and value-laden emic narrative of 
Kasmiri alamkdarasastra, which is actively being spun by Ruyyaka 


2 In Jayaratha’s words, that portion is indeed called avataranika (AS, p. 7). 
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and his first commentator Jayaratha — the same author of the massive 
Tantralokaviveka on Abhinavagupta’s religio-philosophical master- 
piece —, especially in their position as the last heirs of the dhvani 
poetics that was started by Anandavardhana, perfected by Abhina- 
vagupta and normalized by Mammata.’ Second, two theoretical is- 
sues (the existence of tatparyasakti and the sub-classifications of la- 
ksand) will be dealt with, especially insofar as Ruyyaka positions 
himself in a dialogue with, and sometimes in a constructive opposi- 
tion to, his immediate predecessors, Mammata and Abhinavagupta. 
Thirdly, a passage that among many others Jayaratha’s commentary 
borrows from Abhinavagupta’s main work on poetics, the Dhvany- 
Glokalocana (henceforth Locana), will be analysed as a clever at- 
tempt at redirecting a traditional argument to fit a new context, that 
is, the justification of the renovated interest in poetical figuration, 
now that the issues concerning the conveyance of poetic meaning 
(dhvani) and the import and epistemology of the emotional compo- 
nent in poetry (rasa) have been settled and have therefore lost some 
of their theoretical appeal. 


THE TELEOLOGICAL NARRATIVE 


The “first” doxographical account of Sanskrit poetics, the introduc- 
tory portion of Ruyyaka’s AS, has a well-known antecedent in the 
most celebrated passage of Abhinavagupta’s Abhinavabharati 
(henceforth ABH), i.e., his commentary on the rasasitra of Bhara- 
ta’s Natyasastra (henceforth NS). The succession of authors arguing 
about the essence of rasa and progressively refuting each other in a 
ever-ascending ladder of discrimination provides Ruyyaka with a 
concrete instance of a multi-doctrinal narrative in which — in parti- 
cular — the opinions of various Glamkarikas on the ontology of rasa 
are strung together in order to give an account of the topic in a full- 
fledged way that is both historical and teleological, as it culminates 
in the siddhdnta, the final view upheld by Abhinavagupta.* How- 
ever, unlike the characters in Abhinavagupta’s narrative, whose 
works are now lost to us, the protagonists of Ruyyaka’s account are 


3 It is noteworthy that such a doxographical account has been and partly still is 
one of the models — I do not know whether explicitly or implicitly — for the 
historical and theoretical subdivision of the schools of poetics used in the stan- 
dard works on the history of Sanskrit Poetics. 

4 Ina previous paper (CUNEO forthcoming), I have analyzed the passage in some 
detail especially with regard to Abhinavagupta’s attitude towards history, tra- 
dition, novelty and narrative. 
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well known, as their works survived the ravages of time. The con- 
temporary reader is thus allowed to assume a critical viewpoint on 
the rhetorical strategies by which Ruyyaka constructs his own ver- 
sion of the story, which is the history of alamkarasastra. 


After the mangala verse to Vak, the goddess of speech,° the AS 
starts off in medias res by stating that: 


iha hi tavad bhamahodbhataprabhrtayas cirantanalankarakarah pratiya- 
manam artham vdacyopaskadrakataydlankarapaksaniksiptam manyante | 


(AS, p. 3.) 


To start with, in fact, Bhamaha, Udbhata and the other ancient authors of 
alamkarasastra maintain that the implied meaning is apportioned to the 
sphere of the figures of speech by being a supporting element of the ex- 
pressed meaning.® 


Since the very first sentence of his work, Ruyyaka posits the exis- 
tence of a pratiyamandartha, an “implied meaning,” otherwise 
known as the vyangyartha, the “manifested” or “suggested” mean- 
ing, first introduced in the revolutionary, essentialistic and functio- 
nalistic theory propounded by Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka 
(henceforth DhvA) in order to account for all the poetical meanings 
that could not be explained — so it was claimed and argued for — by 
the preceding linguistic and poetical theories. By the very insertion 
of the suggested meaning within the theory of the authors who long 


It is interesting to note that in commenting on the margala Jayaratha refers en 
passant to the metaphysics of so-called Kashmir Saivism, without the need of 
any explanation, especially relying on the doctrine of the levels of the word as 
expounded in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya (for instance, 1. 1 and 1. 167 are quot- 
ed) as well as quoting analogous verses of a clear Bhartrharian or Saivddvaita 
flavor that I could not identify, such as this one: yeyam vimarSarupaiva para- 
marthacamatkrtih | saiva sGram padarthanam para vag abhidhiyate || (p. 1). 
Along the lines of the connection between alamkdarasastra and Saivddvaita, an 
interesting issue is the relative paucity of hard-core saiva theological and me- 
taphysical speculations on the part of the renowned saivddvaitin Jayaratha in 
his exposition of the AS. Reasons for absences are often doomed to remain 
speculative. My current hypothesis, however, is that Ruyyaka followed Abhi- 
navagupta also in what I have tentatively called his ecumenical attitude, i.e. a 
conscious attempt to underplay the “sectarian” aspects of his thought while 
commenting on works of a “trans-sectarian” discipline such as alamkdrasastra 
(CUNEO 2016). 


6 The striking absence of Dandin here as well as in the worldview of Kashmirian 
alamkarasastra, if we exclude a handful of quotations, has been often noted. 
For the most recent and complete remarks, see Bronner (2012, 71). 
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predated Anandavardhana’s system, Ruyyaka is rigging the game 
from the start and is thereby spinning a teleological narrative that 
already contains its final outcome in its very premises. As already 
hinted at before, such a teleological account of the schools predating 
the revolution of dhvani is precisely the one that has been recounted 
by most of the 20"-century scholars on Sanskrit poetics and that has 
been heavily criticized in recent scholarship, already starting with 
Gerow’s work and culminating with the “Chicago school of alam- 
karasastra,” if I can gather under a single label the pioneering works 
of Pollock, McCrea and Bronner, among others. According to such 
a teleological account, the dhvani-theory and its “discovery” of the 
suggested meaning as the soul of true poetry is “the highest point 
reached by Sanskrit literary criticism (KRISHNAMOORTHY 1964, p. 
62 [quoted in MCCREA 2008, p. 2])” and all the thinkers that predat- 
ed Anandavardhana are just an imperfect version of it or rungs of a 
speculative ladder, to use Abhinavagupta’s metaphor, that cannot 
but climax in the perfection of the poetics of suggestion (dhvani). 


With this framework in mind, Ruyyaka’s narrative can be even 
more revealing. After the general statement that the manifested 
meaning is subsumed under the label of the figures of speech, Ruy- 
yaka elaborates further by stating which specific figures of speech 
can subsume the three well-known possible varieties of vyangyartha 
(the vastudhvani, the manifestation of a narrative element, the alam- 
karadhvani, the manifestation of a figure of speech and the rasa- 
dhvani, the manifestation of an aesthetic emotion). 


Without delving into the details of this passage, for our present 
purpose it is crucial to note that, although all the varieties of dhvani 
were treated by the ancient school within the purview of some or 
other figure of speech — so argues Ruyyaka -, they were always con- 
sidered as a secondary element, an upaskdraka, a supporting ele- 
ment, an ornament, that is exactly an alamkdra. Consequently, the 
passage finishes with these words: 


Therefore, in this way, the threefold implied meaning in its totality has 
been so declared as an ornament [on the part of the ancient authors of 
alamkarsastra].’ 


Then, the text continues and mentions Vamana and then again Ud- 
bhata, in order to highlight their differences within the general scope 


7 tad ittham trividham api prattyamanam alankarataya khyapitam eva (AS, p. 6). 
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of the theory of the ancients. However, a decisive clue in this tenta- 
tive reconstruction of Ruyyaka’s teleological narrative is a mere tu- 
Sabda, a “but” in the text, which follows the name of Vamana. Jaya- 
ratha takes the hint given by this particle to reveal the direction of a 
theoretical improvement in the progression towards dhvani-theory, 
a progression that Vamana is made to embody by Ruyyaka’s text. 
Jayaratha affirms: 


Even though Vamana declares the implied meaning to be included in the 
figures of speech, he has stated that there exists some sort of soul [of poe- 
try] that is supported by those [figures of speech]. 


The soul of poetry for Vamana is siti, “style,” qualified as visista 
padaracana, “a specific composition of words.” So, in Jayaratha’s 
understanding of Ruyyaka’s reconstruction, Vamana does fail to re- 
cognize the existence of dhvani, “suggestion,” but he is accorded the 
merit of focusing the discourse on an Gtman, a soul, an enlivening 
entity that inheres in the body of poetry and is different from the 
mere ornaments, the figures of speech. With a fully teleological 
move, his work is therefore implicitly portrayed as a closer prefigu- 
ration of Anandavardhana’s forthcoming innovation. Anyways, in 
order to summarise the first part of his account, Ruyyaka concludes: 


Therefore, such is the opinion of the ancients: it is the figures of speech 
that are the main thing in poetry.'® 


As further proof of the teleological nature of Ruyyaka’s reconstruc- 
tion of the “history” of his discipline, the continuation of the narra- 
tive is not at all chronological. His attention is now turned towards 
the opponents of dhvani, Kuntaka and Bhatta Nayaka. Whereas, 
showing a fair degree of historical awareness and scrupulousness, 
Jayaratha feels the need to justify their anachronistic treatment be- 
fore the actual exposition of dhvani by stating: 


Although the authors of the Vakroktijivita and of the Hrdayadarpana also 
indeed predate Anandavardhana, their opinion has been stated first be- 
cause they follow the opinion of the ancients." 


vamanena pratiyamanasydlankarantarbhavam abhidadhatapi tadupaskdarya at- 
mG kascid uktah (Alamkdarasarvasvavimarsini, p. 7). 


Cf. Vamana, Kavydlamkarasitra 1.2.6: ritir dtma kavyasya and 1. 2. 7: visista 
padaracana ritih. 


tad evam alankara eva kavye pradhanam iti pracyGnam matam (AS, p. 7). 


yady api vakroktijivitahrdayadarpanakarav api dhvanikaranantarabhavav eva, 
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So, with regard to Kuntaka, Ruyyaka explains: 


As to the author of the Vakroktijivita, he stated that, on account of its pre- 
dominance, the life of poetry is the multifarious obliqueness of speech, 
whose essence is the curved expression of [the poet’s] dexterity.’ 


After this general statement, Ruyyaka explains further that accord- 
ing to Kuntaka the most important factor is nothing but the activity 
of the poet and that all kinds of dhvani are included in vakrokti as 
the result of such activity." 


Bhatta Nayaka is also treated in some brief lines and portrayed 
as the exponent of the centrality of rasa-enjoyment, again with a 
vyapara, an “activity” or a “function” being at the centre. It is not, 
however, the activity of the poet, but a function of poetry itself, an 
enjoyment-capacity (bhoga) that characterizes poetry as the entity 
that triggers an enjoyment, similar to the enjoyment of the absolute, 
as Bhatta Nayaka famously stated.'* 


tathapi tau cirantanamatanuydyindv eveti tanamatam purvam evoddistam (Alam- 
kdrasarvasvavimarsini, p. 12). 


vakroktijivitakarah punar vaidagdhyabhangibhanitisvabhavam bahuvidham 
vakroktim eva pradhanyat kavyajivitam uktavan (AS, p. 8). 

13 Considering the importance of the concept of pratibhd, “poetic genius,” in Kun- 
taka’s work, Jayaratha quite appropriately comments that this activity is an act 
shaped by the genius of the poet (vydparasyeti kavipratibhollikhitasya karma- 
nah [Alamkarasarvasvavimarsini, p. 8]). 


4 As an interesting aside, Bhatta Nayaka was probably one of the first authors in 
the history of alamkdraSastra to formulate the comparison between the aesthe- 
tic and the mystical experience. For Bhatta Nayaka’s own words, see Locana 
ad DhvA 1. 6, pp. 91-92: vagdhenur dugdha etam hi rasam yad bdlatrsnaya | 
tena ndsya samah sa sydd duhyate yogibhir hi yah ||. In Ingalls’ translation (IN- 
GALLS 1990, p. 120), “Prompted by the thirst of these children, the cow of 
speech gives forth this rasa as milk; to which the experience milked by yogis 
bears no comparison.” On Bhatta Nayaka, in general, see POLLOCK 2010. Abhi- 
navagupta often lingers on the comparison between the aesthetic and mystical 
experience both in his Locana on Anandavardhana’s DhvA (for instance, see 
Locana ad DhvA 1. 18, p. 160; ad DhvA 2. 4, p. 183; ad DhvA 2. 4, p. 190; ad 
DhvA 3. 43; p. 510; translated in INGALLS 1990, pp. 194, 222, 226 and 655, 
respectively) and in his commentary on Bharata’s NS (for instance, see ABH ad 
NS6, prose after 31, rasasitra, vol. I, p. 277; p. 285; p. 290; translated in GNOLI 
1968, pp. 45-48, 82-85 and 83, n. 4, respectively). Along very similar lines, the 
standard reformulation of the comparison between aesthetic and mystical expe- 
rience is probably the very late one by Visvanatha, in his Sahityadarpana 3.2, 
namely that the savouring of rasa is “brahmdasvddasahodarah.” Among the 
abundant secondary literature, see LARSON 1976, PATNAKAR 1993, BAUMER 
1997, KUNJUNNI RAJA 2000 and FERNANDEZ 2001. 
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The narrative ends with the ascertainment of suggestion (asti ta- 
vad vyangyanistho vyaiijandvyaparah) and the detailed exposition of 
all its subcategories.'° The details of the theory of dhvani have been 
retold again and again so many times that there is no need to linger 
on them in the present context. However, as a conclusion of the nar- 
ration of Ruyyaka’s narrative, it might be useful to try and make 
better sense of it with the help of another commentator of the AS, 
the southerner Samudrabandha." At the end of this introductory sec- 
tion, he summarises and typologizes the different opinions about ka- 
vya that Ruyyaka states. Samudrabandha writes: 


iha visistau Sabdarthau kavyam — tayos ca vaisistyam dharmamukhena 
vydpdramukhena vyangyamukhena veti trayah paksah | ddyo ’py alanka- 
rato gunato veti dvaividhyam | dvitiyo ’pi bhanitivaicitryena bhogakrttve- 
na veti dvaividhyam | (Alamkarasarvasvavyakhya, p. 11.) 


Here [in Ruyyaka’s account], poetry is word and meaning made distinc- 
tive [or qualified]. And their distinctiveness is with regard to a property, 
with regard to a function or with regard to the manifested meaning. These 
are the three opinions. The first one is further twofold, with respect to the 
figures of speech and with respect to the qualities. The second is twofold 
as well, with respect to the multifariousness of expression and the capacity 
of enjoyment. 


Therefore, according to Samudrabandha there are five theoretical 
views regarding kdvya as Ruyyaka has exposed them. Accordingly, 
the specificity of poetry lies in 1) the figures of speech (alamkara), 
according to the old school of Bhamaha and so forth, in 2) the qua- 
lities (guna), the position of Vamana and its style as fundamentally 
consisting of qualities,'’ in 3) the multifariousness of expression, i.e. 
the obliqueness (vakrokti) propounded by Kuntaka, in 4) the capaci- 
ty of enjoyment (bhokrttva), i.e. the centrality of the apperception of 
rasa advocated by Bhatta Nayaka, and in 5) the suggested meaning 
(vyangya) as maintained by Anandavardhana and accepted by Ruy- 
yaka himself. 


The quick dismissal-cum-refutation of Mahima Bhatta’s Vyaktiviveka that pre- 
cedes the final remark on the establishment of suggestion is not of present con- 
cern. 

'6 On Samudrabandha, see NARAYANAN 2002. 


Cf. Vamana, Kavydlamkarasitra 1. 2. 7: visistad padaracana ritih and 1. 2. 8: 
viseso gunatma. 
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Now, coming back to the text of Ruyyaka from our own perspec- 
tive, it is striking but maybe understandable that the two greatest 
exponents of dhvani before him, i.e. Abhinavagupta and Mammata, 
are not mentioned in the narrative. One might argue that they have 
not been included because they do not maintain any new theory of 
their own and they just improve the dhvani-theory laid out by Anan- 
davardhana. However, one might reasonably speculate that they are 
not mentioned exactly because they were Ruyyaka’s immediate pre- 
decessors and thus his writing could be interpreted as a form of con- 
frontation with them and, possibly, a summation of their own con- 
tributions. The rest of the paper runs along the lines of these specu- 
lations. 


THE ECLECTICISM 


Arguably, an additional reason for considering Ruyyaka’s contribu- 
tion as a culmination in the history of Kashmiri aesthetics is his way 
of combining the views of his two major predecessors, Mammata 
and Abhinavagupta. In particular, my focus will be turned towards 
the inclusion of tatparyasakti as part of the epistemological under- 
standing of linguistic signification, a case in point where Ruyyaka 
follows Abhinavagupta against Mammata, and Ruyyaka’s under- 
standing of the subdivisions of secondary signification (laksand), a 
clear instance where Mammata’s elaborations are preferred over 
Abhinavagupta’s. 


The concept of tatparyasakti itself is in all likelihood an innova- 
tion by Jayanta Bhatta, the famous 9"-century Kashmirian logi- 
cian.'* For the time being and our present purpose, suffice it to say 
that Anandavardhana never mentions the concept of tatparyasakti, 
while Abhinavagupta includes it in a fourfold subdivision of the pro- 
cess of linguistic signification that is thoroughly treated in his Loca- 
na, a commentary to the DhvA.”” The four phases (kdksyas) are 
abhidhda, tatparya, laksand and vyaiijana. On hearing any sentence, 
we at first understand the separate meanings, as the single words can 
only signify the respective universals (samdnya), in accordance with 
the early Mimamsaka understanding of the issue.” This is where the 


18 For a detailed treatment of the concept of tatparyasakti in both Jayanta and 
Abhinavagupta, see the article by Graheli in the present volume. 


See, in particular, the long discussion in Locana ad DhvA 1. 4. 


Sabarabhdsya ad Mimamsasitra 1. 1.24, p. 112: sémanye hi padam pravartate. 
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functioning of abhidhda, “denotation,” ends.”' Then, a unified sen- 
tence meaning is obtained thanks to tatparyasakti, which communi- 
cates the individual meanings connected in a particularized sentence 
meaning. Then, only in the case of some obstacle in signification 
such as the famous impossibility of having a village right upon the 
Ganges (gangdyam ghosah), one resorts to laksand, “indication,” 
and a related meaning is understood to account for the difficulty in 
a literal interpretation: in the famous example, it is the bank of the 
Ganges that is actually to be understood as the substratum for the 
village (gangdtire ghosah). Finally, the fourth phase: it is only 
through vya/ijand, the “suggestive capacity,” that one comes to un- 
derstand, if present at all, the implied meanings — often, but not al- 
ways poetic meanings —, among which we find for instance any pos- 
sible reason and purpose (prayojana) for the particular use of sec- 
ondary signification, /aksand: in the case of the example, one says 
“the village is on the Ganges,” and so uses a figurative expression, 
in order to implicitly convey that the settlement possesses some of 
the good qualities associated with the sacred river, such as its cool- 
ness and holiness. 


This bird’s eye view on Abhinavagupta’s philosophy of linguistic 
signification is of present concern, because Mammata — who follows 
Abhinava in multiple respects, most famously in the analysis of the 
ontology of rasa — does not seem to accept the principle of tatpa- 
ryaSakti, as he mentions it only once in the kdrikds as the opinion of 
others,” and only en passant in a couple of passages of his svavrtti.” 


21 Again, in accordance with (at least one interpretation of) Sabara, padani hi svam 


svam artham abhidhaya nivrttavyaparani (Sabarabhdsya ad Mimamsasitra 1. 


1. 25, p.116). 


In Kavyaprakasa (henceforth KP) 6: syad vacako laksanikah Sabdo ’tra vyaii- 
jakas tridha | vacyadayas tadarthah syus tatparyartho ’pi kesucit ||. “Language 
here is threefold: denotative, indicative and suggestive. Its meaning is respec- 
tively denoted and so forth. According to some, there is also the meaning of 
tatparya.” The vrtti by Mammata himself attributes tatparyasakti to Bhatta M1- 
mamsa. For an understanding of this attribution, most probably unwarranted, 
see again Graheli’s contribution to the present volume. 


22 


3 Svavrtti ad KP 6, p. 9, the passage related to the kdrikd treated in the previous 


note; Svavrtti ad KP 18, p. 34: tatddau visesah pavanatvddayas te cabhidhatat- 
paryalaksandbhyo vyaparantarena gamyah |. “In the case of the ‘bank’ and the 
like [understood in cases such as ‘the village on the Ganges’ (garigayam gho- 
sah) and the like], qualifications such as ‘holiness’ and the like are understood 
by means of a function that is different from denotation, tatparya and indica- 
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Ruyyaka, on the other hand, clearly states —-anachronistically — that 
it was accepted by the dhvanikdra, i.e., by Anandavardhana. He 
writes: .... abhidhdtatparyalaksanakhyavydparatrayottirnasya... 
vyanijanavyaparasya... Therefore, in this case, Ruyyaka sides with 
Abhinavagupta and against Mammata. 


However, in other cases such as in his understanding of “secon- 
dary signification,” laksand, or — as he calls it in this case — bhangi, 
he follows the system followed by Mammata as opposed to Abhina- 
vagupta’s theories. More specifically, in the opening of the AS, as 
Ruyyaka is explaining that in the view of the “ancients” the pratiya- 
manartha, the “implied meaning,” is considered to fall under the 
purview of alamkaras, he specifies that this happens by way of a 
“twofold indirection” (dvividhaya bhangyd) in accordance with the 
tenth karika of Mammata’s KP that is partially quoted in that very 
junction: svasiddhaye paraksepah pararthe svasamarpanam, “a fur- 
ther [meaning] is supplied in order to account for the realization of 
its own [primary meaning]. Its [primary meaning] is abandoned for 
the sake of a further meaning.” Accordingly, as amply illustrated in 
Jayaratha’s commentary, the various alamkdras (parydyokta, apra- 
stutaprasamsa, etc.) are understood to convey an indirect meaning 
along these two modalities of signification (the suppletion of a fur- 
ther meaning or the complete abandonment of the primary mean- 
ing). In its non-poetic embodiment, the first modality is exemplified 
by the example kuntah pravisanti “the spears are entering,” in which 
the meaning can be accounted for only if one implies that the sol- 
diers that carry the spears are entering as well. The second is exem- 
plified by the time-honoured garigdyam ghosah, in which the mean- 
ing “Ganges” has to be abandoned to leave the room for the meaning 


tion”; Svavrtti ad KP 47, p. 155: ity abhidhatatparyalaksanatmakavydaparatra- 
yativartt dhvananadiparyayo vyaparo ’napahnavaniya eva |. “Consequently, it 
is surely not possible to reject the function called ‘suggesting’ and so forth [1.e., 
called with other names] as exceeding the three functions of denotation, fatpa- 
rya and indication.” My contention is that, on the evidence of the previously 
quoted karikad, Mammata does not seem to accept tdtparyaSakti, although he 
does mention it twice in his vrtti together with the other functions, but only in 
order to stress that suggestion is a different, further function of linguistic signi- 
fication. From this unfortunately scanty evidence, it is also possible to argue 
that Mammata had a noncommittal attitude toward the existence of tatparyasa- 
kti. It is worth noting that the order in which he mentions the three functions of 
abhidhd, tatparya and laksanda is in accordance with Abhinavagupta’s under- 
standing of tatparyasakti as the second phase of linguistic signification, and 
therefore it seems most probable, if not certain, that it is his theory that Mam- 
mata has in mind. 
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“bank.”’* What is of present concern is the fact that this subdivision 
of laksand is not at all found in Abhinavagupta’s works.” 


To wrap up the import of this second twofold clue, Ruyyaka’s 
eclecticism within the purview of the dhvani-theory with regard to 
his two immediate predecessors could well be regarded as one more 
aspect of his work that hints at his liminality, his borderline role, as 
one of the last exponents of Kashmirian alamkdraSsastra. 


SERVANT OF TWO MASTERS? 


By focusing on the first few pages of Ruyyaka’s AS, the teleological 
narrative of the discipline, and the minor points of its understanding 
of the functions of language, the central feature of the work has so 
far remained untouched: its being for the most part a comprehensive 
treatment of figures of speech. Ruyyaka’s best efforts, in other 
words, cannot but be in his sophisticated analysis of poetic figura- 
tion in all its varieties and his at least implicit attempt to logically 
categorize the various figures of speech and the principles that in- 
form them. Ruyyaka’s system of classification is followed by GE- 
ROW 1971 in his own masterful attempt to find a ratio in both the 
history and the system(s) of alamkdras. In Gerow’s words (ibid., p. 
21): 


Not until the close of the early figurative period [in the history of alam- 
karaSsastra], in the works of certain of the encyclopedists, is there any 


4 It is interesting to note that Mammata borrowed this subdivision of laksand and 
in general his understanding of secondary signification at large — including in 
contemporary parlance both metaphorical and metonymical meanings — from 
the relatively understudied Abhidhdvrttimatrka of Mukula (first half of the 10 
century, Kashmir), arguably the first author to challenge Anandavardhana’s 
dhvani theory. See, for instance, Mukula’s formulation of the first modality, 
ie., the suppletion of a further meaning (Abhidhavrttimatrka 3ab): svasiddhy- 
arthatayaksepo yatra vastvantarasya tat. On Mukula, see VENUGOPALAN 1977, 
McCREA 2008, pp. 260-310, AGRAWAL 2008, KEATING 2013a and 2013b. 
Moreover, Mammata devoted an entire short work to the functions of language, 
the Sabdavyaparavicara, in which he quotes even more extensively from Mu- 
kula’s work. I am presently working on an article focused on an in-depth inves- 
tigation of the relation between Mukula and Mammata. 


25 The reason why Abhinavagupta does not seem to be aware of — or does not 


seem to care about — the theory of secondary signification devised by Mukula, 
then adopted by Mammata, and subsequently well attested in many authors of 
alamkaraSastra, is a really difficult question to answer and lies way beyond the 
scope of the present article. 
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really serious attempt to make the outward presentation of the figures con- 
form to their inner logic. Ruyyaka must be mentioned as the writer who 
has gone the farthest in this direction. Much of our argument is based on 
his system. 


Therefore, the aspects treated so far in the present essay might be 
indeed regarded as somewhat marginal. However, the link between 
the marginality to Ruyyaka’s work of aspects that were central to a 
couple of centuries of speculation in Kashmir and the main topic of 
the AS, i.e. alamkdras, is the very last clue that I tried to identify (or 
maybe to conjecture, if one can conjecture a clue) in order to inter- 
pret the figure of Ruyyaka as the hinge between two worlds, the mo- 
mentous character that sets a before and an after. 


My hypothesis is that this link can be found in the reply that Ja- 
yaratha gives to an implicit question on the part of Ruyyaka’s to the 
alamkarikas who came after the speculative earthquakes that Kash- 
mir witnessed in the period between Anandavardhana and Mahima- 
bhatta, so to say. The query would be something like: “why should 
we Glamkarikas now keep bothering to catalogue the various figures 
of speech and to fine-tune their individual definitions, if it has been 
now long proved and established that the soul of poetry is dhvani, 
the suggested meaning, and even more so in Abhinavagupta’s extre- 
mization of the theory, according to which the real soul of poetry is 
only rasa, an aesthetic emotion that seems to have little to do with 
tropes and figuration?” The centrality of this question is supported 
by the definition of poetry given in the standard textbook of alam- 
karasastra, the already mentioned KP. There Mammata affirms: 


tad adosau Sabdarthau sagunav analamkrtt punah kvapi | (KP 4ab.) 


It [i.e. poetry] consists of word and meaning, without defects and with 
qualities, and sometimes without figures of speech. 


It is clear from this definition that alamkdras are not an essential 
element of poetry. This marginality of poetic figuration is perfectly 
in tune with the essentialistic and functionalistic revolution pro- 
pounded by Anandavardhana, for which every element should be 
aiming at the revelation of a manifested meaning, and no formal ele- 
ment is essential for this to occur. Thus, the change of focus of the 
AS — not dhvani but the figures of speech, although dhvani is clearly 
advocated in the beginning and somewhat taken for granted now — 
might indeed be interpreted as an attempt of reconciliation between 
the view of the “ancients” and the view of the “contemporary” Glam- 
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karikas. The AS itself does not seem to offer more than that. How- 
ever, a definition of the central concept of alamkdara found in the 
Vyaktivivekavicdra by the same Ruyyaka could provide important 
clues in this direction. He writes: 


tatha ca Sabdarthayor vicchittir alamkarah | vicchittis ca kavipratibholla- 
sarupatvat kavipratibhollasasya anantyad anantatvam bhajamano na pa- 
ricchettum Sakyate | 


And, in this way, ornamentation is the charm of word and meaning. More- 
over, it is not possible to accurately define charm, because it is infinite, as 
it consists of the play of the poet’s imagination, which is in its turn infinite 
in scope.”° 


In the words of a famous article by Jacobi (JACOBI 1908a), vicchitti 
becomes the test of poetic figurativeness. The use of the term vic- 
chitti directly refers to the poetological discourse advocated by Kun- 
taka regarding the centrality of vakrokti, also called bhangi, bhaniti, 
vaicitrya or, indeed, vicchitti. This stress on figuration betrays once 
more Ruyyaka’s closeness to the theoretical position of the “an- 
cients,” although through the doorway of Kuntaka’s reformulation 
of it, as well as its emphasis on the importance of poetic imagination. 
Once more, one might feel the need for a justification of Ruyyaka’s 
being a servant of two masters, of his being both an exponent of the 
dhvani-school and yet so close to the position and the interests of the 
school of the “ancients.” It is Jayaratha who comes to the rescue by 
providing the text with a clear theoretical reason for the essentiality 
of figuration and, in general, of the formal, “physical” aspects of 
poetry. Jayaratha argues: 


nanu yady evam tarhi “ganigadyam ghosah” ity atrapi vyangyasya sadbha- 
vat kavyatvam prasajyate | naitat | iha yadvad atmano vyapakatvac charire 
ghatadau (ca) vartamanatve ’pi karanddivisiste Sarira eva jivavyavaharo 
na ghatadau tadvad asyapi vividhagunalamkaraucityacarutvasabdartha- 
Sartragatvenaivatmatvavyavaharo nanyatreti na kascid dosah | 


Someone might object: if this were the case [the objector has in mind the 
presence of dhvani in common, worldly expressions], then the very notion 
of poetry would be unwarrantedly applicable also to cases such as “the 
village is on the Ganges,” because of the presence of a suggested meaning. 
It is not like that. In this regard, although the soul is present in both a body 
and a pot [or any other insentient object], as it is omni-pervasive, we can 


26 Vyaktivivekavicara, p. 44. 
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only talk of a living being in the case of a body qualified by sense organs 
and the like and not in the case of pots and so on. In the very same way, 
even that [suggested meaning] can be said to be the soul [of poetry] only 
insofar as it is found in a body of word and meaning [endowed with] beau- 
ty, propriety and various qualities and figures of speech, and in no other 
case. Therefore, there is no defect [in the definition].”’ 


Along the lines of this powerful argument, the alamkdras (and gu- 
nas) are indeed a condition sine qua non of kdvya, just as much as 
dhvani is. As a soul can only vivify a body endowed with the cha- 
racteristics of a living body, in the very same way dhvani can only 
vivify a linguistic body endowed with the time-honoured characte- 
ristics described by the ancient authors since the very beginning of 
the tradition of alamkarasdstra. We can only talk of poetry if both 
dhvani and some degree of beauty and figuration are present at the 
same time. Such an argument based on the long-established master- 
metaphor of the body-soul image can very well be regarded as an 
implicit answer to the question “why should we still be bothered by 
tropology and figuration in a poetic culture where suggestiveness is 
the only soul of poetry?” What is even more striking is that Jayara- 
tha is here actually just re-using an argument that Abhinavagupta 
levied in his Locana,** but my contention is that this reasoning is 
repurposed in Jayaratha’s text in order to meet the new needs of a 
time when the existence of dhvani is commonly accepted, but the 
importance of alamkaras is under theoretical threat at the very least. 


27 Alamkarasarvasvavimarsint, p. 11. 


8 Locana ad DhvA 1.4, p. 59: nanv evam “simho vatuh” ity atrapi kavyaripata 


syat, dhvananalaksanasydtmano ’trapi samanantaram vaksyamanataya bhavat | 
nanu ghate ’pi jivavyavaharah syat, Gtmano vibhutvena tatrapi bhavat | Sarira- 
sya khalu visistadhistanayuktasya saty atmani jivavyavaharah, na yasya kasya- 
cid iti cet — gunalankaraucityasundarasabdarthaSsarirasya sati dhvananakhya- 
tmani kavyariipatavyavaharah | na catmano ’sdrata kacid iti ca samanam |. IN- 
GALLS 1990 translates (p. 86): “Our opponent might object: ‘If this were so, 
such examples as ‘The boy is a lion’ would be poetry, because, as you will 
shortly say, the soul of poetry, which you define as suggestion, is found in such 
examples as well [as in poems which exhibit rasa].’ To which we answer no; 
one might as readily say that a clay pot is alive, because, as the soul is omni- 
present, it must be in the pot as well. Should you try to reply to this answer by 
saying that it is only when the soul is present in a body that serves as basis for 
particular [sense faculties and the like], and not when the soul is present in any 
other sort of locus, that we speak of life, very well, we will employ the title 
‘poetry’ only when dhvani is embodied in a composition containing gunas, fig- 
ures of speech, propriety, and beautiful words and meanings. But in neither case 
does the soul [or dhvani] lose its precious nature.” 
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In fact, Jayaratha is here commenting the portion of the AS, in which 
Ruyyaka explains how the dhvanikarah, i.e. Anandavardhana, ac- 
cepted the function of suggestion as the soul of poetry, “because [— 
among other reasons —] only the meaning of the sentence that is sug- 
gested is its main element, insofar as qualities and figures of speech 
are its supporting elements (emphasis mine).””° Figuration has now 
outspokenly become part and parcel of the justification of poetry as 
a mode of signification sui generis, in a way that might have been 
implicitly understood in Abhinavagupta’s poetological synthesis, 
for instance,*’ but surely did not come to the surface of his theoreti- 
cal discourse, focused as it was on the wide-ranging defence and 
rationalization of a dhvani-centered epistemology” and on his un- 
derstanding of the psychology and ontology of rasa.” 


On account of my avowedly interpretive reading of Ruyyaka and 
Jayaratha, it might not seem implausible to state that Ruyyaka is in- 
deed trying to combine and to an extent reconcile the views of Anan- 
davardhana and his followers with the view of the ancients. Vicchitti 
and vyarigya, just to use the terms he prefers, are body and soul of 
poetry and one cannot seem to live without the other. To sum up, 
one might say that Jayaratha, borrowing Abhinavagupta’s words, 
offers a sound legitimisation for Ruyyaka’s enterprise and also for 
“the mainstay of Sanskrit Literary theory throughout its history,” as 
it was happily put in MCCREA 2008 (p. 6), that is, a justification for 
the endless, minute and hair-splitting treatment, classification and 
exemplification of figures of speech. 


29 vakyarthasyaiva ca vyangyaripasya gundlamkdaropaskartavyatvena pradha- 


nydd (AS, p. 10). 

3° One might well argue that the centrality of figuration is apparent in Mammata’s 
work too, as a good portion of it is devoted to the analysis of alamkdras and 
other formal aspects of poetry, but the KP is a manual that attempts to deal with 
all the aspects of the poetic event, while in the case of Ruyyaka’s AS the figures 
of speech retake centre stage by becoming the topic of an independent work, 
which had not happened in Kashmir for more than two centuries, if one exclu- 
des the purposively backward-looking efforts of Pratiharenduraja’s Kavydlam- 
karasadrasamgrahalaghuvrtti (first half of the 10" century), Sahadeva’s Kavya- 
lamkarasitravrttitippana (first half of the 10" century) — anyway, commenta- 
ries to older, “classical” works — and Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita (second half of 
the 10" century). 


31 For the most recent treatment of Abhinavagupta’s repurposing of dhvani epi- 
stemology, see POLLOCK 2012. 

32 For an analysis of the specificity of Abhinavagupta’s understanding of rasa as 
opposed to his predecessors, see CUNEO 2013. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


As a way of a tentative conclusion, it is worth recapitulating my 
points regarding Ruyyaka and Jayaratha as the possible culmination 
of Kashmirian Sanskrit aesthetics. First of all, in the introductory 
portion of the AS, by postulating since the very beginning the exis- 
tence of the implied meaning, the prattyamandartha, within the theo- 
ries of authors who could have no knowledge of it, Ruyyaka spins a 
narrative that is already in itself a conscious teleology of speculative 
positions and an a priori and ad hoc legitimisation of his final view- 
point. The recounting of such a teleological doxography is only pos- 
sible in an extremely self-aware scholarly tradition that is thereby 
giving an account of itself, so to say. The second reason is Ruyya- 
ka’s theoretical blend of the positions of Abhinavagupta and Mam- 
mata, the two greatest exponents of dhvani-poetics before him. In 
particular, I mentioned the issue of tatparyasakti along with Ruyya- 
ka’s appropriation of Abhinavagupta’s fourfold model of linguistic 
signification in opposition to Mammata’s seeming non-acceptance 
of it and the internal subdivisions of the function of laksand that 
Ruyyaka borrows from Mammata in opposition to Abhinavagupta’s 
silence on the matter. The third reason is the implicit justification he 
gives — and the explicit justification that Jayaratha gives — for con- 
tinuing to deal with alamkdras and for writing a whole work dedi- 
cated to them, although the soul of poetry is firmly established as 
suggestion and the focus on alamkdras might not strike one as war- 
ranted anymore. His and Jayaratha’s solution of the co-dependence 
of suggestion and figuration, already found in Abhinavagupta’s re- 
functionalization of the great master-metaphor that is the soul-body 
image, seems to reach a higher theoretical scope and purpose in the 
hands of authors deeply interested in both sides of the poetological 
spectrum. In the expert hands of Ruyyaka and Jayaratha, the conci- 
liation of the old school who focused on alamkara and the like and 
the new school of dhvani and rasa might therefore be said to have 
reached its historical and theoretical culmination.* 


33 As it has been often repeated throughout this essay, I do not claim to offer 


knockout historical arguments, if anything like that can ever be found. But Iam 
accumulating pointers to a possible interpretation of Ruyyaka’s historical and 
cultural role. As pointed out at the beginning, in order to establish this interpre- 
tation on a firmer ground, it would be necessary to thoroughly investigate not 
only the whole of the AS with Jayaratha’s commentary, but also Ruyyaka’s 
commentary on the KP, especially with regards to his seeming disagreements 
with Mammata, and his commentary on Mahima Bhatta’s Vyaktiviveka, espe- 
cially with regard to his understanding of the relation between figuration and 
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Why Isn’t “Comparison” 
a Means of Knowledge? 


Bhasarvajiia on Upamdna* 


ELI FRANCO 


The inclusion of a paper on Bhasarvajfia’s Nydyabhisana (hereafter 
NBhi) in this volume requires a word of justification. The evidence 
that ties Bhasarvajfia to Kashmir is wafer-thin' and in fact we do not 
know where he lived. On the other hand, there are very close affini- 
ties between the NBht and the Nyadyamajijari (hereafter NM) and 
thus the relevance of the former to the Nyaya philosophy of Kashmir 
is undeniable. Further, the NBhi was well known in Kashmir and 
our oldest manuscript of it, in Sarada script, comes from the Kash- 
miri region. Furthermore, Bhasarvajfia’s NBhi represents the most 
thorough response to the Kashmiri Buddhist philosopher Prajfiaka- 
ragupta. Thus, even if Bhasarvajiia himself was not a Kashmiri, his 
work certainly played an important role in the region. Last but not 
least, Bhasarvajfia was known to and referred to by Abhinavagupta. 


Bhasarvajfia is one of the most important and most fascinating 
philosophers of classical India and his magnum opus, the Nydyabhi- 
sana, deserves far more attention than it has received so far. The 
work was thought to be lost for a long time and its first (and so far 
only) edition was published in 1968 by Swami Yogindrananda.’ 
Since then, only a single book-length study and a handful of papers 


* Tam grateful to my Naiyayiki, Karin Preisendanz, for several discussions on 
upamdna and the materials presented here. 


1 See the discussion in JOSHI 1986, pp. 1-3. 


The edition is a small miracle. It is based on a single manuscript which the 
editor was not permitted to consult directly; instead a transcript was prepared 
for his perusal. The fact that the edition is nevertheless quite readable testifies 
to the accuracy of the single manuscript, the modern transcript, and the editor’s 
capacity. However, at least two more manuscripts of the text have been disco- 
vered and a new edition is certainly a desideratum. Even in the small section 
translated below, a few significant improvements could be made. 
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have been devoted to it.’ This is indeed surprising, for Bhasarvajfia 
is an unusual figure in the Nyaya tradition inasmuch as he did not 
hesitate to reject some of the most fundamental doctrines of his tra- 
dition. Mostly his new tenets relate to the metaphysics of the Vaise- 
sika. He unified the categories of qualities and motions and reduced 
the number of qualities*; he changed the doctrine of liberation in 
arguing that moksa is not a neutral state but a blissful one, and he 
considered God, time and space to be a single entity. In the area of 
pramdnas, Bhasarvajiia’s most conspicuous departure from the 
Nyaya tradition is that he accepted only three means of knowledge, 
perception, inference and verbal communication, and denied upa- 
mana an independent status. It is on this rejection of upamdna that I 
would like to expand here today. 


Upamana, often translated as “analogy” or “comparison,” is one 
of the minor means of knowledge. Only three philosophical tradi- 
tions accepted it as an independent means, that is, assumed that it 
cannot be included in one of the other means of knowledge or re- 
duced to a combination thereof: Nyaya (but not Vaisesika), Mimam- 
sa and Vedanta. The Vedanta theory merely repeats that of the Mr1- 
mamsa and thus there are basically only two theories of upamdna in 


3 Potter’s bibliography mentions the following: (494.2.1) A. Thakur, “Nydyabhi- 
sana: a lost work of medieval Indian logic,” JBRS 45, 1959, pp. 89-101; 
(494.2.2) G. Oberhammer, “Der Worterkenntnis bei Bhasarvajfia,” Offen- 
barung, pp. 107-120; (494.2.3) G. Oberhammer, “Bhasarvajfias Lehre von der 
Offenbarung,” WZKSOA 18, 1974, pp. 131-182; (494.2.4) Summarized by 
B.K. Matilal, EnIndPh2, 1977, pp. 410-424; (494.2.5) T. Kumare, “Sakalaja- 
gadvidhatranumanam (1) — the proof of the God Siva by Bhasarvajiia,” JIBSt 
28(1), 1979, pp. 7-10; 30(2), 1982, 26-29; (494.2.6) L.V.Joshi, A Critical Study 
of the Pratyaksa Pariccheda of Bhdsarvajiia’s Nydyabhiisana, Ahmedabad: 
1986; (494.2.7) E. Franco, “Bhasarvajfia and Jayarasi: the refutation of skepti- 
cism in the Nydyabhisana,” BerlinIndStud 3, 1987, pp. 23-50; (494.2.8) P.K. 
Sen, “Some textual problems in Nydyabhiisana,” Prajnajyoti, pp. 199-205; 
(494.2.11) P. Haag-Bernede with K. Venugopaladas, “Une vue dissidente sur 
le nombre: le Nydyabhisana de Bhasarvajiia", BEFEO 88, 2001, pp. 125-159. 
To these and MuROYA 2011, a considerable number of studies in Japanese, no- 
tably by Shodo Yamakami, could be added. See http://www.cc.kyotosu.ac.jp/~ 
yamakami/publication. html. 

4 He denied that numbers, size (parimdna), separeteness, disjunction, farness, 
nearness and impetus (vega) are qualities. He also denied that viscosity (sneha) 
belongs to water alone. 
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classical Indian philosophy, namely, of the Mimamsa’ and the Nya- 
ya. In the pre-classical period, certain Buddhists, probably of the 
Sarvastivada tradition, also accepted it.° However, already Vasu- 
bandhu accepted only three means of knowledge (perception, infer- 
ence, and verbal testimony), and Dignaga, followed by the entire 
Epistemological Tradition, only two (perception and inference). 


The minor position of upamana in philosophical texts can be con- 
trasted with its prominent position in Alankarasastra. As GEROW 
1971 (p. 140) points out, among the hundred or so known alamka- 
ras, about half are reducible to a basic simile.’ One author, Vamana, 
even attempted, albeit not convincingly, to reduce all figures involv- 
ing meaning (arthdlankdra) to upamd. Unlike what one may expect, 
the reason why upamdna was rejected as an independent means of 
knowledge, or even when accepted, hardly ever used in philosophi- 
cal discourse, is not that arguments based on analogy or comparison 
were considered uncertain. Rather, upamdna in philosophical texts 
means something different; it cannot be understood as analogy or 
comparison in the usual meaning of these terms, and it is, if its def- 
inition is followed, quite useless. 


Bhasarvajfia’s main thesis on upamadna is that it is included in 
verbal communication and thus does not constitute an independent 
means of knowledge. The discussion is divided into two parts, the 
first directed against the Mimamsa, the second against the Nyaya. 
One has to note perhaps that he does not identify his opponents by 
name or school affiliation, but their identity is clear. 


That Bhasarvajiia’s first opponent is a Mimamsaka is obvious al- 
ready from the terms of discussion. For instance, he refers to the 
division of Vedic sentences into injunctions, narrations and repeti- 
tions (vidhi, arthavdada and anuvdda, NBhi, p. 417, Il. 23-24), uses 
the typical Mimamsa example for verbal communication (in a con- 
text of sacrifice) “Bring fire” (p. 417, 1. 24), brings presumption (ar- 
thapatti) into play, and mentions the typical Mimamsa pair of terms 
niyoga and pratisedha (p. 419, 1. 12). 


Bhasarvajfia presents his argument as a formal inference:* 


5 Within the Mimamsa there is a minor variation on the status of similarity (sa- 
drsya), which according to Prabhakara forms a category in itself. 


6 See Updyahrdaya 13.3-4; see also FRANCO 2004, pp. 486-487. 
7 On upamd in AlankaraSastra see also PORCHER 1978, pp. 23-58. 


NBhi, p. 417, 1. 22: yathd gaus tatha gavaya ity upamanam Sabdantarbhitam, 
vakyarupatvad, agnim Gnayetyddivakyavat. 
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Thesis: the upamdna “the gayal is like a cow” is included in verbal com- 
munication (sabda), 

Reason: because it has the form/nature of a statement, 

Example: like the statement “Bring fire.” 


If the Mimamsaka would claim that the special form of upamdna 
justifies its being considered a separate means of knowledge, the 
same would apply to the injunctions, narrations, etc., and there 
would be no end to the number of pramdnas. 


Before we consider Bhasarvajiia’s argument, it would be useful 
to take a brief look at the Mima4msa theory of upamdna. Sabara him- 
self does not mention upamdna. As is the case with other means of 
knowledge, he contents himself with citing an earlier commentary 
by an anonymous Vrttikara. For the latter too, upamdna does not 
seem to have been a major concern and in the quoted passage it is 
only briefly defined and illustrated (SBh 32.4-5): 


upamadnam api sadréyam asannikrste ’rthe buddhim utpaddayati, yatha ga- 
vayadarsanam gosmaranasya. 


Upamana, [i.e.] similarity, produces a cognition with respect to an object 
that is not in contact [with the senses].° For instance, seeing a gayal for 
someone who remembers a cow (gosmaranasya). 


No matter whether gosmarana in this sentence is taken as a bahu- 
vrthi or not,'° it is clear that the word smarana posed a problem to 
the later Mimamsakas, for recollection is not accepted as a means of 
knowledge. Although it is not quite clear what the Vrttikara meant, 
the later Mimamsa tradition (both Bhatta and Prabhakara, and the 
Vedanta as well)'’ is unanimous that he could not have meant that 
smarana simply means recollecting. Kumarila, who is probably’? 
Bhasarvajfia’s main adversary in this section, gives two interpreta- 
tions: the object cognized by upamdna is either the cow qualified by 
the similarity to the gayal, or the similarity qualified by the cow."* 


Or perhaps: upamdna is similarity; it produces a cognition with respect to an 
object that is not in contact [with the senses]. 


It is not entirely certain that gosmarana has to be taken as a bahuvrihi. Thus, 
one can also translate it “for the recollection of a cow.” 

1 BHATT 1962, p. 290. 

Note that the discussion does not follow closely the one in the SV. Contrast for 
instance with the discussion in NM. 

SV, Upamana 36: tasmdd yat smaryate tat syat sddrsyena visesitam | prameyam 
upamadnasya sadrsyam va tadanvitam ||. See also Jha’s translation (JHA 1909, p. 
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Now, the Mimamsakas argue that a cognition which has the form 
“my cow is similar to this gayal” cannot be subsumed under any 
other acceptable means of knowledge. It is not perception because 
the person in the forest who has this cognition cannot perceive his 
cow at home. Bhasarvajfia is not explicit as to why the opponent 
considers that the cognition cannot be inference or verbal commu- 
nication, but this is clear. It cannot be subsumed under inference 
because is not conditioned by concomitance (vydpti) and so on. Nor 
does one need a previous verbal communication in order to see the 
similarity between the two animals. This is, of course, one of the 
main differences between the Mrmamsa and Nyaya theories of upa- 
mana. 


Thus, the Mimamsa objection against Bhasarvajfia’s inclusion of 
upamana in verbal communication amounts to a denial that the rea- 
son “having the form/nature of a statement” occurs in the subject of 
inference (technically, the inference contains the fallacy svariipd- 
siddha-hetu or asraydsiddha-hetu). Upamana is something comple- 
tely different, as is apparent from the following illustration: some- 
one who owns a cow goes to the forest and encounters a gayal. He 
sees the similarity of the gayal to his cow, and has the cognition “my 
cow is similar to this gayal.” Verbal communication plays no role in 
this example. 


Bhasarvajiia rejects the Mimamsa claim at first appearance by a 
surprising move. The cognition “the cow is similar to this gayal” 
was experienced before and is therefore nothing but recollection. 
And of course recollection cannot be the result of a means of know!- 
edge. This point is generally accepted,'’* but the Mimamsakas are 
especially sensitive to it because of its ramifications to the relation- 
ship between smrti and sruti. 


The opponent retorts that the cow was seen, but the similarity’ 
between the two was not seen before. However, this is precisely 
what Bhasarvajiia claims. The cow was already perceived with its 
similarity to a gayal (even before the gayal was seen!) because this 
similarity is something visible (i.e., a visible property of the cow). 


227). 


The only philosophical tradition that admits memory as means of knowledge is 
that of the Jainas. 


This clearly refers to the definition of upamana in SV, Upamana 36 quoted 
above. 
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Or if it were not visible, it would never be perceived, even after the 
gayal is seen. 


Further, the reverse cognition (i.e., the upamdna as means) is also 
produced: “This gayal is similar to my cow.” But such a cognition 
is not produced by the sense faculty alone or assisted by a recollec- 
tion of any old thing. So there must be something already perceived 
in the cow that triggers its recollection when the gayal is seen. If the 
Mimamsaka admits that the upamdna is produced by a sense faculty 
assisted by a recollection of something specific, he must admit that 
the cow was seen as similar to a gayal. Otherwise one would not 
recollect the cow rather than, say, a buffalo. The recollection pre- 
supposes that something specific was perceived in the cow which 
was not perceived in buffaloes, etc. So the similarity to the gayal 
was perceived before. Thus, both upamdna (the gayal is similar to 
the cow) and upamiti (the cow is similar to the gayal) are rejected as 
recollection. 


But how is it possible to perceive the similarity to the gayal be- 
fore perceiving the gayal itself? 


It is possible because this perception does not mean that one can 
ascertain the similarity to a gayal. Rather, when the cow is perceived 
for the first time by a non-conceptual cognition, that is, in an undif- 
ferentiated manner, its similarity to the gayal is also perceived, more 
precisely, what is later called the similarity to a gayal is also per- 
ceived, we would say intuitively, just as the universal cow-ness is 
perceived when seeing a cow for the first time (even though it can 
only be ascertained upon the perception of further individuals of the 
same species). 


The upshot of the argument is this: similarity means to have a 
common property, and this (exact same) common property resides 
in both the cow and the gayal. Therefore, even though the gayal it- 
self is seen for the first time, its similarity to the cow is not perceived 
for the first time because it was perceived when the cow was per- 
ceived. Thus, its similarity is recollected. Bhasarvajfia construes an 
analogous case to the perception of universals. Once the universal 
cow-ness or bovinity is seen, even when an individual cow is seen 
for the first time, the bovinity that resides in it cannot be said to be 
perceived for the first time because it was perceived before in other 
cows (otherwise one would not recognize the cow as cow).'° 


16 In other words, when one sees a cow etc., for the first time, one perceives the 
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The opponent continues: the cognition that qualifies'’ the gayal, 
“the cow is similar to it,”!® cannot be a recollection because it arises 
for the first time when the gayal is seen. Otherwise the conceptual 
cognition (which associates a perceived individual with a concept) 
would also be recollection. 


Bhasarvajiia replies that this cognition can be proved by two 
other means of knowledge: arthdpatti and inference. 


The proof by arthdpatti (NBhi, p. 418, 1. 23) is this: if the cow 
were not similar to this gayal, it would not have been perceived as 
similar to it because the similarity resides in both. But the gayal is 
perceived as similar to the cow, therefore, the cow too is similar to 
it.” 

Bhasarvajfia also formulates an inference to the same effect that 
could have been lifted straight from a Navya Nyaya text: 


The cow is similar to this gayal because the gayal is delimited by the si- 
milarity of the cow. (NBhi, p. 418, |. 26: prayogo ’pi: anena sadrsi gauh, 
svasadrsyenasyavacchedakatvat.) 


Vyapti: whatever A delimits B by its own similarity (i.e., by the similarity 
of A), that A is seen as similar to B, for instance, one brother to another. 
(NBhi, p. 418, 1. 27: yat svasddrsyena yasyavacchedakam, tat tena sadr- 
sam drstam, yatha bhratra bhratrantaram.) 


A complicated statement, but trivial when understood. It amounts to 
an assertion that if A and B share a common property, that property 
resides also in B. 


Further, if a different pramdna is assumed for such a case, this 
will lead to the assumption of an indefinite number of pramdnas. 
Consider the following cognition: “Something seen before is longer 


universal cow-ness too, but one is not aware of it as such. However, after per- 
ceiving further cows, one becomes aware of it as well as of the fact that it was 
already seen when perceiving the first individual cow. 

The qualification is understood to be already verbal/conceptual. In nirvikalpa- 
ka-pratyaksa the differentiation between the qualified and the qualifications is 
not yet done. 

Should one expect, “the gayal is similar to the cow’? According to Bhasarvajfia, 
this same content can be a qualification of the cow or the gayal. 


I am not sure about the purpose of this statement. Perhaps Bhasarvajfia tries to 
show that both pramdnas make upamdna superfluous. 
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than this object seen now.””’ This cognition is not upamdna because 
its object is not similarity. Nor is it perception, inference, etc., for 
the same reasons that the opponent refuses to subsume upamdna in 
them. Thus, a further pramdna would have to be assumed for such 
cognitions. This example is important because it clearly shows that 
the translation of upamdna as comparison is inaccurate. 


When someone is asked, “how do you know that the cow that is 
at home is similar to the gayal present here?”, he answers: “I saw 
the cow before by perception.” For the same reason cognitions such 
as “this is bigger than that” should be considered as recollections, 
that is, because the size was perceived before, albeit in a non-differ- 
entiated manner by a non-conceptual cognition. 


A final attempt is made by the Mimamsaka to save his position 
by pointing out that inasmuch as the recollection imitates the expe- 
rience, one cannot have a conceptual recollection on the basis of a 
non-conceptual and non-differentiated experience. But Bhasarvajiia 
denies that. One observes that conceptual recollection arises also 
from non-conceptual experience. (Although it is not stated here, 
recollection is generally considered to be always conceptual). That’s 
the way things are and one cannot forbid them to be so. 


This concludes Bhasarvajfia’s arguments against the Mimamsa. 
He now turns to his main or more important adversary, the Nyaya. 
The Nyaya defines the object, i.e., the result, of upamdna as the cog- 
nition of the relation between a term and a designated object (sam- 
jniiasamjnisambandha). Consider the following situation: one learns 
that for a certain sacrifice a gayal is required. The person who wants 
to obtain this animal hears a forest inhabitant saying: “The gayal is 
like a cow,” and goes to the forest to look for a gayal. He sees an 
animal similar to a cow, but with a round neck, i.e., without the dew- 
lap, and understands: “This is a gayal.” In the same manner, some- 
one is sent to the forest by a physician to bring some medicinal 
plants he has never seen before and is told for instance, “the plant 
called pea-leafed (mdsaparni) is like the sheaf of peas.””! One goes 
to the forest, finds the plant and brings it to the physician. So upa- 
mdna as means is the cognition of similarity produced by a sense 


20 Cf. NBhi, p. 418, Il. 28-29: parvadrstam vastu etasmat sthiilam, etasmdd dir- 
gham, etasmdd hrasvam. 


21. Tam not sure what the word stamba in NBhi, p. 419, 1. 18 means. A similar 
example appears in NBh on 1.1.6., but the word stamba does not appear in it. 
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faculty, assisted by recollection produced by mnemonic traces, pro- 
duced by a cognition, produced by a statement (NBhi, p. 419, Il. 20- 
21): vakyajajnanajanitasamskarajanitasmrtisahakdrinendriyena ja- 
nitam sarapyajhdnam upamdnam).” The result (phala) of upamana, 
as just mentioned, is the cognition of the relation between a word or 
a term and the object it designates. 


But that is not correct, says Bhasarvajfia. The relation between a 
term and a designated object is known from the moment one hears 
the statement. When the gayal is seen, the relation is only remem- 
bered. Again, if asked “How do you know that this is a gayal?”’, one 
would answer: “I understood it from the statement of the forester.” 
One would not answer: I know it from upamdna. In everyday prac- 
tice we see only three pramdnas being used, for instance, “I see a 
pot by perception,” “I infer fire from smoke” and “I know about 
heaven from sacred writings.” One never sees anyone saying “I 
know this by upamdna.” Indeed, one should add here, that in philo- 
sophical texts too, upamdna is, to my knowledge, never used. I'll 
return to this point below. 


Now, the opponent argues, of course, that as long as the gayal is 
not seen, the relation between the term and the designated object is 
not perceived or understood (for one cannot perceive a relation, if 
one of the relata is not perceived). That, says Bhasarvajiia, is simply 
not true. For instance, one apprehends a relation between an invi- 
sible god like Indra and his name Sakra. Another example: one can 
name a child before it is born. 


Now the Naiyayika objects that in these examples there is a cause 
of linguistic understanding (I understand nimitta here as in vyutpat- 
tinimitta) which allows the understanding of a term such as “thou- 
sand-eyes” in respect to Indra, but this is not the case for gayals etc. 


Bhasarvajfia retorts that in such cases too there is a nimitta, na- 
mely, the similarity to the cow. The word “gayal” (gavaya) is un- 
derstood by having recourse to a nimitta, namely, the similarity to 
the cow. 


The opponent objects that the similarity is not the nimitta. Rather 
gayal-ness or being a gayal (gavayatva) is the nimitta for the usage 
(pravrtti) of the term gayal. When the latter is not apprehended, one 
cannot use the term. 


22 This seems like a modification of Vatsyayana’s statement in NBh, for whom 
upamadna seems to be the statement. 
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Bhasarvajfia retorts that this is not a problem because the gayal- 
ness too is understood from the statement that the gayal is similar to 
a cow. For instance, by showing a form in a picture, someone can 
explain: this is a camel, this is an elephant, and so forth. Or one can 
explain by words. One can explain a camel by saying that his neck 
has a special form and so forth, an elephant by saying that it has 
special teeth, and so on. Thus, from words alone one can understand 
the camel-ness and elephant-ness. When explaining the words camel 
and elephant by means of neck, teeth, etc., one can make them 
known, and no other means of knowledge is possible in this case. 


Now, the Naiyayika has to consent to that, but objects that the 
cognition that arises from a statement is afflicted, upapluta. This is 
a rather unusual term, but interestingly also used by Jayanta in the 
NM in the same context.”? However, we cannot assume that Bhasar- 
vajnia refers to Jayanta. It seems rather that both use the same earlier 
source, undoubtedly lost now, Jayanta adopting it, Bhasarvajfia 
rejecting it. It is also clear that the relationship between the 
cognition that arises from the statement and the one that arises when 
seeing the gayal was perceived as a problem before Bhasarvajiia and 
Jayanta dealt with it, and one of the former Naiyayikas must have 
suggested that the cognition based on the verbal communication is 
in some way defective or flawed, and that it becomes “corrected” 
only upon the actual seeing of the individual. Only when the relation 
between the term and the object is apprehended from upamdna, it is 
established in respect to a particular individual and the cognition 
stops being “afflicted.” 


But what could this affliction be?” It is not the falsity of cogni- 
tion, because the cognition is not false. Nor is it a doubt, because the 
cognition does not take the form of an alternative such as “‘is it a 
man or a pillar?”. As the cognition “the gayal is similar to a cow” is 
actually a pramana, there can be no affliction. The fact that the cog- 
nition is not related to an individual animal cannot be considered an 
affliction. Otherwise, the cognition of the fundamental entities of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, which are known only from inference or sacred 


E.g. NM, vol. I, p. 389: yathaé naiyayikanam atidesavakyavelayam sopaplava 
samjndsamjnisamandhabuddhir upamanan nirupaplavibhavati... On upamdana 
in the NM see also BIALWAN 1977, pp. 187-213. 


As far as I understand, the “affliction” is a somewhat metaphorical way to say 
that the cognition based on verbal communication is not as clear and distinct 
(vispasta, cf. NM, vol. I, p. 379, 1. 2) as the one that arises when the gayal is in 
front of one’s eyes. 
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writings, would be afflicted, for instance, the Self, the mind (manas), 
dharma and adharma, and so on. They too are not related to an in- 
dividual entity perceived by the faculty of vision, for instance, the 
Self is that in which desires inhere; the atom is the smallest thing; 
the mind exists because two cognitions do not arise at the same time. 


Bhasarvajfia looks at the problem from another perspective. 
What is the difference between upamdna and a convention (samke- 
ta) that a certain word designates a certain object (i.ec., when one 
learns the word gayal for the first time)? The Naiyayika opponent 
agrees that when there is a verbal convention, the upamdna, i.e., the 
statement on the similarity, is not a different pramdna (i.e., is in- 
cluded in sabda).” In the convention one says “the gayal is that in 
which there is similarity to a cow”; the term gayal [is used] for that 
[animal].”” However, when one hears “the gayal is like a cow,” mere 
similarity is perceived, not the relation of the term with the designat- 
ed object.”’ For this reason upamdna is accepted as having this rela- 
tion as its object. 


The argument seems almost gratuitous. Bhasarvajiia says that if 
the relation is not perceived from the statement, the statement is su- 
perfluous. Mere similarity is perceived even by someone who does 
not hear the statement.”* Therefore, one and the same thing is per- 
ceived in statements such as “the gayal is similar to a cow,” “such 
an animal is called gayal,” or “the term gayal is used for such an 
animal.” Otherwise one would need two different pramadnas when 
saying in samketa “this is a cow” and “the word cow is used for this 
animal.” 


25 The convention here seems to be done without seeing the animal. The term 


samketa is usually used for the initial agreement, often attributed to God or the 
Rishis, which fixes the usage of words. But here it seems to refer to a situation 
where one learns a new word. 


6 Of course, samketa usually does not involve similarity, but a direct indication: 


this word designates that object present here. 


27 Tt is not clear to me what the difference, if any, should be between the two 


formulations: yatra gosddrsyam asti sa gavayah, and yddrso gaus tadrsSo gava- 
yah. The first formulation looks more like a definition, but since the definition 
is based on similarity, it is not clear why the opponent claims that in the one 
case upamadna is not another pramdna and in the other it is. Perhaps what the 
opponent means is that in samketa, in addition to the statement of similarity, 
there is also a statement about the word applying to its object, and that this 
additional element is lacking in upamdna. 


28 Indeed for the Mimamsaka hearing the statement is not necessary for upamdna; 
cf. above. 
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One may object: when one understands in the forest that the word 
gayal is the term for this animal, one perceives an individual. Before 
that, the perception of the individual does not arise. But if so, one 
would not be able to apply the convention to further individuals of 
the same species, and a new pramdna would have to be assumed 
each time a new individual cow is recognized. But this is not the 
case. Even without saying it in so many words, the speaker intends 
and the hearer understands that the word cow is applied to every 
such individual. 


The opponent attempts to save his position by claiming that this 
is understood by implication (samarthya). But the same would apply 
to the so-called upamdna. One says that the gayal is similar to a cow 
and one understands by implication that the term gayal applies to 
such an animal. Even when what is said explicitly differs from the 
intention, one understands from the context what is meant. For in- 
stance, sayings “eat poison; don’t eat at his house.” One understands 
that this is not an invitation to eat poison, but a warning that eating 
in that house is to be avoided at all costs. In the same manner, even 
though it is not explicitly stated, when one says that the gayal is sim- 
ilar to a cow, one also understands that the word gayal designates an 
object similar to a cow. 


This brings to a close Bhasarvajiia’s arguments against upamdna. 
His next task is to show that the Sitrakara also did not accept upa- 
mana as pramadna, in spite of very clear statements to the contrary. 
But I will not go into that here. 


Bhasarvajfia’s argument against the Nyaya and Mimamsa is ba- 
sically the same: in both cases upamdna and its result are nothing 
but recollection, that is, a mere repetition of a previous experience. 
As the theories of the two schools differ, so do the relevant recol- 
lections. For the Mimamsa it is a recollection of a previous percep- 
tion, for the Nyaya of a statement by a trustworthy person. But in 
both cases, Bhasarvajfia claims, they bring nothing new. It seems to 
me that we have to agree with this opinion as far as the Mimamsa is 
concerned. It is less obvious about the Nyaya.” 


For the Mimamsa, as we have seen, upamdna is reduced to a tri- 
vial inference based on the reversibility of the relation of similarity, 


»° This is not necessarily Bhasarvajfia’s original opinion. He certainly relies on 


Mimamsa arguments against the Nyaya and vice versa. Since this is often the 
case, and given that most philosophical texts of classical India are lost, the ori- 
ginal contribution of individual authors is difficult to ascertain. 
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namely, if A is similar to B, B is similar to A. The perception of the 
similarity of the gayal to the cow brings about the apprehension that 
the cow is similar to the gayal. Our understanding of the Mimamsa 
upamana as a trivial inversion is hardly new. As Govardhan Bhatt 
has pointed out in his foundational study of Kumarila (BHATT 1962, 
pp. 294, 304): “In Mimamsa upamdna is a form of immediate infer- 
ence in which from the similarity of A to B we infer the similarity 
of B to A. [...] The conclusion ‘the cow is similar to the gavaya’ 
follows from a single premise, viz. ‘the gavaya is similar to the 
cow’ [...].” Hardly something to write home about. And it is clear 
that upamdna cannot be translated as an “analogy” or “comparison” 
in this context; indeed Bhatt leaves it untranslated throughout the 
discussion. 


When we come to the Nyaya theory of upamdna, things do not 
look much brighter. For the Nyaya, upamdna has to do with an id- 
entification of an object, but it is identification under extremely nar- 
row conditions. It has to be based on a statement by a reliable per- 
son, the statement has to express similarity between two objects, one 
of the objects has to be unknown, and the identification should con- 
sist in relating a certain word to that unknown object.*° Furthermore, 
even though it is not stated explicitly, there is some evidence to sug- 
gest that the object has to belong to an unknown species.*! In other 
words, if I point out to the way to identify Yigal to someone who 
has never seen him before, by saying “Yigal is similar to Clark 
Gable,” that would not count as upamdna, because the species of 
being human has already been seen by that person. But even if we 
ignore such doubtful cases, it is clear that the requirements of upa- 
mana make extreme restrictions on its use as identification. It is for 
this reason that Uddyotakara suggested that dissimilarity*’ too 
should be included in upamdna. 


30 That the identification is required to be based on similarity clearly limits its use, 


and in fact leads to unreasonable distinctions. If I say, for instance, the plant 
whose leafs form perfect triangles is called X, that would not count as upamdna. 
I would have to say “the plant whose leafs are like the perfect triangles that you 
see here.” Further, an identification can also be done by having recourse to dis- 
similarity and other means. These too cannot count as upamdna. To avoid this 
corset, some have attempted to include “dissimilarity” under similarity. See 
BHATT 1962, p. 297. 


31 Cf. SV, Upamana 13. 


32. That is, when one is informed: A is dissimilar (or in some respect opposite) to 


B. 
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The story of upamdna in philosophical literature is a sad one. 
Even the few schools that accepted it trivialized it and narrowed its 
scope to such an extent as to make it useless. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that upamdna was never actually used in the Indian phi- 
losophical discourse; at least I cannot recall even a single case. 
When Kumarila once attempted to show that upamdna, in the true 
sense of analogy, could actually be used in reasoning about Vedic 
ritual, the Naiyayikas were quick to point out that such a usage of 
upamdna goes well beyond its definition (see NM, vol. I, pp. 392- 
395, see also BHATT 1962, p. 307). To use Bhatt’s example again 
(ibid., p. 308), from the fact that I perceive a woman to be similar to 
my wife, I can conclude by upamana that my wife is also similar to 
her, but I cannot conclude that I can use that woman as a substitute 
to my wife. 


In trivialising upamdna and taking it away from its original 
meaning of analogy and comparison, Indian philosophy deprived it- 
self of a most powerful tool of thought. We all know how persuasive 
analogies and comparisons can be. We know how a new example 
can open up a stilted discussion, give it a new perspective, lead to 
unexpected developments, or make things vivid and accessible 
(think of Plato’s cave or Wittgenstein’s family resemblance®’ or 
Chuang Tzu’s butterfly and fish, or, to take at least one example of 
the Indian tradition, Dharmakiti’s glow of the jewel through the key- 
hole**). 


Of course, it is not the failure to develop upamana into a signifi- 
cant means of knowledge that can account for the poverty of exam- 
ples in Indian philosophy (examples in inference are not really ex- 
amples, but instantiations of the property to be proved; they require 
neither creativity nor imagination, and indeed some logicians main- 
tain that they are superfluous and argue that they should not be stat- 
ed). But perhaps had it been developed, it could have facilitated the 
development of philosophy in India in more original directions. Ac- 
tually, the treatment of upamdna itself is symptomatic to a more 
general avoidance in the Indian philosophical tradition of using new 
examples. It is disconcerting to observe that the example of the cow 


To respond to a question by one of the participants in the conference, the ex- 
ample of the two brothers above has nothing to do with Wittgenstein’s family 
resemblance. 


34 On the way this example prompted Sakyabuddhi to further philosophical dev- 
elopments see FRANCO 2014, pp. 22-23. 
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and the gayal appears already in relation to upamdna in the Maha- 
bhasya of Patafijali,*° and it is being repeated literally for more than 
two thousand years, while further examples are hardly ever men- 
tioned or thought about seriously. And there is no doubt that the 
thinking always along the lines of this single example of the cow 
and the gayal has not facilitated creative philosophical develop- 
ments. In addition, the adherence to the old definitions in the Nyd- 
yasiitra or Sabarabhasya, that are clearly inappropriate to capture 
the breadth of comparisons and analogies, has further contributed to 
a reduction of the scope of upamdna and prevented its interpretation 
and development as real analogy or comparison. Perhaps the most 
regrettable point in relying on these definitions is that they prevent- 
ed many employments of analogies or comparisons in respect to 
well-known things, but nevertheless expressing something genuine- 
ly new, unexpected, illuminating a subject matter from a different 
perspective. This does not mean of course that Indian philosophers 
have, in practice, forgone analogies altogether, but they certainly 
used them to a smaller degree than in European and Chinese philo- 
sophy, and a theoretical reflection about them has not been develop- 
ed.*° The Alankarikas have far surpassed them in their insightful 
analysis of analogy. 
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Elements of Ritual Speculation 
in the Abhinavabharatt: 


Abhinavagupta on the Visible and 
Invisible Purposes of the Parvaranga’ 


ELISA GANSER 


INTRODUCTION, OR WHY THEATRE CANNOT BE 
EASILY REDUCED TO A LITERARY WORK 


As far as Abhinavagupta’s aesthetic theory is concerned, both the 
Dhvanydlokalocana and the Abhinavabharati (end of the tenth/be- 
ginning of the eleventh c.) have been privileged grounds of enquiry 
in modern scholarship over the past century.' In the Locana, Abhi- 
navagupta examines the aesthetic process taking place through the 
medium of poetry, while in the Abhinavabhdarati (henceforth ABh) 
this process has been analyzed taking into account the dramatic me- 
dium. This last includes not only the text of the play, but the whole 
array of spectacular devices and arts ancillary to theatre. In both 
cases — poetry and drama — the final aim of the work of art is to 
provoke an aesthetic experience in the reader or spectator, namely 
the savouring of the rasa, the “flavour” or “essence” of the literary 


* This article is an outcome of the project “Theatre and ritual in Abhinavagupta’s 
Abhinavabharati,’ started in Paris at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sec- 
tion des sciences religieuses). Drafts of this paper in its different stages have 
been carried out with the generous support of the Gonda Foundation in Leiden, 
as well as of the URPP Asia and Europe, University of Ziirich. I wish to express 
my gratitude to Lyne Bansat-Boudon, Daniele Cuneo, Hugo David, Robert 
Leach, Angelika Malinar, and the participants of Research Field 1 of the URPP 
Asia and Europe, for their criticism and feedback on earlier drafts of this paper. 
Many thanks also to the editors, Eli Franco and Isabelle Ratié, for their careful 
reading and insightful comments. 


Among seminal studies on Abhinavagupta’s aesthetic theory one may recall DE 
1922, MUKHERJEE 1926, RAGHAVAN 1940, GNOLI 1956, MASSON AND PATWAR- 
DHAN 1970, INGALLS ET AL. 1990, BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, MCCREA 2008 and 
CUNEO 2009. 
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work.’ Originally the object of two distinct intellectual disciplines 
or “sciences” (sdstra), the “Science of Poetic Ornaments” (Alamka- 
rasastra), or poetics, and the “Science of Theatre” (Natyasastra), or 
dramaturgy, the two art forms of poetry and drama started to merge 
in the work of Vamana (beginning of the ninth c.), and were finally 
conflated into a single theory of the literary text with Anandavar- 
dhana (second half of the ninth c.). Confined to its literary dimen- 
sion, theatre began to be treated in the scholarly treatises like a poe- 
tic text (kdvya). As a consequence, excerpts from the famous medie- 
val plays began to be counted among the repertoire of poetic exam- 
ples. Poetry, which had until then been the object of formal analysis 
in the work of the first Alamkarikas, came to be attributed with the 
capacity, formerly exclusive to theatre, of provoking one of the eight 
(or nine) aestheticized emotions (rasa) in its reader.? 


The new approach to literary theory inaugurated by Anandavar- 
dhana brought poetry and drama together as part of the same literary 
discourse centred on rasa, and superseded the old model of formalist 
poetics. As convincingly argued by MCCREA 2008, this presuppos- 
ed the application of a model of text analysis originally extraneous 
to Alamkarasastra. It incorporated, namely, the theory developed in 
Vedic exegesis (M1mamsa) according to which a text (paradigmati- 
cally the Veda) must have a single overriding purpose around which 
the other components are hierarchically arranged. Rasa was recog- 
nized as the single overriding goal of poetry by Anandavardhana 
and his epigones. Such a way of interpreting a text, which McCrea 
calls “teleological text analysis,” entails that the role of every poetic 
sentence, literary figure or dramatic segment, must be reassessed in 
terms of its subordination to the realization of the main rasa of the 
literary composition, be it a poem or a play.* 


The eight rasas first canonized in the Natyasastra (henceforth NS) are the amo- 
rous (sriigdra), the comic (hdsya), the pathetic (karuna), the furious (raudra), 
the heroic (vira), the fearsome (bhayanaka), the loathsome (bibhatsa) and the 
wondrous (adbhuta). To these eight the later tradition adds a ninth flavour, the 
pacified (santa). On the shift of the meaning of rasa from “flavour” to “es- 
sence,” see CUNEO 2013. 

On the two opposed models of literary analysis and their conflation in the work 
of Anandavardhana, see MCCREA 2008, pp. 99ff. 

For the Vedic exegetes, this single and overriding goal was to convey, through 
the Vedic text, an injunction (codand) to undertake a sacrifice, accompanied by 
other subordinated injunctions describing its details. 
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This process reached its culmination in Alamkarasastra with 
Abhinavagupta’s sub-commentary on Anandavardhana’s Dhvany- 
dloka (henceforth DhA), called the Locana. In Natyaéastra, the “te- 
leological” analysis of the various components of a theatrical repre- 
sentation, as helpers in conveying a given rasa to the spectator, was 
brought to an end with the ABh.° The ABh is the last extant com- 
mentary on the whole of Bharata’s N S, the seminal text on dramatic 
theory composed around the beginning of the Common Era. It 
knows no rivals in the breadth of the topics it combines into a unified 
coherent theory: its topics range from the composition of the drama- 
tic text, its representation by means of the various arts ancillary to 
theatre, i.e. histrionics (abhinaya), instrumental music (vddya), vo- 
cal music (gita) and dance (nrtta), its aesthetic appreciation, up to 
the series of preliminary actions that precede every performance of 
a play (pirvaranga). Abhinavagupta’s approach to the work of art 
in his two major theoretical texts on literary criticism may be consi- 
dered along the same paradigm: the teleological model of text inter- 
pretation, first devised by the Mimamsakas and later applied by 
Anandavardhana to the poetic or dramatic work, made it necessary 
to rethink the features of a poem or a play as fitting into the new 
model. But while most of the elements of a dramatic performance 
could be straightforwardly analyzed in connection with the main 
rasa of the work, just like in poetry, a certain number of theatrical 
components could be less easily subsumed under a strict rasa-ori- 
ented scheme. 


In the work of the Kashmiri Alamkarikas starting with Ananda- 
vardhana, in effect, the rasa is conceived primarily as a literary cat- 
egory: it is a meaning, i.e. the meaning which is the very “soul” or 
essence of a poetic text,° an uncommon meaning communicated 
through a specific function of language called vyafijand, “sugges- 
tion.” Translated into theatrical terms, this means that the rasa is 
first of all the concern of the playwright: the depiction of the cha- 
racters, the conception of the plot-structure with its principal and 


Already in Bharata’s NS (first centuries AD?) many elements are organized 
around rasas and bhdavas as the factors lending cohesion to the various dramatic 
elements and techniques of representation forming a play, but as the theory of 
rasa evolved into a clear “reception theory” some of the tenets of the NS had to 
be re-interpreted to suit the new paradigm. On this shift, see POLLOCK 2010. 
For a plea for caution in the interpretation of Bharata’s rasa, see CUNEO 2013, 
p. 59, n. 28. 


See DhA 1.5: kavyasyatmd sa evartha, and Vrtti. 
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secondary articulations — the sandhis and sandhyangas to which I 
shall return later — the choice of the poetic embellishments including 
a repertoire of figures of speech, all of which is analyzed in poetics 
and in dramatics for the sake of the poet’s instruction. 


Despite the primary importance it enjoys in conveying the rasa, 
the dramatic text is but a part of the whole process that a theatrical 
production entails, for the theatrical process is much more complex 
than the poetical one: it consists of a mixture of different arts, each 
of which exists independently even outside of the theatre; it involves 
a plurality of agents acting at different times and pursuing different 
aims; it has to appeal to a variety of spectators through its universa- 
listic character.’ Moreover, not all of the elements involved in a 
theatrical production participate in the literary process, or can even 
boast of a discursive nature.’ Dance and instrumental music, for in- 
stance, are non-linguistic in character, and yet they may appear at 
times so closely intermingled with a poetic text as to give the im- 
pression that they communicate a certain emotional meaning, as if 
they were a second language, or a poetic embellishment. In reality, 
as Abhinavagupta puts it in the case of dancing, it is only metapho- 
rically that we can attribute some meaning to dance,’ its main pur- 
pose in the performance being to charm the audience and thus aid 


While poetry is, according to the Locana, an activity which involves a high 
degree of literary cultivation through the assiduous study of poetic composi- 
tions, an activity reserved, therefore, to a restricted circle of connoisseurs or 
sensitive readers (sahrdaya, “those endowed with heart”), theatre is regarded 
since its beginnings, and at least in theory, as an art equally accessible to the 
members of the highest classes, as well as to those less exposed to Sanskrit 
education, including women, children and the feeble-minded (stribalamurkha’, 
cf. NS 34.222). 


This is not to say that the oral or performative dimension of poetry was not 
taken into account by Anandavardhana, just as it had not been neglected by the 
earlier Alamkarikas who dealt with both the “embellishments of speech” (Sab- 
dalamkara), such as alliteration and the like, and the “embellishments of mean- 
ing” (arthdlamkara), such as metaphor, simile, etc. However, this distinction 
between prosodic and semantic features had no special role to play for Indian 
theoreticians in the critical evaluation of poetry, neither according to the earlier 
criterion of poetic beauty, nor in the rasa-focused analysis fostered by Ananda- 
vardhana. 


° See ABh ad NS 4.261bce-263ab, vol. I, p. 176: kalahantariteyam khanditeyam 
nrtyatiti vyavahadra aupacarikah, tadarthagiyamdanaripakagatagitavadyanusa- 
ritvat tannrttasya. “The common way of saying that ‘this distanced woman (ka- 
lahantarita), [or] this deceived woman (khandita), is dancing’ is metaphorical, 
since her dance [merely] follows the vocal and instrumental music inherent in 
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the appreciation of the rasa.'° Through similar interpretative proce- 
dures, non-linguistic elements or elements exclusively belonging to 
(in L. Bansat-Boudon’s words'') the “spectacular dimension” of 
theatre, can fruitfully be connected to the overall goal of the perfor- 
mance. 


In other phases of the theatrical spectacle, however, the same ele- 
ments look totally unconnected to the dramatic text and to its emo- 
tional core. Think, in particular, of the series of songs and ritual ac- 
tions, the execution of which the theory prescribes before the per- 
formance of each and every play, in order to propitiate the deities 
and thus ensure the success of the performance. How can one ac- 
count for these disparate elements as being part of one and the same 
“expressive” unit, i.e. the theatrical performance, especially when 
this unit is thought to have a single goal, i.e. the rasa, which is lin- 
guistic in nature? The present article is an attempt to uncover some 
of the interpretative strategies devised by Abhinavagupta in order to 
address this complex issue. Its main focus will be the preliminaries 
that take place in India before the performance of a play, collectively 
called “purvaranga.” The pirvaranga offers a particularly good ex- 
ample by which to illustrate the challenge posed by the analysis of 
theatre as part of a larger literary discourse — a discourse that had 
already partly adopted and adapted a model developed by ritual ex- 
egetes — for three reasons: first, because it was conceptualized since 
the first definitions of the NS as a ritual, i.e. the worship (paja) of 
the deities of the stage;'? second, because it comprises a series of 
operations that are not easily connected to the rest of the perfor- 
mance; and third, because it does not appear in the text of the trans- 
mitted plays but is the exclusive work of theatre practitioners. 


the sung composition having such a meaning.” On dance and its role in convey- 
ing meaning “figuratively” or “by reflection,” see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 
399-404 and BANSAT-BOUDON 2004, pp. 193-198, and n. 57. 


I have dealt in detail with the function of dance within the aesthetic process 
taking place through a dramatic performance in a previous article (GANSER 
2013). 


See, for instance, BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, p. 9. 


See for instance NS 5.55: sarvadaivatapijarham sarvadaivatapijjanam | dha- 
nyam yaSasyam dyusyam parvarangapravartanam ||. “The execution of the pir- 
varanga, the worship of all the deities, which deserves to be worshipped by all 
the deities, bestows wealth, confers renown and ensures a long life.” (I am fol- 
lowing the ABh in my reading of the first compound, cf. ABh ad NS 5.55, vol. 
I, p. 225: sarvair daivataih piijarham prasamsaniyam). 
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THE PURVARANGA: RITUAL THEATRE 
OR THEATRICAL RITUAL? 


The study of the piuirvaranga has been marked, in modern scholar- 
ship, by a recurring concern with the origins of Indian theatre: the 
rituals that are described by Bharata in the piirvaranga chapter of 
the NS in fact betray, according to some, the ritual origins of the 
dramatic art. No doubt, the puirvaranga displays a strong ritual cha- 
racter, which has puzzled many scholars since the discovery of Bha- 
rata’s NS, and has given rise to a cluster of distinct arguments in 
connection with the “quest for the origins.” However, the gap be- 
tween this ritualistic interpretation of drama and the greater concern 
with aesthetics displayed both in the earliest dramatic works as well 
as in the technical treatises, does not allow us to rule out at once the 
hypothesis that the pirvaranga is not primarily a ritual, but an al- 
ready dramatized version of a ritual.'* 


As the NS describes it, the parvaranga is a ritual worship (piija) 
made up of eighteen or nineteen parts (up to twenty in the later trea- 
tises) — technically called limbs (anga) — which is invariably carried 
out on stage at the beginning of a theatrical performance, insofar as 
a theatrical performance is conceived as the unit of the preliminaries 
(purvaranga) and the play (ndtya, or one of the ten dramatic genres 
called dasaripaka). The limbs of the parvaranga are divided into 
two groups, the first being performed behind a stage curtain, the 
second after its removal and directly in front of the audience. The 
first group consists of a series of technical preparations such as ar- 
ranging the orchestra on the stage, tuning the instruments, training 
the voice etc., and ends with a complete musical piece. The second 
part of the pirvaranga includes not only musical pieces, dances, cir- 
cumambulations on the stage, salutations to the deities that preside 
over it, a benedictory verse and other actions that we can easily re- 
gard as being part of a ritual, but also the first hints at histrionics, as 
well as a direct reference to the topic of the following play. 


The nine limbs performed behind the stage curtain (antaryavani- 
kanga) are: 


For a partial review of the different ritualistic and aesthetic interpretations of 
Indian drama in modern scholarship and a bibliography thereon, see GITOMER 
1994. 


'4 The list of the limbs is given in NS 5.9-15 and their definitions in NS 5.17-29. 


80:00. Bl OY. 
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NAME 
pratyahara 
avatarana 


drambha 


asravanda 


vaktrapani 
parighattana 
samghotana 
margasarita 


asarita 


DESCRIPTION 

disposition of the orchestra on stage 
entrance of the female singers 

act of training the voice through vocaliz- 
ing 

entertainment through musical instru- 
mentation 

rehearsing the styles of playing 

playing on the strings 

playing on drums 

playing together strings and drums 


playing and singing on different rhyth- 
mical structures 


The ten limbs performed after the removal of the stage curtain (ba- 
hiryavanikanga) are: 


1. 


2. 


10. 


gitaka/vardha 
mana 
utthapana 
parivartana 
nandt 
Suskavakrsta 
rangadvara 
cart 
mahacart 
trigata 


prarocana 


song in praise of the gods (without or 
with dance) 

establishment of the performance on 
stage 

circumambulation and praise of the pro- 
tectors of the directions 

verses eulogizing gods, Brahmins and 
kings 

song with meaningless syllables and 
praise of Indra’s staff (jarjara) 

first representation by means of the voi- 
ce and bodily gestures 

bodily movements expressing the amo- 
rous rasa 

bodily movements expressing the furi- 
ous rasa 

humorous conversation between the jes- 
ter, the theatre director and an assistant 


invitation to the audience to watch the 
play by alluding to its contents 
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A very influential interpretation of the puirvaranga was advanced by 
J.F. Kuiper. Neglecting altogether the first phase of the prelimina- 
ries, Kuiper saw in the practice around the erection of the staff re- 
presenting Indra’s banner — the jarjaraprayoga, which he equated 
with the second phase of the piirvaranga — the kernel of the whole 
practice of the preliminaries. He therefore proceeded to connect the 
purvaranga, or at least its second part performed in front of the pub- 
lic, to the Vedic cosmogonic rite of New Year which is the festival 
of Indra’s banner called Indradhvajamaha, thus claiming Vedic ori- 
gins for Sanskrit theatre.!° In Kuiper’s view, the parvaranga is a 
ritual comparable to a Vedic sacrifice, which would give to the thea- 
trical performance following it a ritual character: all theatrical per- 
formances, in fact, would be meant to commemorate the first play 
that took place in the times of yore in occasion of the festival of 
Indra’s banner.'° This interpretation of the pirvaranga as a ritual 
was preceded and followed by concurring interpretations along the 
ritualistic model, all marked by a similar concern for the origins of 
Indian theatre.'” 


As should be clear by now, Kuiper’s interpretation was based on 
the recognition of a distinction between the function of the first and 
the second phase of the purvaranga. Nevertheless, the very hetero- 
geneity of the single elements within the second phase alone had not 
passed unnoticed in early studies on Indian theatre. Just like Kuiper, 
Feistel did not pay much attention to the first phase of the parvaran- 
ga, whose elements he regarded as “purely technical preparations 
for the musical accompaniment of the second part of the prelimina- 
ries” (FEISTEL 1972, p. 3).'® As for the second phase, he considered 
it religiously relevant, despite his remark that the last two limbs, i.e. 
the trigata and the prarocand, constituted exceptions, since these are 
directly connected to the following play (ibid., p. 2, and KUIPER 
1979, p. 171). The focus, however, remained for him mainly on the 
problem of the origins of the theatrical art taught by Bharata. In ef- 
fect, following GONDA 1943 and THIEME 1966, Feistel tried to con- 
nect the trigata and the prarocand to the popular mimic theatre and 


15 See KUIPER 1977, especially pp. 166-171. 


KUIPER 1979, p. 170. See also BIARDEAU 1981 and, for some caution about Kui- 
per’s conclusions, BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 69ff. 


'7 See, for instance, GONDA 1943, THIEME 1969, FEISTEL 1972 and LipovA 1994. 


The article by Feistel on which I am basing my observations is an English sum- 
mary, published in 1972, of his German thesis discussed in 1969. 
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to the shadow play respectively, while the other limbs of the piirva- 
ranga he linked to cult dances. 


In a more recent study, BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, the heterogene- 
ity of the various limbs that make up the preamble to a theatrical 
performance is given full attention, not so much in terms of “ori- 
gins” (of the whole theatrical practice in India, of the preliminaries 
or of different sections of the preliminaries), but with regard to their 
coherence as distinct members forming the unitary entity which is 
the purvaranga, and at the same time as parts of the same theatrical 
event consisting of the purvaranga and the play together. In this ana- 
lysis, both the commentary by Abhinavagupta and a broad under- 
standing of the wider cultural context in which Sanskrit theatre is 
inscribed are relied upon. Differently from Kuiper and his predeces- 
sors, Bansat-Boudon considers the pérvaranga a continuum where 
the ritual, whose elements are still dominant in the first phase, gra- 
dually gives way to the theatre in the second phase, through the suc- 
cessive introduction of theatrical elements which give theatre its pe- 
culiar identity: 


[Le purvaranga] se présente comme un rituel théatralisé destiné, par 1a- 
méme, a fonder la théatralité de l’événement qui doit suivre. De fait, rituel 
et théatre se trouvent si étroitement associés qu’il est parfois difficile de 
les distinguer l’un de l'autre (BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, p. 70). 


Rather than there being a clear cut between an essentially sacred rite 
(the puirvaranga) and a profane event (the play) (cf. KUIPER 1979, 
p. 169), there is a kind of twilight zone (the purvaranga), marking 
the transition from the ritual, i.e. the rite of installation and worship 
of the deities of the stage (the raigadaivatapijana described in NS, 
ch. 2), to the theatre (the play following the pirvaranga) (BANSAT- 
BOUDON 1992, p. 79 and n. 154). 


The present paper takes its cues from the acknowledgement of 
the twofold nature of the piirvaranga as highlighted by Bansat-Bou- 
don, but looks particularly at the exegetical strategies devised by 
Abhinavagupta to explain this double nature, taking into account 
McCrea’s views concerning the “teleological turn” in poetic theory. 
By looking at Abhinavagupta’s ABh not exclusively as a text on 
aesthetics or as an instrument to better understand Bharata’s instruc- 
tions on staging, but as a work also concerned with problems of her- 
meneutics in general and of ritual hermeneutics in particular,” this 


19 On some of the exegetical sources of Abhinavagupta’s aesthetics, see DAVID 


2014, who also argues that at least one passage of the ABh, concerned with the 
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article is meant as a contribution to the study of the intellectual his- 
tory of medieval Kashmir, and to the study of concepts travelling 
across what we often regard as self-contained compartments of 
scholarly investigation.” In order to identify if not the direct sources 
for some concepts originally extraneous to poetic and dramatic theo- 
ry, at least a possible context common to other exegetical traditions, 
I will concentrate, in what follows, on Abhinavagupta’s use of the 
two concepts of drsta and adrsta (lit. “seen” and “unseen’”) in his 
analysis of the purposes of the different parts of the piirvaranga, a 
topic which has received very little attention so far in studies on In- 
dian theatre and aesthetics.”! 


THE PURPOSE OF THE LIMBS OF THE PURVARANGA: 
THE LOCANA PASSAGE 


An enquiry into whether Abhinavagupta uses concepts that issue 
from speculations on ritual cannot but take as its starting point the 
Locana, Abhinavagupta’s first work on literary criticism.”” There 


“generalisation” of emotions operated by art, might suggest “an original state- 
ment as to the nature of religious Scriptures themselves.” 


20 As many of the papers presented on the occasion of the conference “Around 


Abhinavagupta” showed, texts belonging to different “disciplines” or “domains 
of knowledge” were widely circulating around the turn of the millennium in 
Kashmir, and were not at any rate bound to be read only by the exponents of 
one particular scholastic or religious tradition. 


21 The concepts of drsta and adrsta are mentioned by LATH 1978, pp. 82-85 with 


reference to Gandharva, the music used in the piirvaranga. He considers “adrs- 
ta” as the transcendental merit resulting from ritual, and equals it to the Mr- 
mamsaka’s apiirva, a position I do not share. RAMANATHAN 1999 also speaks 
of Abhinavagupta’s use of adrstaphala and adrstaprayojana with regard to 
Gandharva. However, no attempt is made to find a ratio behind the use of this 
terminology. INGALLS ET AL. 1990 (cf. below) recur to the oft invoked analogy 
of the pirvaranga as a Vedic sacrifice. His conclusions about the meaning of 
drsta and adrsta in the pirvaranga, are only partly in agreement with the ana- 
lysis conducted here. 


22 Besides the greater sophistication of Abhinavagupta’s aesthetic theory in his 


commentary on Bharata’s NS, the chronological priority of the Locana is con- 
firmed by Abhinavagupta’s references, in the ABh, to theoretical developments 
already expounded in his commentary on Anandavardhana’s work, to whom he 
refers three times: twice under the name Sahrdaydlokalocana (ABh ad NS 7.1, 
vol. I, p. 343 and ABh ad NS 16.5, vol. IL, p. 300), and simply as Vivarana in 
the third instance (ABh ad NS 19.76a, vol. II, p. 42). On the chronology of 
Abhinavagupta’s works on literary criticism, see also INGALLS 1992, p. 31. 
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Abhinavagupta acknowledges for the first time the fundamental al- 
terity of the various parts making up the parvaranga, with respect 
to other parts of the play subsumed under the dominant rasa-centred 
analysis of theatre. I consider this an early, and not yet fully devel- 
oped, attempt to account for the arrangement of disparate elements 
into a single theatrical performance. 


In the long commentary on DhA 3.10-14 — a pentad of stanzas 
meant to explain how a poet should achieve the suggestion of the 
rasa through the literary work as a whole — Abhinavagupta points 
out a difference between the purpose (prayojana) of the sandhyan- 
gas (lit. “the limbs or subsidiary divisions (arga) of the joints (san- 
dhi)’”’), i.e. the subdivisions of the successive stages of plot develop- 
ment in a story, and that of the parvarangdngas, (lit. “the limbs or 
subsidiary divisions of the puirvaranga’), i.e. the different parts of 
the preliminaries to a dramatic performance. Now, we have seen 
above that the pirvaranga is described in the NS as the ordered se- 
quence of a given number of elements, or aigas. The name sandhy- 
anga refers, similarly, to a technical category that stems from the 
NS, where it is treated immediately after the category called san- 
dhi.”> The relevant passage in DhA 3.10-14 lists the sandhyangas 
together with the sandhis as one of the five means by which a literary 
work as a whole becomes capable of conveying the main aesthetic 
emotion to the spectator: 


The arrangement of sandhis and sandhyangas should be done with regard 
to the manifestation of rasa, [and] not out of the mere wish to carry out a 
practice prescribed by a treatise (sastra). [...] These are [the five] causes 
that make a literary work capable of suggesting the rasa. 


Before proceeding to Abhinavagupta’s remarks on sandhis and san- 
dhyangas, it is necessary to say something about the explanation of 


On sandhis and sandhyangas, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 132-137. As Ban- 
sat-Boudon remarks, more than junctures, as the term sandhi is literally trans- 
lated, sandhis and sandhyangas are segments, and are defined in the ABh as 
parts of the subject matter (arthdvayava, arthabhagarasi, kathavayava, katha- 
bhdaga) (ibid., p. 132, n. 240). 

sandhisandhyangaghatanam rasabhivyaktyapeksayd | na tu kevalayd sastrasthi- 
tisampdadanecchaya || DhA 3.12 || ... prabandhasya rasadinam vyaiijakatve ni- 
bandhanam || DhA 14cd |. Transl. based on INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 428. 
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this passage as found in the Vrtti (Anandavardhana’s auto-commen- 
tary on the DhA,”* of which Abhinavagupta’s Locana is a commen- 
tary). First of all, the examples taken to illustrate the point at stake 
are all borrowed from dramatic literature: Harsa’s Ratndvalz is the 
perfect illustration of a play where plot elements and their subsidia- 
ries (sandhis and sandhyangas) are properly composed according to 
the main rasa, the amorous (Srigdra), while Bhattanarayana’s Ve- 
nisamhara provides the paradigmatic example of a play where a 
blind reliance on the rules of plot composition provokes a failure in 
the effective communication of the appropriate rasa. In the second 
act of this play, the author has shown Duryodhana suddenly in love, 
in accordance with Bharata’s rule that the second act should display 
the sandhyanga called vildsa (“playful amorousness”), notwith- 
standing the inappropriateness and incompatibility of this emotion 
to the overall tone of the act, otherwise centred on the theme of war 
and vengeance. Secondly, and not really unexpectedly, the treatise 
(Sastra) mentioned in DhA 3.12 as the basis for plot composition is 
none other than Bharata’s NS (sastrasthitisampddanecchaya is 
glossed in the Vrtti as bharatamatdnusaranamatrecchaya “out of the 
wish merely to follow Bharata’s opinion’’), since this is the authority 
to be followed in matters of dramatics. Abhinavagupta’s sub-com- 
mentary, on the other hand, gives an unexpected twist to the passage, 
turning an apparently straightforward question — can the plot be 
creatively constructed in spite of the rules, provided it highlights the 
dominant rasa? — into a true problem of textual exegesis. 


On DhA 3.12, the Locana comments: 


[Anandavardhana] uses the word “mere” and the word “wish” [in the ka- 
rika| with the following intention: the sage Bharata has taught that the 
purpose of the sandhyangas is to bring about the excellence of the plot, 
which is instrumental in [the arousal of] rasa (rasaiigabhita), and not to 
produce an invisible [result] (adrstasampddana) or (va) to prevent the ob- 
stacles etc. (vighnddivarana) [from arising], as in the case of the limbs of 


the purvaranga.”° 


25 On the much debated question of the authorship of the Vriti, see INGALLS 1990, 


pp. 26-27. 


Locana ad DhA 3.12, p. 340: kevalasabdam icchasabdam ca prayuitjanasyayam 
asayah. bharatamunina sandhyanganam rasdngabhitam itivrttaprasastyotpa- 
danam eva prayojanam uktam. na tu pirvarangdngavad adrstasampadanam vi- 
ghnddivaranam va. Transl. based on INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 440. The text of 
the Nirnaya Sagar Edition (p. 185) reads adrstasampddanam vighnavaranam 


26 
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Such a view is further supported by a quotation from the NS, which 
supplies the definition of the purpose of sandhyangas given by Bha- 
rata: 


As [Bharata] has taught [in NS 19.51-52]: “The purpose of the [san- 
dhy|angas is observed to be sixfold in the sastra: 1) developing the desired 
topic [of the play]’’, 2) preserving the plot from decay, 3) enabling the 
performance to please [the audience], 4) concealing what has to be con- 
cealed, 5) expressing [the subject matter] in an outstanding way, 6) re- 
vealing what has to be revealed.”® 


If we follow Abhinavagupta’s commentary on DhA 3.12, it is clear 
that the sense we should give to NS 19.51-52 is that the sixfold pur- 
pose of the sandhyangas coincides with the production of an excel- 
lent plot, which is instrumental for rasa-appreciation. The use of this 
very quotation shows that Abhinavagupta is not completely keen on 
interpreting DhA 3.12 in terms of a conflict between rule-reliance 
and poetic sensitivity, because the production of a good plot leading 
to rasa is indeed what he believes Bharata teaches to be the purpose 
of the sandhyangas. Consequently, compliance with the rasa in the 
creation of a good plot-sequence is itself subject to regulation and is 
not a matter of individual taste. The quotation of NS 19.51-52 could 
then possibly be regarded as supporting an interpretation of the DhA 
passage in terms of conflicting rules and the hierarchy between dif- 
ferent rules. For instance, in case of conflict between the given suc- 
cession of the stages of the plot and the rasa one wishes to bring 
about, the rasa will be the leading factor in plot-composition, and 


instead of adrstasampddanam vighnddivaranam va. The translation would then 
be “[...] not the production of an unseen [result], i.e. the prevention from obsta- 
cles (vighndvarana), [which is the purpose of the limbs of the purvaranga].” 
Although this reading cannot be completely ruled out prior to a detailed exami- 
nation of the manuscripts of the Locana, as I try to show in this paper the pro- 
duction of an invisible result (adrsta) is not co-extensive with the protection 
from obstacles, since it refers, in the first place, to the satisfaction of the gods. 


27 T follow Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata’s passage to interpret the 


first purpose, in ABh ad NS 19.51, vol. II, p. 32: abhistasya prayojanasya ra- 
sasvadakrta [°krta conj.: °krto ABh] racand vistarand: “Developing, i.e. ex- 
panding, according to the rasa to be relished, the purpose aimed at [by the 
literary composition].” 


28 Locana ad DhA 3.12, p. 340: yathoktam: istasyarthasya racand vrttantasyanu- 


paksayah | rdgapraptih prayogasya guhyanam caiva githanam || aScaryavad 
abhikhyanam prakasyanam prakasanam | anganam sadvidham hy etad drstam 
Sastre prayojanam || (NS 19.51-52). Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 440, modi- 
fied. 
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some of the subsidiary stages of the plot could be omitted without 
any transgression of the primary rule taking place. However, the 
contrastive category introduced by Abhinavagupta at this point of 
his commentary on DhA 3.10-14, namely the “invisible” (adrsta) 
(lit. the “unseen,” i.e. what is beyond the range of the senses because 
of its supersensible nature), as well as in his own commentary on 
NS 19.51-52 in the ABh, make this interpretation rather weak. 


Now, Abhinavagupta does not comment directly on the com- 
pound sastrasthiti’ of DhA 3.12 as the Vrtti did, since both the dis- 
tribution of the sandhyangas according to a given sequence in the 
various acts of a play (as the avga vilasa in the second act), and 
compliance with the dominant rasa of the play, are the object of 
rules prescribed by Bharata, as it is made explicit through the quo- 
tation of NS 19.51-52. It therefore makes no sense for him to say 
that one has to harmonize his plot with the rasa, rather than with the 
rules stipulated by a treatise. The expression “not out of the mere 
wish to carry out a practice prescribed by a treatise (sastra)” must 
therefore point to a difference in the purpose following which one 
carries out a certain rule-bound activity, as indicated by the contras- 
tive category of the argas of the purvaranga. The latter are said to 
have a different purpose, in that they aim to produce something in- 
visible (adrsta), or to prevent the obstacles from hindering the per- 
formance, which implies that they do not primarily help in convey- 
ing the rasa. The failure of the author of the Venisamhdra in con- 
veying the heroic rasa (vira) is not due to his failure to understand 
that, although it is prescribed by Bharata, the sandhyanga called vi- 
ldsa should be avoided under specific circumstances, but to his fail- 
ure to interpret Bharata’s teachings in the proper way. On the proper 
use of sandhyangas, the Locana concludes: 


And later, in defining viladsa (amourousness) as a component of the prati- 
mukhasandhi, he [i.e. Bharata] says: “Vildsa is said to be a yearning for 
the enjoyment of rati” [NS 19.76]. The term “enjoyment of rati” is used 
to imply such vibhavas and the like as shall suggest the basic emotional 
drive (sthayibhava) of the main rasa of the play. [The author of the Veni- 
samhara] has failed to understand the meaning properly, for in that play 
the rasa in question is the heroic (vira).”? (Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, 
p. 440, emphasis mine.) 


29 Locana ad DhA 3.12, p. 340: tatas ca — samihd ratibhogarthd vilasah parikirti- 
tah | (NS 19.76) iti pratimukhasandhyangavilasalaksane. ratibhogasabda Gdhi- 
karikarasasthayibhavopavyaijaka-vibhavadyupalaksanarthatvena prayuktah, 
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Thus, the sense given by Abhinavagupta to DhA 3.12 (see n. 24) 
could be supplied as follows: 


The arrangement of sandhis and sandhyangas should be done with regard 
to the manifestation of rasa, [and] not out of the mere wish to carry out a 
practice prescribed by a treatise (Sastra) [without applying any reasoning 
concerning the very purpose of those rules]. 


Why is it not the case for the limbs of the piirvaranga? Going back 
to the aim of these limbs, this is the only occasion where an invisible 
result is mentioned in the Locana, and it is no accident that it should 
be mentioned not in connection to poetic elements, but rather to 
purely theatrical ones: the pirvarangdngas are in fact exclusively 
found in theatre. They find no place in poetic theory, for they are 
part of the spectacular or performative dimension of the play, not of 
the literary or dramatic one. But if the argas of the parvaranga are 
said to result in the production of something unseen (adrsta), should 
we assume that what the sandhyangas bring about, namely “excel- 
lence of the plot” (itivrttaprdasastya), has to be considered, by con- 
trast, to be a visible effect (drsta)? I will elaborate on this hypothesis 
shortly. With regard to the second aim of the limbs of the piirvaran- 
ga referred to, it is no surprise that the obstacles threatening the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a given activity — be it literary or not — 
should be warded off at the very beginning of the activity in ques- 
tion.*’ Moreover, the beginnings of Indian theatre are mythically 
marked by the occurrence of obstacles, personified by demonic be- 
ings who impeded the first performance to take place in front of an 
assembly of gods.*' What the causal link between the performance 
of the piirvaranga and the elimination of the obstacles is will be cla- 
rified in what follows. 


To sum up, in the Locana we find the following opposition: 


yathatattvam nadhigatartha iti, prakrto hy atra virarasah. See also INGALLS ET 
AL. 1990, p. 442, n. 17. 


On the difficulty of beginnings in India, see Malamoud as quoted in BANSAT- 
BOUDON 1992, pp. 69-70. On beginnings in treatises and on the need of an aus- 
picious verse or act (mangala) in order to ward off potential obstacles, see SLA- 
JE 2008 on Sastrarambha. 


On the accounts of the origins of the theatrical art in the NS and its commentary, 
see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 54-61, BANSAT-BOUDON 1997 and BANSAT- 
BOUDON 2004, pp. 50-53, 63-77. For an accurate analysis of the aesthetic failure 
of the first performance, see BANSAT-BOUDON 2012. 
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PURPOSE (prayojana) RESULT (phala) 
sandhyangas — itivrttaprasastyotpadana/ — [drsta?] 
rasdngabhita 
+ 
purvarangangas — adrstasampddana — adrsta 
— vighnadivarana —? 


In medieval models of practical rationality, the actions of a rational 
person generally imply a purpose (prayojana) which ultimately cor- 
responds to the expected result of that action (phala) provided no 
obstruction occurs. A farmer, for instance, will undertake to plant a 
seed in order to obtain crops, which will eventually be obtained pro- 
vided no heavy rains or draught takes place between the time of 
sowing and that of the harvest. The farmer, who is a rational agent, 
acts on the basis of the empirical observation of the said causal re- 
lation. There are actions, however, whose results are invisible to the 
ordinary man, as for instance ritual actions or actions having an ethi- 
cal bearing. The unseen results of these actions are taught by scrip- 
ture, as for instance in the famous Vedic formula: ““A man desirous 
of heaven should perform the fire oblation” (agnihotram juhuydat 
svargakamah). The causal link between the invisible object “hea- 
ven” and the action of sacrificing into the fire, which is the means 
to obtain it, cannot be known through empirical means, but only 
through scripture, since such objects lie beyond the range of the sen- 
ses.*’ In the same way, in the Locana passage (see n. 26), the impli- 
cation seems to be that one has to follow the prescriptions of the 
sastra alone when performing the limbs of the purvaranga if one 
wants to obtain an invisible result, since there is no other way to 
know empirically that one’s performance of them will lead to the 
expected result. 


Two questions should concern us here. First of all, what exactly 
is the double purpose of the limbs of the piirvaranga, and how are 
the two purposes connected to one another? Secondly, can the result 
of the pirvaranga called “invisible” (adrsta) be conceived as en- 
dowed with a “visible” (drsta) counterpart? In order to solve these, 


32 On the medieval model of “practical rationality” in its different Brahmanical 


and Buddhist versions, and its epistemic limits regarding actions undertaken for 
the sake of invisible realities, see BIARDEAU 1969, pp. 83-85, DAVID 2013, pp. 
273-274 and ELTSCHINGER 2013, pp. 103-134. 
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it is now necessary to delve into Abhinavagupta’s second major 
work on literary theory, the ABh. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE LIMBS OF THE PURVARANGA: 
THE ABH PASSAGE 


As already noted by Ingalls in a note to his translation of the passage 
of the Locana seen above (see n. 26) (INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 442, 
n. 14), the opposition between elements having an invisible result 
and elements aiming at a visible one, only suggested by way of a 
cursory remark in the Locana, is more accurately dealt with in the 
ABh and, we can add, it undergoes a major development there. Let 
us now turn to ABh ad NS 19.51-52, the passage dealing with the 
purpose of plot subdivisions (sandhyangas): 


The purpose of the [sandhy]angas is observed to be sixfold in the sastra. 
[NS 19.52cd] 


Abhinavagupta comments: 


As to the first purpose [of sandhyangas], [i.e developing the desired topic 
of the play (istarthasya racand@)], it is based on aesthetic relishing (camat- 
karakrta), [thus] it is validated just through a particular direct perception 
although it is seen in a smrti[-text]. It is not something invisible (adrsta), 
like [the purpose of] the twilight-worship (sandhyopdasana) and other [per- 
manent rites], or a [purpose] having both natures (ubhayariipa)[, i.e. vi- 
sible and invisible,] as in the case of the limbs of the pirvaranga. This is 
the sense. [The expression] “in [the] sastra” [used by Bharata] means: “in 
the Veda which is theatre.” 


We are now faced with a threefold type of purpose (prayojana) 
concerning: 


1. The subdivisions of the successive stages of plot development, 
or sandhyangas. 


2. The twilight worship or sandhyopdsana and other permanent 
rites. 


3. The limbs of the preliminary rite, or piirvarangdngas. 


33. ABh ad NS 19.52, vol. IIL, p. 32: ddyam tu prayojanam camatkarakrtam smrti- 


drstam api pratyaksavisesasiddham eva, na tu sandhyopasanddivad adrstam, 
napi pirvarangdangavad ubhayariipam ity arthah. Sastra iti natyatmake veda ity 
arthah. 
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In terms of category of purpose we can schematize: 


PRAYOJANA 
1. sandhyangas — camatkdarakrta (rasangabhiita = |drs- 
ta])** 
2. sandhyopdasanadi — adrsta 
3k purvarangdangas — ubhayaripa (=drstat+adrsta) 


If, as this passage seems to confirm, the sandhyangas have a visible 
purpose (drsta), which coincides with their being subservient to the 
aesthetic experience of rasa, and if religious rites such as the twi- 
light worship have an invisible one, what would then be the twofold 
purpose of the limbs of the piirvaranga, having an observable and 
unobservable nature at the same time? One possibility would be to 
connect this statement to the Locana passage, and thus read back the 
twofold-purpose assigned to the limbs of the pirvaranga here, into 
the two purposes listed there: 


PRAYOJANA PHALA 


purvarangangas — production of something in- — adrsta 
visible (adrstasampddana) 


— protection from the obstacles — [drsta?] 
(vighnadivarana [=drsta?)) 


However tempting such equation might look, it is not always neces- 
sarily sound to superimpose a scheme developed by an author in a 
later text on a previous work by the same author. According to In- 
galls, the contrast drawn by Abhinavagupta between the limbs of the 
purvaranga and the limbs of the sandhi is one between things having 
a religious purpose (adrsta, “invisible”), which would in turn give 
the purvaranga the character of a ritual similar to a Vedic sacrifice, 
and things having a purely secular one (drsta, “visible”), which he 


34 | take the first purpose of sandhyangas alone as paradigmatic for the group of 
six purposes listed by Bharata, since no separate explanation of the other five 
purposes is provided by Abhinavagupta, and since I take the compound camat- 
karakrta (“based on aesthetic relishing”) as a synonym of rasdngabhita (“in- 
strumental in [the arousal of] rasa”), which the Locana passage ad DhA 3.12 
recognizes as the property of the overall purpose of sandhyangas, i.e. the pro- 
duction of the “excellence of the plot.” 
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identifies with the beautification of the play. As he further explains 
on the basis of the ABh passage, the effect of the piirvaranga is not 
completely religious, but it is partly visible due to this same beauti- 
fying character: “After all, the parvaranga too can be beautiful.” 
(INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 442, n. 14). In my opinion, “religious” vs. 
“secular=beautiful,” are probably not the best candidates to make 
full sense of the terms drsta and adrsta with relation to the double 
purpose of the limbs of the piirvaranga. Their meaning needs to be 
ascertained through a closer analysis of the ABh passage, and by 
looking at other usages of the same words, and at the concepts they 
convey. In effect, this twofold scheme of visible and invisible pur- 
poses, to which correspond visible and invisible results, is one 
which is employed to a great extent by Abhinavagupta in the ABh, 
although its origin has to be searched for outside the realm of poetic 
theory since, as noticed above, it is neither used in the DhA and Vrt- 
ti, nor is it fully developed in the Locana. Its systematic application 
to dramatic theory appears to be an innovation of the ABh.*° 


A closer analysis of the three paradigmatic elements said to serve 
different sets of purposes reveals a clue about the possible sources 
for the concepts of visible and invisible purposes and results, bor- 
rowed by Abhinavagupta while making sense of the pirvaranga. 


35 The concept is indeed totally absent from the NS. Of course it is not possible to 


completely rule out the possibility that other commentators on Bharata’s NS 
applied the concepts of drsta and adrsta to dramatic theory. However, this does 
not seem to be the case if we judge from the extant fragments of these commen- 
taries as known to us from the ABh. As for the use of drsta and adrsta concepts 
in poetic theory, the terminology is not completely absent. We find it, namely 
in the work of Anandavardhana’s predecessor Vamana. In Kavydlamkarasitra 
1.5, poetry is given a double aim: “Good poetry has two purposes, an observable 
one and an unobservable one: it produces pleasure [for its appreciator] and re- 
nown [for its composer]” (kavyam sad drstadrstartham, pritikirtihetutvat). This 
means, according to the auto-commentary: “The observable purpose [of poetry] 
is beauty, since it produces pleasure [in the reader], while [its] unobservable 
purpose is due to the fact that it causes the renown [of the poet] (cdru drstapra- 
yojanam, pritihetutvat. adrstaprayojanam kirtihetutvat). Note that pleasure and 
renown are listed already in Bhamaha’s (7" c.) Kavydlamkdra 1.2cd as the two 
effects of poetry: “The composition of good poetry imparts fame and pleasure” 
(karoti kirtim pritim ca sddhukavyanibandhanam). As far as I can judge, Vama- 
na speaks of observable and unobservable aims of poetry with reference to the 
immediacy of the results: beauty is a visible purpose of poetry, since its result, 
i.e. the pleasure caused in the reader, can be immediately verified. Fame or 
renown, on the other hand, is not visible as such. This acceptation of drsta/adrs- 
ta is known to Abhinavagupta, but it is not exactly the model he has in mind 
here, as we shall see. 
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1, Sandhyangas and Drstaprayojana 


Apart from their being construed in accordance with the aesthetic 
emotion, a piece of information already provided in the Locana, the 
sandhyangas, says Abhinavagupta in the ABh (see n. 33), have their 
purpose observed in a smrti-text and validated through a special kind 
of direct perception. The smrti-text invoked here is, I believe, none 
other than the NS, as the authoritative treatise where the rules of 
theatre are laid down. This conforms to the classification of sruti 
and smrti under the same category of sdstra (as opposed to itihasa 
“history” and kdvya “poetry’’), discussed by Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary on sandhis and sandhyangas in the Locana passage ad 
DhA 3.12.*° It moreover agrees with the widespread medieval mean- 
ing of smrti as a codified non-Vedic scripture.*’ According to the 
analysis carried out by Mimamsakas and Dharmasastra authors, 
smrti-texts contain regulations pertaining to both domains, the em- 
pirical and the ethical-ritual. Some regulations have a purpose that 
is visible (drsta), for they clearly serve some practical transaction, 
such as the rules about inter-caste marriage, food consumption, etc., 
while others have an invisible purpose (adrsta), insofar as no result 
can be empirically observed from their performance, as for instance 
in the case of the Astaka, a ceremony performed for the ancestors. 
One would not know about the causal relation between ethical-ritual 
actions and their unseen results if they were not laid down in a scrip- 
ture. As a consequence, when the purpose of an action prescribed 


36 Locana ad DhA 3.12: iha prabhusammitebhyah Srutismrtiprabhrtibhyah karta- 
vyam idam ity G@jnamatraparamarthebhyah Sastrebhyo ye na vyutpannah, na ca- 
py asyedam vrttam amusmat karmana ity evam yuktiyuktakarmaphalasamban- 
dhaprakatanakarikebhyo mitrasammitebhya itihdsasastrebhyo labdhavyutpat- 
tayah, atha cavasyam vyutpddyah prajarthasampddanayogyatakranta rajapu- 
traprayads tesam hrdayadnupravesamukhena caturvargopdyavyutpattir Gdheya. 
hrdayanupravesas$ ca rasdsvadamaya eva. “Princes, who are not educated in 
scripture — those works of sruti, smrti, etc. which consist in commands, like 
those of a master, to do this or that — and who have not received instruction 
from history, which like a friend reveals to us the connection of cause and effect 
as endowed with reasoning such as ‘this result came from such an act,’ and who 
are therefore in pressing need of instruction, for they are given the power to 
accomplish the wants of their subjects, can be given instruction in the four goals 
of man only by entering into their hearts. And what enters into the heart is the 
relish of rasa (rasdsvdda).” (Transl. INGALLS ET AL. 1990, p. 437, slightly mo- 
dified.) 

On the shift of the meaning of “smrti” from memorized traditional customs to 
non-Vedic normative texts, see BRICK 2006 and YOSHIMIZU 2012, pp. 643-647. 
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by a scripture is not seen, one is allowed to infer that the rule for the 
performance of the action in question must have an invisible pur- 
pose and therefore an expected invisible result. However, according 
to a principle of economy, when the purpose is empirically ascer- 
tainable there is no need to search further for an invisible purpose.* 
To say that the purpose of the sandhyangas which is the develop- 
ment of the desired subject matter of a play is contained in a smrti- 
text, and that this purpose is ascertained through a particular percep- 
tion, suggests in my view an analogous kind of rule analysis: a rule 
has a visible purpose when a result is directly observed as caused by 
the performance of the action they prescribe, which is the means of 
realization of that expected result. In the case of the sandhyangas, 
we can certainly ascertain a causal link between the proper arrange- 
ment of the plot-segments in a play, and the development of the de- 
sired topic of the play, namely when we savour the emotion that is 
conveyed by the literary composition. This savouring or delectation 
(camatkdra) is, according to the aesthetic theory propounded by 
Abhinavagupta, a kind of perceptive knowledge, a perception sui 
generis.” 


2. Sandhyopdasana and Adrstaprayojana 


As its name indicates, the sandhyopdasana is worship (updsana) per- 
formed in the morning and evening twilight (sandhyd) through a se- 
quence of fixed actions.“° According to a well-known classification, 
first laid down by Mimamsakas and largely adopted by the other 
schools and in Dharmasastras, religious acts or rites can be divided 
into three broad categories: obligatory regular rites performed on 


38 This principle, known as the rule of economy in postulating something invisible 
(adrstakalpandalpiyasi nyadyya), or Ockham’s razor (KATAOKA 2010, p. 137), is 
already laid down in the Sabarabhdsya (ad 2.1.7), and becomes very wide- 
spread within and beyond ritual exegesis. That it was known and used by Abhi- 
navagupta in the ABh is testified by a variation on the same theme in a passage 
of the first chapter, ABh ad NS 1.84-86, vol. I, p. 31: evam sarvatra drstam api 
sadrsopalaksanantam prayojanam utpreksyam. sarvathda tadalabhe niyamddrs- 
tam eva. “Similarly, some visible purpose as well has to be imagined for each 
and every [element of the theatrical performance], through the indirect mention 
of similar [things]. And in every case, if a [visible purpose] is not obtainable, 
an invisible [one based on] restriction [in performance has to be] necessarily 
[postulated].” 


3° See GNOLI 1968, p. xxxv. 


4° On sandhyd worship, see for instance KANE 1941, vol. II.1, pp. 312-321. 
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fixed occasions (nitya), occasional rites (naimittika) and rites per- 
formed to obtain a certain desired result (kGmya). Sandhya worship 
is considered to belong to the first group of obligatory rites, as stated 
also in Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka (TA 26.12-13). Although Mri- 
mamsakas do not, as far as I am aware, directly connect the three 
categories of rituals with rules aiming at visible or invisible results, 
Kane quotes a text belonging to the corpus of juridical literature, 
namely Apararka’s (12 c.) commentary on the Ydjfiavalkyasmrti, 
in which the content of smdrta rules is divided into various catego- 
ries on the basis of a previous text, the Bhavisyapurdna. Among 
these types of purposes for smdrta rules are found the very three 
used by Abhinavagupta in the passage under discussion: those hav- 
ing a visible purpose (drsta), those having an invisible one (adrsta), 
and those having both (drstadrsta). The example for a purely adrs- 
tarthasmrti is, according to this source, none other than the twilight 
worship.”' Following the type of analysis implemented by both Mi- 
mamsakas and jurists, such a rule would have the Veda as the source 
of its validity, since its purpose is not seen, and it has a result which 
we could call “religious.” 


3. Pirvarangdangas and Drstddrstaprayojana 


As in the other two cases, it may be useful to look at similar types 
of rule-analysis discussed by Mimamsaka and Dharmasastra au- 
thors. Again, the quotation by Apararka might be of help since, de- 
spite the fact that his work is later than Abhinavagupta, and its 
source, the Bhavisyapurdna, was possibly unknown to Bharata’s 
commentator, the two share a very similar conception of rules hav- 
ing a twofold purpose (drstadrstartharupa, ubhayariipa), and could 
thus be thought to reflect a common view. Moreover, the idea that 
rules can have more than one purpose goes back to older Mimamsa 
sources. The example provided by the Bhavisyapurdana is the rule 
according to which a brahmanical student should carry a staff made 


41 KANE 1946, p. 840, n.1634. I am not certain about what Mimamsakas would 


regard as the result of the particular rite of sandhya. It could be noted here that 
in Manu 2.101 sandhyds are said to purify one from the sins committed during 
night and day. The discussion about nitya rites in general and their result, dev- 
eloped in his various works by Kumarila, has been analyzed in detail in YOSHI- 
MIZU 2007. 


See YOSHIMIZU 2012, pp. 667-669, with “religious” meaning “pertaining to the 
sphere of dharma, which is the domain of the Veda.” 
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of palasa-wood. This rule clearly has as its purpose the protection 
of the student. However, the restriction that the staff should be made 
of palasa and not of some other material, has an invisible purpose. 
The idea that, within a rule having a visible purpose, the restriction 
to perform an action in a particular manner aims at an invisible re- 
sult, is already present in Kumarila’s discussion of smdrta rules, at 
Tantravarttika 1.3.2. The principle is called “restrictive injunction” 
(niyamavidhi) and it allows the Mimamsa thinker to preserve the re- 
ligious function of some rules and their consequent basis in the 
Veda, despite their clearly visible purpose. The paradigmatic exam- 
ple in the context of smdrta rules* is that a student should obey his 
teacher. Following common sense, showing obeisance to a master 
has the visible purpose of pleasing him and thus prompting him to 
teach. However, the restriction concerning obedience to one’s tea- 
cher as the preferred procedure over other means, such as making 
donations and the like, which are amenable to the same result, has 
an invisible purpose (adrstartha), namely to establish an “invisible 
potency” (apurva) leading the student to the completion of his stu- 
dies bereft of obstacles.“ In this light and despite the fact that Abhi- 
navagupta never uses the term aparva, unlike Kumarila and his suc- 
cessors, the purpose of the limbs of the piérvaranga, which is the 
prevention from obstacles, can be considered to be equally invisible. 
Should then the particle va in the Locana passage “na tu 
purvarangangavad adrstasampddanam vighnddivaranam va” (see 


43 Within Vedic exegesis and in the work of later Mimamsa authors, the typical 


example of a restrictive injunction is that which enjoins the sacrificer to beat 
the unhusked rice with a mortar and pestle before preparing the sacrificial cake. 
This injunction has the observable (drsta) purpose of having the rice husked in 
order to prepare the cake, but it aims at the same time at an unobservable (adrs- 
ta) effect through a restriction in the means of obtaining husked rice, namely 
by using a mortar and pestle and not, say, one’s fingernails. See KANE 1962, 
vol. V.2, pp. 1229-1230 and YOSHIMIZU 2012, p. 669. 


Tantravarttika 1.3.2: tasmGt saty api drstarthatve sambhdavyate vedamilatvam 
niyamadrstasiddher ananyapramanakatvat. ... drstam ca prito gurur adhydpa- 
yisyatity evam Gdi nispadyate. niyamdc cavighnasamaptyarthadpurvasiddhih. 
“Even if serving an observable purpose, (the obedience to one’s teacher) can be 
regarded as based on the Veda because the establishment of an invisible [pur- 
pose] through restriction has no other means of knowledge [except the Veda]. 
[...] It is true that we observe that a teacher is willing to teach (his student) if 
pleased (by any means); but (if the student always obeys his teacher) following 
the [smdrta] restriction, he establishes an apirva [i.e., unobservable potency] 
that leads to the completion (of his study) without interruption.” (Text and 
transl. YOSHIMIZU 2012, p. 670, n. 26, modified.) ““Without interruption” trans- 
lates here the term avighna’, literally “without obstacles.” 
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n. 26) be intended as pointing out an option rather than an exclusive 
alternative? What would then be the visible purpose of the limbs of 
the piirvaranga advocated in the ABh though absent in the Locana 
passage? 

For the time being, to our initial scheme the following can be 
added: 


PRAYOJANA PHALA 
purvarangangas — adrstasampddana — adrsta 
— vighnddivarana [=adrsta] — [adrsta] 

es — drsta 


In order to supply the missing elements, I will next look at other 
statements in the ABh regarding the twofold purpose of the limbs of 
the pirvaranga. In the analysis Abhinavagupta pursues in the fifth 
chapter of his commentary devoted to the purvaranga, and partly in 
the fourth chapter as well, the distinction between elements per- 
formed behind the curtain and elements performed in front of the 
spectators becomes relevant, not so much in terms of their being 
directly performed in front of an audience or not, but in terms of the 
variety in the type of rule analysis implemented for them. Both pha- 
ses of the piirvaranga, to be sure, are grasped by the audience 
through direct perception, though by different sense faculties (music 
being the object of hearing, and dance of sight). However, their pur- 
pose as objects of rule regulation can be known either through direct 
perception or through other epistemic means, i.e. scripture. 


“ADRSTA” AS THE PURPOSE OF RULE RESTRICTION 
(NIYAMADRSTA) 


As mentioned above, the first phase of the piirvaranga is performed 
behind a curtain, thus hidden from the spectators. It consists mainly 
of a musical phase, and includes nine limbs, from the arrangement 
of the orchestra on stage (pratydhdara) to the rendering of the first 
musical piece combining singing and instrument playing (Gsdrita). 
In the fifth chapter of the ABh, Abhinavagupta regards this group of 
limbs to be performed behind the curtain as having a visible purpose 
(drstartha), i.e. an empirically ascertainable goal: without the arran- 
gement of the orchestra on stage, without tuning the instruments and 
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training the voice, in other words without the raw material or the 
causal complex necessary for the production of a performance, how 
can a play ever take place?* However, despite the fact that the limbs 
performed behind the stage curtain have such an evident role to play 
in the theatrical performance, and although they take place hidden 
from the eyes of the spectators, the actions prescribed for those 
limbs have to be executed exactly in the way taught by the sdstra, 
and in no other way. This explains why they can be considered to 
have an additional invisible purpose, which is expressed through a 
double analogy: 


In the absence of the pratyahara (i.e. the arrangement of the musical in- 
struments on stage) and the other limbs [performed behind the curtain], in 
fact, the causal complex (sdmagri) consisting in [the arrangement of the 
group of] the singers, and other [preliminary actions that are necessary for 
a theatrical performance], remains incomplete. How, then, can a theatrical 
performance take place? Indeed, it is certainly not possible to make a cloth 
without threads, brush, loom etc. [The same applies to the pratyahara etc. 
as well,] with the exception that, as we will teach, [their performance ac- 
cording to the rules laid down in the Natyasastra] has an additional pur- 
pose, due to the restriction (niyamaprayojana)[in performance intended 
for an invisible result], just as the act of eating while facing the east.*° 


The analogy of the cloth is commonly used in Nyaya-Vaisesika to 
illustrate the conditional complex (sdmagri) which is necessary to 
bring about an effect.*’ Just as a cloth cannot be produced without 
the threads, the brush, the loom and the other causes, so a theatrical 
performance cannot be produced if the musical orchestra is not sitt- 
ing on stage, if the singers have not warmed up their voices and if 
the musicians have not tuned their instruments, i.e. if the group of 
limbs performed behind the curtain have not been executed. This 
purpose alone would have been sufficient to justify the performance 
of these angas as part of the purvaranga. However, an additional 


45 ABhad NS 5.17-20, vol. I, p. 214: evam tavad antaryavanikanganam drstartha 


eva prayogah, tany antarena prayogasyaivdsampatteh. “Tn this way, the perfor- 
mance of the elements behind the curtain has first of all an observable aim, in 
that a performance cannot be produced without them.” 


46 ABhad NS 5.5-7, vol. I, p. 209: pratyahardadikena hy angena vind gdyanddisa- 


magryasampatteh katham natyaprayogah. na hy aho kila tantuturivemader vind 
(vind conj. Ed., om. mss.) sakyah patah kartum. kevalam pranmukhannabhoja- 
navan niyamaprayojanatvam apiti (conj. Ed., niyojanatve ’piti mss.) vaksyate. 


47 See for instance FOUCHER 1949, pp. 103-106. 
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element is brought in by Abhinavagupta through the second analo- 
gy. It is not completely evident from this terse passage what Abhi- 
navagupta has in mind when he talks about the purpose due to res- 
triction as the additional purpose of the limbs of the piirvarariga per- 
formed behind the curtain. The maxim which is the source of his 
analogy is acommon one and, in its classical phrasing, the rule that 
“one should eat food facing the east” (pranmuko ’nnani bhuiijita) is 
quoted in many different contexts, including Dharmasastra and M1- 
mamsa sources.** 


In order to understand how the second analogy works in the con- 
text of the ABh, we therefore need to look closer at both internal and 
external evidence. To be sure, the same analogy of eating towards 
the east is used in two other instances in the ABh. Both instances 
make it clear that a restriction (niyama), concerning the way of per- 
forming an action that has already a visible purpose, aims at “the 
unseen” (adrsta).” The idea is therefore quite similar to the Mimam- 
saka “restrictive injunction” (niyamavidhi) seen above, by which 
smarta rules can acquire a double purpose and result in both seen 


48 According to BENSON 2010, p. 526, the source of this principle is to be found 
in juridical texts, namely the dharmasitras. The Kiirmapurana quotes it twice 
(Karmapurdna 2.12.63.1 and 2.19.1.2: praimuko ’nnani bhuijita siryabhimu- 
kha eva va}). In Manavadharmasastra (henceforth MDhS) 2.51-52, the same 
principle is found with a slightly different formulation: samahrtya tu tad bhai- 
ksam yavad artham amayayd | nivedya gurave ’$niyad Gcamya pranmukhah su- 
cih || dyusyam pranmukho bhunkte yasasyam daksinamukhah | sriyam pratyan- 
mukho bhunkte rtam bhunkta udahmukhah ||. “After collecting as much alms- 
food as he needs without guile, he should present it to his teacher, purify himself 
by sipping some water, and eat it facing the east. Facing the east while eating 
procures long life; facing the south procures fame; facing the west procures 
prosperity; and facing the north procures truth.” (Text and transl. by Olivelle.) 


4 ABhad NS 33.1, vol. IV, p. 396. anena ca phalavailaksanyam api vyakhydtam. 


gandharvasya prayoktari pradhanyenddrstaphalatvad |pradhanyenddrstapha- 
latvad conj.: pradhanyena drstaphalatvdd Ed.]. ganasya tu... drstam mukhyam 
phalam pranmukhabhojanavat tv adrstam apy astu. “By this [reasoning], we 
have explained even the difference in the result [of gandharva and gana music], 
since the result of gdndharva is mainly an invisible one and it concerns the 
performer. [The music added to drama and called] (gana), on the contrary, [...] 
has as its main result (phala) something visible (drsta). However, just like in 
taking food facing eastwards, it also has an invisible (adrsta) [result].”” ABh ad 
NS 32.421, vol. IV, p. 389: anye tu drstaprayojane ’pi niyamdd adrstam [niya- 
mad adrstam conj. : niyamdd adrstaprayojane ’pi niyamad adrstam Ed.) bhoja- 
napranmukhatvavad iti. “Others [maintain that] although there is a visible result 
(drstaprayojana), an invisible result is also [attained] because of a restriction, 
just as in facing the east while eating.” 
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and unseen fruits. For the Mimamsa thinker Kumarila, however, the 
particular restriction prescribed for the performance of a certain ac- 
tion has an invisible result (adrsta) which coincides with an apurva 
and helps in the production of the final result of the whole sacrifice, 
a position which is not found as such in the ABh. 


The closest parallel to Abhinavagupta’s formulation of the ana- 
logy of eating while facing the east, functioning as a typical illustra- 
tion of an action producing an invisible result (adrsta) through a res- 
triction (niyama), is found in Candrananda’s (7"-8" c.?)°° commen- 
tary on Vaisesikasiitra 6.2.2. The mila text has established that the 
result of actions prescribed by the sdstra is ripened by the performer 
of that action (VS 6.1.5). It then proceeds to establish that the per- 
formance of those actions aims at felicity (abhyudaya), when they 
are not performed with a view to their visible goal (VS 6.2.1). Vai- 
Sesikasiitra 6.2.2 provides a list of those actions aiming at the unseen 
(adrsta), among which are actions for which the sastra prescribes 
various restrictions in performance. According to the commentator, 
an example of an action with a special restriction concerning direc- 
tion (diriniyama), is that of consuming one’s meal facing the east. If 
one does not perform eating with its visible result, i.e. satiety, in 
mind, then the performance aims at religious merit (dharma).”' 


%° About the date of Candrananda there is little certainty. Abhinavagupta likely 


knew his commentary on the VS, as he quotes a lost work by one Bhatta Can- 
drananda in one of his own works. This might be the same person as Candra- 
nanda the VS commentator, who is moreover believed to have lived in Kashmir 
(see ISAACSON 1995, pp. 141-142). I thank Isabelle Ratié for this reference. 


3! VS 6.2.2.: abhisecanopavasabrahmacaryagurukulavasavanaprasthyayajiiada- 


naproksanadinnaksatramantrakdlaniyamdas cddrstaya |. “Ablution, fast, absti- 
nence, residence in the house of the preceptor, life in the state of an anchorite, 
sacrifice, gifts donation, consecration by sprinkling, restrictions concerning di- 
rection, constellation, ritual formula and time, [all these] aim at the invisible.” 
Vrtti ad VS 6.2.2, p. 48: ditiniyamah — ‘pranmukho ’nndani bhuiijita.’ ... evam 
etat sarvam drstaprayojanatiraskarena prayujyamanam dharmaya sampadyata 
iti. “A restriction about spatial direction [is to be found, for instance, in the rule] 
‘one should take food facing the East.’ [...] Thus all these [actions], which are 
performed without resorting to their visible purpose, are produced in view of 
religious merit (dharma).” Note that other commentators take niyama as a se- 
parate element of the long coordinative compound in VS 6.2.2, with the 
meaning of “religious observance,” while Candrananda takes niyama separately 
with all the elements starting with direction (dis-), so that there are restrictions 
concerning direction (diriniyama), constellation (naksatraniyama), ritual for- 
mula (mantraniyama) and time (kdlaniyama). 
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Despite the great conceptual and semantic similarity between 
Abhinavagupta’s and Candrananda’s formulations, the former does 
not explicitly equate the invisible result achieved through rule res- 
trictions (niyamddrsta) to dharma, while the latter does not seem to 
acknowledge a double purpose for those restricted actions when he 
says that the visible purpose is set aside (tiraskdra), probably fol- 
lowing the sitra’s formulation that the visible purpose is absent 
(drstabhdave, in VS 6.2.1) for them. Is it then legitimate to consider 
Abhinavagupta’s niyamddrsta as an equivalent of the apiirva invo- 
ked by Kumarila in TV 1.3.2, the invisible purpose aimed at through 
the restriction about paying obeisance to one’s master and resulting 
in the absence of obstacles? This might not be the case: first of all, 
Abhinavagupta never uses the term “apiirva” as a synonym of 
“adrsta’; second, and more crucially, it seems to me that that the 
kind of causality implied by Kumarila’s analysis of niyamddrsta 
would be far too mechanical for Abhinavagupta who is, unlike the 
champion of Vedic exegesis Kumarila, reluctant to deny any kind of 
agency to the deities in the attainment of a religious result.** It 
should also be pointed out that for Abhinavagupta the production of 
an invisible result through restrictive rules is not the only possible 
way to achieve an “adrsta,” and certainly not the only way for the 
limbs of the parvaranga. Other kinds of causalities are envisaged by 
the author of the ABh between the performance of the limbs of the 
purvaranga and the “unseen,” “adrsta.” 


“ADRSTA” AS THE RESULT KNOWN THROUGH A 
SCRIPTURE: WARDING OFF THE DEMONS WHILE 
PLEASING THE GODS 


Far from consigning the production of adrsta in the pirvaranga to 
a strict adherence to the rules, which automatically brings about 
some invisible result, as in the Mimamsaka analysis of ritual action, 
Abhinavagupta has demons and gods also play a role in the prelimi- 
naries of Sanskrit theatre. After all, as we saw earlier in the Locana 
passage, the purvaranga aims at removing potential obstacles that 
may hinder the performance and that actually disturbed the first my- 
thical representation. However, a direct causal link between the pro- 
duction of an adrsta (or apurva) and the removal of obstacles such 


>? As is well known, the gods play a minor role in the analysis of sacrificial action 
conducted by Mimamsa authors. They are considered, namely, as nothing but 
names constituting the addressee of the sacrificial oblation. See CLOONEY 1997. 
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as the one advocated by Kumarila is never called for in Abhinava- 
gupta’s analysis.°’ The obstacles imagined as demons threatening a 
Sanskrit play are, in effect, not really destroyed; they are appeased 
insofar as they are, just like the gods, satisfied by the performance 
of the purvaranga. The pacification of the obstacles can be consi- 
dered an invisible purpose of the limbs of the piirvaranga, since this 
purpose is known only through the sastra, and not through any other 
means of knowledge. Abhinavagupta explains it in his commentary 
on NS 4.271cd-272ab. The relevant verse in the NS reads: 


After the orchestra has been properly arranged [on stage], o best among 
the twice-borns, the practitioners (understand “the musicians and the sing- 
ers”) should perform the song called dsGrita.™* 


In order to justify the absence of the intermediate elements between 
the pratyahdra (first limb) and Gsdarita (last limb), Abhinavagupta 
takes the verse to refer to the entire group of limbs performed in the 
first phase of the purvaranga: 


By this [verse], the following is taught: this injunction to perform [the 
asarita applies] once the whole collection of limbs [of the pirvaranga] 
occurring behind the curtain has been executed. The visible result 
(drstaphala) of this [group of limbs], whose essence if the singing of 
meaningless syllables, consists in an introduction to the performance of 
instrumental music that will follow [in the second phase of the pir- 
varanga]. Moreover, it has a result that is [known only] through the sastra, 
i.e. the pacification of the obstacles by satisfying the daityas etc. 


In this passage, a visible result is contrasted to a scriptural one (sa- 
striyaphala) that coincides with the pacification of the obstacles. 
This agrees in principle with what was stated above with regard to 


33° The direct causality between the production of an adrsta and the removal of 


obstacles was also advocated by some early Buddhist authors to explain the 
practice of composing an auspicious verse (marigala) before the beginning of a 
treatise. This adrsta corresponds to merit (punya), which is regarded as the di- 
rect cause of the removal of obstacles, as for instance in Sthiramati’s commen- 
tary on Vasubandhu’s Madhyantavibhaga, and in YaSomitra on Vasubandhu’s 
Abhidharmakosabhasya (cf. SLAJE 2007, p. 17, and n. 27). 


NS 4.271 cd-272ab: krtva kutapavinyadsam yathavad dvijasattamah || dsaritapra- 
yogas tu tatah karyah prayoktrbhih |. 

55 ABh ad NS 4.271cd-272ab, vol. I, p. 184: tena tad uktam bhavati — antaryava- 
nikagate Suskaksaraprayogapranabhavisyadatodyaprayogaprastavandtmake 
drstaphale [drstaphale conj.: drstaphala’ Ed.] daityadiparitosanaya tadvigh- 
nasamanasastriyaphale ca prayukte ’tigakalape ’yam prayogavidhih. 


54 
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Kumarila’s analysis of smdrta rules: warding off the obstacles to 
ensure a successful performance is an invisible purpose that we can 
only learn about through scripture (here through Ssdstra, i.e. the 
NS).*° However, it would be a mistake to consider Abhinavagupta’s 
analysis a direct application of the Mimamsaka model, since the obs- 
tacles are prevented only insofar as they get satisfied by the perfor- 
mance of music in the piérvaranga, and not by means of an imper- 
sonal potency that is produced through strict rule observance. This, 
in fact, is not a case of restrictive injunction leading to an invisible 
result. 


Now, to please the obstacles or demons is the invisible aim of the 
first phase of the piirvaranga, and this is what the sastra tells us. 
Yet, demons are neither the only category of beings that have to be 
satisfied through the parvaranga, nor the main one.*’ Quoting his 
master Bhatta Tauta, whose opinions Abhinavagupta usually makes 
his own, he says: 


Our teacher [Bhatta Tauta] maintains: unless the demons are acting as ob- 
stacles and [other obstructive means], what is the need for a piirvaranga 
[to be performed] on the basis of rules? The [parvaranga], in fact, is main- 
ly the cause of satisfaction of the deities installed in the [various] parts of 
the playhouse, because of [their] action[s] protecting against the obstacles. 
And it is only due to invariable connection (ndntarityaka) that demons are 
satisfied. Once the obstacles have occurred, [it makes sense to perform 
the] pirvaranga.* 


5° Here the opposition between drsta and adrsta is definitely of an epistemological 
order. In his translation of the Codanasitra of the Slokavarttika, K. Kataoka 
explains the dichotomy of the “seen” (drsta) vs. the “heard” (sruta), parallel to 
the one between the “perceptible world” (drsta) and the “imperceptible one” 
(adrsta), common in the Sabarabhasya, as originating from a contrast between 
pramanas in terms of their objects, namely direct perception (pratyaksa) vs. 
scriptural teaching (upadesa). Religiously, the same dichotomy is configured in 
terms of the worldly vs. the dharmic (KATAOKA 2010, p. 343, n. 287). 


This is in accordance with NS 5.45-52, which provides a list of all the various 
semi-divine and divine beings that are satisfied by the performance of the va- 
rious limbs of the piirvaranga. 


8 ABh ad NS 1.56cd-57ab, vol. I, p. 25 : asmadupaddhayas tu — yavad daityais 
tatra vighnddydcaranam na krtam tavat pirvarangasya vidhipirvakasya ko ’va- 
kasah. sa hi vighnaraksakaranena mandapabhaganivesitadevataparitosahetuh 
pradhanyena, nantariyakatayéa ca daityaparitosakaranam. vighnGs tu yada jatas 
tatah prabhrti pirvarangah. 


57 
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The causal sequence outlined in this passage has the action of the 
obstacles as the main reason for doing the pirvaranga: actors per- 
form the pirvaranga in order to protect the performance against 
obstacles. This, however, is not an automatic process, nor does it 
explain the particular chain of actions performed in the piirvaranga. 
Since the gods appointed to the various parts of theatre*’ exercise a 
protective action against the obstacle, they have to be satisfied, or 
propitiated, so that they bestow their protection as a result. How do 
they get pleased? Through the various songs, dances etc., occurring 
in the limbs of the piirvaranga. As a by-product, or secondary result, 
the demons are also pleased through the songs of the first part of the 
purvaranga. Here, the aesthetic quality of the puirvaranga definitely 
plays a role, but this is certainly not a visible purpose, as Ingall’s 
equation “drsta=secular=beautiful” would imply. We know that the 
gods are pleased through beautiful dances and songs not because we 
can directly cognize it, but because the scriptures tell us so. If it were 
not for the mythical account recalled in the NS, and for a direct in- 
junction to do so, no one would perform the piirvaranga, let alone 
in a way conforming to a scripture! 


I will now look at the third qualification of the couple “drsta’’/ 
“adrsta’” in the context of the purpose of the limbs of the pirva- 
ranga. 


“ADRSTA” AS A RESULT BROUGHT ABOUT 
BY AN EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTY 


Concerning the twofold result of the limbs occurring in the second 
phase of the piirvaranga, their observable result mainly consists in 
introducing the common spectator to the theatrical reality and its 
dimension, as well as to some of the specific features of the forth- 
coming play. Abhinavagupta cleverly creates a series of correspon- 
dences between these limbs of the piirvaranga and some effect help- 
ful to the play. Thus the benediction (ndndi) attracts the attention of 
the spectators, while the cari and mahdacari introduce the amorous 
and the heroic rasas, and the trigata the comic, a rasa appealing 
even to the uneducated audience. One by one, the elements of the 
second phase of the piirvaranga are connected to a result which is 


»° The installation of deities in the various parts of the auditorium, following the 
construction of a playhouse, is rendered necessary in order to protect the per- 
formance against obstacles. This installation is accompanied by a ceremony of 
worship, which forms the topic of the third chapter of the NS. 
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called “visible” since it can be directly verified for every perfor- 
mance. Although elements of the second phase of the purvaranga 
are more easily linked with the forthcoming play and its literary di- 
mension, and consequently with the savouring of rasa, the function 
of the so-called bahiryavanikdngas does not exhaust itself in it. Says 
Abhinavagupta: 


In this way, [the group of limbs] at the beginning of a theatrical perfor- 
mance, starting with the gitaka song and the pindi dances and ending with 
the prarocana, indeed conforms to the ways of the world (laukikanusarin). 
In this regard, one should not raise the question whether any of these limbs 
has the capacity [to produce something] (samarthya), whether [some- 
thing] has to be achieved (/aksyatva) [through them], etc., because their 
performance concerns the unsophisticated [spectators]. Therefore, this 
[group of limbs] has nothing extra-worldly (alaukika) in itself. It is only 
because theatre has mainly the nature of a composition [that some alauki- 
ka components] have to be added, in order to provide variety [in the per- 
formance of the purvaranga], and so as to produce an invisible [result]. 
This has to be borne in mind, so let us not run on at too great length with 
it. 


The opposition laukika/alaukika (“worldly’/“extra-worldly”) fos- 
tered in this passage is not the same as the one seen above, i.e. lau- 
kika vs. Sastriya as “actions motivated by worldly purposes” and 
“actions whose motive we can only know through a scripture.” The 
motive of this second series of limbs is indeed visible since their use 
is self-evident: they help the unsophisticated ones, by preparing and 
introducing them gradually to the spectacle they are going to wit- 
ness. This alone would be enough to justify their performance be- 
fore a play. However, to this phase of the piirvaranga are added ele- 
ments which do not seem to have any practical aim other than 
charming the spectator. These elements are often called alaukika in 
the ABh, not because they are of a suprasensitive or otherworldly 
nature, but since they belong to the sphere of theatre, which is dif- 
ferent from the mundane sphere albeit not totally divorced from it.°! 


6° ABh ad NS 5.26-29, vol. I, p. 220: tathaiva natyarambhe gitakapindyddipraro- 


canantam laukikanusary eva. natra kasyacid angasya samarthyalaksyatvadi co- 
daniyam, sukumdarajanavisayatvdd asya prayogasya. tasman ndlaukikam kiiicid 
etad. kevalam natyasya racanapradhdanydd vaicitryena yojaniyam adrstasam- 
pattaye ceti mantavyam ity alam bahuna. 


61 JT am currently preparing an article dealing with the status of “artifice” and its 


relation to the “natural” in Indian theatre (see GANSER forthcoming). 
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A typical example of an extraordinary element would be dance, 
whose insertion in the purvaranga occurs as an addition to an alrea- 
dy existent whole.” However, even other elements of the parvaran- 
ga such as songs, or instrumental music may be considered alaukika, 
in the sense that they do not occur as such in the ordinary world. 
These elements are said to introduce variety (vaicitrya), seen as a 
beautifying factor, into the performance. This same beauty charms 
the spectator and entices him into the performed events he is attend- 
ing.* Since this adherence to the performance is necessary for the 
appreciation of the rasa, the purpose which is variety can be consi- 
dered a visible one, akin to that of the sandhyangas. At the same 
time, these elements produce an unspecified unobservable result, 
possibly again through the intermediary of the gods’ satisfaction, 
although we would have liked Abhinavagupta to linger somewhat 
longer on the connection between alaukika elements and invisible 
purposes.™ 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, different but connected values are assigned to the oppo- 
site concepts of “seen” or (drsta) and “unseen” (adrsta), in the per- 
formance of the different phases that make up the preliminaries of a 
play in Indian theatre. The concept of visible purpose (drstaprayo- 
jana) in the context of the piirvaranga always refers to the fact that 
certain actions regulated by text-bound rules aim at directly perceiv- 
able results, i.e. they have an evident usefulness for the theatrical 
performance: they either enable the performance to take place at all, 
or help the audience to connect to the future play and appreciate it 
aesthetically. This kind of purpose can be verified though direct ex- 
perience, and in this sense it is “seen,” as it can be experientially 
verified by everyone. The concept of unseen or invisible purpose 


62 The account about the introduction of dance in the parvaranga is given in NS 
4.1-18ab. 


63 See GANSER 2013. 


64 Tf we are to read between the lines, we know at least from the fourth chapter of 


the ABh that an invisible purpose is given to some of the danced sequences in 
the pirvaranga: since the movements reproduce the attributes of the different 
deities, the various dance patterns are supposed to please them. See for instance 
ABh ad NS 4.259-260, vol. I, p. 169: ata evanaya kevalasyapi karanasya deva- 
tdparitosanenddrstartham prayogah. “Therefore, this [indicates] that even a 
single dance unit (karana) can be performed in view of an invisible [result], by 
pleasing the deities.” 
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(adrstaprayojana), on the other hand, is somewhat more problema- 
tic, and varies considerably according to the function of the different 
phases of the piirvaranga. It can refer to the purpose of rule restric- 
tion, to the purpose which is cognized through an authoritative scrip- 
ture, or to the purpose of extraordinary elements. 


This ambiguity probably has to do with the complex history of 
the concept of adrsta outside literary theory. Here is not the place to 
reconstruct the semantic, linguistic, or textual history of the “un- 
seen,” a history that already stretches for over a millennium by the 
time of Abhinavagupta. Several modern studies inform us about its 
developments in the different domains of Indian scholarly investi- 
gation.© The original conceptual unity of the early uses of adrsta is 
itself a matter of debate, let alone its incorporation and adaptation in 
the various scholarly systems of medieval India! Abhinavagupta’s 
use of adrsta can be regarded as a sophisticated adoption and adap- 
tation of a concept, developed elsewhere, for his own purposes. Just 
as, to echo Halbfass, the development of the concept of apirva (or 
adrsta) in Mimamsa is the encounter of Vedic exegesis and of the 
theory of sacrifice with a general theory of karma, and the concept 
of adrsta in classical Vaisesika is the encounter of a system of cos- 
mology with soteriological ideas and the theory of karma, Abhina- 
vagupta’s concept of adrsta in the ABh may be regarded as the en- 
counter of Indian aesthetics — itself already an encounter of formal- 
istic Alamkarasastra and Natyasastra with the Mimamsa theory of 
the unitary text — with a theory of ritual and Vedic exegesis. 


In this connection, rather than trying to give a “closed” meaning 
to the concepts of drsta and adrsta used by Abhinavagupta, or to 
refer them to definite and circumscribed realities, I deem it more 
useful to consider them to be principles of textual hermeneutics. Gi- 
ven the paucity of systematic explanations of these two concepts in 
the ABh, despite their frequent recurrence throughout the text, and 
given the total absence of a context of reference within the poetic 
tradition as a whole for interpreting them satisfactorily in the do- 
main of this discipline, it has been necessary to look for different 
models of textual interpretation outside the confines of the literary 
discourse. A comparison with some of the procedures developed in 
the exegetical tradition by Mimamsa (especially Kumarila) and 
Dharmasastra authors (Apararka, but certainly others before him) 


65 See HALBFASS 1980 and WEZLER 1983. 
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has highlighted the fact that, in looking for the sources of Abhina- 
vagupta’s concepts of drsta and adrsta, the domain of ritual specu- 
lation is a good candidate. 


The comparison with the analysis of smarta rules has shown that 
visible and invisible purposes in the domain of theatre can safely be 
connected with worldly and ethical-ritual goals, something already 
suggested by Ingalls et al. However, the equation between the vi- 
sible purposes of the parvaranga and an aesthetic concern for beauty 
has to be rejected: visible purposes are not necessarily linked with 
beauty, as for instance in the whole series of limbs occurring behind 
a curtain. Conversely, an extraordinary beauty can well have an in- 
visible purpose if it results in the satisfaction of the gods and there- 
fore contributes to the attainment of an imperceptible result such as 
the removal of the obstacles to the performance. The adjunction of 
some extraordinary elements in the second phase of the parvaranga 
aims, in effect, at satisfying the gods, while giving pleasure at the 
same time to even the less refined spectator, thus enabling the whole 
audience to savour the rasa of the play. The use of this exegetical 
model thus allows Abhinavagupta to connect elements that are not 
easily linked with one another, and to subordinate disparate ele- 
ments to wider goals. But there is, I believe, another reason why 
such a model has been applied in the first instance to the analysis of 
the purvaranga, namely its primarily ritual nature, as the scheme of 
twofold results of the preliminaries as a whole demonstrates. 


Applying a twofold purpose to the limbs of the pavaranga thus 
entails two different operations. First of all, it connects in a mean- 
ingful and coherent way the different parts of the preliminaries be- 
tween them, as well as to the theatrical performance as a single unit 
with a single overriding goal. Secondly, it preserves the identity of 
the purvaranga as a specific kind of ritual, the worship of the deities 
of the stage through songs and dances, a rite altogether different 
from the Vedic sacrifice around which ritual exegesis traditionally 
revolves. 


If the context from which Abhinavagupta’s analysis of the piir- 
varanga stems is, as suggested in this essay, one of ritual exegesis 
closely linked with the hermeneutics of scriptural rules, we must ad- 
mit that Abhinavagupta was looking at the NS not merely as a ma- 
nual for actors, but as a scripture containing rules of performance 
hierarchically organized and analysable through the same tools dev- 
eloped by the Brahmanical exegetes for the analysis of the Vedic 
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and non-Vedic sources of dharma. Such a model requires, in my 
view, an even deeper appropriation of the exegetical paradigm than 
the one applied by Anandavardhana to the analysis of a poetic text, 
since it does not only take into account the teleological organization 
of the minimal elements of poetics into one and the same literary 
work, but it also elaborates, just as the ritual exegetes had done in 
the case of Vedic rituals and the text enjoining them, a close paral- 
lelism between the elements of a theatrical composition (here both 
the purvaranga and the play), and the scripture prescribing their per- 
formance, the NS.” 


In conclusion, I regard the transition from the single, invisible 
purpose of the limbs of the piirvaranga in the Locana passage, to the 
twofold model of visible and invisible purposes presented in the 
ABh, and implemented throughout the text, as an actual refinement 
in Abhinavagupta’s aesthetic thought triggered by the challenge 
posed by the complex phenomenon that is theatre, as well as a per- 
sonal contribution to ritual speculation by an original Saiva philoso- 
pher. 
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tre to be a fifth Veda could have played a role in the parallelism with ritual 
speculation. However, a closer investigation into the status of Alamkarasastra 
and Natyasastra within Brahmanical knowledge classification, and into the 
place assigned to the sastras of poetics and dramatics by the exponents of the 
poetic and aesthetic tradition, is still a desideratum. 
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The Force of Tdtparya: 
Bhatta Jayanta and Abhinavagupta™ 


ALESSANDRO GRAHELI 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In India, most theories of meaning have hinged on two distinct ca- 
pacities of language to convey meanings, abhidha and laksanda. The 
two, respectively, have been widely used to explain direct, primary 
meanings, and secondary, implied, and metaphorical meanings. IN- 
GALLS 1990 (p. 14) writes that, in addition to these two, 


the school of ritualists founded by Kumarila held that there existed a third 
power which furnished a “final meaning” to the sentence as a whole. They 
called this the tatparyasakti, and defended its reality against their oppo- 
nents, the Prabhakara ritualists, who claimed that the designative force in 
each word kept on operating until at the conclusion of the sentence it 
worked automatically in harmony with the other words. 


Here, Ingalls evokes the Bhatta theory of sentence signification, 
abhihitanvaya (“correlation of designated meanings’’), and the Pra- 
bhakara one, anvayabhidhdna, “designation of correlated [words].””! 
The notion of tatparyasakti, however, is not found in Kumarila’s 


* This paper is based on the material gathered for the forthcoming critical edition 
of the sixth chapter of the Nyadyamafijari of Bhatta Jayanta, researched during 
the FWF (Fonds zur Forderung der wissenschaftlichen Forschung) project M- 
1160 G-15, July 2009 to June 2011. Manuscript material used in this paper was 
provided by the Nydyabhdasya projects at the ISTB (FWF Projects P-17244, P- 
19328 and P-24388). Special thanks are due to Elisa Freschi, who read an early 
draft of the paper and enhanced its value with insightful remarks. 


Details on the abhihitanvaya and anvitabhidhana theories, seen from different 
angles, can be found in BROUGH 1953, KUNJUNNI RAJA 1963, pp. 189-227, SI- 
DERITS 1985, TABER 1989, MATILAL 1990, pp. 106-119, and PRASAD 1994, pp. 
331-338, among others. SIDERITS 1985, p. 96, rendered abhihitdnvaya as the 
“designated relation theory”; MATILAL AND SEN 1988, p. 73, as “signification 
before connection,” and MATILAL 1990, pp. 107ff., as “designation before con- 
nection”; PRASAD 1994, p. 331, as “theory of compositional significance.” 
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works nor in other early Bhatta sources. Ingalls is not alone in attri- 
buting the tatparyasakti idea to the Bhattas, as noticed also by KUN- 
JUNNI RAJA 1963, p. 221: 


Some of the ancient commentators, and modern scholars following them, 
have thus associated tatparyavrtti with the Bhatta school of Mimamsa. 
But there is one difficulty in such an assumption which many of the scho- 
lars have not noticed. All the great authoritative writers on Bhatta Mi- 
mamsa like Kumarilabhatta, Parthasarathimisra, Vacaspatimisra, Cida- 
nanda and Narayanabhatta have unequivocally stated that according to the 
abhihitanvaya theory advocated by them the syntactically unified sen- 
tence-meaning is to be conveyed through the secondary power, laksand. 


Long after Kumarila (7" c. CE), the tatparyasakti became a common 
feature in explanations of the process of sentence signification, par- 
ticularly in Navyanyaya and Alankara treatises, two of Ingalls’s in- 
terests that justify his assumption in the above-quoted passage. In 
Nyaya sources, the earliest use of tatparyasakti is found at the end 
of the 9" c., in Bhatta Jayanta’s Nydyamafjari (henceforth NM), 
while in poetics the first occurrence is, to my knowledge, in Abhi- 
navagupta’s Dhvanydlokalocana (10"-11" c., henceforth Locana). 
Both Jayanta and Abhinavagupta, in fact, appear to have adopted a 
form of abhihitanvaya in which the role of laksand is covered by 
that of tatparya. 


The theme of this paper is a comparison of Jayanta’s and Abhi- 
navagupta’s version of abhihitanvaya. I will try to find answers to 
three main questions: 


e What is the import of the term tdtparya in Jayanta’s expression 
tatparyasakti? 

e What were the reasons behind Jayanta’s modification of the 
Bhatta theory of abhihitanvaya, which brought about the re- 
placement of laksand with tatparyasakti? 


e Is there a connection between Jayanta’s and Abhinavagupta’s 
views on sentence signification and the use of tatparyasakti? 


To do this, I will sketch relevant traits of the Bhatta theory of abhi- 
hitanvaya. I will then discuss differences in Jayanta’s adaptation of 
the theory, and focus on the tatparyasakti concept. Lastly, I will de- 
scribe Abhinavagupta’s version of the theory, trying to detect pos- 
sible links with Jayanta’s and Kumarila’s ideas. 
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2. JAYANTA AND THE MIMAMSAKAS 


2.1. Designation of Word-Meanings 


2.1.1. From Phonemes to Words 


Jayanta’s theory of meaning evolved from a criticism of the Vyaka- 
rana and Mimamsa positions, particularly Bhartrhari’s sphotavada, 
the Bhatta theory of abhihitanvaya, and the Prabhakara anvitabhi- 
dhana. In the first part of NM 6, Jayanta concludes that phonemes 
are the cause of word-meanings (padartha), polemizing with the 
Sphotavadins and in agreement with the Mimamsakas: a string of 
phonemic sounds in a fixed sequence, i.e., a word, causes the cogni- 
tion of the meaning in the hearer, in a psychological process that 
involves perceptions (anubhava), dispositions (samskdara) and recol- 
lections (smarana). 


In this paper I will render artha with “meaning,” and sabda, oc- 
casionally, with “words,” to simplify the exposition and the linguis- 
tic scope of the paper. Yet, translations such as “sound,” “word,” 
“language,” “linguistic expression,” “verbal testimony,” are all in 
some way too narrow, and the same is true of “thing,” “object,” 
“thing-meant,” “referent,” “reference,” “sense,” “meaning,” etc., for 
artha. The main difficulty is the conflation of the linguistic, episte- 
mic, and ontological senses in the two Sanskrit words. Also, these 
English words are for the most part loaded terms that carry the in- 
heritance of centuries of philosophical speculations, not necessarily 
reflected in the Sanskrit milieu. For instance, see NM’, vol. II, p. 
540, 1. 16, where Jayanta distinguishes the teleological from the on- 
tological use of the word artha.’ 
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For passages of the NM and the Nydyamajjarigranthibhanga 
(henceforth GBh) quoted in this paper, I will supply substantive va- 
riants from the relevant manuscript materials and occasionally re- 
edit the text. A list of available manuscripts of the NM can be found 
in GRAHELI 2012a, and the criteria used in the choice of the best 
readings are discussed in GRAHELI 2012b and GRAHELI 2015b, ch. 
a 


The process of word-signification is debated in depth in NM, 
vol. II, pp. 143-184. Jayanta’s position on this issue is summed up 
in Figure 1. In this diagram, as well as in the following ones, the 


2 arthah arthyamanah ucyate, na vasturiipa eva, abhdvasyapi prayojanatvasam- 


bhavat. 
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designative causation is indicated by a straight arrow, and phonemic 
expressions are in italics (e.g., g au h). In Figure 1, specifically, the 
object of designation is indicated in single quotation marks. 


Figure 1: Signification of phonemes 


g-au-h 


‘gauh’ 


Words, which are constituted of phonemes, convey word-meanings 
by direct designation (abhidhda). Jayanta largely quotes from and ad- 
heres to the Mimamsa atomistic and compositional view, but while 
Mimamsakas speak of abhidhdvydapara, “designative operativity,” 
Jayanta calls it abhidhatri Sakti, “designative capacity.” 


2.1.2. Jayanta on Sakti 


Jayanta does not use the term Sakti casually. He glosses Sakti as “that 
which has the nature of contributing to the own form [of some- 
thing],’* and he frequently resorts to this term when discussing caus- 
al relations. A sakti is not a property-possessor, but rather a property 
inhering in a property-possessor: saktis and other properties are con- 
sidered by him as distinguishing factors that prove the plurality of 
entities (dharmin; see NM’, vol. II, p. 42, 1. 15-p. 43, 1. 2).* Hence, 
Saktis are counted as delimiting properties (avacchedd dharmah, see 
GBh, p. 136, Il. 11-17). This means that abhidhd and tatparya are 
understood by Jayanta as properties of linguistic expressions. 


In a general discussion on causality, Jayanta distinguishes two 
types of Sakti, fixed (avasthitda) and situational (4gantukz): in the pro- 
duction of a clay-pot, an example of the first type is the Sakti of clay, 
and of the second that of the combination of stick, wheel, etc. (NM™*, 
vol. II, p. 403, ll. 8-10)°. If we apply this distinction to the two Saktis 


3 E.g., NM™, vol. I, p. 182, 1. 11: svariipasahakGrisvabhavaiva, NM**, vol. I, p. 
403, 1. 8: yogyatavacchinnasvarupasahakarisannidhanam eva. See also Nyaya- 
koSa, s.v. karananisthah karyotpddanayogyo dharmavisesah. 

4 api casmanmate bhinnaih dharmair yuktasya dharminah | dharmo ’sya kenacit 
kascit pratyayena grahisyate || vicitrasahakaryadisaktibhedas ca dharminah | 
ndnopadhyupakarangasaktyabhinnatmata kutah |\. 

5 saiveyam dvividhda Saktir ucyate avasthita Ggantuki ca. mrttvadyavacchinnnam 
svarupam avasthita §aktih. 4gantuki ca dandacakradisamgarupa. 
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under discussion, it is possible that Jayanta either considered abhi- 
dhasakti to be a fixed Sakti, and tatparyasakti a situational one, or 
that he took them both as situational ones, although he does not ex- 
plicitly say so. 

Whatever the case, Jayanta contrasted his own notion of vacaka- 
Sakti with that of the Mimamsakas, who thought of it as permanent 
and natural (e.g., NM’, vol. I, p. 591, ll. 1-3; vol. II, p. 403, 1. 6). In 
Nyaya, indeed, signification is based on a convention (samaya, san- 
keta), so abhidhdasakti must either be situational, or “fixed” after the 
sanketa, but certainly not “permanent” in the Mimamsaka sense. 
Therefore, to understand the signifier-signified relation as a natural 
or permanent Sakti is not acceptable for Jayanta (NM™*, vol. II, p. 
596, ll. 16-10).° The conventional nature of the signifier-signified 
relation is a necessary assumption in the Nyaya epistemology of 
sabda, which is founded on the trustworthiness of the speaker (Gp- 
tavdcakatva) and, consequently, on the authorship of the Veda (pau- 
ruseyata). In the NM, the abhidhdatri Sakti seems indeed to be linked 
to the very definition of fabda in Nydyasitra (henceforth NS) 1.1.7, 
aptopadesah sabdah, since Jayanta glosses upadesgah with abhidha- 
nakriya (NM™*, vol. I, p. 399, ll. 1-2). 


Here I will render abhidhdana with “designation” and Sakti, or its 
synonym sdmarthya, with “capacity,” meaning that the combined 
phonemes of a word have the potentiality to cause a word-meaning. 
In Figure 1 and the following diagrams, therefore, the straight arrow 
shows the actualization of the designative capacity. 


A compositional theory of sentence signification is necessarily 
influenced by the implied theory of word signification, namely 
whether the artha of the word is considered as a particular (vyakti), 
a configuration (@krti), or a natural kind (jati), the three options con- 
templated in NS 2.2.66. 


2.1.3. Mimamsakas on word-meanings 


Sabara distinguished the meaning of a word from that of a sentence, 
thus establishing a general principle that would become central in 
the formulation of later Mimamsa theories: “The word functions in 
relation to the natural kind, the sentence in relation to the particular” 
(Sabarabhasya [henceforth SBh] ad Mimdamsdsatra [henceforth 
MSia] 1.1.24, p. 112, 1.1).’ Kumarila elaborates on this rule in the 


° iti na Saktiriipah §abdarthayoh sambandhah. 


7 samdnye hi padam pravartate viSese vakyam. 
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Tantravarttika (henceforth TV). It is clear, from the observation of 
its practical usage, that in language we have sentence-meanings that 
must be particulars, because the force of an injunctive sentence such 
as “Bring the white cow!” produces a specific act of bringing a par- 
ticular cow. Each word-meaning is a natural kind (akrti or jati, the 
two terms being used interchangeably by Kumarila, unlike in Nya- 
ya). By mutual specification among the word-meanings, the parti- 
cular sentence-meaning is produced. More precisely, the mutual 
specification is the sentence-meaning (TV 2.1.46, pp. 436-437): 


In the theory that the word-meaning is the natural kind (akrti), the sen- 
tence-meaning is the mutual influence caused by the contiguity of the na- 
turally (svariipena) designated “whiteness” and “cowness,” in which the 
difference of meanings is [already] accomplished. This correlation of 
whiteness with cowness, or of cowness with whiteness, is grasped as a 
collection from the sum of the single entities [i.e., of the single word- 
meanings].° 


2.1.4. Jayanta on word-meanings 


According to Jayanta (NM™, vol. II, p. 59, 1. 4-p. 60, 1. 7), instead, 
what is designated by a word is not just a generality (a natural kind), 
nor a particular, as in Vyadi’s theory (see GANERI 1995, p. 410), but 
rather a tadvat (tad asydstfiti), a property-possessor, in which general 
and particular aspects are predominant according to the specific ap- 
plications. This theory of meaning allows the Naiyayika the neces- 
sary flexibility to account for both types of reference.’ In the follow- 
ing diagrams, I have inscribed a particular in a circle, and a natural 
kind in a dashed circle. The kind-possessing particular (or par- 
ticular-possessing kind) is inscribed in both a dashed and a conti- 
nuous circle (see Figure 2). 


akrtipadarthapakse Suklatvagotvayoh svariipenabhihitayoh samnidhdandd itare- 
taradnuranjanam arthasiddhabhedam vakyGarthah. sa ca gotve Suklatvasamsar- 
gah Suklatve va gotvasamsargah samastyenaikaikavyaktyupasamhardad upala- 
bhyata iti. 

° See GANERI 1999, pp. 102-104, for the philosophical implications of this con- 
cept. The tadvat theory was already in existence before Jayanta’s time, since it 
is mentioned in the Nydyavarttika ad NS 1.1.1, p. 4, 1. 16; ad NS 1.1.3, p. 28, 1. 
3; ad NS 1.1.29, p. 100, 1. 3; ad NS 2.2.66, pp. 306-312. 
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Figure 2: Three views on word-meaning: 
Vyadi, Sabara, Jayanta 
gauh gauh gauh 
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particular natural kind property-possessor 


Leaving aside the particularistic position, which is of no direct rele- 
vance here, the ontological difference between the Mimamsa and 
the Nyaya versions of direct designation is an important factor in the 
development of the two parallel theories. 


2.2. Signification of Sentence-Meanings 


I will now consider a recurrent example of injunctive sentence, gam 
abhyaja krsnam dandena, “Bring the black cow, by means of the 
stick,” used in the NM as well (NM™*, vol. I, p. 695, 1. 17, NM 4). 
The single words designate their own meanings, which in Jayanta’s 
view are neither merely natural kinds, nor particulars, but rather 
property-possessors. Up to this point, as far as the designation of 
word-meanings is concerned, there is no disagreement with the 
Bhattas’s abhihitanvaya, except for the ontological quality of the 
word-meanings. But what about the step from the word-meanings to 
the sentence-meaning, i.e., the anvaya? Here, too, the Bhattas and 
Jayanta share the view that the sentence-meaning is the correlation 
of word-meanings. This correlation is indicated by the horizontal 
line connecting the word-meanings in Figure 3. 
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Figure 3: Correlation of word-meanings 
[Bhatta] 


gam abhyaja krsnam dandena 
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[Jayanta] 


gam abhyaja krsnam dandena 
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2.2.1. The Bhattas on the correlation of word-meanings 


In the Bhatta version of abhihitanvaya, the correlation of the word- 
meanings is derived by laksandvydpdra, an indirect significatory 
process that needs some explanation. The recurrent passage in sup- 
port of laksanadvyapara is found in Prakaranapancika, vakyartha- 
matrka, p. 396, 1. 6 and Tattvabindu, p. 153): “Our position is that in 
every case that the sentence-meaning is indirectly indicated (laksya- 
manah).” Both Salikanatha and Vacaspati ascribe it to Kumiarila, al- 
though I could not find it in his extant works.'® 


In the mainstream Bhatta theory, laksand should be understood 
in the general sense of “indication” or “implication’’'’ as opposed to 


vakyartho laksyamano hi sarvatraiveti nah sthitih. Interestingly, with rare ex- 
ceptions, abhihitanvaya has been mostly studied on the basis of an opponent’s 
presentation, that of Salikanatha, a very detailed and lucid presentation, but not 
necessarily an unbiased one. A historical reconstruction of the Bhatta theory is 
not within the scope of this paper. However, the role of laksand is confirmed in 
later Bhatta sources, e.g, in the Manameyodaya, p. 94, 1. 5: vayam tu padartha 
laksanayaiva vakyartham bodhayantiti briimah. 

1l See TABER 1989, p. 426, n. 10, and PRASAD 1994, p. 333. Fusm 2001, p. 14, 
renders it as “metaphor.” 
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“direct designation” (abhidha). Narayana Bhatta, in the Manameyo- 
daya (p. 94, 1. 6-p. 95, 1. 2) explains that such an implication (laksa- 
nd) is obtained by a presumptive inference (arthdpatti). The argu- 
ment runs as follows: 


If in the gam Gnaya sentence the word-meanings “cow” and “bring,” evok- 
ed by the words [gam and Gnaya], remained in their general form of na- 
tural kind without a mutual relation, this [general notion] would contradict 
the words’ purpose (tdtparya) of making known a single, specified mean- 
ing, [a purpose that is] fixed at the time of language acquisition. Since a 
signified [sentence-meaning] in the form of natural kind is not possible, 
the word-meanings must culminate in a particular constituted of their mu- 
tual relation. Thus, this [particular] cow must be brought, and [the natural 
kind] “bringing” is related to [this] “cow”: so, once this mutual relation is 
achieved, the sentence-meaning constituted of “cow” and “bringing” is 
realized.” 


In the Bhatta view, there are three necessary conditions that must be 
met for a successful correlation of word-meanings: mutual expec- 
tancy (akanksa), proximity (samnidhana, sannidhi, or Gsatti), and 
suitability (yogyata).'* Whether these conditions can pertain to 
word-meanings, as apparently implied in the Bhatta theory, is a de- 
bated issue that I will not enter here. In short, however, we can say 
that mutual expectancy answers the need of a syntactical relation 
among word-meanings; suitability relates to word-meanings, too, 
and guarantees the semantic coherence of the sentence-meaning; 
proximity, however, seems to belong to the sphere of words, since 
it guarantees the compactness and unity of a sentence. 


In this way the individual word-meanings — i.e., the natural kinds 
designated by the individual words — mutually specify each other 
and thus compose a unitary sentence-meaning, a particular, accord- 
ing to the principle stated in SBh ad MSi 1.1.24, p. 112, 1. 1: “The 
word functions in relation to the natural kind, the sentence in rela- 
tion to the particular” (samdnye hi padam pravartate viSese vakyam). 
This correlation of word-meanings is indirectly assumed, because 


atra ca padaih smaryamana gavddipadartha yady anyonydnvayam vind sama- 
nyariipa evavatistheran tarhi padanam vyutpattisamaydvadhrtam ekavisista- 
rthabodhatatparyam virudhyeta iti samdnyaripasya vacyasyGnupapatter anyo- 
nydnvayaripe visese eva padarthah paryavasyanti. tataS ca gaur iyam aniya- 
mdnaiva Gnayanam ca gosambaddham eva iti parasparanvayalabhat gavana- 
yanarupavakyarthasiddhih. 

TV 2.1.48: akanksa samnidhanam ca yogyata ceti ca trayam | sambandhakara- 
natvena klptam ndnantarasrutih ||. 
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the pragmatic use of language would not be explainable otherwise, 
as shown by means of dotted arrows in Figure 4. 


Figure 4: The Bhdatta theory 
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2.2.2. Jayanta on the correlation of word-meanings 


The notion of the sentence-meaning as a correlation (samsarga) of 
word-meanings is introduced by Jayanta in NM 5, after a thorough 
discussion on the ontological nature of word-meanings (paddarthas). 
Although such a correlation is not designated by words, we still 
know it because of them." 


This correlation among word-meanings, 1.e., the sentence-mean- 
ing, is possible due to the conjoined action (samhatyakaritva) of 
words. Thus, words uttered together in a sentence convey a single 
sentence-meaning (NM™, vol. II, p. 216, Il. 6-7).'°> To explain the 
phenomenon, Jayanta uses the argument of Slokavarttika (hence- 
forth SV), vakyadhikarana 272: a root and a suffix designate an in- 
dividual meaning, but simultaneously depend on each other, because 
they are never used in isolation.'° The meaning of the suffix of an 
optative verb is not designated by the root, because the injunctive 
force is not expressed by the verbal root; neither is the meaning of 


4 nanu samsargo ’pi na §abdarthah. satyam. sa hi Sabdasyabhidheyo na bhavati, 
na tu tato na prafityate. anabhidheyah katham pratiyate iti cet etad agre nirni- 
syate. 

5 samhatyakGrini hi padanity uktam. samuditaih padair eko vakyarthah pratyay- 
yate. 

‘6 prakrtipratyayau yadvat apeksete parasparam | padam padantaram tadvat va- 
kyam vakyantaram tathd ||. 
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the root expressed by the suffix, because it is impossible, for the 
optative endings, to express the meaning of the verb ydji by them- 
selves; nor can they produce their respective effect independently 
from each other. In the same way, also words produce their effect in 
mutual dependence, while still designating their individual meaning 
(NM™, vol. II, p. 217, 1. 14-p. 218, 1. 7)."” 


2.2.3. Jayanta on the capacity of tatparya 


In NM 6 (NM™, vol. II, pp. 202-219) Jayanta resumes the topic of 
the relation among word-meanings, already introduced in previous 
parts of the NM. By analyzing the contrasting theories of abhihita- 
nvaya and anvitabhidhdana he develops a sui generis explanation to 
suit the needs of his own school (NM™*, vol. II, p. 190, Il. 8-10): 


Words have two capacities, designative and tatparya. Of these, the desig- 
native capacity serves the word-meanings, and the tatparya capacity cul- 
minates in the sentence-meaning.'® 


In other words, the tdtparya capacity is the cause of knowledge of 
the correlation of the word-meanings (NM"*, vol. II, p. 218, Il. 9- 
10).” 


If the sentence is composed of single words that designate their 
respective meanings, to account for a unitary meaning by tracing it 
back to the phonemic segments is problematic, because to postulate 
two quite different capacities of one same linguistic expression rais- 
es issues of theoretical parsimony.”’ Words, i.e. phonemic strings, 
have exhausted their role in the designation of the word-meaning. 
Hence, commenting on MSi 1.1.25, Sabara (SBh, p. 116, Il. 5-6) 
maintains that there cannot be a meaning of the sentence indepen- 
dently of the meanings of the words composing it: 


api ca prakrtipratyayau paraspardpeksam artham abhidadhate. na ca prakrtya 
pratyayartho ’bhidhiyate, niyogasyadhatuvacyatvat. na ca pratyayena prakrty- 
artho ’bhidhiyate yajydder (yajydder] P K; niyogader NM‘*) lirivacyatvanupa- 
patteh. na ca tau prthak prthak svakaryam kurutah. evam padany api paraspa- 
rapeksini samhatyakaryam karisyanti. 

padanam hi dvayi Saktir abhidhatri ca (ca] P K; om. NM‘*) tatparyasakti§ ca. 
tatra abhidhatri Saktir esam padarthesiipayukta | tatparyasaktis ca (ca] P NM; 
tu K) vakyarthe paryavasyatiti. 

tesam tatparyasaktis tu samsargavagamavadhih. 


20 SIDERITS 1985 (pp. 262-265, 287-288) eloquently deals with the pros and cons 
of the parsimony argument. 
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Words, having designated their respective meanings, cease to function. 
Then the word-meanings, at that point already known, convey the mean- 
ing of the sentence.” 


But this, for Jayanta, is not acceptable. 


The cognition of a sentence-meaning is not produced by word-meanings, 
but rather by the sentence itself. That is why the expression “meaning of 
the sentence” is used, and not “meaning of the word-meanings.” Just as a 
word, constituted by a conceptual group of phonemes, produces the cog- 
nition of the word-meaning, so a sentence, constituted by a conceptual 
group of words, will produce the cognition of the sentence-meaning 
(NM, vol. II, p. 188, Il. 2-3).” 


Here Jayanta wants to safeguard the epistemological autonomy of 
Sabdapramadna, the epistemic instrument of verbal testimony. Lin- 
guistic communication happens mostly by means of sentences, so if 
word-meanings were accepted as the cause of sentence-meaning, 
word-meanings would themselves be sabdapramana, which is not 
the case. A word-meaning would be an object of knowledge (pra- 
meya) when designated by a word, and subsequently become an in- 
strument of knowledge (pramdna) to convey a sentence-meaning, 
akin to smoke, when it is in a first moment the object of perception, 
and later generates inferential knowledge of fire. Echoing the Bhatta 
usage of the term tatparya, as shown below, Jayanta says that those 
very words that have designated their meanings fulfil their role in 
the cognition of the sentence-meaning by conveying their word- 
meanings (NM™, vol. II, p. 189, 1. 20-p. 190, 1. 2).” 


Thus debating with the Bhattas, Jayanta at this point of the dis- 
cussion quotes in his favor SV, vakyddhikarana 343, and accuses 
them of misunderstanding their very source: 


21 paddni hi svam svam artham abhidhdya nivrttavyaparani. athedanim padartha 


avagatah santo vakyartham avagamayanti. 


22 na padarthebhyo vakyarthdvagatih api tu vakydd eva. tatha cayam vakyartha iti 


prasiddho (prasiddho] P K; prasiddhih NM“*) na padarthartha iti. yathda hi kal- 
panikavarnasamihatmakam padam padarthapratipattim Gdadhati tatha kalpa- 
nikapadasamithatmakam vakyam vakyarthapratipattim Gdhasyati. 


23 kim tu viratavyadpare caksusiva Sabde dhiimddivat prameyat padGrthat agner iva 


vakyarthasyavagamo nasti. na hi padarthah prameyibhitya dhiimavat punah 
pramanibhavitum arhanti. kim tu padany eva tatpratipadanadvarena vakyartha- 
pratipattau paryavasyanti. 
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Their [i.e. the phonemes’] activity of conveying the word-meaning is in- 
separable (ndntariyaka) from their activity of producing knowledge of the 
sentence-meaning, just as it happens with the activity of fuel producing 
flames while cooking [food].¥ 


If one looks at the immediate context of the SV, J ayanta’s reasons 
to see this stanza as conducive to his case are even clearer (SV, va- 
kyadhikarana 342): “Even if they directly convey the word-mean- 
ings, phonemes do not turn sterile (nisphale).”” 


Jayanta understands the production of the word-meanings and of 
the sentence-meaning as two distinct processes (vy@pdras) carried 
on by the very same words. These two processes, the intermediate 
(avantara) and the final one (pradhdna), do not hamper each other, 
and are explained by postulating two distinct capacities of words, 
abhidhatri Sakti and tdtparyasakti. The first conveys the word- 
meanings, the second the sentence-meanings (NM, vol. II, p. 190, 
ll. 7-10).”° 


Interestingly, even Parthasarathi utilizes the term tatparya while 
commenting on these very SV verses, where he asserts that even if 
words complete their designative operation with the word-mean- 
ings, at that moment the tdtparya of the words is not completed, be- 
cause fdtparya concerns the knowledge of the sentence-meaning.”’ 
There are some parallels with Jayanta’s explanation: 


e Both Jayanta and Parthasarathi speak of tdtparya in the context 
of the same SV stanza. 


e Sabara’s principle that words cease to function with the desig- 
nation of the word-meanings is interpreted analogously: what 
ceases is abhidhda, while their tatparya is not yet completed. 


e Designation is understood as an intermediate, propaedeutic op- 
eration. 


24 yakyarthamataye (mataye] P K; pratyaye NM?) tesam pravrttau nadntartyakam | 


pake jvdleva kasthanam padarthapratipddanam \\. 
25 saksad yady api kurvanti padarthapratipadanam | varndas tathapi naitasmin pa- 
ryavasyanti nisphale ||. 


26 avantaravyaparo hi na kdrakasya pradhanavyGpare (pradhana-] P K; pradhane 


NM) karakatam vihanti (vihanti] P K; vya@hanti NM™*) padanam hi dvayi Sak- 
tih abhidhatri tatparyaSsaktis ca. tatra abhidhatri Saktir esam padarthesipayuk- 
ta. tatparyasaktis ca vakyarthe paryavasyatiti. 
27 atah padarthavasitabhidhavyaparanam api padanam tatranavasitatatparyanam 
vakyarthavagatay eva tatparyam iti. 
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e The tatparya is that of words, not of the word-meanings. The 
integrity of sabda as an independent means of knowledge, is 
thus guaranteed. 


In this particular passage, the word tdtparya does not occur in the 
SV itself, and while I think that Parthasarathi uses the term in a gen- 
eral sense of “purpose,” it is also possible that the tatparya concept 
was evoked in the same context of SV, vakyadhikarana 342-343, by 
some Mimamsa source available to both Jayanta and Parthasarathi, 
but no longer extant. Umbeka’s Slokavarttikatatparyatikd is a prime 
suspect, since we know that Jayanta was familiar with it.” Unfortu- 
nately, at present, there are no known manuscripts that cover the 
vakyadhikarana portion of the SV. 


Jayanta’s theory of tatparyasakti is sketched in Figure 5. 


Figure 5: Jayanta’s tatparyaSsakti theory 


gam abhyaja krsnam dandena 
(tatparyasakti) 


2.2.4. What does tatparya mean in the NM? 


The term /atparya is frequently found in Mimamsa, Nyaya, and 
Alankara works, but with different shades of sense.*” 


Tdtparya is often understood, quite simply, as “speaker’s inten- 
tion.”*' Yet, the word is certainly not used in this sense by Mimam- 
sakas in the ritual context, where it is derived from tatpara, and 


28 See also his commentary ad SV, vakyddhikarana 230. 


29 Evidence of Jayanta’s re-use of Umbeka’s commentary is discussed in GRAHELI 
2015a. 


30 A reliable historical account of the development of the concept was sketched 
by KUNJUNNI RAJA 1963, pp. 213-224. PRASAD 1994 also added thought-pro- 
voking reflections, but he largely focused on the later reception and implemen- 
tation of the term. 


31 See e.g. STAAL 1966, p. 308: “The term tatparya, lastly, refers to the speaker’s 
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where fat is taken as referring to kdrya, the ultimate purpose of a 
Vedic ritual.*” “According to the Prabhakaras, on the other hand, the 
tatparya makes the primary significatory power itself capable of 
conveying not only the individual word-meanings, but their mutual 
connection as well. Thus even when ftdtparya is not taken as a sepa- 
rate vrtti, it could be referred to as the motive force conveying the 
syntactic relation” (KUNJUNNI RAJA 1963, p. 223). There certainly 
cannot be any speaker’s intention in a Vedic injunction, since the 
Veda is by definition authorless (apauruseya).* 


It is helpful to observe the context in which the expression tdatpa- 
ryaSakti is used in the NM. Its first occurrence is in NM*, p. 696, 1. 
1 (NM 4), in the context of the polemic, against the Mimamsakas, 
on the authorlessness of the Veda. In Nyaya, even the Veda has an 
author, albeit a divine one, and not a common human being. The 
Prabhakaras’ idea that Vedic injunctions are kdryapara, and conse- 
quently their usage of the term tatparya (from tatpara) in reference 
to kdryapara, is not applicable to Jayanta’s position (NM™’, vol. I, 
p. 695, Il. 13-14).** 


Most interestingly, in the same context Jayanta rejects the idea 
that the sentence-meaning is the speaker’s intention and gives two 
examples in support of his argument. With the first, “Hey Devadatta, 
bring the white cow by means of the stick,” he shows that if the 
sentence-meaning were the speaker’s intention, there would be no 
sentence-meaning in this case, because there is no word designating 


intention.” 


32 See e.g. Prakaranapaicikd, p. 378, 1. 9: tena tatraiva tatparyam, where tatra 


clearly refers to karya in the immediate context. 


33 PRASAD 1994, p. 321, perhaps in an attempt to find a synthesis of the two dif- 
ferent applications, wrote that it is also used to mean “an intention, in the form 
of a demand, of a word in order to complete the sentence in which it occurs. 
Anything which is intended, such as explicit or inexplicit contests, background 
assumptions, demands for incomplete expressions to be completed, and the vo- 
litional attitude or state of the speaker, is covered by intention (tdtparya).” 
Moreover, “[...] a theory of meaning is a theory of understanding, which takes 
‘intention’ in its broadest sense. Therefore, the speaker’s intention is one of the 
meaning contents. But if he intends his utterance ‘to be understood’ by the hear- 
er with all the meaning contents, then his intention must be taken in the broadest 
sense” (PRASAD 1994, p. 341, n. 22). 

... vaidikani punar apauruseyatayd karyapardny eva vakyaniti etad api na pesa- 
lam. apauruseyasya vacasah pratiksiptatvat, vede ’pi kartur i§varasya sadhita- 
tvat. 


34 
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the speaker’s intention, and one cannot say that the sentence-mean- 
ing is indicated by a nonexistent word-meaning. In a second exam- 
ple, Jayanta shows that the tdtparya capacity is not capable of con- 
veying the speaker’s intention of the prohibition implied in the state- 
ment that eating poison is better than eating in someone else’s house. 
The speaker’s intention, in fact, is not to enjoin actual poisoning, 
and it can be guessed only in a second moment, once the sentence- 
meaning is known. It is not that the tatparya function can be stretch- 
ed to every case by ignoring the abhidhatri function. Therefore, the 
purpose of language is not to convey the speaker’s intention (NM™, 
vol. I, p. 695, 1. 16-p. 696, 1. 3).*° 


Commenting on this very passage, Cakradhara underlines the ne- 
cessity of the abhidhatri function: 


The designative capacity of words relates to word-meanings. The tatparya 
capacity relates to sentence-meaning, the correlation of word-meanings. 
How could the sentence-meaning, the correlation of word-meanings, be 
known without the word-meanings?*° 


Furthermore, tatparya cannot mean “speaker’s intention” (vivaksd), 
also because it is consistently used as a property of words, and not 
of the speaker. Elsewhere Jayanta declares that the knowledge of the 
speaker’s intention is the result of an inference, not of verbal testi- 
mony.”’ 


In sum, my hypothesis is that tatparya is intended by Jayanta as 
deriving from tatpara in the sense of “with the purpose of the sen- 
tence-meaning” (vdkyarthapara), as in the Bhatta tradition. How- 
ever, with the tatparyasakti compound Jayanta has used the term in 


35... na ca purusavacanam api vivaksdparam iti darsitam. tathda hi, na vivaksa va- 


kyarthah. “devadatta gam abhydja Suklam (Suklam] P K; krsnam NM?) dande- 
na” iti padagrame vivaksavacinah padasyasravanat apadarthasya ca (ca] P K; 
om. NM’) vakyarthatvanupapatteh | na ca visabhaksanavakyasyeva paragrhe 
bhojananivrttau pauruseyavacaso vivaksdyam tatparyaSaktir api prabhavati | 
na hi sarvatmana ’bhidhatrim Saktim avadhiryaiva tatparyaSsaktih prasaratiti na 
vivaksaparatvam. 


36 GBh, pp. 123, Il. 22-24: na hi sarvatmanabhidhatrim iti | padanam hi padarthe 
*bhidhatri Saktih, padarthasamsargatmake vakyarthe tatparyasaktih, padartha- 
bhave ca katham tatsamsargatmakavakyarthalabhah. 


37 See NM, vol. I, p. 696, Il. 4-5: katham tarhi purusavacandd uccGritat vivaksa- 


vagama iti cet, anumandd iti briimah. On the speaker’s intention as an object of 
inference, see TABER 1996 and GRAHELI forthcoming. 
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a wider sense that embraces both the syntactical and semantic cor- 
relation among word-meanings and the context in which a sentence 
happens to be used. This context may also include considerations on 
the reliability of the speaker, a crucial factor in Nyaya epistemology. 


3. ABHINAVAGUPTA 


KUNJUNNI RAJA 1963 (p. 219) suggests that Abhinavagupta may 
have taken the idea of tatparyasakti from Jayanta himself, with the 
intention of adjusting the theory to the particular needs of the Alam- 
karikas: 


What prompted Abhinavagupta to accept Jayanta’s modified form of 
abhihitanvaya theory and not that of the real followers of the Bhatta 
school seems to be the fact that the Alamkarikas of the dhvani school 
could not accept /aksand to explain the syntactic relation among the word- 
meanings, since they accepted it only in cases of anvaydnupapatti and not 
in cases of tatparyanupapatti. 


Before turning to Abhinavagupta’s views on sentence signification, 
however, it is necessary to look at Anandavardhana’s ideas on this 
matter. 


3.1. Anandavardhana and the Dhvani Theory 


Anandavardhana (Dhvanydloka [henceforth DhvA] 1.2) classified 
two possible types of meanings in poetry, directly expressed (vdcya) 
and implied (prattyamdna). He called the latter one “suggestion” 
(dhvani), a meaning produced by words, and even by meanings of 
words, when the primary meaning becomes marginal (DhvA 1.13).°8 


The dhvani theory built a bridge between pre-existing theories of 
sentence signification and the aesthetic theory of rasa. It was pre- 
sented in an inclusivistic spirit, explaining other approaches as par- 
tial representations of the complete picture. Anandavardhana also 
tried to fence arguments against the postulation of dhvani, such as 
those of the Mimamsakas and of the Naiyayikas, which are here re- 
flected in Jayanta’s dismissal of dhvani.* 


yatrarthah Sabdo va tam artham upasarjanikrtasvarthau | vyanktah kdvyavise- 
sah sa dhvanir iti siribhih kathitah ||. 

3° For a general introduction to the criticism and defense of the dhvani, see KUN- 
JUNNI RAJA 1963, pp. 277-315. 
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The first exemplification of dhvani is found in DhvA 1.4, where 


an often-quoted verse of the Sattasai (2.75) is used as an instance in 
which the literal meaning (vdcya) is a positive request and the sug- 
gested meaning (prafiyamdna) is a prohibition: 


Go your rounds freely, gentle monk; 

the little dog is gone. 

Just today from the thickets by the Goda 
came a fearsome lion and killed him.” 


3.1.1. Jayanta and the DhvA 


In the NM, Jayanta cites this very passage when referring to the 
dhvani theory and, probably, to Anandavardhana. Jayanta dismisses 
the necessity of postulating dhvani, and reduces poetic suggestions 
to the larger domain of sentence signification, which he discusses in 
NM 5 and 6. Abhinavagupta, in turn, discusses the mainstream theo- 
ries of sentence signification while commenting on this same pas- 
sage of the DhvA. 


In the context of the discussion on arthdpatti, which is used by 


Mimamsakas to explain elliptic sentences,’ Jayanta summarily 
brushes aside the dhvani theory as follows: 


Another self-fancied scholar resorted to a certain dhvani, which is also 
encompassed by the capacity (samdrthya) of sabda. Knowledge of a pro- 
hibition comes from an injunction, and knowledge of an injunction from 
a prohibition, as in “Go freely, gentle monk” and “Do not enter the house, 
traveller.” [Yet,] this is the capacity of the very words, which express the 
form of things delimited by other instruments of knowledge, in various 
ways and circumstances. Actually such a discussion with poets does not 


40 Transl. INGALLS 1990, p. 83. DhvA, p. 16: bhama dhammia visattho so sunao 


Al 


ajja mario tena\ golanaikacchaku angavasind dariasthena || (chaya: bhrama 
dharmika visrabdha sa §unako ’dya maritas tena | goddvarinadikulalatdgaha- 
navasind drptasimhena ||). In the NM editions there is a substantive variant in 
the citation of this gathd: Varadacarya (NM™, vol. I, p. 129, 1. 13) reads bhava 
dhammiya in place of bhama dhammia. The reading bhava is also found in J 
(fol. 29v, 3), although Shah (GBh, p. 32) emends it into bhama. As for the NM 
text, however, the main manuscript evidence has bhama, including K, 50r,6 and 
P, 37r,11. For other variant readings, see Sattasai 175, p. 63. 


On arthdpatti in relation to elliptic sentences, see KUNJUNNI RAJA 1963, pp. 
169-174. 
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even look good. Even scholars are perplexed in the impervious path 
(adhvani) of vakyartha.” 


The “mighty capacity of sabda,” which for Jayanta can encompass 
also the suggestive meanings in poetry, refers to its capacities of de- 
signation and fdatparya, the two causes of knowledge of the sentence- 
meaning. 


3.2. Abhinavagupta on Tatparya and Laksand 


In the context of the bhama dhammiya verse, and for that matter in 
the whole introductory section of the DhvA, there is no discussion 
on word-meanings and sentence-meanings, as frequently done in 
later treatises on poetics such as the Kavyaprakdsa and the Sahitya- 
darpana. A lengthy discussion on these issues is found in the vrtti 
of DhvA 3.32-33, although even there the abhihitanvaya theory is 
not explained in detail, and tatparyaSakti is not mentioned at all. For 
the present purpose, it is sufficient to say that the signification of 
word- and sentence-meanings, as explained by the Mimamsakas and 
the Naiyayikas, was considered inadequate by Anandavardhana, be- 
cause it could not do justice to the expressed/suggested dichotomy 
of poetical meanings. 


Unlike Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta chose to discuss the 
Bhatta, Prabhakara and Vaiyakarana views on signification exactly 
in his commentary on DhvA 1.4, pp. 16ff. Abhinavagupta’s discus- 
sion stems from the conflict of injunction and prohibition which cha- 
racterizes the verse. He analyzes the verse in the light of four capa- 
cities of words: abhidhda, tatparya, laksana and vyaijana. 


Abhinavagupta, in the first mention of tatparyasakti, presents it 
as an objector’s view, which could well be referring to Jayanta’s 
(Locana ad DhvA 1.4, p. 16): 


One may object that the non-exhausted tatparyasakti — by means of the 
intention of the speaker (vivaksaya), and by means of the inverse meta- 


2 NM", vol. I, p. 129, 1. 7-p. 130, 1. 2: etena SabdasGmarthyamahimna so ’pi va- 


ritah | yam anyah panditammanyah prapede kamcana dhvanim || vidher nise- 
dhavagatir vidhibuddhir nisedhatah | yatha | bhava dhammiya visattho ma sma 
pantha grham visa (v1. visah K, 20r,5) || ma@nantaraparicchedyavasturiipopade- 
Sinam (v1. vasturipadpadesinam P) | Sabdandm eva samarthyam tatra tatra tatha 
tathd || athava nedrsi carca kavibhih saha sobhate | vidvamso ’pi vimuhyanti va- 
kyarthagahane ’dhvani \\. 
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phor (viparitalaksana) caused by a contradiction on the strength of an ob- 
struction of the primary meaning which has the form of a disconnection 
of word-meanings such as drpta, dharmika, tat, etc. — generates the cog- 
nition of a prohibition, which becomes the sentence-meaning (vakyarthi- 
bhitanisedhapratitim): this meaning is based only on the [regular] signi- 
fication capacity of language (sabdasakti).* 


Indeed, this seems to partially represent Jayanta’s view, seen above 
(see § 3.1.1). Jayanta did maintain that the Sabara principle that 
words exhaust their capacity is limited to the designation of word- 
meanings, leaving room for the other capacity of words, i.e., tatpa- 
rya. And in the above criticism of the dhvani theory, he wrote that 
the suggested meanings are explainable by this very capacity of 
words (sabdandm eva sdmarthyam), a view that seems mirrored 
here by Abhinavagupta (sabdasaktimiila eva so ’rthah). 


This explanation, however, is not accepted by Abhinavagupta. In 
general, he conceives four powers of signification, abhidhd, tatpa- 
rya, laksand and vyanijana. Three of these, abhidhd, tatparya, and 
vyanijana, are at play in the case of the bhama dhammiya verse. 


The step of designation is limited to the signification of natural 
kinds. The designation is based on a convention (samaya), which 
concerns only natural kinds and not particulars (Locana ad DhvA 
1.4, p. 16). As for the reasons behind the notion of word-meanings 
as natural kinds, the principle is clearly derived from Sabara’s and 
Kumarila’s explanations discussed above (see § 2.1.4), unlike the 
conventional nature of signification, which is a Nyaya-Vaisesika te- 
net. 


Once the designation of the natural kinds is completed, the syn- 
tactic correlation of word-meanings, i.e. the particular sentence- 
meaning, can be grasped. Here Abhinavagupta explicitly resorts to 


43 nanu tatparyasaktir aparyavasita (aparyavasita] Kri Pa; paryavasita Ja) viva- 


ksaya drptadharmikatadadipadarthananvaya(padarthananvaya] Kri Pa; padar- 
thanvaya Ja)rapamukhyarthabadhaka (badhaka] Ja Kri; badha Pa)balena viro- 
dhanimittay4G viparitalaksanayd ca vakyarthibhitanisedhapratitim abhihitanva- 
yadrsa karotiti Sabdasaktimila eva so ’rthah. This and the following passages 
from the Locana are based on three editions, DnvAL”, DavALK", and DavAL”* 
(respectively, Ja, Kri and Pa in the attribution of the variant readings). 


44 naitat. trayo hy atra vyaparah (vyaparah| Kri Ja Pa; vyavaharah Ja v.1.) samve- 


dyante — paddrthesu samanyadtmasy abhidhavyapdrah, samaydpeksayarthava 
(samaydpeksayarthava] Kri Pa; samaydpeksarthava Ja)gamanasaktir hi (hi] Kri 
Pa; om. Ja) abhidhd. samayas ca tavaty eva, na visesamSe. 
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the Mimamsaka principle that the natural kinds, i.e., the word-mean- 
ings, convey knowledge of the particular, i.e. the sentence-meaning, 
by quoting from SV, arthdpatti 70cd (Locana ad DhvA, 1.4, p. 16). 


To analyze the processes at play in the Sattasai verse, I shall re- 
duce the wording to the bare essence. In Figure 6 Abhinavagupta’s 
description of the process is sketched. The word-meanings, i.e., the 
natural kinds, are generated by each individual word by designation, 
and the particular meanings of the two sentences involved, bhrama 
dharmika and sunakah maritah simhena, are due to the tatparya- 
Sakti. The remarkable difference with the Bhatta theory, however, is 
that Abhinavagupta does not mention /aksand as the process that 
causes the sentence-meaning. Rather, like Jayanta, he resorts to tat- 
paryasakti, although he assigns to it the same role played by laksana 
in the Bhatta view. The expression tatparyasakti is not found in the 
DhvA, although the word tdtparya is frequently used in its generic 
sense, e.g. twice in the stanzas (2.22 and 3.40) or DhvA 3.42, vrtti, 
p. 221 (rasddisu vivaksd tu syat tatparyavati yada), and mostly in 
connection with vivaksd, “the speaker’s intention,” and related 
terms. Therefore, in its technical application to poetics, it could well 
be Abhinavagupta’s own coinage.*° While commenting on the vrtti 
of DhvA 3.33, where an objection attributed by Abhinavagupta to 
the Mimamsakas is raised, Abhinavagupta characterizes again the 
abhihitanvaya process without mentioning laksandvydpara. After 
quoting SV, vakyddhikarana 343, he adds (Locana ad DhvA, 3.33, 
p. 188): “The meaning generated through tatparya by the word- 
meanings known from the words is itself the sentence-meaning, and 
it is expressed (i.e., it is not suggested).’”*” 


45 tato visesariipe vakyarthe tatparyaSaktih parasparanvite, “samdanydny anyatha- 
siddher visesam gamayanti hi” iti nydydt. 

46 In the same period, the expression tatparyaSakti is also found in Dhanika’s com- 
mentary to the Dasariipaka, 4.37, p. 211, 1. 15, karyaparyavasdyitvat tatparya- 
Sakteh. In this passage, Dhanika explicitly adopted the Prabhakara usage of tat- 
parya as derived from tatpara in the karyapara sense. He elaborated further on 
the technical use of tdtparya in a string of Kavyanirnaya stanzas (DaSsariipaka, 


p. 212). 


Sabdavagataih padarthais tatparyena yo’rtha utthapyate sa eva vakyarthah sa 
eva ca vacya iti. 


47 
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Figure 6: Designation and tatparyaSakti 
in the bhama dhammiya verse 


bhrama dharmika. Sunakah simhena maritah 


1 \ 1 \ i \ 
' Sunakah -— simhena +——; maritah | 
T 


1 \ i Pam 
‘ bhrama +—dharmika! 


a \ 


(tatparyaéakti) (tatparyagakti) 


These two stages of expression of general word-meanings and sig- 
nification of the particular, however, do not generate any poetical 
meaning. What is conveyed so far is merely an injunction, “Go free- 
ly, gentle monk,” and a description, “the dog was killed by a lion” 
(Locana ad DhvA 1.4, p. 16).** Yet, the implicit message is obvious- 
ly the negation of an injunction, which cannot be appreciated with- 
out the power of poetical suggestion (dhvani). 


Besides designation and tatparya, Abhinavagupta conceives a 
third power, laksanasakti, “metaphor,” but he explains that in the 
instance of the Sattasai verse it does not apply, because there are no 
problems of semantic coherence that require the intervention of this 
metaphoric power. Here the primary meaning — “the dog that was 
impeding your movement has been killed by a lion, so now you are 
allowed to move around, since the cause of impediment is gone” — 
is perfectly congruous, so there is no scope for the metaphoric pow- 
er (Locana ad DhvA 1.4, p. 16).” 


The third power, laksanasakti, applies instead to cases such as 
“there is a hamlet on the Ganges,” where the primary meaning is 


48 tatra ca dvitiyakaksayam bhrameti vidhyatiriktam na kimcit pratiyate, anvaya- 
matrasyaiva pratipannatvdt. 


©... yogyatavirahdat. tathé tava bhramananiseddhd sa §va simhena hatah. tad ida- 


nim bhramananisedhakakaranavaikalydd bhramanam tavocitam ity anvayasya 
na kacit ksatih. ata eva mukhyarthabadha natra Sankyeti na viparitalaksanadya 
avasarah. 
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nonsensical and a secondary meaning, “there is a hamlet on the Gan- 
ges’s bank,” is implied (see Figure 7). 


Figure 7: Application of designation, tatparya, and metaphor 


gangayam ghosah 


(laksanasakti) 


! eee oy 
\gangayam }— 
\ 


zt 


(tatparyasakti) 


Abhinavagupta’s main purpose here is to defend Anandavardhana’s 
postulation of dhvani or vyajijanasakti, the fourth stage of significa- 
tion in Abhinavagupta’s scheme. The idea is that “there is a hamlet 
on the bank of the Ganges” conveys a subtler message, that such a 
hamlet is pure, cooled by the river’s breeze, sanctified by the holy 
river, etc. These notions are not automatically generated by desig- 
nation, nor by the correlation of the word-meanings, nor by meta- 
phorical usages. Also, they are not produced by other epistemic ins- 
truments, such as perception or inference. Therefore, a fourth level 
of signification must be accepted (Locana ad DhvA 1.4, p. 18).~° 


In Locana ad DhvA 1.4, p. 18, Abhinavagupta sums up the topic 
of signification by giving an eloquent definition of the four stages:*! 


3° yat tv idam ghosasydtipavitratvasitalatvasevyatvadikam prayojanam asab- 


da(asabda] Kri; aSabdantara Ja Pa)vacyam pramanantarapratipannam... tas- 
madd abhidhatatparyalaksand(laksana] Kri Pa; laksana Ja)vyatiriktas caturtho 
*sau vyadparo dhvananadyotanavyaijanapratydyandvagamanddisodaravyapa- 
desaniriipito ’bhyupagantavyah. 


3! tena samaydpeksG vacyarthdvagamana(vacyarthavagamana] Kri; vacydvaga- 


ma Ja Pa)saktir abhidhasaktih. tadanyathanupapattisahayarthavabodhanasak- 
tih tatparyasaktih. mukhyarthabdadhddisahakaryapeksarthapratibhadsanasaktir 
laksanasaktih. tacchaktitrayopajanitarthavagamamilajatatatpratibhasa(prati- 
bhasa\ Kri Pa; pratibha Ja)pavitritapratipattrpratibhasahayarthadyotanasaktir 
dhvananavyaparah. 
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1. The designative power is the capacity to designate expressed 
meanings on the basis of the conventional relation among 
words and meanings. 


2. The tatparya power is the capacity to convey the meaning as- 
sisting those [expressed meanings], because they would not be 
possible otherwise, i.e., by implication (anyathanupapatti, 1.e., 
arthapatti). 


3. The metaphoric power is the capacity to manifest a meaning by 
assisting the obstruction of the primary meaning. 


4. The suggestive power is the capacity to illuminate a meaning 
by assisting the intuition (pratibhda) of the knower, which is pu- 
rified by the reflection originated from the comprehension of 
the meanings produced by these three powers. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


In the NM the discussion on sentence signification takes place in the 
larger picture of the epistemological investigation on sabda, verbal 
testimony, as an instrument to know reality, and the same applies to 
the Mimamsaka sources. Before Jayanta, in extant Pracina Nyaya 
works, not only was the concept of tatparyasakti not used, but there 
was hardly any elaboration on the process of sentence signification, 
with linguistic discussions focusing on word signification rather 
than sentence signification. This void was well known to Jayanta, 
who, after discussing the different Mimamsaka positions on sen- 
tence signification, explained why he could not count on his own 
tradition on this matter (NM™, vol. II, p. 135, 1. 15-p. 136, 1. 10; NM 
5): 


The authors of the sutra and of the bhdsya did not provide clues on sen- 
tence-meanings anywhere. Wherefrom shall we learn about the nature of 
the sentence-meaning, before discussing it [here]? One may ask why they 
did not provide clues, and the answer is that these sciences deal with 
something different: Gnviksiki (i.e., Nyaya) is the science of epistemology, 
not the science of sentence-meanings (i.e., Mimamsa). One may further 
ask why was then word-meaning taught at all, [by the satra] “the word- 
meaning, however, is the particular, the configuration, the universal cha- 
racter,” and this is a good question. That endeavour, however, was under- 
taken by the author of the sara in order to establish the epistemic validity 
of sabda, and to put to rest the Buddhist (bhadanta) who asserts the ab- 
sence of contact among words and meanings. 
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One may then argue that, if this is so, the epistemic foundation of verbal 
testimony would be weakened, without the sentence-meaning as a real ex- 
ternal object, so an effort should be made in that area as well. This is true. 
The author of the sutra, by teaching only word-meanings, thought that he 
had covered also that [area of sentence-meanings], and thus he did not 
teach sentence-meanings separately. Therefore, his purport is that the 
word-meaning itself is the sentence-meaning. [...] It is not that the sen- 
tence-meaning is a single word-meaning; rather, it is constituted by mul- 
tiple word-meanings.*” 


On this topic, therefore, Jayanta largely drew from Mimamsa theo- 
ries, his sympathy clearly leaning towards the Bhatta version of 
these. He could not accept, however, Mimamsaka views in conflict 
with basic Nyaya tenets: 


the fixed nature of the word-meaning relation, opposed to the 
Nyaya idea of a conventional relation; 


the notion of word-meaning as “natural kind,” opposed to that 
of “property-possessor”’; 


explaining the knowledge of the sentence-meaning, i.e. the cor- 
relation of word-meanings, as an inferential process, thus un- 
dermining the autonomy of sabdapramana; 


limiting epistemically valid sabda to injunctions, and deriving 
the term fatparya from tatpara in the sense of karyapara. 


Consequently, it was necessary for Jayanta to devise a new theory, 
enriched by the Mimamsaka scholarship, but not incompatible with 
the axioms of his tradition. Hence, his theory contains elements of 
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vakyarthas tu na kvacid api sitrakarabhasyakarabhyam sicita iti kutah Siksitva 
vakyarthasvariipam vayam acaksmahe | kim iti tabhyam asau na sitcita (sitcita] 
P NM”; siitrita K) iti cet prthakprasthand imd (-prasthanda ima] P; -prasthana 
hima NM™*; -prasthandgamda K) vidyah. pramdnavidyG ceyam Gnviksiki na va- 
kyarthavidyeti || yady evam padartho ’pi kasmdd iha darsitah (darsitah] P NM“; 
pradarsito K) “vyaktyakrtijatayas tu padarthah” iti sthane prasnah. sa tu Sab- 
danam arthasamsparsitam vadantam bhadantam (bhadantam|] K P; rudantam 
ca NM**) gamayitum Sabdapramanyasiddhaye siitrakrta (siitrakrta| P NM¥*; 
om. K) yatnah krtah. yady evam vakyartham api bahyam (bahyam] P NM**; 
sahyam K) vastavam antarena Sabda(Sabda-] K P; sastrasya NM‘*) pramdnata 
na pratistham labhata iti tatrapi prayatnah kartavya eva. satyam. padarthapra- 
tipadanayatnenaiva tu krtena tatra yatnam krtam manyate sittrakarah, yad ayam 
prthak padarthebhyo na vakyartham upadiSsati sma. tasmad ayam asyaSayah pa- 
dartha eva vakyarthah iti... kim tu naikah padartho vakyarthah. anekas tu pa- 
dartho vakyarthah. 
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the abhihitanvaya theory, some correctives derived from the Pra- 
bhakaras’s criticism, and adaptations to the Naiyayikas’s needs. 


In the light of the material gathered so far, it is likely that Abhi- 
navagupta knew Jayanta and was influenced by his use of the term 
tatparyasakti. Abhinavagupta’s theory was based on ideas derived 
not only from Mimamsa, as is most obvious, but also from the Nya- 
ya tradition, such as the conventional relation between words and 
meanings, and the use of the term Sakti in the causal sense of contri- 
butory cause. 


The term fdétparya would later acquire more specific and techni- 
cal usages in Nyaya and poetics. For instance, it was glossed in Ka- 
rikavali 84cd as “the speaker’s intention” (vaktur iccha), and the 
awareness of the speaker’s intention was listed (ibid., 82cd) — along 
with knowledge of words’ contiguity, consistency, and mutual ex- 
pectancy — as the cause of knowledge resulting from language (Gsat- 
tijnanam yogyatajnanam akanksadjnadnam tatparyajidnam ca sabda- 
bodhe karanam). 

In dlankarika theories of signification, too, tatparya has often 
been an object of the discussion. For instance, to quote two of the 
most widely used manuals of poetics, at the beginning of the second 
ullasa of Kdvyaprakdsa 6 (p. 24), Mammata explained that “sabda 
is of three types, directly designative, indirectly indicative, and sug- 
gestive, and its arthas are [respectively] directly designated, etc. Ac- 
cording to some, it is also the artha of tdtparya.”** And in the vrtti 
he explained, in the context of abhihitanvaya, that the tatparyartha 
is the artha of the sentence, and not of individual words. Mammata’s 
addition of tatparya was noticed and reiterated also by Visvanatha 
in Sahityadarpana 27 (p. 66), at the end of the second pariccheda.™ 


Such explanations and usages of the term tdatparya, however, are 
not found in Nyaya and poetics before Jayanta and Abhinavagupta. 
As for Abhinavagupta, it is possible that his idea of tatparya as the 
second step in sentence signification came from reading, directly or 
indirectly, either Jayanta’s work or a common source. After weigh- 
ing Jayanta’s criticism of the dhvani theory, comparing Jayanta’s 
and Abhinavagupta’s discussions on sentence signification, and 
considering their geographical and chronological proximity, one 


sydd vacako laksanikah Sabdo ’tra vyafijakas tridha| vacyadayas tadarthah 
syuh tatparyartho ’pi kesucit \\. 

tatparyakhyam vrttim Ghuh padarthanvayabodhane | tatparyartham tadartham 
ca vakyam tadbodhakam pare ||. 
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may reasonably assume a direct influence of Jayanta’s work on 
Abhinavagupta’s.. Although the creativity and literary skill of these 
two luminaries seem to occasionally hide re-uses and quotations, 
there still is a strong impression of a thread connecting them.” 
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Abhinavagupta 
as Intellectual Historian of Buddhism 


LAWRENCE MCCREA 


The importance of Buddhist philosophy, and specifically the Bud- 
dhist epistemological tradition of Dharmakrrti, in the development 
of the Pratyabhijna tradition initiated by Somananda and further 
developed by Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta has long been recog- 
nized and subjected to serious scrutiny (e.g. TORELLA 1992, RATIE 
2010 and 2011b). But, though Buddhist terminology and modes of 
argument exercised a pervasive influence on Pratyabhijna philoso- 
phical and discursive practice throughout its history, the type of in- 
fluence displayed in Abhinavagupta’s magnum opus, his /§varapra- 
tyabhijnavivrtivimarsini (henceforth IPVV), is of an altogether dif- 
ferent scale and character from anything seen earlier in the Pratya- 
mentary on Utpala’s own (now only partly extant) /svarapratyabhi- 
jiidvivrti, is arguably Abhinavagupta’s magnum opus, and certainly 
represents his fullest exploration of the Pratyabhijfia tradition. 
Closely as Abhinavagupta follows Utpala in the theory of conscious- 
ness and reality he elaborates there, I think that the IPVV represents 
in certain key respects a major departure from any earlier work in 
the Pratyabhijfia tradition, and even from Abhinavagupta’s own 
treatment in his shorter /svarapratyabhijndvimarsini (henceforth 
IPV). 


What I want to draw attention to here is not any major doctrinal 
innovation on Abhinavagupta’s part. I think it is right to say that the 
essentials of the Pratyabhijia philosophical stance are there in Ut- 
paladeva’s work (insofar as the available fragments of his /svara- 
pratyabhijnavivrti allow us to judge). Rather, I want to show how 
Abhinavagupta’s highly detailed, sophisticated, and bibliographi- 
cally ambitious analysis of the Pratyabhijiia position and, even more 
so, of the Buddhist epistemological tradition it both draws on and 
seeks to refute, broke important new ground in the analysis and pre- 
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sentation of Buddhist thought and its relation to his own and Utpa- 
la’s theories and, in doing so, quite transformed the nature of the 
argument between these competing forces, in effect replacing a 
clash of abstracted, depersonalized and dehistoricized philosophical 
positions with a narrative account, in which the proponents of the 
various Buddhist positions each develops his own view through the 
analysis and critique of his predecessors, and in which the Praty- 
display here, is shown to be historically as well as philosophically 
conclusive. 


To explore in somewhat more detail Abhinavagupta’s methods 
and the picture they allow him to develop of the wealth of Buddhist 
thought that forms the historical background for his own and Utpa- 
la’s theorizing, I would like to examine in particular the arguments 
for and against the existence of external or extra-mental objects — 
bahyarthas — given in section 1.5 of the [svarapratyabhijhakarika 
(henceforth IPK) and its commentaries. The section begins, in ver- 
ses 1-3, with a general case made for an idealist view — that “objects” 
can in no way exist independent of or separate from awareness. In 
verses 4-5, an opponent’s arguments for the reality of mind-inde- 
pendent objects is raised, and in verses 6 and following these argu- 
ments are rejected and the specific Pratyabhijiia argument that “ob- 
jects” can only exist as part of the awareness of a single permanent 
knower is explained and defended. 


The objection raised against the idealist view in IPK 1.5.4-5 is 
not a generic or “common sense” realist view, but represents a spe- 
cific philosophical position well known in the time Utpala and Abhi- 
navagupta were working. This is the anumeyabahyartha or “infer- 
able external object view,” labeled by Abhinavagupta himself, as by 
many other doxographers of the period, as the view of the “Sautran- 
tikas.”' This view holds that, even though all that appears to us in 
any mental episodes are the images — akdras — that form the content 
of our awareness, we can infer that, because particular images occur 
only at some times and not at others, and because there is no appa- 
rent cause for this variation in one’s own consciousness stream, 
there must be some cause external to our consciousness stream that 
causes us, for example, to have the awareness “blue” at a particular 


1 See, for example, Tarkabhasa (henceforth TBh), pp. 34-36, KAJIYAMA 1998, 
pp. 139-144, DREYFUS 1997, pp. 103-105, and RATIE 201 1b, pp. 481-482. 
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moment — this inferred external cause is, they claim, the “object” of 
the awareness. 


The chapter which outlines this theory and the responses made to 
it is an interesting one for exploring Abhinavagupta’s knowledge of 
and attitude toward the Buddhists, as it is centrally concerned with 
two different groups of Buddhist philosophers who are at odds with 
one another, as well as with the Pratyabhijfia Saiva who critiques 
them. The philosophical arguments between the Buddhist externa- 
list view and the anti-externalist views of both the Buddhist idealists 
and the Pratyabhijfia theorists have already been explored in some 
detail by Isabelle Ratié in several recent publications.” One thing her 
work on this topic has made very clear is the complex interplay Ut- 
pala creates between the two different Buddhist views under consid- 
eration here and his own position, which both he and his commen- 
tator Abhinavagupta describe as the isvara-advaya-vdda, the “belief 
in non-duality in (or as) God.” Utpala obviously is unwilling to ac- 
cept the bahyarthavadin view of the Sautrantika, but also wishes to 
differentiate his position from that of the Buddhist vijidnavadin, 
showing in effect that the non-dualist Saiva is able to formulate an 
effective rejoinder to the Buddhist bahyarthavddin, while the Bud- 
dhist idealist or vijfiGnavddin cannot do so. There are times, then, 
when Utpala appears to endorse the bdahydarthavddin’s attacks 
against the vijfidnavadin (though not against his own view, of 
course). 


While it is obvious from his arguments that he was closely famil- 
iar with both older and more nearly contemporary Buddhist philo- 
sophical works, Utpala very rarely quotes or names his Buddhist in- 
terlocutors. There are two quotations of Dharmakirti’s Pramdnavi- 
niscaya (henceforth PVin) known to date, but these seem to be rare 
exceptions.’ In marked contrast to this nearly citation-free exposi- 
tion of the various Buddhist positions in Utpala’s works, we see in 
Abhinavagupta’s commentaries on Utpala (to some extent in the 
IPV, but much more so in the IPVV) an extraordinarily thorough 
and exacting effort to match up the positions Utpala ascribes to the 
Buddhist vijiidnavddins and bahydrthavadins with citations from ac- 
tual Buddhist texts. (Students of the Buddhist epistemological tradi- 
tion, many with little or no interest in Pratyabhijiia for its own sake, 


2 RATIE 2010, RATIE 201 1b. 


3 Vivrti on IPK 1.5.3 (see TORELLA 20074, pp. 928 and 937) and 1.3.5 (see I. 
Ratié’s contribution to the present volume). 
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have long appreciated the value of the IPVV precisely as a treasury 
of quotations from lost Buddhist works — even now when some of 
these lost works have recently become accessible). But what I want 
to explore here, at least in the first instance, is what this massive 
citational apparatus tells us about Abhinavagupta’s own picture of 
Buddhist intellectual history as it bears on his larger project — not 
only who held what view, and who Utpala is referring to, borrowing 
from, and reacting against, but how Abhinavagupta sees the repre- 
sentatives of various positions interacting and reacting against one 
another (a topic that greatly interests him, as it happens). 


This strong interest of Abhinavagupta in mapping the specific 
Buddhist texts in which these rival views are embedded is one thing 
that sets his work very much apart from that of Utpala — even from 
his most elaborate exposition of his views in the Vivrti, to judge from 
the surviving fragments of that text. Quite apart from whatever va- 
lue it may have as a philosophical or theological work in its own 
right, or as an exegesis of the complicated and fragmentary work of 
Utpala, Abhinavagupta’s IPVV tells us a complex and carefully do- 
cumented story about several major strands in the history of Bud- 
dhist thought in India from Vasubandhu’s time to his own — a story 
which, as I hope to show here, departs in some rather striking ways 
from the picture of this history developed by scholars over the past 
century, and which is at least in some cases based in textual mate- 
rials no longer available to us. Whether or not we conclude on fur- 
ther reflection that his account is accurate, it seems that it is at the 
very least worth paying attention to, and what I would like to do here 
is to offer a preliminary account of some of the more noteworthy 
features of Abhinavagupta’s reconstruction of the history of Bud- 
dhist philosophy, particularly as it bears on the arguments over the 
status of objects in section 1.5 of the IPVV. 


WHO ARE ABHINAVAGUPTA’S BAHYARTHAVADINS? 


One of the most obvious features of historical interest in Abhinava- 
gupta’s account is that, where Utpala usually leaves his Buddhist 
opponents and interlocutors anonymous, Abhinavagupta often puts 
names to them. For example, at the end of the preliminary rejoinder 
to the bahyarthavdadin view in 1.5.6, Utpala reviews with approval a 
set of arguments against external objects already set forth, as he puts 
it, “by the vijfidnavddins,” by which, it is clear, he specifically 
means to refer to Buddhist opponents of the external-object view. 
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Abhinavagupta, in commenting on the passage, supplies us with a 
list: 


“By the vijfidnavadins” — This matter has been stated at length in Digna- 
ga’s Alambanapariksa and other works, in Vasubandhu’s Vijfiaptimatra- 
tasiddhi [i.e. the Vimsika], here and there in the works of Bhatta [Sanka- 
ranandana] such as the Prajidlamkara, and elsewhere.‘ 


So Abhinavagupta names the Buddhist vijidnavdadins whose views 
he is considering, as well as giving the titles of their works, in con- 
trast to Utpala, who was content to retain a generic label. And, in 
the same way, where Utpala was content to leave unnamed the Bud- 
dhist bahyarthavadins who attack both Buddhist and Saiva idealism 
in IPK 1.5.4-5, Abhinavagupta here too supplies us with the identity 
of at least one of them. Near the conclusion of the presentation of 
the bahyarthavadin view in karika 5, Utpala apparently presents a 
supplemental argument in favor of the reality of extramental objects 
propounded, as he simply puts it “by the bahydrthavddins them- 
selves” (“bahyarthavadibhir eva’).’ True to his usual form, he 
seems to have left these bahyarthavddins unnamed, just as he did in 
the case of the vijianavadins referred to above. And Abhinavagupta, 
in commenting on this passage in the IPVV, follows just the same 
pattern as before, specifying the unnamed bahyarthavadins: 


He says, “By the bahyarthavadins themselves.” For here a new argument 
is stated. And an effort respecting this has been made by those such as the 
Teacher Dharmottara, in works such as the Proof of External Objects [Ba- 
hyarthasiddhi].° 


Here Abhinavagupta makes it quite plain that he believes Dharmot- 
tara to have written a work called the Proof of External Objects in 
which he argued for a bahydrthavddin position. The mention here of 
“those such as the teacher Dharmottara” (upaddhyayadharmottaradi- 
bhih), and of “works such as the Bahyarthasiddhi” (bahyarthasid- 
dhyddau) might be seen as leaving open at least the possibility that 
the Bahyarthasiddhi was not written by Dharmottara but by one of 


4 IPVV, vol. IL, p. 144: “vijfidnavadibhih” iti. dlambanapariksddau dainnage, vi- 
jiiaptimatratasiddhau vasabandhavyam (vijiiaptimatratasiddhau vasabandha- 
vyam corr.: vijfaptimatradisiddhavasabandhanyam Ed.] prajndlamkarddisu 
bhattadarsanesu tatra tatra canyatra vitatyayam artha ukta iti. 

> IPVV, vol. IL, p. 128. 


6 IPVV, vol. II, p. 128: aha “bahyarthavadibhir eva” iti. apiirvam hy atrocyate. 
krtas§ catra praydso bahyarthasiddhyadav upddhyayadharmottarddibhih. 
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the other, unnamed bahyarthavddins — though this would constitute 
a fairly dramatic violation of standard citational practice if it were 
so. But, in any case, there is a second reference later in the IPVV 
(vol. II, p. 394) to a position “shown at length in the Bahyarthasiddhi 
by the teacher Dharmottara” (pradarsitam vitatya bahyarthasiddhav 
upadhydyadharmottarena), leaving no room whatsoever for doubt. 
Whether or not Abhinavagupta actually had access to this work of 
Dharmottara’s or knew it merely by hearsay is more open to doubt, 
though he seems to have some fairly specific information regarding 
its contents and does include at least one likely quotation of the work 
which I shall examine shortly.’ 


It is worth noting here parenthetically that Abhinavagupta’s at- 
tempt to pin down the identity of the bahyarthavddins referred to by 
Utpala, and his discussion of Buddhist bahyarthavdda in general, 
reveals an interesting lacuna in his otherwise seemingly very broad 
knowledge of Buddhist arguments and texts. Abhinavagupta shows 
no sign whatever that he is familiar with the works of Subhagupta 
who is, from our point of view at least, the most famous and widely 
known post-Dharmakirtian Buddhist advocate of the reality of ex- 
tra-mental objects, as argued in his oft-quoted Bahydarthasiddhikari- 
ka.’ Abhinavagupta never names Subhagupta, or (so far as I can de- 
termine) quotes him, and none of his references to Buddhist bahya- 
rthavada show any specific features which indicate that he knew his 
work. There is one passage in which Abhinavagupta refers to a spe- 
cific doctrine associated with Subhagupta. In explaining the bahya- 
rthavadin’s response to the challenge of explaining how macrosco- 
pic (sthiila) objects can appear in our awareness, even though no 
such objects can exist externally, Abhinavagupta quotes a bahyar- 
thavddin claim to the effect that ““macroscopicness is a property of 
appearance” (pratibhdsadharmah sthilata — IPVV, vol. Il, p. 85). 
This might seem like a reference to Subhagupta, who famously ar- 
gued in in his Bahyarthasiddhikarikd that “blue” atoms, even though 
they are infinitesimally small and individually imperceptible, can 
produce in us an awareness of an apparently macroscopic object; the 
macroscopic size, sthiilata, belongs to the perceptual image, not to 


7 These two mentions in the IPVV would appear to be the only known references 
to Dharmottara’s Bahydrthasiddhi. The work appears not to have been recog- 
nized ot mentioned in any of the secondary literature on the Buddhist epistemo- 
logical tradition (apart from a brief reference in MCCREA AND PATIL 2010, p. 
143). 


8 See, principally, HATTORI 1960 and SAsTRI 1967. 
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the atoms which cause it to arise.” But in fact the very words quoted 
here by Abhinavagupta — pratibhdsadharmah sthilatd — are quoted 
(with only the minor variant reading sthaulyam for sthiilata) by Mo- 
ksakaragupta in his TBh, where they are ascribed not to Subhagupta, 
but to Dharmottara. And, incidentally, they are quoted as represen- 
tative of what Moksakara explicitly labels as the “Sautrantika” view, 
which would seem to be an independent confirmation of Abhinava- 
gupta’s apparent assignment of Dharmottara to the Sautrantika 


camp.'° 


Abhinavagupta’s two references to the Bahyarthasiddhi should 
in themselves be sufficient to establish that, whether rightly or 
wrongly, Abhinavagupta at least regarded Dharmottara as a propo- 
nent of the reality of extra-mental objects, and therefore as a repre- 
sentative of what he terms the “Sautrantika” view. But, if anyone 
were still in doubt on this point, there are in fact clear confirmations 
of this view in several of Abhinavagupta’s other named references 
to Dharmottara in the IPVV. Several of the passages where Abhina- 
vagupta juxtaposes the views of Sankaranandana against those of 
Dharmottara clearly indicate that Dharmottara was a believer in ex- 
ternal objects, and that Sankaranandana repeatedly criticized him on 
this basis. I will cite here two brief examples. The first occurs in the 
IPVV on IPK 1.5.2, during the initial presentation of the idealist po- 
sition, and before the onset of the major bahyarthavadin piirvapaksa 
in 1.5.4-5. After presenting the basic view that consciousness can 
have no “object” outside of itself, since anything that appears to 
consciousness must itself have the form of conscious illumination 
(prakasamdnatd), Abhinavagupta considers and rejects a secondary 
argument in the following terms: 


In just the same way even pragmatic effect [arthakriya] exists only insofar 
as it is apparent to consciousness [prathamana]. Hence the very same 
principle applies to it as well. Thus he [Utpala] has used the word “object” 
[artha] in the expression “a determinate object,”’’ in order to explain 


° See HATTORI 1960, pp. 11-12, DREYFUS 1997, pp. 363-364, as well as Kamala- 
Stla’s description and critique of Subhagupta’s position in his comment on Tat- 
tvasamgraha 1973-1979, pp. 552-553. 

10 See TBh, p. 36; also KAJIYAMA 1998, p. 144. 

11 See TORELLA 20074, p. 935 for the relevant passage of Utpala’s Vivrti. (na hi 
yathankurasya ghatasyaiva va satta nijatmamdatraparinisthita bhavati. prathate 
cdparanirakanksaiva tatha ghatah prakasamdno devadattasya prathamdana iti 
pramatrsamlagna eva paryavasitartho bhavati.) 
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that one cannot establish externality [bahyata] by means of pragmatic ef- 
fect [arthakriyda] in accordance with the view of Dharmottara [dharmot- 
taradrsa]. And this is what the Master [bhatta, i.e. Sankaranandana] says: 
“A distinct thing exists via its properties, which are invariably associated 
with conscious illumination and whose nature is linked with its existence; 
[but] this does not lead to a proof of anything external.” [Prajfidlamkdara]'* 


Here the argument being rejected — that arthakriyd can serve as a 
reliable indicator of the real existence of a mind-independent object 
—is specifically ascribed to Dharmottara, and is presented as a target 
of criticism by both Utpala and Saikaranandana, who are shown to 
make the same point in attacking it. 


A similar dynamic is seen in the next quotation, which comes 
from the previous chapter of the IPVV on IPK 1.4.1: 


So, what the Master Sankaranandana says in order to refute Dharmottara 
when he says that “Conceptual awarenesses are transformed into experi- 
ences” [anubhavayante vikalpah] — namely, that “It is established that a 
thing is discerned as something established [siddha], but it is not therefore 
the case that it is so’? — this shows that nothing external [bahya] to one’s 
own experience need be accepted.'* 


Here again Sankaranandana is presented as specifically setting out 
to refute Dharmottara, and this refutation is shown to be striking a 
blow at the externalist, bahyarthavddin position. The words here as- 
cribed to Dharmottara — that “conceptual awarenesses are trans- 
formed into experiences” [anubhavdyante vikalpadh] are cited re- 
peatedly, with minor variations, throughout the IPVV.'° Though no 
such formulation is to be found in any of Dharmottara’s extant San- 
skrit works, the view it expresses is very much in keeping with what 
Dharmottara says about what he takes to be the necessary role of 


IPVV, vol. Il, p. 71: arthakriyapi prathamanaiva tatha bhavatiti tatrapy ayam 
eva vidhir ity arthakriyayapi na bahyata siddhyati dharmottaradrseti vaktum 
“paryavasitarthah” ity arthapadam. tad Gha bhattah: “prakasenadvinabhitaih 
sattayam niyatatmabhih | dharmair bhavah prthagbhavo na bahyasiddhim rc- 
chati ||” iti. (Prajfidlamkara — see BUHNEMANN 1980, p. 195.) 


3A quotation from the Prajfidlamkdra — see BUHNEMANN 1980, p. 196. 


IPVV, vol. Il, p. 16: tena yad aha bhattasankaranandanah “anubhavayante vi- 
kalpah” iti dharmottaram disayitum “siddham siddhataya vastu niriijpyam na 
tatha tatah |” iti, tat svanubhavabahyam anomkaryam iti darSayati. 


15 TPVV, vol. I, p. 271 (vikalpah pratyaksdyante), vol. Il, p. 219 (pratyaksdyante 
hi vikalpah), p. 228 (vikalpah hi pratyaksayante), p. 277 (darsanayante vikal- 
pal). 
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determination, adhyavasdya, in perception, as for example, most fa- 
mously, in his Nyadyabindutika (henceforth NBT), where he says that 
“determination produced by the force of perception determines the 
object as something seen’’® and “only insofar as it produces adhya- 
vasdya is perception a pramdna.”"’ As we shall see below, Sarkara- 
nandana’s attack on Dharmottara’s theory of adhyavasaya as Abhi- 
navagupta understands it is intimately linked to his attack on the 
theory of extra-mental objects. 


I would like to quote one more, rather lengthy, passage reflecting 
Dharmottara’s bahyarthavada at this point — one which may carry 
more evidentiary weight, as in contains what certainly appears to be 
a quotation of Dharmottara’s own words. The passage begins with 
an objection to the idealist view raised by a Buddhist bahydrthava- 
din opponent: 


But external objects are established by perception itself, their real exis- 
tence or non-existence being determined through their coherence with 
their pragmatic effects [or the lack thereof]; and these very [external ob- 
jects], insofar as they form part of the unified set of causal factors, will be 
the causes of those appearances whose nature is invariably linked to the 
establishment of an object, which are awarenesses, and which arise in a 
sequence. '® 


Abhinavagupta then explains Utpala’s response in this manner: 


Having considered this [view] of Dharmottara [dharmottariya], he [Utpa- 
la] says “No...” “According to the principle stated previously” — i.e. in 
the previous two sutras. For there it was said that “Perception itself has 
the form of consciousness; how could it serve to manifest something that 
does not have the form of consciousness?” Therefore, what has been said 
by the teacher Dharmottara — namely that “The object’s difference [from 


!6 NBT, p. 85: pratyaksabalotpannenddhyavasdyena drSyatvenartho ’vasiyate. 
1, p pratyaks ip 2 rs) 2 


See also MCCREA AND PATIL 2006, p. 330. Dharmottara’s claim here, as ex- 
plained in MCCREA AND PATIL 2006, pp. 330-331, is that the determination that 
immediately follows a perceptual awareness presents its own (conceptually 
constructed) object as if it were something actually perceived. This tracks very 
closely with the claim made here that “conceptual awarenesses are transformed 
into experiences.” 


NBT, p. 84: adhyavasdyam kurvad eva pratyaksam pramdnam bhavati. See also 
MCCREA AND PATIL 2006, p. 320. 


IPVV, vol. Il, pp. 82-83: nanu pratyaksasiddha evarthakriyasamvadapratilab- 
dhasatyabhavabhava bahyah, ta evabhasanam visayavyavasthdniyatasvabha- 
vanam bodhanam kramenodbhavatam ekasdmagrirupatanupatena hetavo bha- 
visyanti. 
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consciousness] is established [siddha] by experience; its non-difference is 
not based on experience, but is conditionally established [vyavasthapya- 
mdana]" through the reasoning that ‘Since every awareness is similar to 
every other insofar as it has the nature of mere experience, it must have 
some feature which differentiates it according to each object’ [quoting 
Pramdanavarttika (henceforth PV), pratyaksa 302]” — [this] is shown to be 
unreasonable [ayuktikrtam].” 


The passage begins with a restatement of the basic bahydrthavaddin 
or “Sautrantika” position, as already outlined by Utpala: that it can 
only be “external objects” that account for the different appearances 
that periodically arise and disappear in our stream of consciousness. 
And this position is explicitly labeled as “belonging to Dharmottara” 
(dharmottariya). Furthermore, the pratikas encapsulating Utpala’s 
response to this argument are followed by what is presented as 
Dharmottara’s own statement, seemingly an extended quotation 
(possibly from the aforementioned Bahydrthasiddhi, though one 
cannot be certain of this). The quotation too clearly represents the 
bahydarthavadin position, and is said by Abhinavagupta to have been 
effectively refuted by Utpala’s argument against the possibility of 
extra-mental objects. Furthermore, the citation of the PV as an au- 
thority within this apparent quotation of Dharmottara suggests not 
only that Abhinavagupta took Dharmottara himself to be arguing 
from a Sautrantika point of view, but believed that Dharmottara wi- 
shed to read Dharmakirti as supporting this position as well. 


DHARMAKIRTI’S CONTESTED ROLE 


This line of inquiry leads directly into a second, perhaps even more 
surprising, element in Abhinavagupta’s reconstruction of the history 
of Buddhist thought on objects — the question of Dharmakirti’s own 
position on the matter. Recall that, in the passage quoted above, 
Abhinavagupta specified the “vijidnavdadins” referred to by Utpala 


19 For the translation of V vyavasthd as “conditionally establish,” see MCCREA AND 
PATIL 2006, pp. 340ff. 


IPVV, vol. II, p. 83: iti dharmottartyam asankyaha “na ca” iti. “uktanydyena” 
iti purvasitradvaye. tatra hi “pratyaksam eva prakasatmakam aprakdasaripa- 
bhavane katham syat” ity uktam. tena yad Ghacaryadharmottarah — “anubha- 
vasiddho bhavasya bhedah, yas tv abhedah sa “tatranubhavamatrena jiianasya 
sadrsatmanah [sadrsatmanah corr. : sadrsatmand Ed. —see PVV, cf. IPVV, vol. 
Il, p. 79] | bhavyam tendtmana yena pratikarma vibhajyate ||” [PV 2.302] iti 
yuktibalena vyavasthapyamano ’ndnubhavika” iti tad ayuktikrtam. 


20 
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in the concluding Vivrti on 1.5.6 — Dinnaga, Vasubandhu, and San- 
karanandana. Conspicuous by his absence in that list is Dharmakirti. 
And this, I believe, is not a mere oversight, or the result of some 
deliberately restricted subgrouping of Buddhist idealists. Rather, I 
think it can be clearly shown that, as far as Abhinavagupta is con- 
cerned, and in terms of his and Utpala’s doxography, Dharmakirti 
cannot be definitively classified as either a vijfidnavdadin or a bahya- 
rthavaddin, but must be seen as a neutral, or at least as someone 
whose real views on the question of external objects cannot be con- 
clusively determined. 


It is true that we do find here many of the standard quotations of 
Dharmakirti offered up in support of the vijfidnavddin position, such 
as the ever popular sahopalambhaniyamdd abhedo nilataddhiyoh — 
“Because of necessary co-apprehension, there is no difference be- 
tween ‘blue’ and the awareness of it.’”' But, in addition to these, 
there are quite a few passages of Dharmakirti quoted in support of 
the externalist stance as well. At least in Abhinavagupta’s recon- 
struction, the vijfidnavadins and bahyarthavddins dealt with in IPK 
1.5 are both committed, card-carrying Dharmakirtians, and they 
both freely and extensively quote from the master’s works in sup- 
port of their own positions. 


I will cite here just two examples of the bahydrthavddin’s use of 
quotations from Dharmakirti specifically in support of his own ex- 
ternalist position. Explaining the relation between the image that im- 
mediately appears in our awareness and the external object he insists 
we must infer as its cause, the bahydrthavadin states as follows: 


If you ask how something not grasped [i.e. the inferable external object] 
can be determined [adhyavasita] as something seen, he replies, “Because 
of similarity.” Whatever variation there is of form, together with time 
and place, for the “blue” which exists in an awareness, all of it, without 
exception, belongs to that [object] which imparts its form to it. And thus, 
like the mixing up of foods served up together, a determination [adhyava- 
saya], springing from an error caused by similarity, and having the aware- 
ness’s form as its object, arises, having this form: “I am determining the 
form of an object, distinct from my awareness, fit to be designated as 
‘this.’” And this determination, even though it springs from an error, is 
not like the determination of “‘silver” as applied to mother-of-pearl.” It 


21 IPVV, vol. II, p. 78. 


22 One of the standard examples of perceptual error. One at first sees a shiny bit 
of mother-of-pearl, and mistakes it for a piece of silver, but then upon closer 
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23 


24 


takes the form of error, certainly, since it determines an external object 
when it is really the form of an awareness that is grasped, but, insofar as, 
on the basis of invariable connection with an object, it determines an ob- 
ject which is the root of that awareness, which is capable of imparting 
form to the awareness, and which is its cause, it displays in itself that it is 
the function of a pramdna, on the principle that “Even error can be a pra- 
mana, on the basis of a connection” [bhrantir api sambandhatah prama — 
quoting PVin 2.1].?? As [Dharmakirti] says: “Even in the case of percep- 
tion, it is a pramdna because it does not arise when the object does not 
exist. Both [pramdnas] are alike in that they are caused by something that 
has an invariable connection with them.” [Quoting PVin 1.3.] [The bahya- 
rthavadin continues:] and this “function of the pramdna,” arising from the 
power of sight, takes on the form of a determination through perception 
etc., and treats the perception that assists it as the grasper of the object (so 
that one thinks to oneself, “I see”), in the same way that a minister acts 
toward a king who is subject to his will. Thereby one conforms to the 
everyday notion that the external object is grasped by perception itself. 
[Purvapaksin:] Then what is it that the inference operates on? He [Utpala] 
says: “With agreement” [sasamvdda]. [That is to say,] the object, which 
is the root cause, and which imparts forms to the cognition, is similar in 
form to it. It is this that the inference operates upon.” 


examination realizes one’s error. The “error” in question here is not of the same 
sort, as (at least for the non-epistemologist) there is no moment when one dis- 
covers one’s mistake, no “blocking awareness” (as it is usually described). For 
more on this, see MCCREA AND PATIL 2010, pp. 164-165. 


See p. 46. 


IPVV, vol. II, pp. 90-91: agrhitah katham drstatvendvasita iti ced aha “sari- 
pyat” iti. yavat kimcid desakalasahacGrisvariipavaicitryam [°sahacarisvarupa® 
corr. : °sahacari svaripa® Ed.] jiandnta[r|vrtter nilasya, tavat sarvam avikalam 
tadarpakasyeti samanabhiharamelananyayena jiiantyakaravisayo ’dhyavasdya 
utpannah sGriapyakrtad vibhramaj jiianabhinnam arthakaram idamtocitam 
adhyavasyamity evam upajdyate, na cdsau vibhramajo ‘py adhyavasdayo grhita- 
yam Suktikayam ripyddhyavasdya iva grhite jianakare bahye ’vasdyataya 
bhramamatrasvabhavah, kimtv arthapratibandhanan maulikam jiianakararpa- 
nasamartham artham karanabhiitam adhyavasyan “bhrantir api sambandha- 
[ta]h pramG” iti nydyena pramdnavyaparatam atmany adarSsayati. yad aha “ar- 
thasyasambhave ’bhavat pratyakse ’pi pramanata| pratibaddhasvabhavasya 
taddhetutve samam dvayam ||” iti. pramanavydparas cayam bhavan darsanaba- 
lat pasyamity evam pratyaksddinddhyavasdyaripatam grhnan pratyaksam anu- 
grahakam arthasyamatya iva paravasikrtam rajanam grahakatvena vyavahara- 
ti, tatah pratyaksagrhita eva bahyo ’rtha iti laukikam anusrtam bhavati. tarhy 
anumdnasya kutra vyadparah. dha “sasamvada” iti milakaranabhitah samar- 
paka akaranam asty arthas tadakarasadrSa iti. etavati vya4pdro ’numdnasya. 
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It is perfectly clear that the bahydrthavddin portrayed here sees him- 
self as a Dharmakirtian, and quotes two passages from the PVin in 
support of his argument for the reality of external objects, in the 
evident belief that Dharmakirti’s statements are not only consistent 
with but actually advocate an externalist position. 


The second passage I wish to examine here comes at the very end 
of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on /§varapratyabhijnavivrti 1.5.5, 
as the very culmination of the bahydrthavadin pirvapaksa. (It fol- 
lows directly on the first of the two Bahyarthasiddhi references gi- 
ven above, and may be meant as a recapitulation of an argument 
actually made by Dharmottara.) Here Abhinavagupta, apparently 
following Utpala’s lead, recapitulates the bahyarthavddin argument 
earlier advanced in 1.5.4 — that the occasional occurrence of parti- 
cular awarenesses such as “blue” in our stream of consciousness 
cannot be accounted for from any cause internal to the conscious- 
ness stream, and that we must therefore infer some external object 
whose presence or absence causes us to be aware of blue at some 
times but not others:” 


It is not only the argument just stated that applies here, since there is this 
argument as well — that is, the one stated in the previous sitra: something 
additional must be postulated, just as the sense-capacity [indriya] must be 
postulated, and that thing is the external object. As the Noble One [Dhar- 
makirti] has said: “There can be proof of the external object through dis- 
junction” [bahyasiddhih syat vyatirekatah — quoting PVin 1.58cd].”° 


Here again Dharmakrirti is treated by the bahyarthavddin as a sup- 
porter of his own position, and the quotation of the PVin is presented 


25 See IPVV vol. Il, p. 128: tatha hy ahamkaratmakamanahsaptamanam sabdadi- 


sukhadijnananam janika yah §aktayo vasands tadadharabhiitam ekam Glayavi- 
jiianam svapamadadau pravrttijidnasaptakabhave ’pi santanavrttya vartama- 
nam tat svasantanavartino nimittasyabhavat parasantananam ca sadasannidha- 
nat |sadasannidhanat corr. : sada sannidhanat Ed.] katham kramena pravrtti- 
jnanani kurydt. (“That is to say: how can the single ‘storehouse consciousness’ 
that is the substratum for the [various] traces which are the capacities that pro- 
duce the six kinds of awareness, sound etc., plus such things as pleasure, along 
with the ‘mind’ — i.e. the sense of self — as a seventh, which [storehouse cons- 
ciousness] exists even in states such as sleep or madness, when none of the 
seven types of occurrent awareness are present, [how can it] produce the occur- 
rent awarenesses in sequence, since no cause for this exists in one’s own cons- 
ciousness stream, and since other consciousness streams are always remote?”’) 
26 


IPVV, vol. Il, pp. 128-129: na kevalam piirvokto ’trabhiprayah, yavad ayam 
apiti purvasitre ya ukto nyaya indriyavad adhikam kimcit kalpaniyam sa bahyo 
*rthah. yad aryah —... bahyasiddhih syad vyatirekatah || [PVin 1.58cd.] 
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not only as backing the bahyarthavdadin position, but as the very cul- 
mination and summation of it. There is no question that both the 
vijiidnavddin and the bahydrthavaddin presented by Abhinavagupta 
see themselves as followers of Dharmakirti and wish to invoke his 
words as an authority in support of their views. And, as far as I can 
determine, Abhinavagupta has no interest in attempting to adjudi- 
cate this question; he does not appear to make any effort to declare 
whether he finds the vijfidnavddin or the bahyarthavddin reading of 
Dharmakirti to be the more plausible. 


Neither the bahyarthavdadin nor the vijnanavadin Dharmakirtians 
as portrayed by Abhinavagupta in the IPVV reflect extensively on 
the tension between the seemingly pro- and anti-externalist state- 
ments found in different parts of Dharmakirti’s works. But there is 
one particularly striking passage where the bahyarthavadin does di- 
rectly confront the hermeneutic issue. It reflects the bahyarthava- 
din’s response to a vijidnavddin opponent, who points to Dharma- 
kirti’s own writings, in particular his Santandntarasiddhi, as evi- 
dence for his advocacy of the “mind only” position: 


[Ptrvapaksin:] But the Teacher [Dharmakirti] has himself raised this 
doubt and rejected it, so how is this question raised? — To enlighten the 
one who suffers from this confusion, he[, the bahyarthavddin, | after re- 
peating his text, refutes its meaning, with the passage beginning “What” 
and ending “As if it were not described by him” [atadvarnitam iva]. By 
saying “As if it were not described by him” the bahyarthavadin makes 
this clear: even though he is authoritative, the teacher Dharmakirti, out of 
conformity with the works of the teacher Dinnaga, due to his partiality 
toward him, speaks in this way, but this is not his own inclination. The 
meaning of his work, the Santanantarasiddhi, is as follows: just as, on the 
theory of external objects, the intentionality of other people is inferred 
from speech belonging to another body, in just the same way, on the theo- 
ry of [mere] awareness, [it is inferred] from the appearance of speech be- 
longing to the appearance of a body.”’ 


27 IPVV, vol. Il, p. 111: nanu parihrtam etad Gcdryena svayam eva Sankitva, tat 


kim idam codyata iti yasya bhramah syat tam pratydyayitum tadgranthapatha- 
purvakam tadartham disayati “yad api” ityGdind “atadvarnitam iva” ityante- 
na. “atadvarnitam” iti vacasa bahyarthavadidam Gviskaroti — pramdniko ’py 
acaryadharmakirtir dcaryadinnadgagranthanurodhat tatpaksapatad evam abhi- 
dhatte, na punar asya svarucir eseti. asya santanantarasiddhigranthasyarthah 
— yathaiva bahyanaye vyaharat parakayagatat parasamihdnumiyate, tathaiva 
vijndnanaye vyaharabhasat parakayabhdsagatad iti. 
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The passage is tantalizing for several reasons. Judging from the 
available pratikas and from Abhinavagupta’s comment “after re- 
peating his text” (tadgranthapadthapurvakam), it would appear that 
Utpala, speaking in the voice of the bahyarthavddin, actually quotes 
a text which purports to show Dharmakirti’s advocacy to vijfidna- 
vada and prompts his attempt at reinterpretation — possibly a quota- 
tion from the Santandntarasiddhi itself. But it also represents a kind 
of discussion we do not very often find about mechanisms of inter- 
pretation, about the role of context, and about assessing the motiva- 
tions of authors in a way that opens up questions of sincerity or hid- 
den motivation. It engages directly with a question that is still very 
much a live one — why is it that Dharmakirti seems to write some- 
times in a way that seems to presuppose the existence of mind-inde- 
pendent objects while at other times writing from what seems to be 
an idealistic position? Whether or not one finds this reading of the 
Santdndntarasiddhi, or this account of Dharmakirti’s intention in 
writing it, to be at all convincing (as many, I imagine, will not), it is 
clear in any case that the bahyarthavddin wishes to support the view 
that Dharmakirti was a consistent and principled upholder of a ma- 
terialist position, and that apparent indications to the contrary in his 
work can be explained away. The bahydrthavddin’s point about the 
actual argument of the Santandntarasiddhi seems, to me at least, to 
be well taken. It does not in fact offer a positive argument for an 
idealistic stance; rather it removes one potential obstacle to such a 
stance. It aims to show that one can establish the existence of other 
minds just as easily on an idealist view as on an externalist one, but 
this is not in itself inconsistent with a belief in extra-mental objects. 
So the bahydrthavddin’s reading of the text may not be as untenable 
as would at first appear to be the case; though the motive for writing 
it if one were a committed believer in external objects (as the bda- 
hydrthavadin plainly supposes Dharmakirti to be) would remain 
something of a puzzle, as his own admittedly somewhat strained ra- 
tionalization itself suggests. It is not at all clear whether Abhinava- 
gupta is paraphrasing an argument actually made by a Buddhist ba- 
hydrthavadin here or simply engaging in a bit of creative rational 
reconstruction of his own, but in any case it is certainly plain that he 
understands the Buddhist bahydrthavaddin/Sautrantika as an adher- 
ent of Dharmakirti, and that the bahyarthavddin as portrayed by him 
believes Dharmakirti to have been a bahydrthavadin himself. The 
contest between Abhinavagupta’s vijfidGnavddin and bahydrthavaddin 
is then not simply a philosophical dispute over which view is more 
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workable, but a struggle over the intellectual legacy and the inter- 
pretation of Dharmakirti’s works as well. 


ADHYAVASAYA AND BAHYARTHAVADA 


The third component of Abhinavagupta’s reconstruction of the in- 
tra-Buddhist debate over objects I want to consider here concerns 
another aspect of the confrontation between Dharmottara and San- 
karanandana, already referred to above. We have seen that Abhina- 
vagupta presents Sankaranandana as criticizing Dharmottara in his 
works, and criticizing him specifically as an upholder of the Sau- 
trantika theory of inferred external objects. But there is a second 
axis to Sankaranandana’s criticism which is linked to the first. San- 
karanandana is regularly portrayed not only as a critic of the Bud- 
dhist bahyarthavddins, but also as a critic of “those who believe that 
validity is dependent on determination” (adhyavasdydpeksaprama- 
nyavadins). Neither Sankaranandana (in the relevant passages quot- 
ed from his works) nor Abhinavagupta specifies who is referred to 
by this phrase, but it is not at all difficult to determine; there are 
significant indications that point to the fact that here too the real op- 
ponent is Dharmottara. This label will not, I imagine, seem inappro- 
priate to anyone at all familiar with Dharmottara’s work. It may 
come as a surprise to hear Dharmottara described as a bahydrthava- 
din, but no one should be at all surprised to find him labeled an 
adhyavasayapeksapramdnyavdaain; “belief that validity is dependent 
on determination” is in fact as succinct and clear a description as 
one could wish of Dharmottara’s principal and distinctive contribu- 
tion to Buddhist epistemology. 


What is more surprising is that Sankaranandana openly and spe- 
cifically attacks this doctrine. Among post-Dharmottaran Indian 
Buddhist authors, he is the only one I know of to do so. Dharmotta- 
ra’s epistemic revolution and his dramatic elevation of the status of 
determination as a crucial element of perception, radical as it was 
when he advanced it, seems quickly to have gained near-universal 
acceptance among Dharmakirtians — even those who were strongly 
critical of Dharmottara in other areas. Sankaranandana’s position on 
this question, then, seems quite distinctive, and acquiring a clearer 
picture of how exactly he understands perception to function as a 
pramdna without allowing any role for adhyavasaya is, for me at 
least, one of the more enticing hopes raised by the recent recovery 
of many of Safkaranandana’s prakarana texts. 
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Abhinavagupta’s many critical remarks on adhyavasdaya and its 
controversial role in Buddhist epistemology are widely scattered 
throughout his work, and often embedded in rather complex chains 
of argument which are hard to disentangle. I will mention here only 
two brief passages which show the linkages between the bahyartha 
issue and that of adhyavasaya. In the first, the relation between the 
contents of conceptual awareness and external objects is under dis- 
cussion, and the following view is advanced: 


... For the Buddhists who hold that validity arises by force of determina- 
tion, even inference has an external object, as has been said [by Dharma- 
kirti]: “The validity of both [pramdnas] has the real thing [vastu] as its 
object.” [Quoting PVin 2.7ab.]”* 


This shows the link between bahydrthavdda and belief in the impor- 
tance of adhyavasdya, and, incidentally, provides another instance 
of the bahydrthavddin’s invocation of Dharmakirti. Abhinavagup- 
ta’s criticism of this argument revolves around the impossibility of 
any awareness having as its “object” something which is not itself 
directly manifest to consciousness and therefore having the form of 
illumination (prakaga). And here again, as in one of the passages I 
quoted above, the argument turns to the proposed role of arthakriya 
in accrediting the linkage of conceptual awarenesses to their asso- 
ciated external objects. It is at this point that Sankaranandana is 
brought into the conversation once again. To quote: 


And arthakriyd as well, insofar as it is phenomenally apparent, culminates 
in mere appearance. Hence the external object cannot be proven even on 
the basis of that. As the Master [Saikaranandana] has said. Beginning by 
saying, “If the appearance is different, what does the object matter... ?” 
and concluding by saying “If you think it is for some purpose, the know]- 
edge will serve that purpose; so what recourse is there?”, he shows that 
what supports worldly activity is nothing but a chain of appearances. So, 
as for the claim that the external object is established precisely through its 
general acceptance [prasiddhi] — it is actually just the opposite that is 
true.” 


28 IPVV, vol. IL, p. 131: saugatais tavad adhyavasayabalat pramanyam vadadbhir 


anumdnam api bahyavisayam evety uktam “pramanyam vastuvisayam dvayor 
api... ||” [Pramdnaviniscaya 2.7ab] 

IPVV, vol. I, p. 132: arthakriyapi cabhdsamanatayaivabhasavisranteti tato ’pi 
na bahyasiddhih. yatha ca bhattah “abhasabhede tv arthah kah... |” ity upa- 
kramya “yatphalayeti cej jianam tatphalayeti ka gatih |” [quoting Prajiidlam- 


29 
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This recapitulates the argument against the bahydarthavddin given 
above (in which Abhinavagupta similarly invoked Sankaranandana 
in support of his attack), but here the attack is pressed against an 
opponent named as the “adhyavasaydpeksapramdnyavddin.” The 
same linkage between the bahydrtha and adhyavasdydpeksapramda- 
nyavdda arguments is made clear by another passage, in which a 
quotation from Sankaranandana’s Prajfdlamkara earlier cited as a 
critique of bahyarthavdda is pressed into service as an attack on 
adhyavasaya: 


It is for this very reason that the Master [Sankaranandana] does not accept 
that validity is dependent on adhyavasaya. As he says: “It is established 
that a visible thing is discerned as something established [siddha], but it 


is not therefore the case that it is so.’”° 


So to challenge the dependence of validity on adhyavasdya and to 
attack the reality of extra-mental objects are apparently seen as more 
or less equivalent tasks. It is clear that Sankaranandana and, impli- 
citly, Abhinavagupta as well accepted that these doctrines were so 
closely linked that an attack on one amounted to an attack on the 
other. 


Safikaranandana’s and (apparently) Abhinavagupta’s acceptance 
of a hard and fast link between denying the reality of external objects 
and rejecting the necessary role of adhyavasdya in all pramdnas 
would appear to shed some light on another important and rather 
surprising lacuna in Abhinavagupta’s survey of Buddhist opinion on 
objects — namely on Abhinavagupta’s total failure to engage with 
what was arguably the dominant stance on both issues in tenth and 
eleventh century Buddhist philosophy in India, that of Prajfiakara- 
gupta. Prajfiakaragupta and his followers were adamant advocates 
of the “mind only” theory, and totally rejected the existence of extra- 
mental objects. But they also fully endorsed the need for adhyava- 
saya in all valid awareness, both perceptual and inferential, and later 
followers of Prajiiakaragupta such as Jianasrimitra and Ratnakirti 


kara — see BUHNEMANN 1980, p. 195] ity abhadsaparamparam eva vya- 
vaharopakaranabhitam avadit. tatas ca prasiddhyaiva bahyah siddhyatiti pra- 
tyuta viparitam etat... 

IPVV, vol. Il, p. 250: bhattas tv adhyavasayapeksam etadartham eva prama- 
nyasya necchati. tad Gha “siddham siddhataya riipam niriipyam na tatha ta- 
tah |” iti. 
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explicitly model their account of adhyavasaya on that of Dharmot- 
tara.*' Abhinavagupta was aware of Prajfiakaragupta’s work. He no- 
where quotes him, as far as I can determine, and he refers to him by 
name only once — as the upholder of the bhdvikadranatavdada, the be- 
lief that future objects can act as causes for events that precede 
them.” This interesting and distinctive doctrine of Prajfiakara’s, 
which Eli Franco has investigated in some detail,*’ is fairly recon- 
dite, and Abhinavagupta’s familiarity with it suggests that he had 
more than a casual, second-hand awareness of Prajfiakaragupta’s 
work and most likely had access to his Pramdnavarttikalamkara. 
Yet, if so, it is surprising that he altogether overlooks Prajiakara’s 
synthesis of the anti-bahyartha and pro-adhyavasdya positions. 
Abhinavagupta seems to accept without question the assumption 
that support of adhyavasdya as a criterion for pradmdnya and belief 
in external objects naturally and inevitably go together — an assump- 
tion he apparently shares with and presumably derives from Sanka- 
ranandana who, as we have seen, stresses the linkage between these 
two views in his criticisms of each (at least as Abhinavagupta ex- 
plains his position). This represents a rather serious gap in his at- 
tempt to displace all of the various Buddhist positions and show the 
superiority of the Pratyabhijiia view, as it leaves unaddressed what 
had already become by his time arguably the dominant Buddhist 
view, even though the most important text arguing for that view was 
apparently known to him. This shows that, immensely erudite and 
sophisticated as Abhinavagupta’s reconstruction of Buddhist philo- 
sophical opinion may be, it is neither all encompassing nor free from 
distortions and biases. Whether we attribute this oversight on Abhi- 
navagupta’s part to his uncritical adoption of Sankaranandana’s po- 
lemical lens or to some other factor, it does give us a significant 
sense of the limits of his vision in these matters. 


CONCLUSION 


Much of Abhinavagupta’s reconstruction of the history of the Bud- 
dhist debate over objects is based on texts he apparently had access 
to that we, at least for the time being, do not — Dharmottara’s Ba- 


31 For Prajfiakaragupta’s views on adhyavasdya, see MCCREA 2011. For Jiianasri- 
mitra, see MCCREA AND PATIL 2006, pp. 333-336. 


32 IPVV, vol. II, p. 227. 
33 See FRANCO 2007. 
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hyarthasiddhi, the Prajnalamkara and other prakarana texts by Sani- 
karanandana, as well as the full text of Utpala’s Vivrti. Much uncer- 
tainty must therefore remain in any attempt to make sense of and to 
evaluate the story Abhinavagupta is telling here — in particular, in 
determining how accurate is his depiction of the various players’ 
views, and how much it may be distorted or obscured by his own 
agenda, or by that of Sankaranandana, the latest in Abhinavagupta’s 
array of Buddhist luminaries, and the one to whose views he seems 
most sympathetic. Some important gaps in our knowledge of the 
background here have recently been filled, and others certainly will 
be filled in the near future. Several important fragments of Utpala’s 
Vivrti have now been recovered and edited by Professor Torella and 
Professor Ratié, and it is at least possible that more will come to 
light in time.** Many of Sankaranandana’s works, including the Pra- 
jiidlamkara, are now available in manuscript and, as these begin to 
make their way into print, it is virtually certain that a clearer picture 
will emerge of the ways in which Abhinavagupta responds to, uses, 
and is perhaps in some ways co-opted by Sankaranandana’s work in 
his writings. Also, one imagines, a clearer picture will emerge of 
how Sankaranandana builds on and responds to the work of Dhar- 
makirti and, one hopes, Dharmottara. All this being said, the main 
contours of Abhinavagupta’s reconstruction of the previous half- 
millennium of Buddhist thought on objects are crystal clear, and I 
believe are very unlikely to be altered materially by any new disco- 
veries. That he (1) regarded Vasubandhu and Dinnaga as unambi- 
guous advocates of vijfidnavdda, (2) that he took Dharmakirti’s 
stance on the question of external objects to be inconclusive, or at 
least contested by his followers, (3) that he took Dharmottara and 
Sankaranandana to be, respectively, the chief post-Dharmakirtian 
advocates of the Buddhist bahyarthavadin and vijiianavaddin posi- 
tions, (4) that he believed Saikaranandana’s arguments against ba- 
hydrthavdda to be at least in part specifically directed against Dhar- 
mottara, and (5) that he understood Sankaranandana’s critique of 
Dharmottara’s bahyarthavdda to be crucially linked to his attack on 
Dharmottara’s belief in the constitutive role of adhyavasdaya in all 
pramdnas, such that attacking the latter was crucial to, and perhaps 
sufficient for, undermining the other — all this seems to be fairly 
certain. 


34 TORELLA 1988, 2007a, 2007b, 2007c, 2007d, RATIE 2015, forthcoming, and I. 
Ratié’s contribution to the present volume. 
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Whether he is correct or incorrect in these suppositions is of 
course more difficult to determine, and judgement on this point will 
certainly be much affected by reflection especially on the works of 
Sankaranandana as they come to light. In particular, the question of 
how much Abhinavagupta’s picture of the constellation of Buddhist 
opinions of the issue is borrowed from or shaped by Saikarananda- 
na’s own polemical concerns remains a pressing one. It seems likely 
that Abhinavagupta’s overlooking of Prajhakaragupta’s anti-bahyda- 
rtha but pro-adhyavasaya position can be accounted for at least in 
part by Sankaranandana’s own linking of the two issues in his attack 
on Dharmottara, and access to Sankaranandana’s Prajiiadlamkara 
and other works may well serve to illuminate the issue. 


It would seem vain to hope for any further data on Dharmottara’s 
lost Bahyarthasiddhi, but it is possible of course that the portions of 
his Pramdnaviniscayatikad soon to become available may shed some 
further light on his position on the bahydrtha question. 


In any case, all potential doubts regarding the accuracy of his re- 
construction aside, Abhinavagupta’s bibliographically ambitious 
and historically nuanced recapitulation of Buddhist thought on the 
bahydartha issue, and on many others of course, forms one of the 
central components of what is arguably his magnum opus, and is 
one of the features that most obviously sets it apart from both earlier 
and later works in the Pratyabhijfia tradition. Abhinavagupta’s turn 
toward intellectual history should itself be seen as a noteworthy his- 
torical event in Kashmiri intellectual and cultural life at the turn of 
the millennium, and richly deserves to be made the subject of long 
and searching scrutiny. 
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A Note on the Sankhya Theory 
of Causation 
in Utpaladeva’s [§varasiddhi* 


SHINYA MORIYAMA 


The aim of this paper is to shed new light on Utpaladeva’s [svara- 
siddhi (henceforth IS). This 10"-century work is important for con- 
sidering the intellectual links in that period between Kashmir Sai- 
vism and Sankhya philosophy. As earlier studies have shown, the 
great philosopher Utpaladeva, who was a member of the Pratyabhi- 
jiia school of Kashmir Saivism, composed the /§varasiddhi to esta- 
blish God’s existence on the basis of a classical proof by the Nyaya 
philosopher Aviddhakarna, whose original text of the proof is now 
lost. After presenting Aviddhakarna’s proof of God’s existence' and 
defending it against Mimamsa and Buddhist criticism, Utpaladeva 
continues with a long discussion that presents the Sankhya’s and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school’s theories of causation and liberation. 
TABER 1986 (pp. 128-129) finds the discussion in this final section 
peculiar, as has been summarized by Ratié in the following way: 


John Taber finds rather strange the length of this discussion with Samkhya 
(which spreads over about two thirds of Utpaladeva’s tract), since accord- 
ing to him, Utpaladeva’s zeal in attacking the Samkhya position contrasts 
with the Nyaya’s relative indifference to this opponent, and since the Sam- 
khya does not seem to have been an influential school in Utpaladeva’s 
time. (RATIE 2015, pp. 289-290) 


But, of course, it is unsure whether the Nyaya were really indifferent 
to the Sankhya position. As Ratié has pointed out, Uddyotakara’s 


* T would like to thank Dr. Hayato Kondo and Dr. Yohei Kawajiri for their valu- 
able comments on an earlier draft of this essay, as well as Ms. Cynthia Peck- 
Kubaczek for correcting my English. 


' See IS, p. 1, ll. 9-12. For details on Utpaladeva’s proof, see RATIE 2015, pp. 
259-265. For Aviddhakarna’s proof, see KRASSER 2002, pp. 150ff. and Mort- 
YAMA forthcoming. 
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criticism of the Sankhya can be seen as an “embryonic form” of Ut- 
paladeva’s sophisticated discussion. In addition, Ratié also mentions 
Bhasarvajfia, a contemporary of Utpaladeva, as a Naiyayika who 
presented an elaborate criticism of the Sankhya philosophy. How- 
ever, since the chronological order of these two authors is uncertain, 
Ratié carefully avoids concluding that Bhasarvajiia had an impact 
on Utpaladeva’s argument. Instead, she moves to the more promis- 
ing idea that Utpaladeva’s Isvarasiddhi was motivated by Sadyo- 
jyotis’ Naresvarapariksd, an important work on Saiva dualism. She 
writes: 


[...] although Utpaladeva’s criticism of the Samkhya argument often 
seems more refined than Sadyojyotis’, both refutations focus on the idea 
that a complex effect can only be the product of a conscious entity, and 
that intellect, if conceived as a material entity, cannot account for the uni- 
verse. Utpaladeva’s treatise thus seems to emphasize a principle shared 
by both dualist and nondualist Saivas, namely the idea that only the cons- 
cious is independent (svatantra) and therefore capable of action, whereas 
unconscious entities only seem to act insofar as their actions are always 
prompted by consciousness. (RATIE 2015, p. 321) 


In this manner, Ratié regards the aim of Utpaladeva’s treatise as be- 
ing “to show to the Saiddhantikas that Saiva nondualists too can ap- 
propriate the Nyaya inference of the Lord.” 


Ratié’s conclusion is quite convincing. Nevertheless, there still 
remain some unanswered questions about this unique controversy 
on the theories of causation and liberation between the Sankhya and 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools.’ Of them, our following examination 


It is also remarkable that Utpaladeva criticizes the Sankhya theory of liberation, 
seemingly by using some Nyaya-Vaisesika materials of the same content. In my 
symposium presentation upon which the present paper is based, I pointed out 
that the discussion in IS, p. 25, 1. 18-p. 27, 1. 16 is in part comparable to Vyo- 
masiva’s argument against the Sankhya soteriology (Vyom, p. 7, ll. 8-24) and 
to Bhasarvajiia’s discussion in NBhis, p. 570, 1. 23-p. 574, 1. 10. In addition, I 
also discussed the difference in their approaches to the Sankhya notion of bud- 
dhi: whereas the Nyaya-Vaisesika authors, who accept buddhi as an imperma- 
nent quality (guna) of the permanent soul, Utpaladeva repeatedly questions the 
perceptibility (samvedyatva) of the buddhi because for the Saivas the idea of a 
buddhi, if it has any role in cognitive processes, has to be of a conscious nature. 
Although a further comparison between Utpaladeva’s criticism against the San- 
khya soteriology and parallel arguments by contemporary authors of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school would allow a better understanding of Utpaladeva’s perspec- 
tive on this topic (for a chronology of these authors, including Bhatta Jayanta, 
see SLAJE 1986), I will not include this incomplete examination in this paper. 
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concerns a question about Utpaladeva’s knowledge of Sankhya phi- 
losophy, especially the material he used for reconstructing the San- 
khya theory of causation.’ 


oh 


In the first place, we shall review Utpaladeva’s modification of the 
Sankhya theory of causation, in particular, the concept of sahakarin 
(auxiliary cause), which is rarely found in Sankhya literature. Utpa- 
ladeva’s Sankhya classifies sahakarin into two types, namely, those 
that, “uniting with the material cause, give rise to the effect through 
transformation of the material cause” (TABER 1986, p. 120), and 
those that “do not unite with the material cause but operate external- 
ly to it, e.g., the stick and wheel a potter uses to fashion clay.” Let 
us look at Utpaladeva’s explanations of these two types of sahaka- 
rin: 


The first type of sahakarin is described as follows: 
[1a] IS, p. 10, ll. 4-7: tatas ca ye te sahabhavam Gpannah karyam avirbha- 


vayanti te parasparayoge vicitravrttayo drsyante. tatha hi — bijantarga- 
manena bijabhita jalabhamyddayo rasddiparinamat dirghapracitasamni- 


vesam ankuram sahakaritaya kurvanti. 


And therefore, those which come into co-existence [with the material 
cause] and make the effect manifest are seen as possessing various func- 
tions when they unite with each other. To explain: as auxiliary causes, 
[entities] like water and earth, which have become [part of] the seed by 
penetrating into it, cause a sprout that has a [certain] configuration accu- 
mulated over a long time, due to [their] transformation into flavor, etc. 


[1b] IS, p. 11, Il. 8-11: hetum antah pravisyanye prapyopadanarapatam | 
citrayanti hi karyani bhaumodakarasa iva |\16| 


The other [auxiliary causes] like earthy water and flavor, having entered 
a [material] cause (e.g., a seed) and taken on the material form, produce a 
variety of effects.* 


[1c] IS, p. 19, Il. 16-18: na capi sahakarinam upadanakaranasyantah pra- 
vesamatrad upayogavisesanusandhanavatah kasyacid avyapare ’pi vicitra 
purusarthopayogini racana upakalpyate. 


3 For the relation of Sankhya to Saiva Tantrism, see TORELLA 1999. For Rama- 
kantha’s reaction to the Sankhya theory of buddhi and liberation, which is also 
comparable to Utpaladeva’s argument, see WATSON 2006, pp. 95ff. 


4 See also TABER 1986, p. 136, n. 30. 
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Moreover, [the following Sankya opinion is] not accepted: even if there 
is no activity of a certain [agent, i.e., God] who would possess the synthe- 
tic awareness of [each] specific contribution [of each effect for the benefit 
of souls], there is a variety of configurations that serve for the benefit of 
souls merely due to the penetration of auxiliary causes into the material 
cause. 


The second type of sahakarin is described as follows: 


[2a] IS, p. 10, Il. 21-24: yatra punah sahakarino bahih svadeSasannivista 
eva karyesu upayujyante, yatha mrtpindacakradayah, tatropadanasanni- 
vesavaisadrsye syad avasaro buddhimatah kumbhakarasyeva. 


On the other hand, when auxiliary causes contribute to their effects while 
being arranged in their respective places, outside [of the material cause], 
like a wheel and such like for a lump of clay, then, there can be room for 
an intelligent [cause, i.e. nimittakdrana] like a potter as regards dissimilar 
configurations of the material cause. 


[2b] IS, p. 11, ll. 12-15: anye punar upddane bahir viparivartinah | riipa- 
vaicitryayogdya karyesu na tatha ksamah \\17|| 


On the other hand, the other [auxiliary causes], which operate on the ma- 
terial cause from outside, are not capable [of producing] effects suitable 
for the variety of forms [and other qualities] likewise (i.e., the second type 
of auxiliary cause allows the necessity of God differently from its first 
type). 


By relying on the operation of the first type of sahakarin, the San- 
khya opponent thus explains that the arising of a specific configura- 
tion (sannivesavisesa) such as a sprout can be fully explained, even 
without an intelligent agent, within the schema of their causality, 
which ultimately presupposes a single material cause called primor- 
dial matter (pradhdna/prakrti). This position is the opposite of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika account, which accepts an intelligent agent as the 
regulative cause (nimittakdrana) and atoms as the basic components 
of the variety of the universe. But, were there really any Sankhya 
authors who held such a well-ordered view of causation? 


On this point, Taber has assumed that it is “a somewhat Buddhist 
formation of the Sankhya,” whereby he quotes Dharmakirti’s Pra- 
manavarttika 2.24-25: 


yesu satsu bhavaty eva yat tebhyo ’nyasya kalpane | 
taddhetutvena sarvatra hetunam anavasthitih || 
svabhavaparinamena hetur ahkurajanmani | 
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bhimyddis tasya samskare tadvisesasya darsanat || 


If one assumes that the [effect’s] cause is something different than those 
things which are present when the [effect] arises, everything will have an 
infinite number of causes. The earth and such like become the cause for 
the arising of a sprout by undergoing a special transformation of its own 
nature. For it is observed that when it is perfected (by plowing, manuring, 
etc.), the [sprout] has special properties.° 


Because these two verses are quoted in Sadyojotis’ Naresvarapari- 
ksa (p. 120, ll. 1-4), they were certainly known to Utpaladeva as 
well. Moreover, the terms svabhadvaparindma and visesa, which 
Dharmakirti uses for illustrating the arising of sprout from a seed 
together with earth, etc., are similar to the terms Utpaladeva uses in 
his exposition. Although Dharmakrirti does not use the term sahaka- 
rin here, elsewhere he explains the two functions of sahakarin, 
namely, operating together to accomplish a single effect (ekartha- 
kriya) and producing difference (visesotpddana) in the continuity of 
the material cause.° The latter function obviously corresponds to Ut- 
paladeva’s first type of sahakarin. However, unlike Dharmakrrti, 
Utpaladeva’s Sankhya opponent emphasizes the sahakdrin’s “pene- 
tration” (pravesa) into the material cause. In this sense, Taber’s as- 
sumption does not fit well with Utpaladeva’s description of the first 
type of sahakdrin. 


oh 


When we focus on the “penetration of sahakdrin,” another passage 
comes to mind, namely, a reference to this concept in the Yuktidipika 
(henceforth YD). To my limited knowledge, this is the only instance 
of such a reference in the extant Sankhya literature. The concept 
appears in its commentary on Sanikhyakarikd (henceforth SK) 9c as 
follows: 


YD 123.1-11 (ad SK 9c): syan matam — yathapo bijad ankurasyotpattau 
[ankurasyotpattau A : bijankurasyotpattau ed.] samartha bhavanti na kas- 
thad agner va, ubhayam ca tat tasu na vidyate bijad apam vicchinnatvat, 
... tatha ca tantvadinam patasyaiva Saktiniyamah syat, na ca patasya tan- 
tusu sattvam sydd iti. etat cayuktam. kasmat. sadhyatvat. ankuradayo ’pi 
karyam abdadinam. ... yat tuktam — apam vicchinnatvan na tasv ankuro 


5 The above translation basically follows FRANCO forthcoming, pp. 304-305. For 
another translation, see TABER 1986, p. 136, n. 28. 


®° Cf. HB, p. 11%, Il. 12-23; p. 15*, Il. 7-14. 
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’stiti tatrapi yasam apam bijanuprvavesad ankurabhavena viparinamah, 
tabhyas tasyananyatvam [tasyaGnanyatvam A: tasyanyatvam ed.] sa- 
dhyam. ato na kimcid etat.' 


[Objection:] One might argue: for instance, [a sahakdrin like] water is 
capable of producing a sprout from its seed, but not [capable of producing] 
fire from pieces of wood, and the two [i.e., both a sprout and fire] do not 
exist in this [water] because [the sahakarin like] water is different from [a 
material cause like] a seed. [...] Likewise, the causal power of threads for 
instance must be restricted to the [production of] the cloth only [and not 
to the production of anything else], and the cloth cannot exist in the 
threads [because the cloth and threads are different from each other]. [Re- 
ply:] This is not correct. [Objection:] Why? [Reply:] Because [the effect] 
is accomplished [by sahakGrin]. [The effects] like a sprout, too, are [ac- 
cepted as] the effect of water. [...] On the other hand, with regard to [the 
objection] that a sprout does not exist in [water] because water is different 
from [a sprout], too, [the following is replied:] “It is established that [a 
sprout] is not different from the water that transforms [itself] into a sprout 
by penetrating into the seed.” Thus, the [objection] carries no weight. 


Here the author of the YD explains the manner in which the notion 
of sahakarin is fully compatible with the Sankhya’s satkdryavada. 
Even though the effect (a sprout) does not exist in a sahakdarin, such 
as water, which is a different entity than the material cause (a seed), 
inasmuch as the water penetrates into the seed, one can see the 
sprout as a transformation of the water. This corresponds precisely 
to Utpaladeva’s presentation of the first type of sahakarin. But is 
there any evidence for Utpaladeva’s familiarity with the YD? The 
latter is not unimaginable when considering Kashmir Saivism’s 
close relation to the Sankhya text. For instance, with regard to the 
above term sddhyatvat, Wezler and Motegi have documented a mar- 
ginal note found in a Kashmir manuscript of the YD as follows: 


YD, p. 123, marginal note (5): s@dhyatvdd iti. na hi sarvathaivapsu na 
vidyate ‘nkurah. ya hy apo bijadesanupravesendsindd upddandd antarvi- 
parivarttitayankuram janayantiti tasv apy ankuro ’sty eveti. 


According to the editors’ introduction (YD, pp. xxiv-xxv), “[t]he 
author, or one of the authors, ... was remarkably familiar with Ma- 
hayana Buddhism, a fact that would suggest that he/they may have 
lived before the extinction of Buddhism in Kashmir, i.e. in the 14" 


7 Against the edition of the YD, I prefer to read these two parts as found in the 
manuscript A mentioned in the footnotes of the edition. 
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century A.D.” There is also another marginal note where we find 
the words “Abhinavagupta’s Sadmkhyanirnaya,” which A. Sander- 
son has identified as a section of the Tantrdloka (YD, p. xxv). From 
such information, it is at least possible to say that this unique San- 
khya text had a certain impact in the Kashmir region, where it was 
studied together with Kashmir Saiva texts.® 


oh 


In this connection, it is also remarkable that Utpaladeva’s grand- 
disciple Abhinavagupta mentions this type of sahakdrin in his com- 
mentary (/svarapratyabhijndvivrtivimarsini, henceforth IPVV) on 
Utpaladeva’s Isvarapratyabhijnavivrti, a work of which most is lost. 
In one section of his commentary, Abhinavagupta refutes the San- 
khya dualism, especially the difference between the soul (purusa/at- 
man) as a conscious being and the intellect (buddhi) as a product of 
primordial matter. Here, the Sankhya opponent claims that a pot 
arises from a lump of clay as its material cause, and its specific fea- 
tures (visesa/Sesa)’ are given by sahakarins like a stick, a wheel, and 
a potter; in the same manner, the soul takes the role of a sahakdarin 
as a co-operating factor for the arising of various things from pri- 
mordial matter. But if this is so, Abhinavagupta says, the Sankhya 
should accept causality based on a “causal complex” (sdmagri) ra- 
ther than a “single material cause” (ekopddana).'° Against this, the 
Sankhya opponent claims the following: 


IPVV, vol. I, p. 171, 1. .22-p. 172, 1. 4: nanu kanicit sahakarini upaddana- 
rupam Gvisanty eva karanatam pratipadyante. jalabhumyoh parinamiko hi 


8 With regard to this, Dr. Yohei Kawajiri kindly informed me about an important 
marginal note in a manuscript of the [svarapratyabhijfiakarika: anya ca vrttih 
parinamat parinamo hi purvasvabhavatirodhanenaiva yatha ghatasya kapalanivrt- 
tis tu tasyaiva riipasyapratyastamitasya yatha bhitenaiva paramrsamanasya yatha 
tatha vattena tadyatha devadattasya gamana ghatasyodakaharanam tadvrttibheda- 
nutattvabhedo bhavati tenaiva rupenavadhitapratyajhavisayatvat iti ca nrpativar- 
tikatikayam ||. This marginal note describes the distinction between the concept of 
vrtti and that of parindma on the basis of a text called Nrpativart(t)ikatika. The 
name “Nrpativarttika” reminds us of Rdjavarttika, another name of the YD (see 
“Introduction” of the YD, pp. xxv-xxvii). Thus this might be another piece of evi- 
dence for the popularity of the YD in Kashmir. 

Cf. IPVV, vol. I, p. 171, 1. 11: sesasabdavadcyam visesamatram. Thus, in the 
following, I choose to translate the term sesa as “specific feature.” 


10 See IPVV, vol. I, p. 171, ll. 8-22. I would read ekopddana- for ekakopadana- 
(p. 171, 1. 22). 
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rasa usmano vegavata kdlaprabhavitena bijantarvartitam eva upaydati, ta- 
vata vicitrasya ankurasya svarupalabhat. anyani tu dharmadharmapuru- 
sarthaprabhrtini abhivyaktimatre vydpriyante. tesu ka karyaSesantarga- 
manacinta. yady evam, abhivyaktir na karyaSesa iti tatra vyapriyamana- 
nam esam dipacaksuradinam iva kathamkaram karanataparigananam 
bhavet. karyaSesah seti cet, tarhi asati saiva. enam tani yatha utthapayan- 
ti, tatha upaddanam api mukhyakaryam utthapayet. 


[Objection:] Only certain auxiliary causes entering into the nature of a 
material cause become the [material] cause, for the flavor as a transfor- 
mation of water and earth comes into existence exactly inside of the seed, 
through the heat that has strengthened during the time, and to this extent, 
a variety of sprouts arise. On the other hand, other [auxiliary causes] such 
as merit, demerit, and the soul’s purpose operate on the mere manifesta- 
tion [of the effect] (abhivyaktimatra). With regard to those [auxiliary cau- 
ses like merit], what is the point of considering [their] entering into the 
specific features of the effect? 


[Reply:] If so, since manifestation is not a specific feature of the effect, 
how could one consider as causes these [auxiliary causes] operating on 
the [manifestation], such as light and the visual organ? [If they do not 
operate on the specific features of the effect, they are not the cause]. If the 
[manifestation] is [also] a specific feature of the effect, then the [manifes- 
tation] itself is non-existent [at the moment of the cause]. Just as those 
[auxiliary causes] produce a [non-existent] manifestation, likewise the 
material cause, too, would produce a [non-existent] primary effect (mu- 
khyakarya). |Thus, the Sankhya’s satkaryavdda is rejected]. 


In this manner, Abhinavagupta introduces the Sankhya claim by us- 
ing the notion of “penetration of sahakarin,” according to which he 
is able to explain how various specific features can arise from a sin- 
gle material cause. However, the Sankhya opponent also insists on 
another kind of sahakdrin that operates only for the manifestation of 
the effect. If we compare the two kinds of sahakarin with the pre- 
vious explanation of Utpaladeva, we soon notice that Abhinavagu- 
pta strongly criticizes “manifestation” as the effect of the second 
type of sahakdrin,'' which Utpaladeva explained in another way. 
But what is more important for us is that both philosophers describe 
the first type of sahakdrin as a factor that can enter into a material 


1 For more details about the concept of abhivyakti in the Pratyabhijiia school, see 
RATIE 2014. 
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cause and that they do not criticize this unique concept. Why were 
they indifferent to the Sankhya claim? 


oh 


To close this short essay, I would like to present my tentative 
thoughts on this question. This Sankhya concept of “penetration of 
the sahakarin” was probably acceptable for the Pratyabhijfia philo- 
sophers when both the material cause and auxiliary causes were re- 
garded as “manifestations” (abhdsa) of Siva’s consciousness. For 
instance, Utpaladeva’s passage, saukalyamahattvapatatvadyava- 
bhasah parasparanupravesaksamah (Vrtti on IPK 11.3.7) and that of 
Abhinavagupta, sarvapadarthanupravesanat prakasa ity etavanma- 
tram abhinnam tattvam avasisyate (IPVV, vol. II, p. 76, ad IPK 
1.5.3) give a significant role to “penetration” (anupravesa) in their 
presentation of the non-dualism of Siva’s consciousness or illumi- 
nation (prakda@ga). As is well known, the Sankhya theory of causation 
is compatible with Saiva philosophy, even though Utpaladeva gave 
a sharp criticism against the Sankhya concept of buddhi.'? Just as the 
Sankhya explains the evolution of the world from a single, material 
cause, the Saiva maintains the manifestation of the world from 
Siva’s consciousness; just as the Sankhya accepts the nature of pri- 
mordial matter as existing in every material thing, the Saiva claims 
the omnipresence of Siva’s nature in this world. Taking such a Saiva 
schema of causality into consideration, it is no wonder that both Ut- 
paladeva and Abhinavagupta focused on the Sankhya idea of the sa- 
hakarin’s penetration into the material cause, which is easily adopt- 
ed for an exposition of the dynamic relation between various mani- 
fest things that are capable of entering each other through the single, 
divine nature of Siva. This is possibly the reason that the two philo- 
sophers of the Pratyabhijfia school did not come up with any objec- 
tions to the Sankhya theory of the first type of sahakdrin. 


2 Cf. TORELLA 1994, p. 185, n. 31. For Utpaladeva’s specific notion of the soul 
as the agent and the cognizer in comparison with its Sankhya ideas, see BRONK- 
HORST 1996. For more details of Utpaladeva’s argument that adjusts the San- 
khya theory of causation to his own system, see RATIE 2014. For the lengthy 
criticism of the Sankhya notion of buddhi in the Pratyabhijfia treatise, see RATIE 
2011, pp. 94-106 and 276-289. In Utpaladeva’s short treatise, APS, too, there 
is a brief criticism against the Sankhya notion of buddhi, see LAWRENCE 2009, 
p. 638. 
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Jayanta as Referred to by Udayana 
and Gangesa’ 


Y ASUTAKA MUROYA 


INTRODUCTION 


It is well known that the Navya-Nyaya author GangeSsa, or Gange- 
$vara Upadhyaya (ca. 14" century CE), refers to an author he calls 
“Jayanta.” It has been held that this reference is to Bhatta Jayanta 
(ca. 9" c.), the Kashmiri Nyaya philosopher, also known as the 
“Commentator” (vrttikdra).' Gatigesa’s historically interesting ref- 
erence is found in the upamdna chapter (upamdnakhanda) of his 


* Research on this paper has been made possible through the generous support of 
the German Research Foundation (DFG) in the context of a research project 
(Grant No. FR 2531/4-1 “Logic, Dialectics and Epistemology of the Nyaya Tra- 
dition’’) at the Institute for South and Central Asian Studies, Leipzig University. 
I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to the late HLH. Muni Shree Jambu- 
vijayaji, Jaisalmer Lodravapur Parsvanath Jain Svetambara Trust (Jaisalmer), 
Oriental Research Library, Libraries & Research Department of Jammu & 
Kashmir Government (Srinagar), Oriental Research Institute, University of 
Mysore (Mysore), Department of Malayalam and Kerala Studies, University of 
Calicut (Thenjipalam), Mumbai University Library (Mumbai), Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute (Pune), Oriental Research Institute & Manuscripts 
Library, University of Kerala (Thiruvananthapuram) for granting access to 
their manuscript materials, and to an Austrian FWF project (Grant No. P24388 
“Metaphysics and Epistemology of the Nyaya Tradition III’’), as well as to Hi- 
roko Matsuoka, Mai Miyo and Masahiro Ueda for utilizing their copies of the 
relevant manuscripts. 


For two of the most recent investigations on the background of Jayanta’s an- 
cestors and his composition of the NM, including the relevant bibliographical 
information up to date, see DEZS6 2004 (Part I, Introduction, Chapter 1 “Bhatta 
Jayanta’s life’) and SLAJE 2012. On his designation as the vrttikdra (cf. RAGHA- 
VAN 1960; DEZS6 2004, p. vii), cf., e.g., NM, vol. II, p. 718, Il. 5-6 (pddas a-b 
of Sardillavikridita): vadesv dpta*jayo jayanta iti yah khyatah satam agranir 
anvarthena ca vrtti°’kara iti yam Samsanti namnda budhah | (v.1.: a. Gpta-| P; atta 
ed. — b. anvarthena ca vrtti-| P; anvarthe navavrtti ed.). The hitherto known 
reading navavrttikara is not supported by one of the best manuscripts from 
Pune; for a survey of the known mss. of the NM and on their genealogical re- 
lationship in the sixth chapter, see GRAHELI 2012 and 2011, pp. 113-114. For 
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Tattvacintamani (TC), an investigation into comparison, identifica- 
tion or analogy (upamdna), where Jayanta and others are given the 
epithet “old Naiyayikas” (jarannaiydyika jayantaprabhrtayah).’ In 
the first English translation of the entire analogy chapter, published 
in 2012, Stephen Phillips remarks that “rival Naiyayika positions 
are sometimes aired, and often he [Gangesa (YM)] distinguishes his 
contemporary or “New” (navya) Nyaya from that of “Old” Nyaya, 
as he does in one place in this chapter, even mentioning one philo- 
sopher of Old Nyaya by name (Jayanta Bhatta).’””* The present article 
is a preliminary attempt to examine a possible link between Jayanta 
and GangeSa, a point that as yet scholars have left open. 


1. 


In his introduction to the monumental editio princeps of Jayanta’s 
Nydyamaiijari (NM) published in 1895, the editor Gangadhara Sas- 
tri Tailanga already calls attention to the fact mentioned above:*... 
jayantabhatto nama, yam jarannaiydyikapadena vyapadidesa nya- 
yacintamandv upamanakhande gangesopddhyayah. The renowned 
professor of the Benares Sanskrit College then turns to the issue of 
Jayanta’s dates, examining in particular his chronological relation 
to another representative of Nyaya, Vacaspati Misra I (ca. 10" c.), 
arguing that Vacaspati predates Jayanta.° The Benares pandit, who 
also published the first edition of the Nydyavdrttikatatparyatika 


another text-critical problem regarding the printed edition of the NM, cf. n. 91 
below. 


2 TC(C),p. 61, ll. 2-3 = TC (D) = TC (V), p. 19, 1. 2. 


PHILLIPS 2012, p. 106. In the appendix to his translation, Phillips renders jaran- 
naiyayika jayantaprabhrtayah as “the Old Naiyayikas, Jayanta and the rest” (p. 
121). 


Cf. NM (V), nyayamanjaribhimika, p. 1, with the reference “kalikatasosditi- 
mudritapustake 61 pr.” 

Sastri identifies the Gcdryah mentioned by Jayanta as Vacaspatimiéra (n. *: 1at- 
paryatikayam vacaspatimisrah) in a famous passage discussing the pratyaksa- 
sutra (NS 1.1.4). See NM (V), p. 78, 1.5 = NM, vol. I, p. 204, 1. 2: avyapade- 
Syapadasya varndyam cakrur acaryah; cf. VON STIETENCRON 1970, p. 216. Va- 
radacarya, the editor of the NM Mysore edition, appears to follow Sastri’s id- 
entification in structuring the relevant portion. See e.g., NM, vol. I, p. 175, 1. 1: 
vacaspatimatam for NM, vol. I, p. 175, 1. 2 (atracaryas tavad adcaksate). Marui 
supposes that the Varanasi pandit is the first to mention the relative chronology 
of Jayanta and Vacaspati; see MARUI 2001, p. 443 = MARUI 2014, p. 98. On 
designations such as dcarya and vyakhdatr, including relevant, up-to-date biblio- 
graphical information, see MARUI 2006 and 2014, pp. 231-299. 
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(NVTT), is not the only one to have associated Jayanta with Vacas- 
pati in terms of relative chronology. The dating of Vacaspati in par- 
ticular has often been discussed in relation to the controversy con- 
cerning the famous Nydyasiicinibandha (NSN), which is to have 
been composed in the year 898 (vasvarikavasuvatsare), albeit of an 
unspecified era, and is ascribed to an author named Vacaspati.° In 
1936 there was a turning point in the discussion. Erich Frauwallner, 
reviewing Gopinath Kaviraj’s evaluation made in 1924,’ took re- 
course in a comparative method based on the two Nyaya philoso- 
phers’ theoretical development to determine their relative chronolo- 
gy. Against the earlier premise of Sastri, he concluded that Jayanta 
preceded Vacaspati.* But this was not the end of the controversy. 


1.1. A new piece of information found in a work by Udayana promp- 
ted a new historical examination of the timeline of the Nyaya au- 


® For an important investigation on the relative chronology of Vacaspati and Ja- 


yanta in relation to the NSN, see HACKER 1951; for a systematic overview of 
the controversy among scholars, see MARUI 2001 (=MARUI 2014, pp. 96-113) 
and ACHARYA 2006, Introduction, pp. xvili-xx. On the problematic identity of 
the author of the published version of the NSN edited by Dvivedin (in the Bi- 
bliotheca Indica edition of the NV, Calcutta 1887-1914), as well as its text- 
critical and genealogical features related to fourteen categorically selected Nyd- 
yasiitrapatha mss., see MUROYA 2006. The hitherto only known ms. that could 
be identified as a NSN is found in the I.S. Desai collection (Acc. No. 99.12) at 
the Mumbai University Library; see VELANKAR 1953, p. 146 (Ser. No. 753, 
Devanagari, 14 fols.). My recent, albeit not yet completed examination of the 
ms. shows that it is not Dvivedin’s exemplar; for instance, a worm-eaten portion 
(MuroyA 2006, p. 421) found in his exemplar is lacking; and where the Mum- 
bai ms. reads trayodasabhih exactly as Dvivedin’s ms. (MUROYA 2006, pp. 420 
f.), there appears an additional passage, NS (R) 2.2.13a (= NBh, p. 104, 1. 15), 
which is even wrongly allocated at the end of the catustvaprakarana, and not at 
the beginning of the next prakarana (see Ruben’s remark in NS [R], p. 43). 
Furthermore, it retains NS (R) 2.1.30 against the printed NSN as well as Va- 
caspati’s identification of it as the text of the NBh; see Ruben’s remark in NS 
(R), p. 29 and 187, n. 122; cf. MARUI 2001, pp. 453-454 (=MARUI 2014, p. 110) 
and Muroya 2006, pp. 406-407. Inasmuch as the Mumbai ms. assigns the 
structural relationship upodghdta to NS 3.2.10-17 just as the Dvivedin’s NSN 
and other mss. examined (MUROYA 2006, pp. 410-416 and 424), I estimate that 
their genealogically reconstructed archetype could “hardly have been establish- 
ed in, or before, the period of Kesavamisra,” the author of the Gautamiyasiittra- 
prakd§a (ca. 16" c.); see MUROYA 2006, p. 427. 


For Kaviraj’s counterargument, see KAVIRAJ 1924, p. 104 and FRAUWALLNER 
1936, pp. 149-150 = 1982, pp. 267-268. 


8 FRAUWALLNER 1936. For a summary of Frauwallner’s arguments, see MARUI 
2001, p. 443 = MARUI 2014, pp. 99-100. 
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thors of the early medieval period. Eight years before the publica- 
tion, in 1967, of Udayana’s Nydayavarttikatatparyaparisuddhi 
(NVTP) on the first book of the Nydyasiatra (NS), Anantalal Thakur 
disclosed a profoundly interesting reference to Jayanta,’ writing: 


Udayana shows that Vacaspati refers to the view of Jayanta — the “Old 
Logician.” This reference is highly important for determining the date of 
Vacaspati. [...] The reference makes Vacaspati at least a younger contem- 
porary of Jayanta.'° 


1.2. The passage in question runs: 


upamanasya phale vipratipadyamanan prati sasankam jarannaiyayikaja- 
yantaprabhrtinam parihdram aha — yady apiti.''| 


The pratika “yady api” extracted by Udayana refers to Vacaspati’s 
NVTT. Thakur makes a reference to p. 170 of the Calcutta edition 
of the NVTT, unfortunately without specification or further expla- 
nation. Ever since Thakur’s edition of the NVTP in 1967, the rele- 
vant passage has been accessible to the scholarly world; in fact it 
appears in the commentary on the definition siitra of analogy (NS 
1.1.6: prasiddhasddharmyadt saddhyasaddhanam upamanam). The 
analysis of this passage by modern scholars has varied. 


° Thakur must have recognized this at the latest in 1953. According to the preface 
of the NVTT and NVTP, Thakur started with the editorial work of the various 
NS commentaries in 1953 on the basis of the Jaisalmer mss. supplied by P.L. 
Vaidya and J.S. Jetly; see also the preface in ND (M) and NA. 


10 THAKUR 1959, Introduction, p. 21 (elision by YM). Thakur’s information is 
briefly reviewed by Svami Yogindrananda, the editor of the NBhts; see his 
pragbandha, p. 14. See also Thakur’s similar remarks in THAKUR 1974, p. 403 
(“Udayana shows that Vacaspati refers to the view of Jayanta, the old Logi- 
cian”), and his introduction to the NVTP, Preface, p. viii (“The Parisuddhi says 
that Vacaspati reproduces the views of old logicians including Jayantabhatta of 
Kashmir”). Later than Thakur, but independently, Umesha Mishra records (MI- 
SHRA 1966, p. 199) the various philosophical figures mentioned by name by 
Udayana, consulting a ms. of the NVTP (altogether 1215 pages [sic]) most of 
which was then unpublished. Among them is found a mention of “Jarannaiya- 
yika Jayanta-prabhrtinam,” albeit without any concrete information about the 
context or the relation to the NS. 


11 See THAKUR 1959, Introduction, p. 21, n. 1. The passage corresponds to NVTP, 
p. 215, ll. 20-21 = ND (M), p. 362, Il. 3-4. The editor records phalaih in “J.” 
This refers to a highly faithful and precise 15"-century transcript, NVTP (J2) 
in my abbreviation, but its 13"-century exemplar NVTP (J1) clearly reads pha- 
le; cf. NVTP (J1), f. 229r,1. 
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1.3. The first issue to be clarified may be reduced to answering the 
following questions: (1) which passage does the pratika “yady api” 
refer to in the NVTT? (2) What is the implication of the parihdra 
(“refutation”) intended by Vacaspati? (3) Where are Jayanta’s views 
found in the text of the NVTT? (4) Reversely, which are the actual 
passages of the NM that Vacaspati seems to refer to? 


1.4. Regarding question (2), it was noted by Matilal that “Vacaspati 
Misra I refuted a view of Jayanta. Thus, accepting the authority of 
Udayana, we place Jayanta prior to Vacaspati. [...] This also ex- 
plains why GangeSa referred to Jayanta as ‘the old Naiyayika’ (ja- 
ran-naiydyika).”'* Matilal does not refer to the other three points 
above. 


1.4.1. Regarding question (1), Bruce Perry and Diwakar Acharya, in- 
dependently of one another, have identified the pratika with the yady 
api occurring in the following passage:"* 


yady api prasiddhasadharmyam upamdanam ity ucyamane pramanavise- 
sabhidhayyupamanapadasamandadhikaranyat karanatvalabhah, tathapi 
tadabhdasanirakarandya sadhyasddhanapadopadanam. tenopamanabha- 
sam apakrtam bhavati [emphasis by YM]. 


Both hold that it is concerned with the gloss validating saddhyasa- 
dhana, a term that appears in the analogy satra. Perry suggests that 
“a close examination of Jayanta Bhatta’s treatment of upamdna 
might corroborate the accuracy of Udayana’s presentation.” He ren- 
ders jarannaiydayika as “old-fashioned Naiyayika.’’“ 


1.4.2. Acharya notes, with pertinent reservations about Udayana’s 
reliability (pp. Xxvii-xxviii): 


[...] Udayana, commenting upon Nydyasitra 1.1.6, makes a remark that 
the view there that Vacaspatimisra refuted is the view of Jayanta and the 
other jarannaiyayikas [...]. Even if we set aside the question whether Uda- 
yana was right in assigning the view Vacaspatimisra criticised to Jayanta 
and other jarannaiyayikas, it can be deduced from Udayana’s remarks that 


2 MATILAL 1977, pp. 93-94. 

13 The indication in PERRY 1995, p. 20, n. 46 is made in regard to ND (M), p. 357, 
ll. 6-8 with further references (“‘cf. also NVT, p. 357, Il. 15ff. and NVTP, p. 
362, Il. 22-23, NVT, p. 358, ll. 20 ff and NVTP, p. 364, 1. 12”). ACHARYA 2006, 
Introduction, p. xxvii quotes the whole text of NVTT, p. 162, Il. 13-15, equiva- 
lent to ND (M), p. 357, IL. 6-8 in the edition used by Perry. 


4 PerRY 1995, pp. 19-20, n. 46 and n. 47, respectively. 
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Jayanta was regarded as anterior to Vacaspatimiéra in the early half of the 
eleventh century [elision by YM]. 


Furthermore, Acharya specifies the relevant passage in question in 
the NM: 


prasiddhasddharmyajiiaGnam upamanam, phalam_ saiijiasanjiisamban- 
dhajiianam ity uktam bhavati.'* 


Although Acharya has basically clarified all four questions mention- 
ed above, the exact correlation between the passages in the NVTT 
and the NM remains to be examined. 


1.5. Voicing his doubts about Matilal’s analysis of an alleged anta- 
gonism between Jayanta and Vacaspati, Hiroshi Marui has present- 
ed a new interpretation. Marui provides a different identification of 
the pratika “yady api’ than that of the scholars mentioned above, 
namely, with “NVTT, [p.] 163, [Il.] 8ff.”: 


yady api yatha gaur evam gavaya ity etasmad api gosddrSyasya gavaya- 
Sabdah samakhyeti Sakyam avagantum. na khalu pratyaksa eva sanjiiakar- 
ma, samdnajdatiyavyavacchinne hi tad bhavati [The text as such is not 
quoted by him; emphasis by YM]."° 


This passage is connected with Vacaspati’s explanation of the con- 
cept of prasiddhi as contained in prasiddhasddharmyat in the analo- 
gy sitra (cf. § 1.2 above).'’ Marui’s interpretation of Udayana’s re- 
mark suggests a new perspective: 


Vacaspati introduces here the refutation of (or as the text may alternative- 
ly mean: made by) old scholars of Nyaya beginning with Jayanta who 
refuted the opponents’ rejection of the upamdna as another means of cog- 
nition [English rendering by YM]."® 


The alternative possibility reflected in the above translation is point- 
ed out by Marui. In addition, Marui remarks that a comparison of 
the relevant portion in the NM and NVTT does not show their clear 
correspondence, and cautions against relying blindly upon Udaya- 
na’s information. 


NM, vol. I, p. 382, Il. 7-8; p. 205 in Gaurinath Sastri’s edition of the NM (3 
vols., Varanasi 1982-1984) used by Acharya. 


16 NVTT, p. 163, Il. 8-10. 
On Vacaspati’s concept of prasiddhi, see n. 73 below; cf. § 3.5. 
18 The original is in Japanese. See MARUI 2001, p. 446 = MARUI 2014, p. 102. 
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As shown above (§§ 1.4-1.5), there are different opinions about the 
identification of the pratika “yady api” in the NVTT. Udayana’s 
commentary NVTP reveals another significant piece of information 
on this point. Immediately after his reference to Jayanta, Udayana 
paraphrases the expression safijfidkarma (“naming action’) as safi- 
jiakarana (“naming”). The immediate vicinity of the two expres- 
sions (yady api and sanjndkarma) leads us to identify Udayana’s 
saijnakarma with the same term that appears in a sentence of the 
NVTT: na khalu pratyaksa eva safijiadkarma (“As you should 
know, the naming action is not [applied] only to the perceptible ob- 
ject”).'° This corroborates Marui’s identification, and is confirmed 
by the sequence of the pratika immediately preceding.” 


2.1. There is a further textual source of relevance. Let us turn our 
attention to Vardhamana’s commentary on Udayana’s NVTP, the 
so-called Nyayanibandhaprakasa (NNP). The printed editions of 
this work by GangeSa’s son cover the commentary incompletely, the 
first one up to NVTP, p. 210, 1. 12 on NS 1.1.5 (ed. V.P. Dvivedin 
and L.S. Dravida, Calcutta: 1911-1924) and the second, the Trisitri 
section (ed. S.K. Sadhukhan, Kolkata: 2009). A critical edition of 
the commentary, including the portion of the analogy sdtra in ques- 
tion, has been announced by Sadhukhan as in preparation. Accord- 
ingly, the following information is based on a paper ms. from My- 
sore made available to me recently. 


2.2. There is a relevant gloss by Vardhamana on Udayana’s mention 
of jayantaprabhrtindm parihdrah, a gloss which supports Marui’s 
identification of the yady api in question. It runs as follows: 


sasamkam pusarvvapaksam (recte: sapurvapaksam) yady apityadina’va- 
gatagavaya (recte: ’vagamtum gavayah) ity amtena piirvvapaksah tatha- 
pityadina pramanamtaram astheyam ity amtena jayantaprabhrtinam pari- 
hara ity arthah (transliteration of NNP Ms., f. 67r,8-9, without recording 
scribal correction). 


According to Vardhamana, the relevant portion of the NVTT is di- 
vided into two parts. The first part - from yady api to avagantum 
gavayah — is attributed to the purvapaksa, as implied by sasankam 


19 NVTP, p. 215, 1. 21 and NVTT, p. 163, Il. 9-10. 


20 The preceding pratika in NVTP, p. 215, 1. 19, namely, prasiddhasadharmyad 
ity atra, corresponds to NVTT, p. 163, ll. 5-6. 
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(“accompanied by a doubt or objection,” if it is a bahuvrihi com- 
pound’'), and the second — from tathdpi through pramdndntaram 
astheyam — to jayantaprabhrtinam pariharah. Vardhamana appears 
to render the second part as the uttarapaksa presented by Jayanta 
and others. 


2.3. In the following reproduction of the relevant text of the NVTT, 
the aforementioned information by Vardhamana is incorporated: 


NVTT, p. 163, ll. 8-13 [= Purvapaksa]: 


yady api yatha gaur evam gavaya ity asmdd* api gosadrsasya’ gava- 
ya’samakhyeti Sakyam avagantum. na khalu pratyaksa eva saiijiakarma. 
samandasamdana‘jatiyavyavacchinne hi tad bhavati. tac ca yadi mananta- 
renapi tathavagamyate, kas tatra® saiijiiakarma nivadrayet. gosadrsyena 
copalaksitah pindo ya iti sarvanamnd paramrstah' Sakyo ghatadibhyo ’ sa- 
manajattyebhyo® mahisadi*bhyas ca samanajattyebhyo vyavacchinno ’ va- 
gantum gavayah, 


NVTT, p. 163, Il. 13-17 [= Jayantaprabhrtinam pariharah]: 


tathapi yavad ayam asau gavaya iti saksat pratite sambandhini sanjnam 
na nivesayati' tavad ayam pariplutamatih pramata “kaccit' khalu draksyd- 


mi tadrsam pindam yatra gavayasafijfiam pratipatsye” 


iti pramotsuka 
evodiksate. na casau vakyamdatrasahayo ’ pratyaksikrtagosadrSsagavaya- 
tvajatimatpindah' “ayam asau gavayakhyah’’ iti pratipattum arhati, na ca 
vakyam vind pratyaksamatrat. tasmad Ggamapratyaksabhyam anyad eve- 
dam dgamasmrtisahitam sddrsyajianam upamanakhyam pramadnam 
astheyam.” 


1 Otherwise, if an avyayibhava compound, this would carry the sense of “‘appre- 
hensively.” 


22 NVTT, p. 163, Il. 8-17 = ND (©), p. 170, Il. 13-22 = ND (M), p. 357, |. 23-p. 
358, 1. 6. v.L: a. asmdd] J1; etasmdd ed., C, M — b. -sadrsasya] J1, C, M; 
sddrsyasya ed. — c. gavaya-] J1; gavayah ed. (“J”), M (“J”); gavayasabdah ed., 
C, M—d. samdndsamdana-| J1; samdana ed., C, M —e. kas tatra] ed., J1, M; om. 
C-f. paramrstah] J1,C, M; pararamrstah ed. - g. -jatiyebhyo] J1, C; jatiyebhyo 
M; jatibhyo ed. —h. mahisddi-] ed., C, M; mahisyadi J1, ed. (“J”), M (“J”) —1. 
nivesayati] J1, C, M; nivesyati ed. — j. kaccit] ed., J1, M; kaiicid C (see also the 
corresponding pratika in NVTP, p. 216, 1. 6: enam evartham kajicid ityadind 
darsitavan; however, NVTP [J1] reads kaccit) — k. pratipatsye] J1; pratipatsya 
ed., C, M — 1. -sadrsagavayatvajatimatpindah “ayam asau] J1; sadrsagavaya- 
tvajatimatpindo ’sau ed., M; sadrsagavayapindam asau C; sadrse pinde ’yam 
asau ed. (“C Var’; however, the Calcutta edition records “gosadrse pindo yam 
asau’ as the reading of “kha-pu-pathah,” the text of a manuscript of the “Asiatic 
Society Bengal Calcutta”; cf. ND [C], p. 170, n. 3), M (“C var”). Due to the 
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Vardhamana’s analysis leaves the impression that one can take the 
concessive conjunctive yady api as syntactically connected to the 
tathapi, with both parts constituting a single very long main sentence 
with several subordinate sentences.” 


2.4. Vardhamana’s gloss indirectly corroborates the following two 
points: (1) the pratika “yady api” refers to NVTT, p. 163, 1. 8, and 
(2) the refutation by Jayanta and others comprises a response to the 
objection. This implies that the view introduced by Vacaspati is not 
his own refutation of Jayanta’s theory, but Jayanta’s argumentation 
against those who disprove the upamdna theory of Nyaya (viprati- 
padyamdandan prati in the NVTP; cf. § 1.2 above). Of course, if one 
does not take the genitive of the jayantaprabhrtinam in the NVTP in 
the subjective sense, but in the objective, one can still suppose, for 
instance, that the piuirvapaksa portion corresponds to the objection 
as represented, or treated, by Jayanta, and the uttarapaksa portion 
to Vacaspati’s refutation of Jayanta’s objection, or counterargu- 
ment, against his opponent. 


2.5. It seems unlikely, however, that this latter supposition is the un- 
derstanding purported by Vardhamana, when we look at his father’s 
reference to the theory of “Jayanta and others.” GangesSa makes an 
unacknowledged quotation of the last sentence of the passage ad- 
duced above from the NVTT (tasmdd... dstheyam) and subsequently 
concludes his presentation by saying “thus say the old Naiyayikas 
headed by Jayanta” (iti jarannaiydyika jayantaprabhrtayah). This 
treatment by the 14"-century philosopher suggests that the last sen- 
tence in question still belongs to Jayanta and others. The table below 
shows possible sources used by GangeSa. For purposes of analysis, 
the relevant portion of the TC is divided into nine parts.” 


significance of the cited passage, the collation of the Calcutta edition (C) and 
Thakur’s earlier one (M) is noted here. 


3° The Calcutta edition (ND [C], p. 170, Il. 13-20) only places commas between 
yady api and evodiksate which ends with a danda (... Sakyam avagantum, ... 
samjnakarma, ... tad bhavati, ... nivdrayet, ... ’vagantum gavayah, ...). Thakur’s 
punctuation for the same portion (NVTT, p. 163, Il. 8-15) is different (... sakyam 
avagantum. ... saiijndkarma, ... tad bhavati. ... tathavagamyate, ... nivarayet? 
... vagantum gavayah, ...). Thakur’s earlier punctuation for the same portion 
(ND [M], p. 357, 1. 23-p. 358, 1. 3) is again different (... sakyam avagantum, ... 
sanjiakarma, ... tad bhavati. ... tathavagamyate, ... nivadrayet? ...’vagantum ga- 
vayah, ... nivesayati, ...). 


4 Both points are in accordance with Marui’s interpretation (cf. § 1.5 above). 


25 In the context of the TC, according to Phillips’s structural analysis (PHILLIPS 
2012, pp. 120-121), parts 1 to 5 pertain to the discourse by “Jayanta Bhatta and 
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Table 1: GangeSa’s Presentation and His Sources” 


TC upamana 


Sources 


26 


27 


1.C, p. 56, ll. 2-5 =D, p. 26, Il. 11-13 
=V, p. 17, Il. 8-10: “kidrso* gavayah” 
iti jijnasadyam “yatha gaus tatha® ga- 
vayah” iti Srutottaravakyasya® tatha- 
bhiite pinde drste “tatha’yam*”’ ity 
atidesavakyarthanusandhane “ayam 
gavayasabda‘vacyah” iti matir upa- 


mdanaphalam.”' 


2. C, p. 56, 1. 5-p. 57, 1. 1 =D, p. 26, 
ll. 13-15 = V, p. 17, 1. 10-p. 18,1. 1: 
na ceyam vakyamatrat, apratyaksikr- 
tapindasyapi prasangat. napi pratya- 
ksamdatrat, aSrutavadkyasyapi prasan- 
gat. 


3. C, p. 57, 1. 1-p. 58, 1. 1= D, p. 26, 
Il. 15-18 = V, p. 18, Il. 1-4: napi tayoh 
samaharat. sa hi pramadnasamaharo 
va phalasamahadro va? Gdye pra- 


mdnatve sati samaharah, samahrta- 


NKus, p. 377, Il. 4-5: “yathd gaus ta- 
tha gavayah’” iti SrutatideSavakyasya 
gosadrsam  pindam — anubhavatah 
smaratas ca vakyartham “ayam asau 
gavayasabdavacyah” iti bhavati ma- 


tih. 


NKus, p. 377, Il. 5-7: seyam na tavad 
vakyamatraphalam, —anupalabdha- 
pindasyapi prasangdat. napi pratya- 
ksaphalam, aSrutavakyasyapi prasa- 


ngat. 


NVTP, p. 216, Il. 9-12: etena vakya- 
pratyaksasamahdaro’ pi nirastah. sa hi 
pramdnasamaharo va syat, phalasa- 
mahdaro va? Gdye ’pi pramdnatve sati 
samaharah, samahrtayor va prama- 
nyam iti? na tavat prathamah, pha- 


lGnekatve sati samaharanupapatteh’, 


company.” Parts 6 and 7 are attributed to “Objection” and “Old Nyaya,” res- 
pectively. As for Part 8, he seemingly attributes it to “Old Nyaya.” Part 9 is 
GangeSa’s response. The text subsequent to part 9, which is not reproduced 
here, is the articulation of “a fully adequate view in a siddhanta of New Nyaya”; 
see PHILLIPS 2012, p. 156, n. 17. 


For an English translation of the relevant portion of the TC, see PHILLIPS 2012, 
Appendix, pp. 120-121 and notes (p. 156). I have tentatively edited the text 
quoted in the table on the basis of the corresponding text in the right column. 
Selection of variant readings in the TC can be reasonably modified in accord- 
ance with the selection of available textual variations in the right column. In 
particular, the text of the NKus has not been compared with other editions of 
the work. It is to be noted that the variant readings marked by “kha” in the 
Calcutta edition of the TC correspond in some crucial cases to the readings of 
the Jaisalmer mss. of the NVTT and NVTP. 


v.1.: a. kidrso| V; kidrsa C, D —b. tatha] C, V; tadvad C (kha), D — c. Srutotta- 
ravakyasya] C (kha), D; srutottarasya C, V — d. tatha’yam] C, D, V; tatha ga- 
vaya ity C (kha) — e. -Sabda-] C, D; pada V. 


28 


29 


30 


31 
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yor va pramanyam*? nddyah, phala- 
nekatve samaharanupapatteh, tasya 


parasparasahakaririipatvat.”§ 


4. C, p. 58, 1. 1-p. 58, 1.3 =D p. 26, 
ll. 19-21 = V, p. 18, Il. 4-5: ndntyah, 
vdakyapratyaksayor — bhinnakdlatvat, 
vdakyatadarthayoh smrtidvaropanaye 
*pi_ gavayapindasambandhenapindri- 
yadinad tadgatasddrsyGnupanaye® sa- 


mayaparicchedasiddheh.*° 


5. C, p. 58, 1. 3-p. 59, lL. 1 =D, p. 26, 
Il. 21-22 = V, p. 18, Il. 5-6: phalasa- 
mdahdare ca tadantarbhave sabddanu- 


manayor api pratyaksatvaprasangah. 


6. C, p. 59, 1. 2-p. 60, 1. 1 = D p. 26, 
1.22-p. 27, 1.2 = V, p. 18, Il. 6-7: tat 
kim tatphalasya pramanabahirbhava 
eva? antarbhave va kiyati stma*? tat- 


tadasddharanendriyddisahityam?*! 


7.C, p. 60, 1. 1-p. 61, 1. 1 =D p. 27, 
ll. 2-6 = V, p. 18, Il. 7-10: asti tarhi 


sddrsyajiidne ’ pi vispharitasya caksu- 


tasyaikaphalam_  prati parasparda- 


dhipatyaripatvat.” 


NVTP, p. 216, Il. 12-14: napi dviti- 
yah, vakyapratyaksayor bhinnakdla- 
tvat, vdkyatadarthayoh smrtidvaro- 
panitav api gavayapindasambaddhe- 
ndpindriyddind tadgatasddrsyGnupa- 


naye samayaparicchedasiddheh. 


NKus, p. 377, ll. 7-9: nadpi samahara- 
phalam, vakyapratyaksayor bhinna- 
kdlatvat, vakyatadarthayoh smrtidva- 
ropanitav api gavayapindasamban- 
dhenapindriyena tadgatasddrsyanu- 
palambhe samayaparicchedasiddheh. 


NVTP, p. 216, Il. 14-15: phalasama- 
hare tu tadantarbhdve ’numdnasab- 


dayor api pratyaksatvaprasangah. 


NKus, p. 377, Il. 9-10: phalasamaha- 
re tu tadantarbhave ’numdandder api 


pratyaksatvaprasangah. 


NVTP, p. 216, Il. 15-16: tat kim tat- 
phalasya tatpramanabahirbhava 
eva? antarbhave va kiyati sima? tat- 


tadasadharanendriyadisahityam. 


NKus, p. 377, ll. 10-11: tat kim tat- 
phalasya tatpramanabahirbhava 
eva? antarbhave va kiyati sima? tat- 


tadasadharanendriyddisahityam? 


NVTP, p. 216, Il. 16-19: asti tarhi sa- 
drsyadijidnakale ’pi visphdritasya 


caksuso vyaparah. na’, tasmin sati ta- 


v.1.: a. pramanyam] C, V; pramanatvam C (kha), D. 


v.1.: a. -papatteh] J1; papatte ed. 


v.1.: a. gavayapindasambandhendpindriyddinad tadgatasddrsyGnupanaye] C 


(kha), D; om. C, V. 


v.1.: a. sima] C (kha), D; sa matih C, V. 
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so vyaparah. tasmin® sati tasyGnupa- 
yogat. upalabdhagosddrsyavisistaga- 
vayapindasya vakyarthasmrtimatah 
kalantare ’pi tadanusandhdnabalat 


samaya’paricchedopapatteh*.** 


8. C, p. 61, ll. 1-3 =D, p. 27, Il. 6-7 = 
V, p. 19, Il. 1-2: tasmad agamapra- 
tyaksabhyam anyad evedam agama- 
smrtisahitam sadrsyajianam upama- 
napramanam iti jarannaiyayika jaya- 


ntaprabhrtayah. 


9.C, p. 61, 1. 3-p. 62, 1.5 =D, p. 30, 
ll. 6-11 =V, p. 19, Il. 3-7: tan na. vai- 
dharmydvyapteh. yadodicyena* kra- 
melakam? nindatoktam® — dhik kara- 
bham atidirghagrivam pralambaca- 
palaustham kathoratiksnakantakasi- 
nam kutsitavayavasannivesam apa- 


sadam pasiindam iti, tad upasrutya da- 
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syanupayogat, upalabdhagosddrsya- 
visistagavayapindasya  vakyasmrti- 
matah kalantare ’ py anusandhanaba- 


lat samayaparicchedopapatter’? iti.*° 


NKus, p. 378, Il. 1-3: asti tarhi sadr- 
Syadijnanakdle vispharitasya caksuso 
vyaparah. na, upalabdhagosadrsya- 
visistagavayapindasya  vakyatadar- 
thasmrtimatah kdlantare ’py anusan- 
dhanabalat 


patteh. 


samayaparicchedopa- 


NVTT, p. 163, Il. 17-18: tasmad aga- 
mapratyaksabhyam anyad evedam 
agamasmrtisahitam sddrs§yajnanam 


upamanakhyam pramdnam astheyam. 


NVTT, p. 163, Il. 19-22: nanu yado- 
dicyena kramelakam nindatoktam — 
dhik karabham atidirghavakragrivam 
pralambostham kathoratiksnakanta- 
kasinam — kutsitavayavasannivesam 
apasadam pasinam iti, tad upasrutya 
daksinatya uttarapatham gatas tdadr- 
Sam vastupalabhya “niinam ayan* 


v.1.: a. tasmin] V; asmin C, D—b. samaya-] C, V; sama D —c. -cchedopapatteh] 
C (kha); cchedotpatteh C, D, V. The word asti at the beginning is placed in all 
three editions as part of the previous sentence and syntactically connected to - 
sahityam; cf. also Krsnakanta’s (ca. 1800; cf. EIPh, vol. I, p. 732, no. 1476) 
Dipani in TC (C), p. 60, 1. 5: samadhatte — tarhiti. However, Pragalbha (ca. 
1470; cf. EIPh, vol. I, p. 535, no. 901) and Gokulanatha (ca. 1645; cf. EIPh, vol. 
I, p. 644, no. 1186), commentators of the TC’s analogy chapter, begin a new 
sentence with asti; see the former’s Pragalbhi or Upamdanasangraha in TC (V), 
p. 18, 1. 23 (kvacid amSe vyadparam drstva Sankate — astiti) and the latter’s Ras- 
micakra in TC (D), p. 29, ll. 25-26 (sankottarabhyam aha — astityddi). This 
interpretation is attested to by Varadaraja (ca. 12" c.) in his commentary on the 
NKus; cf. Bodhani in NKus, p. 378, 1. 11: ... samayaparicchedo ’pi pratyaksa- 
phala(!) sydd ity Gha — asti tarhiti. 

v.1.: a. na] ed., J1 (added by a second hand); om. J1 (thus in the main text) — b. 
-papatter] J\ (added by the second hand); papattir ed. 
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ksindtya uttardpatham gatva® tadr-  asau karabhah’ iti pratyeti. tat kata- 


sam vastipalabhya “niinam asau ka- — mad etesu pramadnam? na tavad upa- 
rabhah” iti pratyeti. tatra kim ma- | manam, sadharmyabhavat. napi paii- 
nam? na tavad upamdnam, sddrsya- | camam pramdanam upeyate>.* 


bhavat. na ca pramadnda'ntaram sam- 
bhavati.** 


2.6. The textual parallels identified in the table above reveal how 
well thought out Gangesa’s composition is. He may have been in- 
spired by Udayana’s specification of “jarannaiydyika-jayanta-pra- 
bhrtinam pariharah.” His description of the upamdna theory of the 
old Nyaya basically follows the presentation and structure of Uda- 
yana’s NKus, but another work by Udayana, the NVTP, and its tar- 
get, the NVTT, have also been carefully studied, passages put toge- 
ther and incorporated. It is possible that Gangesa shared his view of 
the structure of the NVTT and NVTP passages with his son. 


2.7. Udayana’s additional gloss is also highly relevant: parts 3 to 7 
are not found in the NVTT, but this text was introduced by Udayana 
into the NVTP to clarify the coherence and background of part 9 
beginning with nanu (originally presented by Vacaspati). Udayana 
identifies the passage (parts 3-7) as the theory of old Naiyayikas (ja- 
rannaiydyikamata) that was attacked by some opponent (part 9) in 
the NVTT.*° This opponent, who advocated subsuming upamdna 
under verbal testimony, presents a deviating case of analogical id- 
entification with the example of an abusive or censuring statement 
(nindatokta) made by a northerner (udicya), where an analogical 
statement as intended by the Nyaya plays no role, because the state- 
ment does not involve any indication of the similarity or homogene- 
ity (sadharmya) between a thing already known and something still 
unknown. This northerner merely adduces the distinctive character 


34 v1: a. yadodicyena] C, D; yada audicyena V — b. kramelakam] C (kha), V; 
kramena kam C, D —c. nindatoktam] C (kha); ninditoktam V; nirgatyoktam C, 
D -d. -tiksnakantaka@sinam] C (kha), D; siikasinam C; sukasinam V —e. gatva] 
C, D, V; gata(!) C (kha) — f. pramana-] D, V; pramana C. 

v.1.: a. ayam] J1; om. ed. — b. upeyate] J1; upagamyate ed. As pandit Sukhlalji 
Sanghavi, one of the editors of Hemacandra’s (1089-1172) PM, has already 
noted (p. 76, 1. 16), this passage of the NVTT (p. 163, Il. 19-21) is silently quot- 
ed in the PM with some modifications, where the reading nindatoktam is con- 
firmed, while the corresponding text in the TC varies among the mss.; cf. PM, 
p. 34, 1.25-p. 35, 1. 3 (vatha va audicyena... karabhasabdasya’ iti). 


35 


3° Cf. NVTP, p. 216, 1. 19: tad etaj jarannaiyadyikamatam Gskandati — nanv iti. 
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of a camel (karabha), whereupon a southerner (daksindtya) hears 
this and identifies an animal encountered on his way with the name 
“camel” at a later point in time. Udayana appears to call the oppo- 
nent responsible for part 9 “piirve” (“the former, or elder’’), although 
his identity is open to further examination.*’ A detailed analysis of 
parts 3-7, especially in regard to Udayana’s understanding of the 
theory of old Naiyayikas, is beyond the scope of the present exami- 
nation. 


2.7.1. Whichever philosophical tradition the opponent may have be- 
longed to, Gangesa, who understands the coherence of the discus- 
sion in the NVTT and NVTP, inserts parts 3-7 between part 2 and 
8. Gangesa’s presentation in its totality is the result of his editorial 
rearrangement of the extant sources. 


2.7.2. Vacaspati, in turn, responds to the opponent by interpreting 
the term sGdharmya in the upamdna-sitra as indicating attributes in 
general (dharmamatropalaksana), an interpretation by which the 
fault of non-pervasion or narrow application (avyapti) of the siitra’s 
definition can be avoided.** This maneuver opens up a historically 
important dimension. After this synecdochic interpretation by Va- 
caspati, the idea that analogical reasoning is based on “attributes in 
general” is incorporated into the interpretation of the siitra as con- 
forming to the Nyaya tenets.” This interpretation seems to have 
been unknown to Uddyotakara and Jayanta. Nevertheless, it may not 


37 Cf. NVTP, p. 216, Il. 19-21, and p. 217, 1. 1: piirve hi yathaé gaus tathety eva 
vakyam gavayapadenapratitasamayenapi prayogamatropayogind sahitam sam- 
bandhapratipattihetuh... ity Ghuh. Curiously enough, Abhayatilaka glosses piir- 
ve as jaradvaisesikah; he appears not to follow the classical theory recognizing 
only two means of valid cognition; see NA, p. 127, Il. 18-19: une [= Udayane]. 
purve iti. pratyaksanumdnasabdapramanatrayavadinah, sabde copamadnam an- 
tarbhavayanto jaradvaisesikah. For a type of analogy adduced by those who 
deny the independence or distinctness of upamdna as a pramdana on the basis of 
the description or indication of some distinctive characters or attributes of 
something unknown, see NM, vol. I, p. 378, Il. 3-9 (on ruru “deer” and caitra; 
the latter is partly quoted in PM, p. 34, Il. 18-19), NBhiis, p. 420, Il. 18-22 (on 
ustra “camel” and gaja “elephant”) and PM, p. 34, Il. 20-23 (on hamsa 
“goose”). Cf. also n. 25 above. 


38 Cf. NVTT, p. 16, Il. 6-7: sadharmyagrahanam ca dharmamatropalaksanam iti 


karabhasaijndpratitiphalam apy upamdnam eveti ndvyaptih. 

3° On the three kinds of analogy in Varadaraja’s TR (k. 1.22) and its TRSS (p. 87, 
1. 12-p. 88, 1. 3), see BUALWAN 1977, pp. 204-205 and KUMAR 1994, pp. 20-21. 
The instance adduced by Varadaraja in the case of dharmamatropamana is bas- 
ed on that of the NVTT (part 9 in table 1); see KUMAR 1994, p. 19. 
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necessarily be Vacaspati’s creation. Indeed, it appears to be a slight 
improvement on an idea presented by his probable predecessor, 
Bhatta VagiSvara (ca. 10" c.) in his commentary Nydyasiitratatpa- 
ryadipika (NTD).”” 


2.7.3. Gangesa’s reference to Jayanta was obviously influential in 
the later tradition of the NS commentaries. The 15"-century “Nai- 
yayika and Dharmasastrin Vacaspati Misra of Mithila” also presents 
the theory advocated by the “old Jayanta and others” (jaranto jayan- 
tadayah).*' Although his description basically runs along the lines 
of GangeSa’s, to a certain extent it shows reformulations and addi- 
tions.” 


2.8. In the table below, a comparison of the structure of the passage 
in the NVTT, NVTP, NKus and TC is made in accordance with the 
sequence found in the NVTT. 


Table 2: Division of the NVTT into Five Parts from A to E and 
Their Correspondence to Other Works 


NVTT (Vardha- NVTP NKus TC 
m4ana’s gloss) 


(n.c.) Part 1 Part 1 


Part A: Pirvapa- (cf. p. 215, 1. 21- 
ksa (yady api...  p.216,1. 4) 
avagantum —_ga- 


vayah) 


Part B: Jayanta- (cf. p. 216, Il. 5- 
prabhrtinam pa- 6) 

riharah (tathapi 

ydvad... evodik- 


sate) 


40 Vagisvara already mentions the possibility of interpreting the term sadharmya 


in the analogy sitra as the indication of attributes (dharmopalaksana); cf. NTD, 
p. 37, Il. 4-5 on NS (NTD) 2.1.47 = NS 2.1.44: laksanasiitragatasya sadhar- 
myaSsabdasya dharmopalaksanatvena vyakhyandat. Even the term dharmamatra 
appears in the NTD; cf. NTD, p. 37, 1. 15, and 25. On the doctrinal and chrono- 
logical relationship of Vacaspati and Vagisvara, see MUROYA 2013, forthcom- 
ing a and b, where I have put forward the hypothesis that Vagisvara predates 
Vacaspati. 

41 On Vacaspati Misra II, see PREISENDANZ 2005, pp. 70-73. 

“® Cf. NTA, p. 82, Il. 3-15. 
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Part C: Jayanta- (cf. p. 216, Il. 7- = Part 2 = Part 2 
prabhrtinam pa- 8) 
riharah (na ca- 


sau... pratyaksa- 


matrat) 

(n.c.) Parts 3-7 (jaran- Parts 4-7 Parts 3-7 

naiyayikamata) 

Part D: Jayanta- Part 8 
pebinnan Bar (jarannaiyayika 
riharah (tasmdd jayantaprabhrta- 
... Gstheyam) yah) 
Part E: (nanu... = Purve (cf. ja- Part 9 
upeyate) rannaiyayikama- 


tam Gskandati) 


2.9. In the NVTT, there is a portion where Vacaspati presents his 
own theory, as introduced with the expression “atrocyate” (NVTT, 
p. 164, 1. 10-p. 165, 1. 6). This is a reply to the opponents whose 
theories appear in part 9 (NVTT, p. 163, 1. 19-p. 164, 1. 9) and a 
subsequent part (NVTT, p. 164, Il. 1-9, which is not reproduced 
here). Udayana’s characterization of Vacaspati’s response is note- 
worthy, because he calls Vacaspati the “quite new, or modern Nai- 
yayika” (NVTP, p. 217, 1. 13: atrocyate ’bhinavanaiyayikaih).” 
And, as Thakur’s index nominum “ViSistanamastcrt’ of the NVTP 
confirms, this is the only occurrence of the epithet in the NVTP, just 
as there is only one mention of Jayanta. The unmistakably sharp 
contrast between the two epithets, jarannaiydyika and abhinavanai- 
ydyika, is probably not merely coincidental, especially in the work 
of such a rigorous thinker. In Udayana’s historicist view, the philo- 
sophical, and perhaps temporal, distance between Jayanta and Va- 
caspati is evident and probably significant. Udayana’s distinction 


43 Cf. ACHARYA 2006, Introduction, p. xxvii: “he [Udayana; YM] takes Vacaspa- 
timisra’s concluding remarks on the topic as the view of the abhinavanaiyayikas 
or ddhunikas, situating himself among them.” As regards the latter epithet, how- 
ever, Abhayatilaka understands it as designating contemporary Vaisesikas (ni- 
tanavaisesika); see NA, p. 127, ll. 24-25: adhunika iti. pratyaksGnumanapra- 
mdanadvayavadino ’numdne ca §a4bdam upamadnam cantarbhavayanto nitana- 
vaisesikah. On the views of ddhunikas in the context of Udayana’s description, 
see CHATTOPADHYAY 2007, pp. 75-76. 
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explicitly supports Vacaspati’s superiority in theoretical construc- 
tion and systematization — a superiority that might have been ac- 
knowledged and prevalent at the time, and possibly region, of Uda- 
yana’s activity. It may not be unrealistic to assume that Udayana 
recognized, or intended to proclaim, the emergence of the “new pe- 
riod” of the Nyaya tradition by underlining the alleged novelty of 
Vacaspati’s theory (cf. § 2.10.3 below).“ 


2.10. What is then Vacaspati’s own theory?” His main justification 
of analogy as an independent means of valid cognition is presented 
in the classical framework of the theory of analogy, but appears to 
be closely related to the theory of the synthetic process of cognitions 
originating from verbal testimony (srutamayi) and perception (pra- 
tyaksamayi).“° Vacaspati provides an analytical description of the 
process in which a word’s relation to its initially unknown referent 
is determined through analogy (cf. NVTT, p. 164, 1. 17: va@cyavaca- 
kasambandhdavasaya)."" This aspect illustrates the goal of analogy, 
which is the resultant cognition of analogy (upamiti or upamdna- 
phala), namely, the determination of the relation between a word 
and its referent (savijidsanjnisambandhapariccheda; cf. samayapa- 
riccheda in the NVTP, NKus and TC). This analogical result is pro- 
claimed to be the objective of analogy, as is already found in the 
classical theory. 


945 


44 On Udayana’s crucial role as the founder of the Navya-Nyaya, see WADA 2007, 
pp. 9-23 (chapter 1). 

45 For an account of Vacaspati’s theory of analogy, see, e.g., BHATTACHARYA 
2004, pp. 288-289. 


46 Cf. n. 73 below. 


47 Udayana classifies the establishment of the relation of a word and its referent 


(vacyavacakabhavavyavasthda) into five cases; see NVTP, p. 217, Il. 13-17. His 
fivefold classification is mentioned by Pragalbha, but in a different manner and 
order; cf. Pragalbhi in TC (V), p. 19, ll. 21-22: paftcadha hi sanijiia: srigagra- 
hika, paribhasiki, aupadhikt, nimittasankocavatt, naimittiki ceti. On the fivefold 
classification of the names or terms (sa/fijfid) in the Navya-Nyaya period, see, 
e.g., EIPh, vol. VI, p. 416 (in reference to Sankaramiéra’s [15" c.] Vadivinoda, 
summarized by V. Varadachari): “Words operate in five ways to give their 
meaning;” or ibid., p. 327 for a fourfold classification (in reference to Vardha- 
mana’s Kirandvaliprakasa, summarized by Nani Lal Sen and V. Varadachari); 
or EIPh, vol. XII, pp. 385-386 for a threefold classification (in reference to 
Jagadiga Bhattacarya’s [ca. 17" c.] Sabdasaktiprakasikd, summarized by B.K. 
Matilal). 

48 See NVTT, p. 363, ll. 11-12 on NS 2.1.47: tasmat pratyaksa eva gavaye gava- 
yatvasya_ pratyaksatvat sanjndsaijnisambandhaparicchedah pramanarthah. 
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2.10.1. In this context, Vacaspati’s focus is to clarify the mutual re- 
lationship of each term involved, such as safjfid, safijiiin, and sam- 
bandha. According to Vacaspati, the word gavaya does not directly 
denote a thing (pinda) as its object; its denotative application to the 
target object is mediated by gavaya-hood (gavayatvam nimittikr- 
tya).” This is for him reality or the ultimate state of affairs (paramd- 
rtha).°° 


2.10.2. Since Vacaspati describes the theoretical details mostly in an 
indirect and deductive manner, an overview of his theoretical con- 
struction can only be tentative. The presupposition that the universal 
(gavaya-hood) is the basis for the usage of a word (gavaya) appears 
to be closely linked to the conceptualization of the “object charac- 
terized by a name” (sajfijftin),*' or the object to be denoted (vdcya) in 
analogical cognition. For Vacaspati, this is gavaya-hood, and not 
(solely) its substratum. An implicitly presupposed condition may be 
that (1) the denotative application of a word must be preceded by 
the perception of the thing (such as an animal) which is to be taken 
for its referent (cf. n. 48 above). Vacaspati practically holds that (2) 
the knowledge of an analogical statement such as “a gavaya is like 
a cow” is not sufficient, in terms of conclusive causal efficacy, to 
enable the denotative application of a word. What is required for the 
application, in addition to (1) the perception of its referent, is a co- 
herently connected complex of three more elements, namely, in our 
case (3) the perception of the animal’s gavaya-hood as the specific 


For classical expressions, see nn. 68 and 72; for the theory in the Spitzer manu- 
script, see FRANCO 2010, pp. 132-136. 


#® See NVTT, p. 164, Il. 10-11: atrocyate. na tdvad Gkasadisabdavad esa gavaya- 


Sabdah saksat pindasya vacakah, kintu gavayatvam nimittikrtya pinde vartata 
iti paramarthah. In response to his opponent, Bhasarvajfia illustrates that the 
gavayatva as the pravrttinimitta is understood by means of a verbal statement; 
cf. NBhis, p. 420, Il. 14-16: gavayatvam eva gavayasaijndpravrttau nimittam 
tadagrahane katham tatsaiijndpravrttir iti cet, nanu gavayatvam api tata eva 
vakyat pratipadyate; cf. Kumar 1994, p. 43. On GangeSa’s “best (analysis of 
the) meaning” (paramartha), as translated by PHILLIPS 2012, p. 122, see TC (C), 
p. 65, 1. 3-p. 66, 1. 1 = TC (D), p. 30, 1. 21-p. 31, 1. 2= TC (V), p. 20, ll. 6-8: ato 
gandhddyupalaksitena prthivitvena nimittena prthivyadipadavat sddrsyadyupa- 
laksite gavayatvadau gavayddipadanam Saktir iti tu paramarthatah; cf. n. 53 
below. On the role of gavayatva in the NKus, see CHATTOPADHYAY 2007, pp. 
77-79. On the view of Navya-Nyaya philosophers that “an individual entity 
qualified by a universal is the meaning of a word,” see WADA 2006. 


3° Udayana paraphrases this word with vastugati (“apprehension of reality’’); see 


NVTP, p. 217, 1. 20: paramartho vastugatih. 
51 See NVTT, p. 363, 1. 9 on NS 2.1.47: gavayatvam hi safijnii. 
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universal (samdnya-visesa), (4) the perceptual determination about 
the relation of the gavaya and gavaya-hood, and (5) the connection 
of the gavaya-hood with the gavaya’s similarity to a cow (gosddr- 
sya). The “similarity” in the fifth element is regarded as an indica- 
tion (upalaksaka) of gavaya-hood.” The totality of the above ele- 
ments would justify the epistemological independence of an analo- 
gy. 

2.10.3. While it is possible that Vacaspati’s idea that an analogy must 
have a linguistic and semantic basis is indirectly represented in his 
formulation of the resultant cognition of analogy (cf. § 3.4.3 below), 
it is nonetheless clearly discernible from Jayanta’s less explicit and 
more classical formulation (cf. § 3.1.1 below). Vacaspati formulates 
his own understanding of analogy as follows: 


NVTT, p. 164, ll. 20-21: vakyarthasmaranasahakari gavayatvajatimatah 
pindasya gosddrsyadarsanam eva tarkasahayam gavayatvabhidhdane pra- 
mdanam.>? 


Not only does Vacaspati’s formulation contain the classical ele- 
ments such as the auxiliary function of recollection and perception 
of similarity (cf. n. 72 below), it also reflects a more advanced stage 
of theoretical development, such as the specification by gavaya- 
hood, as described above. Vacaspati sheds fresh light upon the sup- 
porting and mediating function of suppositional reasoning (tarkasa- 
hdya), which excludes, on the grounds of theoretical cumbersome- 


2 Cf. NVTT, p. 164, Il. 11-15: na ca yatha gaur evam gavaya iti vakyad gavaya- 


tvam avagatam. na hy anavagatasambandham gavayapadam etad avabodhaya- 
ti. tatas tadavagamat tu sambandhavedane parasparasrayaprasangah. na ca 
gosddrsyenopalaksyate gavayatvam. na khalv anupalabdhacarena gavayatvena 
gosadrsyam sambaddham drstam. na cddrstasambandham upalaksakam. na hi 
purusenddrstasambandho dandah purusam upalaksayitum arhati. For another 
point of view on this text, see KUMAR 1994, p. 40. 


°3 Translation: “Precisely the perception of the similarity of the thing possessing 


the universal gavaya-hood with the cow, inasmuch as [the perception is] assist- 
ed by the recollection of the meaning of the verbal testimony, is the means of 
valid cognition [called analogy] with regard to the designation of gavaya-hood, 
while [it is] accompanied by suppositional reasoning.” For a similar formula- 
tion by Gangesa emphasizing the corroborative and subsidiary role of tarka, see 
TC (C), p. 86, 1. 5-p. 87, 1. 3 = TC (D), p. 53, Il. 20-22 = TC (V), p. 27, Il. 8-10: 
pascac ca arste ’ pi pinde ’ tidesavakyartham smaratas tarkasahakarat “gavaya- 
tvavisisto dharmi gavayasabdavacyah’ iti pravrttinimittavisesaparicchittir upa- 
mdnaphalam; for an English translation, see PHILLIPS 2012, pp. 128-129; cf. 
also n. 49 above. 
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ness (kalpandgaurava), the view that similarity (sddrsya) is a quali- 
fier of the object designated by a word.™* For Vacaspati, similarity, 
which is the object of perception required for an analogical cogni- 
tion, remains an element indicative of, for example, gavaya-hood, 
but not necessarily the qualifier of the target thing. It is of interest 
to observe that this latter position, deemed “heavy” or theoretically 
cumbersome by Vacaspati, corresponds to the one adopted by Ja- 
yanta’s “contemporaries,” as will be shown below (cf. §§ 3.1.2 and 
3.3). 


Vacaspati’s theoretical elaborations and sophistication appear to 
be the basis for the emerging development of the theory of analogy 
put forth by Udayana through GangeSa (cf. § 2.9 above). A further 
investigation of the relevant portion of their theories is, however, 
beyond the scope of the present paper. 


3 


What, then, is Jayanta’s description and could the presentation by 
Vacaspati under investigation (cf. table 2 above) be connected to 
it? Vacaspati’s literary style as well as his philosophical tendency 
to integrate earlier thoughts in ingenious ways makes it difficult to 
prove this conclusively’ — a frequent methodological difficulty 
when examining Vacaspati’s indebtedness to his predecessors. Al- 
though it is admitted that there is no compelling evidence (such as 
evident textual parallels or quotations) on either side, Udayana’s 
historical information justifies the following investigation. As for 
general points d’appui indicative of Vacaspati alluding to Jayanta, 
there are two terms that appear in the relevant portions in the NVTT 
and NM. One is the relation of the “naming action” (safijfidkarma) 


54 On Vacaspati’s description of the reasoning process based on tarka, see NVTT, 
p. 134, 1. 19-p. 135, 1.6 on NS 1.1.6. In particular, for his concluding remark in 
terms of logical economy (/daghava), see NVTT, p. 165, Il. 5-6: gavayatvajati- 
matpindabhidhane tu laghavam. On Vacaspati’s denial of similarity as a quali- 
fier, see NVTT, p. 164, 1. 22: tarkas ca gosddrsyavisistapindabhidhane kalpa- 
ndgauravaprasangah; and on the denial of it as safijiin, see NVTT, p. 363, 1. 
11 on NS 2.1.47: na ca sddrsyam saiijni = NTD, p. 38, 1. 31 on NS (NTD ed.) 
2.1.51: na ca... sadréyam eva sanjni [elision by YM]. On the role of “belief- 
warranting tarka” after Udayana, see PHILLIPS 2012, e.g., pp. 30-32. 


55 For an account of Jayanta’s theory of analogy, cf., e.g., BHATTACHARYA 2004, 
pp. 233-237. 

5° For very detailed and helpful observations on Vacaspati’s style, see ACHARYA 
2006, pp. Lxiii-Ixvii. 
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to a perception (pratyaksa). The other is the distinctive role of upa- 
plava (“clouding, covering, obscuring,’ or “disturbance, ob- 
stacle”). I shall examine this connection in the following sections. 


3.1. While in the NVTT an opponent denies that there is an exclusive 
relationship between the action of naming and something actually 
visible (cf. na khalu pratyaksa eva safijhakarma in § 2 above),”* this 
is treated positively, though with a different implication, by the Nai- 
yayika proponent in the NM and illustrated as a doctrinally crucial 
component of analogy. It is referred to thrice in the NM: (1) ata eva 
pratyaksapirvakam sanjnakarmety acaksate (NM, vol. I, p. 377, 1. 
2); (2) pratyaksapirvakam sanijnakarmeti na hi vaidiki | codand (in 
a stanza; NM, vol. I, p. 377, Il. 11-12); and (3) pratyaksaparvakam 
tasmat sanjnakarmeti gtyate® (in a stanza; NM, vol. I, p. 380, 1. 1). 


57 In addition to lexicographically known meanings such as “Stérung” (PW, vol. 


I, p. 960), my tentative renderings are derived from the meaning of the verb 
upa-plu (PW, vol. IV, p. 1191: “iiberziehen”; and “getriibt, bezogen’” for 
upapluta used in some compounded words). 


38 Bhasarvajfia, who, as a Naiyayika, is well known for his exceptional rejection 


of analogy as an independent means of valid cognition, and insists upon the 
analogy’s inclusion in verbal testimony (see Eli Franco’s contribution to the 
present volume), appears to advocate a similar objection; see NSara, p. 422, ll. 
5-6: na ca pratyaksa evarthe saijndsanjnisambandhapratipattih, apratyakse ’ pi 
Sakradau sanjndsanjiisambandhapratipattidarsanat; cf. NBhis, p. 420, Il. 10- 
11. Svami Yogindrananda, the editor of the NBhis, believes that the uttarapa- 
ksa part in the NVTT (parts B-D in table 2) as identified by Vardhamana is 
refuted by Bhasarvajfia, and quotes the texts of NBhis, p. 420, Il. 10-11 and 24- 
25 to compare them; see the editor’s pragbandha, p. 11, item (4): tad etad nya- 
yabhusanakaro nirakaroti. However, parts from B to D, including part A, are 
basically to be traced back to the NM, as the present paper will show. For a hint 
of allusions to Jayanta in Bhasarvajfia’s presentation, see nn. 78, 81 and 82 in 
relation to the concept of upaplava. On Bhasarvajfia’s anteriority to Vacaspati, 
see MuRoYA 2011. 


%° K.S. Varadacharya, the editor of the NM, connects this statement to Vacaspati’s 
formulation (in my division it is part B in table 2; cf. § 3.3 below) and probably 
to a passage in Kumarila’s Slokavarttika, upamdna section, k. 9 as quoted by 
Jayanta (NM, vol. I, p. 389, ll. 15-17: yatha bhavadbhir naiyayika uktah — atha 
tv adhikata kacit pratyaksdd eva sa bhaved iti). See Varadacharya’s tippani, 
NM, vol. I, p. 377, ll. 17-20 (etattattvam tu uttaratra [389 pute] vyakti- 
bhavisyati. dcaksate — tathd ca vacaspatimisrah...); cf. KUMAR 1994, p. 24. 


60 Apart from this, Jayanta associates the action of “singing, praising” (7 gi) with 


pravaramuni (“eminent sage”’) at the end of the analogy section (NM, vol. I, p. 
395, 1. 7: parigrahyam tasmat pravaramunigitam sumatibhih ||), but this sage’s 
identity is not clear from Jayanta’s ambiguous formulation. SHAH 1978, p. 189 
holds that he is referring to Aksapada. Jayanta’s use of the epithet muni to refer 
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The first statement is placed at the end of introducing the position 
of Naiyayika “contemporaries” (adyatanah), the second in their op- 
ponent’s criticism and the third in the response by Jayanta’s “con- 
temporaries.” The aspect centered upon perception is also advocated 
by presumably Naiyayika opponents (‘‘anye’*') introduced by the 
Vaisesika philosopher Vyomasiva (ca. 10" c.), probably the learned 
Saiva guru Vyomasiva of Aranipadra (modern Ranod), in his Vyo- 
mavati.” These Naiyayika opponents, reminiscent of Jayanta’s de- 
scription of his “contemporaries,” adduce an alleged sutra “pratya- 
ksam safijidkarma” as authenticating evidence for acknowledging 
analogy as an independent means of valid cognition.” 


3.1.1. What is the theory of Jayanta’s “contemporaries”? To begin 
with their stock example, there is a creature (prdnin) which is not 
known to a city-dweller, featured as the cognizing subject (pra- 
matr); this city-dweller has heard a statement of extension (atidesa- 
vakya)™ such as “a gavaya is like a cow” (yathd gaus tathd gavayah) 


to the legendary author of the NS is found in the NM several times (e.g., aksa- 
pddamuni in NM, vol. I, p. 2, 1. 6 and p. 282, 1. 3; aksapado munih in NM, vol. 
Il, p. 718, 1. 4; or munir aksapddah in NM, vol. I, p. 614, 1. 4; mahanuni in NM, 
vol. I, p. 71, 1. 14), in addition to vyGsamuni in NM, vol. II, p. 453, 1. 18 or 
kapilamuni in NM, vol. I, p. 70, 1. 18. 


61 See Vyo, p. 588, 1. 28. 


® On this identity, including bibliographical information, see DEZS6 2004, Notes, 


pp. 58-60. I am grateful to Professor Alexis Sanderson for initially drawing my 
attention to this identity and allowing me to access valuable extracts from his 
“prosopographical file” (dated 27 April 2012). On different possibilities includ- 
ing bibliographical information, see, e.g., EIPh, vol. II, pp. 424-425; PATIL 
2013, p. 97, n. 16. 


See Vyo, p. 589, Il. 2-3: na ca vakyad eva sanketapratipattih, gavayapindasya 
paroksatvat, pratyaksam saijidkarmeti siittravyaghdatac ca; the edition appears 
to disconnect safijidkarmeti from sitravydghatac by placing a comma in be- 
tween, which I do not adopt here. In his summary of the Vyo, V. Varadachari 
regards this sitra as VaiSesikasiitra (VS) 2.1.19 (pratyaksapiirvakatvat sai- 
jiakarmanah), and includes the relevant portion in VyomaSiva’s response to 
the presumably Naiyayika opponent, with which my above description is not 
compatible; cf. EIPh, vol. II, p. 448. On Sankaramiéra’s different transmission 
of VS 2.1.19, cf. VS, prathamam parisistam, p. 81. 
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64 The term atideSavdkya is variously rendered by modern scholarship. On its 
usage in the context of analogy, see NTD, p. 38, 1. 13 on NS (ed. NTD) 2.1.51 
= NS 2.1.48: tatheti sadrsyabhidhanam upasamharah, atra sthitasyanyatratide- 
Sah (“The upasamhara [‘application’ as mentioned in the sitra] means the 
statement of similarity such as ‘[it is] like this,’ [and is] the extension of some- 
thing subsisting in this [object] to a different [object].”). For a detailed account 
of its general usage in philosophical contexts, see OBERHAMMER, PRETS AND 
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from a forester; wandering about in a forest, the city-dweller notices 
a creature similar to a cow; recalling the above statement, he under- 
stands that “this is that which is designated by the word gavaya” 
(ayam sa gavayasabdavacyah).© In this process of identifying the 
formerly unknown animal with the specific name gavaya, according 
to Jayanta’s “contemporaries,” analogy (1) is the cognition of the 
creature’s resemblance to a thing already well known (prasiddha- 
pindasdriipyajridna), (2) arises from the perception (indriyaja) of the 
creature and (3) brings about the understanding of the relation be- 
tween the name and the thing denoted by it (safjfidsaijiisamban- 
dhapratipattiphala).©° 


3.1.2. How much does Jayanta’s own theory comply with these three 
aspects focused upon by his “contemporaries”? His acceptance of 
the third aspect is roughly confirmed in the description (underlined 
as [3’] below) given in his Nyadyakalika (NKal).” 


NKal, p. 3, ll. 12-14 = NKal (K), p. 216, Il. 3-5: yatha gaus tathad gavaya 
ity atavikaprayuktatidesavakyasamskrtamater atavim paryatato (gopin- 
dasarupyavacchinnagavayapindajiianam 3 sanijndsaijnisambandhapari- 
cchedaphalam upamdanam.® 


PRANDSTETTER 1991, pp. 22-24 (“Einbeziehendes Hinweisen’”’). 


6 See NM, vol. I, p. 376, ll. 5-8: srutdtidesavakyo hi ndgarakah* kanane paribhra- 
mano? gosadrsam praninam avalokayati°. tato vanecarapurusakathitam “yatha 
gaus tatha gavayah” iti vacanam anusmarati. smrtva ca pratipadyate — ayam 
sa’ gavayasabdavacya iti. (v.1.: a. nagarakah] ed., P, S; nagarikah C — b. pari- 
bhramdano] C, P; paribhraman ed., S — c. avalokayati| C, P; avagacchati ed., S 
—d. sa] C, P, S; om. ed.) 


NM, vol. I, p. 376, Il. 1-3: adyatanas tu vydcaksate: Srutatidesavakyasya pra- 
mdatur aprasiddhe pinde (1) prasiddhapindasdriipyajianam (2) indriyajam (3) 
sanjnasanjnisambandhapratipattiphalam upamadnam. Cf. BITALWAN 1977, p. 
188. 


67 On Jayanta’s authorship of the NKal, see MARUI 2000, 2008 and 2014, pp. 59- 
95. 


From a terminological point of view, the expression safijidsafijiisambandha- 
paricchedaphala is used in the NM by an opponent of the elder Naiyayikas; see 
NM, vol. I, p. 374, Il. 10-11: na ca safijidsaijnisambandhaparicchedaphala- 
tvena pramdanantaratda vaktavya; at the same time, a similar expression, saijid- 
saiijnisambandhapariccheda, appears in Vacaspati’s own formulation of analo- 
gy’s objective, as in n. 48 above; see also Udayana’s NKus, k. 3.10: samban- 


66 


68 


manaphalam viduh || (cited in TRSS, p. 89, Il. 10-11 as udayanasammati “Uda- 
yana’s view”); cf. BALWAN 1997, p. 196. Expressions such as -sambandha- 
pratipatti (see n. 66 above) or -sambandhabodha (NM, vol. I, p. 381, 1. 1) appear 
in the position Jayanta supports. 
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NM, vol. I, p. 380, Il. 15-16: «@gosaripya’visesitavipinagatagavayapinda- 


darganam_ q)adhyaksa’phalam api tadanavagata‘safijfidsanjnisamban- 


dhabodhavidhanadd' upamdanam ucyate.” 


The expression underlined with (a) in the NKal does not fully cor- 
respond to the first aspect indicated by Jayanta’s “contemporaries” 
(cf. § 3.1.1), but rather to the expression underlined as (a’) in the 
passage quoted here from the NM. 


Yet, the correspondence between (a) and (a’) is not free of un- 
certainty. The usage of gavayapindajfiana in the NKal is slightly 
ambiguous in relation to its equivalent gavayapindadargana in the 
NM, since the former does not specify the perceptional aspect of 
analogy (the aspect listed as [2] above) as clearly as Jayanta’s “con- 
temporaries” do. The above passage of the NM shows up in the 
counterargument by Jayanta’s “contemporaries” against their oppo- 
nent, where they establish analogy’s status, admitting that (2’) it is 
in effect the result of perception (pratyaksaphala, adhyaksaphala).” 


As mentioned above (cf. § 2.10.3), the aspect of the gavaya being 
qualified by its similarity to a cow (cf. avacchinna, a slightly strong 
term, in the NKal, and visesita in the NM) as formulated in (a) and 
(a’) is regarded by Vacaspati as theoretically cumbersome. 


3.1.3. K.S. Varadacharya, the editor of the NM, calls the position of 
Jayanta’s “contemporaries” upamdnasvaripe varttikapaksah.’' The 
pandit from Mysore appears to ascribe the position to Uddyotakara. 
This position can be in essence traced back to Uddyotakara’s proto- 
typical formulation.” As mentioned above (cf. § 3.1.2), however, 


© vil: a. gosdriipya-] ed., C, S; gosddrsya P — b. adhyaksa-] ed., P, S; apy aksa C 


—c. tadanavagata-] ed., P, S; tadavagata C — d. -dhandd] ed., P, S; dhanam C. 

7 Gaurinath Sastri, the editor of the TC (V), includes the above passage of the 
NM in Jayanta’s own opinion: jayantabhattais tu svamatavarnanavasare kathi- 
tam... [elision by YM]; cf. his prastdavika, p. (ca). Such being the case, the vayam 
(“we’’) in NM, vol. I, p. 380, 1. 13 can be rendered as referring also to Jayanta 
himself: tasyaiva ca vayam brima upamanapramanatam ||. “And we claim that 
precisely this [result of perception] is the means of valid cognition [called] ana- 
logy.” 

1 For this designation, see NM, vol. I, p. 376, 1. 1. 
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See NV, p. 54, Il. 2-3 on NS 1.1.6: @gamahitasamskarasmrtyapeksam sarupya- 
jiianam upamanam (“Analogy is the cognition of resemblance on the basis of 
the recollection [arising] from the impression left by verbal testimony.”); cf. 
ibid., p. 245, Il. 8-9 on NS 2.1.48: Ggamahitasamskarasmrtyapeksam sariipya- 
pratyaksam upamdadnam. On Uddyotakara’s formulation, see, e.g., KUMAR 1994, 
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the primary definition of analogy by Jayanta’s “contemporaries” ex- 
plicitly states that it arises from perception (indriyaja, indriyajani- 
ta), showing a relatively more advanced stage of theoretical deve- 
lopment.” 


3.1.4. One might mention in passing that the theory of the elder Nai- 
yayikas, who clearly advocate analogy as being a “statement of 
extension” (atidesavakya)," is not mentioned in the NKal. In the 
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p. 17, OBERHAMMER, PRETS AND PRANDSTETTER 1996, p. 47 (containing a Ger- 
man translation of the second passage) and BHATTACHARYA 2004, p. 178). For 
Vacaspati’s re-formulation, see NVTT, p. 163, Il. 3-4 on NS 1.1.6: etad uktam 
bhavati — na kevalam sariipyajiianam samakhyasambandhapratipattihetuh, api 
tv Ggamarthasmrtyapeksam iti; cf. ibid., p. 361, Il. 15-16 on NS 2.1.44: yatha 
gaur evam gavaya ity atideSavakyarthasmrtisahakari sdriipyajianam sadhya- 
sya gavayo ’yam iti sanijidsanjnisambandhasya sddhanam upamanam. Uddyo- 
takara’s formulation is closely related to a definition referred to by Jinendra- 
buddhi (ca. 8" c.), the commentator on Dignaga’s Pramdnasamuccaya and its 
vrtti, as pertaining to some Paksila: see PIND 2009, A29 (paksilas tv Gha — aga- 
mahitasamskarasmrtyapeksat saddharmyajnanat samakhyadsambandhapratipat- 
tir upamanartha iti). The first half of this definition by Paksila is found nowhere 
in the current version of Vatsyayana’s NBh. 


A specific mention of the aspect of perception in the analogical process is also 
made by other Naiyayikas, as is shown in their definition of upamdna: NBhis, 
p. 419, Il. 20-21 (vakyajajiidnajanitasamskdarajanitasmrtisahakarinendriyena 
janitam sariipyajnanam upamdnam) = NMuk, vol. II, p. 36, 1. 22 (vakyajanita- 
jnanahitasamskarasamudbhitasmaranasahakarindriyajanitam sdariipyasamve- 
danam upamanam); NTD, p. 37, ll. 3-4 (vakyarthasmaranasahakari pratyaksa- 
janitadharmajidnam sajijidsainjnisambandhapratitiphalakam upamanam, cf. 
also NTD, p. 4, IL. 3-4 and p. 39, Il. 3-5). Vacaspati holds that analogy is pre- 
ceded by perception and verbal testimony: upamdnam tu pratyaksapirvakam 
api Sabdapiirvakam evety asyanumandad apakarsah (NVTT, p. 84, Il. 8-9 on NS 
1.1.3). While keeping the same theoretical focus, Vacaspati also adopts other 
terminologies. He divides the analogical process, more precisely the establish- 
ment (prasiddhi) of similarity, into the two aspects, one by verbal testimony 
(Srutamayi “born of verbal testimony”’) and the other by perception (pratyaksa- 
mayi “born of perception”); see NVTT, p. 163, Il. 5-6 (prasiddhasadharmydd 
ity atra prasiddhir ubhayi: Srutamayi pratyaksamayi ca); see also KUMAR 1994, 
p. 18. Bhatta Vagisvara’s similar formulation as edited by Kishore Nath Jha 
(NTD, p. 4, 1. 22: prasiddhi§ cobhayi. pratyaksamayy anumdnamayi ca) is not 
supported by the manuscript NTD (T) from Trivandrum, whereas its transcript 
NTD (M), utilized for the printed edition, reads as reproduced by Jha; see NTD 
(M), p. 6, 1. 13. The manuscript points to a lacuna due to the presence of the 
second ca: prasiddhi§ cobhayi patyaksamayi ca (NTD [T], f. 3v,1), which is 
most probably to be reconstructed together with srutamayi as Vacaspati trans- 
mits it: prasiddhis cobhayi <Srutamayi) pratyaksamayi ca. 


See NM, vol. I, p. 374, Il. 1-2: atra vrddhanaiyayikas tavad evam upamana- 
svaripam dcaksate — sanjidsaiijiisambandhapratitiphalam prasiddhetarayoh 
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NM, for its part, the elder’s position is characterized as reflected in 
the Bhasyakara’s words and is not explicitly denied by Jayanta.”° 


3.2. If we return to the issue of the relationship between Jayanta’s 
presentation and that of Vacaspati, the criticism of the opponent in 
the NVTT that perception is not exclusively in charge of an action 
of naming (cf. § 2 above) may be regarded as standing in affinity 
with the objection by the opponent in the NM. The following pas- 
sages in the discourse of Jayanta’s opponent may also be of rele- 
vance for a comparison with the text of part A in the NVTT: 


NM, vol. I, p. 378, Il. 1-2: sa tu pratyaksato vastu pramandntarato ’ pi va | 
smaryamane ’ pi carthe ’sti sanketakaranam kvacit ||; ibid., 1. 14: pratya- 
ksdgamasiddhe ’rthe tasman manantarena kim ||.” 


NVTT, p. 163, ll. 10-11: tac ca yadi manantarenapi tathavagamyate, kas 
tatra safijnidkarma nivarayet.” 


The main argument by both opponents is that the objective of ana- 
logical cognition, which is the act assigning or establishing a verbal 
convention (sanketakarana in the NM) or the action of naming (safi- 
jiidkarma in the NVTT), is realized by a means of cognition other 
than analogy, as acknowledged in the Nyaya tradition. This shows 
that the Naiyayika’s analogy is superfluous. 


3.3. Furthermore, the opponent of Jayanta’s “contemporaries” ana- 
lyzes the psychological state and process that occurs during analo- 


sariipyapratipdadakam atidesavakyam evopamanam = NKC, vol. I, p. 497, Il. 9- 
10. For a German translation of this passage, see OBERHAMMER, PRETS AND 
PRANDSTETTER 1996, p. 47. 


® See NM, vol. I, p. 375, 1. 16: bhadsyaksarany apy etat*paksasaksyacchayam iva 


vahanti? laksyante (v.1.: a. etat-] C, P; caitat ed., S — b. vahanti] P; vadanti ed., 
S; dadhanti C). 


7 Translation: “But let it [i.e., the determination of the object to be named (ava- 
cchedah sanjninah)] be either due to perception or to some other means of valid 
cognition. Furthermore, one conventionally assigns [a name to its object] in 
reference to a particular thing when the object is recollected. [...] Therefore, 
when an object is established by perception and verbal testimony, there is no 
use of another means of valid cognition [such as analogy].” 


7 Translation: “And if it [i.e., the naming action (safjiakarma)] is also appre- 


hended by some other means [of valid cognition that is not analogy] in this 
manner [i.e., if it is applied to the thing as excluded from the homogenous and 
heterogeneous (samdndsamdanajatiyavyavacchinna)], who could suppress the 
naming action regarding this [kind of thing]?” 
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gical reasoning. He holds that even if a cognizing subject’s aware- 
ness of a yet unidentified animal gavaya remains “covered” or “‘ob- 
scured/fuzzy” (sa-upaplava), on the mere basis of verbal testimony 
about the gavaya’s likeness to cow, the connection between the 


name gavaya and the animal denoted by it is not obscured at al 


1.78 


Jayanta’s “contemporaries” deny this. Their response suggests a 
possible affinity with the idea presented by Vacaspati (part B in ta- 
ble 2): 


78 


79 


80 


NM, vol. I, p. 379, ll. 2-3: atrahuh — natavikaratitad vakydd vispastah* 
sanjnasanjiisambandhapratyayo bhavitum arhati, saiijiinas tadanim 
apratyaksatvat. yady api ca gosdriipyavisistataya tadavaccheda’ upa- 
pdditah, tathapi sopaplavaiva tadanim bhavati* buddhih.” 


NVTT, p. 163, ll. 13-15: tathapi yavad “ayam asau gavayah’ iti saksat 
pratite sambandhini sanjiiam na nivesayati, tavad ayam pariplutamatih 
pramata “kaccit khalu draksyami tadrsam pindam yatra gavayasanjnam 


pratipatsye” iti pramotsuka evodiksate.™ 


NM, vol. I, p. 378, Il. 10-11: atha sopaplava vakydad buddhir ity abhidhiyate 
upaplavo ’pi sambandhe na kascid anubhityate |. As regards this passage, Yo- 
gindrananda, the editor of the NBhis, refers to a passage by an opponent ap- 
pearing in the NBhis (p. 420, 1. 24: nanu vakydad upaplutda pratipattir Gsit) as 
evidence for Bhasarvajfia’s reproduction of Jayanta’s views (pragbandha, p. 15, 
no. 5: bhdsarvajiias tu jayantavadan anuvavadititi vidyate); cf. his pragbandha, 
p. 16, item (ca) under no. 5; see also n. 58 above. 


v.1.: a. vispastah] ed., P, S; vispastam C —b. ca] C, P; om. ed., S —c. -avaccheda] 
C, P, S; avagama ed. — d. tadanim bhavati] C, P; bhavati tadanim ed., S. Trans- 
lation: “They reply to this [objection]. An awareness of the relation between a 
name and its object cannot become vivid on the [mere] basis of a statement 
shouted by a forester, because the object denoted by the name is not cognized 
by perception at that time [of the cognizer’s hearing the statement]. And even 
if the determination of this [object], as qualified by [its] similarity to a cow, is 
established [by the statement], even in this way the awareness [of the cognizer] 
remains obscured at that time.” For an account of this passage, see BITALWAN 
1977, p. 201. 


Translation: “Even in this manner, as long as he does not apply a name to the 
object that is related [to the name and] is cognized directly in this way: ‘This is 
that gavaya,’ this cognizer, whose awareness is thoroughly obscured, is [still] 
expectant [of the following], just striving after true cognition: ‘I really hope that 
I will see such a kind of thing for which I will understand the name gavaya.’” I 
have understood kaccit as an interrogative in the sense of kamapravedana 
(Amarakosa) or istapariprasna (Medinikosa), an aspect which is implied 
by -utsuka; cf. PW, vol. II, p. 47, s.v. “kad mit cit.” The editor of the NM reads 
kaScit instead of kaccit; cf. n. 59 above. 
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Despite the differences in rhetoric and theoretical details, the above 
comparison shows that their main argument is grounded in the idea 
that for the city-dweller, the cognizing subject, the awareness (bud- 
dhi or pratyaya in the NM, or mati in the NVTT) of the gavaya re- 
mains obscured (sa-upaplava in the NM or paripluta in the NVTT) 
until the actual connection of the name with its object, or the actual 
application of the name to its object, takes place. This becomes pos- 
sible only after the target object is perceived on the spot. In Jayanta’s 
work the concept of upaplava recurrently appears in the justification 
of analogy by his “contemporaries,” in sharp contrast to the unique 
mention in the NVTT.® Expressions standing in contradistinction to 
it in the NM are, for instance, vispasta (see the above quotation), 
nirupaplava and nirakanksa.” 


3.4. The passage in part C (table 2) = part 2 (table 1), a portion as- 
cribed by Vardhamana to Jayanta and others (cf. §§ 2.2-3 above), 
calls for some explanation. The content is concerned with the oper- 
ability of verbal testimony (vakya) and perception (pratyaksa) if 
analogy is not approved as an independent means of valid cognition 
but is included in one or the other. It is possible to compare Vacas- 
pati’s formulation with certain passages of the NM as they are re- 
produced by Prabhacandra (ca. 11" c.) in his NKC with additional 
phrases, but also, stylistically, with Udayana’s concise formulation. 
The renowned pandit and editor Mahendra Kumar has already noted 
the relation of the passage in the NKC to the NM and NKus.* Let 
me compare the relevant passages: 


81 


See, for instance, NM, vol. I, p. 378, ll. 10-11 (sopaplava... buddhir iti... upa- 
plavo ’pi...); p. 379, Il. 12 (buddhyupaplavah) and 13 (dadhati §yamalam dhi- 
yam; the editor’s tippani: sakalankam “stained,” sopaplavam); p. 380, 11. 5-7 
(na nivartata evopaplavah) and 9-10 (sa upaplavo viramsyati); p. 389, ll. 11-12 
(sopaplava... upamanan nirupaplavibhavati); cf. KUMAR 1994, pp. 46-47. Cf. 
also NBhis, p. 420, 1. 25 (ko ’yam upaplavah) and NVTP, p. 217, 1. 5 (kah 
pariplavarthah). Cakradhara (ca. 11" c.) explains sopaplavd with anirakanksa; 
cf. NMGBh, p. 68, 1. 13. 


See NM, vol. I, p. 379, 1. 6 (na nirakanksata pumsas... upajdyate; the BORI ms. 
[P] reads pumsas instead of -buddhis given in the edition); p. 381, Il. 4-6 (bud- 
dhir... nirupaplavd jayate). The editor of the NM paraphrases vispasta with nir- 
upaplava; see his tippani on NM, vol. I, p. 379, 1. 14. For a similar position on 
the psychological transition from obscurity to clarity or settlement, as presented 
by an opponent of Bhasarvajfia, see NBhis, p. 420, Il. 24-25: nanu vakydad upa- 


ewe es 


82 


see also n. 78 above, where the first half of the text has already been quoted. 
83 See the editor’s note in NKC, vol. II, p. 497, n. 1. 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 
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NVTT, p. 163, Il. 16-17: na cadsau vakyamatrasahayo ’pratyaksikrtagosa- 
drsagavayatvajatimatpindah “ayam asau gavayakhyah” iti pratipattum 
arhati, na ca vakyam vind pratyaksamdatrat.™ 


NKC, vol. II, p. 497, Il. 4-6: napy dgamasya tatphalam. na khalu nagara- 
kah pratipatta [sic] Granyakavakydd evaranyasthapraninam gavayasab- 
davacyataya pratipadyate, kintu sariipyam prasiddhena gava tasya pa- 
syan.® = NM, vol. I, p. 375, ll. 10-11.%° 


NKC, vol. II, p. 497, ll. 2-3: na hi pratyaksasya tatphalam, vanasthagava- 
yakaramatraparicchedaphalatvat tasya.®’ = NM, vol. I, p. 376, Il. 10-11.%8 


NKus, p. 377, ll. 5-7: seyam na tavad vakyamatraphalam, anupalabdha- 
pindasyapi prasangat. nadpi pratyaksaphalam, asrutavakyasyapi prasan- 
gat. 


Translation: “But that [cognizer], who is supported merely by a verbal state- 
ment, [but] has not yet perceived the thing which possesses the universal ‘ga- 
vaya-hood’ and is similar to the cow, is not able to understand that ‘this is that 
which is called gavaya.’ And [this understanding does] not [occur to him, ei- 
ther,] due to mere perception, without the verbal statement.” 


Translation: “Nor does its (the analogy’s) result pertain to verbal testimony. As 
you should know, the city-dweller who is the subject of understanding does not 
understand the creature in the forest as designated by the word gavaya exclu- 
sively on the basis of the forester’s statement, but rather [he can understand it 
thus only] as the one who is [actually] perceiving the similarity of this [gavaya] 
with the cow already known.” In the NKC, the text is continued with a passage 
on atiprasanga that is not clearly identified in the NM; see NKC, vol. II, p. 497, 
ll. 6-7: na hi gavayddargane “ayam sa gavayaSabdavdacyah’” iti sanjiiasaijni- 
sambandhapratitir yuktd, atiprasangat. 

NM, vol. I, p. 375, ll. 10-11: pratipatta hi* nagarako nadranyakavakydd eva tam 
praninam gavayasabdavacyataya budhyate, kintu sariipyam* prasiddhena gava 
tasya pasyannt’ iti (v.L: a. hi] P; "pi ed., C, S — b. négarako] P, S; ndgariko ed., 
C-c. sarupyam] ed., C, P; om. S — d. pasyann iti] C, P; pasyati ed., S). 
Translation: “For, its (the analogy’s) result does not pertain to perception, be- 
cause its (the perception’s) result is the determination of the mere form of a 
gavaya in the forest.” 


NM, vol. I, p. 376, Il. 10-11: pratyaksam tavad etasmin visaye na krtasramam | 
vanasthagavayakaraparicchedaphalam hi tat ||. Cf. KUMAR 1994, p. 35. 


Translation: “First, this [awareness (mati), i.e., “This is that which is designated 
by the word gavaya’| here is not the result of mere statement, because it would 
[otherwise] occur, as an undesirable consequence, even to him who has not per- 
ceived the [target] thing. Nor is it the result of perception, because it would 
[otherwise] occur, as an undesirable consequence, even to him who has not 
heard the statement.” For another English translation, see DRAVID 1996, p. 264; 
see also KUMAR 1994, p. 47. 
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3.4.1. From the viewpoint of the main assertion presented here, the 
passages all point out the theoretical insufficiency and restriction of 
a position that subsumes analogy either under verbal testimony or 
under perception. Vacaspati’s justification is not as explicit as Ja- 
yanta’s explanation or Udayana’s unitary argument resorting to the 
two undesirable consequences (prasanga). 


3.4.2. The position held by Jayanta’s “contemporaries” is given a 
still more elaborate and broader description. Between the two pas- 
sages quoted above from the NKC (cf. § 3.4), Prabhacandra inserts 
an argument against the reduction of analogy to inference, making 
again an unacknowledged citation from the NM.” A set of three 
counterarguments occurs in Jayanta’s description. One of the Nai- 
yayikas’ intentions in this controversy is to establish that analogy is 
distinct not only from perception and verbal testimony, but also 
from other candidates such as inference and recollection. Their em- 
phasis on the specificity of analogy is densely expressed by such 
terms as ananyajanya, ananyakaranaka,’! upamdnaikajanya, or na 
pramandantarodbhava.”’ The absence of the counterargument against 


0 See NKC, vol. II, p. 497, Il. 3-4: nadpy anumdanasya, paksadharmdanvayavyatire- 
kddisamagrim antarenapi saiijndsanjnisambandhapratipatter utpddapratiteh. ~ 
NM, vol. I, p. 381, Il. 8-9 (na caitavata* “anumdnam evedam’” ity GSankaniyam, 
anapeksitapaksadharmanvayavyatirekddisamagrikasya tatpratyayotpadat [v.1.: 
a. na caitavata] C, P; naitdvata ed., S]). 


°! There is a text-critical problem in the manuscript transmission of the NM with 


regard to ananyajanya (“something that does not arise from any other [means 
of cognition than analogy]”) and ananyakdranaka (“something that does not 
have any other [cognitive] cause [than analogy]”). The printed editions do not 
record these important terms in Jayanta’s description. The two most reliable 
manuscripts of the NM, one (BORI) written in Sarada and the other (University 
of Calicut) in Malayalam script, retain the superior text which qualifies the re- 
sultant cognition of analogy (upamdnaphala or upamiti). My reconstruction of 
the relevant portion, NM, vol. I, p. 376, Il. 8-10, is as follows: tad etat sanjia- 
saiijnisambandhavijianam* ananyajanyam? ity upamdnaphalam ucyate’. ka- 
tham punar idam ananyakaéranakam jiianam ucyate‘. (v.L: a. -vijfianam] C, P; 
jiianam ed., S — b. ananyajanyam] C, P; tajjanyam ed., S — c. ucyate] C, P; ity 
ucyate ed., S —d. katham... ucyate] C, P [-karana-]; om. ed., S). Prabhacandra’s 
allusion to the first half of this text, especially, pratyaksddyajanya-, confirms 
my reconstruction; see NKC, vol. II, p. 497, Il. 1-2: tad etat saiijiidsaiijnisam- 
bandhajiianam pratyaksddyajanyatvad upamdanaphalam. On Prabhacandra’s 
quotation of the NM, see n. 96 below. 

°2 On upamanaikajanya (“something [i.e., the awareness] which arises exclusive- 
ly from analogy”) and na pramdandantarodbhava (“something [i.e., the aware- 
ness] which does not originate from any other means of cognition [than analo- 
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the reduction of analogy to inference in the NVTT renders doubtful 
the assumption that part C specifically alludes to Jayanta’s text in 
the NM, unless it refers to Jayanta’s NKal (cf. pratyaksagamabhyam 
anyatarasmdd api).”* In fact, Uddyotakara had already been con- 
fronted by some opponent unable to distinguish analogy from per- 
ception and verbal testimony.”* With reservations, accordingly, the 
first half of part D (@gamapratyaksabhyam anyad evedam) can be 
regarded as a generalizing echo of the theoretical and argumentative 
preoccupation observed in the NV on which Vacaspati comments. 


3.4.3. In the description of the NVTT, the target animal gavaya is 
dealt with as something qualified by a specific qualifier, “possessing 
the universal gavaya-hood” (gavayatvajatimant-), whereas this 
component is not explicit in the NM. Rather, it is assumed that this 
additional component is required by Vacaspati’s own theory of ana- 
logy (cf. §§ 2.10-2.10.2 above).”° 


3.4.4. It is worthy to note that the first passage quoted above from 
the NKC (cf. § 3.4) is not found in the theory of Jayanta’s “contem- 
poraries,” whom Prabhacandra calls the “modern Naiyayikas” 
(abhinavanaiyayika).”° It is rather found in Jayanta’s presentation of 


gy]’”), see NM, vol. I, p. 381, Il. 10-11: tasmad ayam sa gavayo nadmety evam- 
vidha matih | upamanaikajanyaiva na pramanantarodbhava ||. 

°3 See NKal, p. 3, ll. 14-16 = NKal (K), p. 216, Il. 5-7: gopindasdriapyavisistaga- 
vayapindasya saiijidsanjnisambandhapratiteh pratyaksagamabhyam anyatara- 
smdd apy asiddheh. The description in the NKal focuses on distinguishing ana- 
logy from perception and/or verbal testimony. This twofold alternative is not 
clearly identified in the NM; the fact that the dual case presumably expresses 
the duality of perception and verbal testimony reminds me of Udayana’s pre- 
sentation of the old Naiyayika’s theory about vakyapratyaksasamahdara (“ag- 
gregation of statement and perception”; cf. parts 3-5 in table 1 in § 2.5 above). 


°4 For Uddyotakara’s opponent, see NV, p. 54, 1. 6 on NS 1.1.6: pratyaksagama- 
bhyam nopamanam bhidyate. The NS itself is preoccupied with rejecting the 
opinion that analogy is included in inference (NS 2.1.46: pratyaksendpratya- 
ksasiddheh). Cf. KUMAR 1994, p. 39. 


In a gloss by Vacaspati on the NBh, a similar formulation (gavayatvasadmanya- 
visesavant-) occurs; see NVTT, p. 162, Il. 6-7 on NS 1.1.6: prajidpaniyasya 
gavayasabdavacyataya pratyaksadrsyamanagosddrsyasya gavayatvasadmdanya- 
visesavatah pindasya prajhadpanam upamanam. Cf. BUALWAN 1977, p. 189. 


95 


°° ~NKC, vol. II, p. 497, 1. 14: atrocyate. yat tavad abhinavanaiydyikair abhihitam 


— §rutatidesavakyasyetyadi. The pratika “S§rutatidesavakyasya” introduces the 
text of NKC, vol. II, p. 496, 1. 8-p. 497, 1. 2 (= NM, vol. I, p. 376, Il. 2-9) which 
Prabhacandra quotes after adducing the upamdna-siitra (NKC, vol. II, p. 496, 
ll. 4-5 =e.g., NM, vol. I, p. 381, 1. 14) as the tenet of Naiyayikas on analogy, as 
well as its gloss made by Jayanta (NKC, vol. II, p. 496, Il. 6-8 = NM, vol. I, p. 
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the theory of the elder Naiyayikas (vrddhanaiyayikah), more pre- 
cisely, in the part beginning with ucyate as a response to the refuta- 
tion of the elders’ theory.”’ Why Prabhacandra does not refer to a 
relevant passage stated by Jayanta’s “contemporaries,””* and how he 
analyzes the textual structure and relationship between these two 
groups of Naiyayikas, deserves another, independent study. 


3.5. Likewise, the remaining half of part D (tasmdd... Ggamasmrti- 
sahitam sddrsyajfianam upamanadkhyam pramdanam Gstheyam) in the 
NVTT may be regarded as a corroborative justification of Uddyota- 
kara’s definition of analogy (dgamdhitasamskarasmrtyapeksam sa- 
rapyajianam upamadnam).” In a wider context, this justification 
may be implicitly connected with Vacaspati’s terse gloss on Uddyo- 
takara’s definition and the subsequent division into two types of pra- 
siddhi as one of the key concepts expressed in the analogy siitra (cf. 
§ 2.10 and n. 73 above). These two are presented before part A and 
may supply the whole complex of passages in question (parts A to 
C) with the larger framework of Vacaspati’s exegetical strategy of 
supporting Uddyotakara. The above last line of part D is probably 
not forcibly associated with the views of Jayanta’s “contempora- 
ries.” This analysis is different from the account by Vardhamana, 
who unanimously ascribes parts B-D to the refutation by the Naiya- 
yikas beginning with Jayanta. Consequently it can be cautiously as- 
sumed that Vacaspati might have inserted the discussion undertaken 
by Jayanta’s “contemporaries” as a corroborative proof of Uddyota- 
kara’s theory, inasmuch as the former’s discussion fortifies the lat- 
ter’s theory. 


CONCLUSION 


The investigations conducted in the present paper have aimed at eva- 
luating the historicity of Gangesa’s reference to Jayanta, a topic 


382, Il. 4-6); cf. the editor’s corresponding notes, where he refers to the NV and 
NVTT instead of Jayanta’s gloss. 

°7 For the epithet vrddhanaiydyika, see NM, vol. I, p. 374, 1. 1 = NKC, vol. II, p. 
497, 1.9 = NKC, vol. II, p. 500, 1. 14; for the response, see NM, vol. I, pp. 374- 
375, where the expression ucyate is used (p. 374, 1. 14). 

°8 For instance, NM, vol. I, p. 376, ll. 14-15: Ggamdd api tatsiddhir na vanecara- 
bhasitat | tatkdle* safijiiino nasti gavayasya hi darganam || (v.1.: a. -kdle] C, P; 
kalam ed., S). 

°° On Uddyotakara’s definition and Vacaspati’s division, see nn. 72 and 73 above, 
respectively. 
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which so far had not been concretely clarified on a philological ba- 
sis. I have also offered a preliminary investigation to clarify another 
largely unexplored issue, namely Udayana’s identification of Jayan- 
ta as Vacaspati’s source. 


4.1. These two points of investigation are inseparably linked. A com- 
parative analysis of the relevant textual materials written by Gange- 
§a’s predecessors such as Vacaspati and Udayana shows that Gan- 
geSa’s presentation of what is allegedly Jayanta’s theory is substan- 
tially biased by the texts of Vacaspati and Udayana. The present pa- 
per was initially based upon the explicit information given by Var- 
dhamana — Gangeéa’s son — about the structure in the NVTT, but 
the estimation presented here does not entirely agree with Vardha- 
mana’s structural analysis. 


If my hypothesis holds good, it is likely that Vardhamana, and pro- 
bably GangeSa as well, was not in a position to examine the relevant 
passages in the NM directly, at least regarding analogy, and thus 
drew upon Udayana’s gloss. If they had had direct access to the NM, 
it is hardly imaginable that they would have overlooked the function 
of part D and, in the case of Gangesa, Udayana’s addition of parts 
3-7. 

4.2. The analysis in this paper, in its attempt to find possible traces 
of the sources used by Vacaspati, gives Udayana’s testimony a cer- 
tain level of plausibility. Furthermore, Udayana’s interpretation of 
Vacaspati’s commentary is reflected in the various designations of 
his predecessors such as jarannaiydayika including Jayanta, another 
jarannaiyayika (in parts 3-7, which have not been investigated in 
this paper), @dhunika (controversial and as yet unidentified), and 
abhinavanaiyayika referring to Vacaspati.'°° Udayana’s clearly his- 
toricist consciousness as shown in his use of such labels stratifies 
the development and controversy of the theory of analogy (see §§ 
2.9 and 2.10.3 above). 


What Udayana has offered to his readers is a rather scanty and 
cryptic gloss on the issue of Vacaspati’s allusion to Jayanta. Conse- 
quently, what Udayana recognizes as Jayanta’s text remains hypo- 
thetical. However, if my analysis with regard to parts B-D in table 2 


100 On the usage of expressions “indicative of the new intellectual climate of the 
period, in which one’s own position within a scholarly tradition is conceptual- 
ized in a historicist manner,” see PREISENDANZ 2005, pp. 71-72; see also POL- 
LOCK 2001, pp. 5-15. For a critical review of Pollock’s thesis, cf. PATIL 2013, 
pp. 102-105. 
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(cf. §§ 3.3-5 above) holds good, it follows that Udayana’s descrip- 
tion in his NKus basically does not touch on the psychological ar- 
gumentation illustrated in part B (cf. §§ 3.1-2 above), which can be 
traced back to Jayanta’s presentation. It remains undecided whether 
Udayana made a distinction between the theory as formulated by 
Uddyotakara and the Kashmiri philosopher’s conspicuous presenta- 
tion, choosing to adopt only the former for the sake of his own sys- 
tematization. It also remains open how Udayana distinguished the 
theory of “old Naiyayikas” from Jayanta’s presentation. Due to the 
preliminary character of the present paper, an attempt to contextual- 
ize the treated materials in a wider perspective is still needed. 
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Realism and the Pratyabhijia: 


Influences on and Legacies of 
Somananda’s Conception of Materiality” 


JOHN NEMEC 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Somananda, who is the founding author of the Pratyabhijiia, makes 
the case for a thoroughly disembodied form of being, as I have ar- 
gued elsewhere.' This is exhibited in his conception of the nature 
of apparently physical entities, which he describes as amiarta or as 
possessed of an amiirtatva — as ever and completely without a 
form.’ Moreover, because all entities are in his view nothing but 
consciousness, they cannot but function as consciousness does, this 
being conceived by Somananda as the capacity of the divine yogin 
— Siva — to create phenomena at will, without any recourse to ex- 
trinsic means in doing so;? and, as such, his conception of causality 


* 


I thank Eli Franco and Isabelle Ratié for inviting me to the conference, 
“Around Abhinavagupta,” at which I presented an earlier version of this es- 
say, and for their editorial comments on this essay. The present work reflects 
the content of the conference presentation but also incorporates several lines 
of thinking inspired by the feedback of colleagues at the Leipzig meeting. I 
would like to thank Eli Franco for his comments at the conference regarding 
the use of miirtatva and related terms in Nyaya and Vaisesika writings, and 
Lawrence McCrea for bringing to my attention a discussion in Mimamsa 
sources of the figurative use of the desiderative, a discussion of which Soma- 
nanda was very possibly aware. 


The nature and functioning of Siva as consciousness, as Somananda conceives 
of it, is the subject of a forthcoming essay and is detailed therein. See NEMEC 
forthcoming. 


Everything, in fact, is described as amiirta. See Sivadrsti (SD) 5.4cd-5: iccha- 
vantah sarva eva vydpakas ca samastakah || amartas ca tatha sarve sarve jiia- 
nakriyatmakah | prabhavas ca tatha sarva icchamarsas tathakhilah ||. These 
and related passages are examined in NEMEC forthcoming. 


See SD 1.44-45ab: yoginam icchaya yadvan nandaripopapattita | na casti sa- 
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stands in clear contrast to those that take into consideration the real 
functioning of physical, material substances.* 


Somananda’s discussion of amiirta(tva) calls into question the 
treatment in the SD of the realist ontology of the Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesikas, as well as in the writings of those who follow Soma- 
nanda in the Pratyabhijiia lineage. Indeed, to explain the appear- 
ance and functioning of apparently distinct, material entities is a — 
perhaps the — fundamental philosophical challenge facing the non- 
dualist idealist; for the common-sense realist can claim that dis- 
crete, material phenomena are proven to exist externally to cons- 
ciousness simply by dint of the fact that they appear as such in the 
ken. In the present essay, I wish to suggest that Somananda had 
precisely this type of concern in mind when articulating his theory 
of consciousness, and his associated asseveration of the formless- 
ness of all entities. 


Indeed, Somananda measures his own ontological formulations 
against the realists’ views of the nature of substances (dravyas), as 
they are articulated by various Nyaya-Vaisesika authors and 
works; and it is in opposition to them (in part, at least) that he fa- 
shions his own ontology, for he can be understood to take the dt- 
madravya as the model for his ubiquitous agent, Siva, though he 
significantly modifies the Vaisesika formulation by in effect col- 
lapsing all the various padarthas into a singular entity in doing so. 
This also leads him to challenge notions of agency in a radical 
manner (as is by now well known®), and in doing so he invokes, in 
perhaps a playful manner, a discussion of figurative uses of the 
desiderative found in grammatical works and in Kumarila’s Tan- 
travarttika (TV). 


dhanam kificin mrdadiccham vind prabhoh || tatha bhagavadicchaiva tathatve- 
na prajayate |. This passage is also examined in NEMEC forthcoming. 


See SD 2.53-54, which suggests that a unitary consciousness cannot function 
as would a fully embodied, physical agent — Devadatta — who is an avayavin: 
Gtmanam atmanda hanti devadatto yatha tatha | bhavisyaty atra tatrasya svan- 
gair eva vibhagita || hastadeh karanatvam hi mastakddes ca karmatd\ karta 
manahsvavayavi namiirtaya idam punah ||. (This passage is also examined in 
NEMEC forthcoming.) Consider the same in light of Vaisesikasiitra (VS) 
10.11, which allows for the existence of distinct components of the individual 
body: sirah prstam udaram p§anir iti tadvisesebhyah. 

In fact, something similar to this is suggested in the first pada of the third 
adhyaya of the VS, for which see n. 16, below. 


6 See, e.g., NEMEC 2014, especially pp. 104ff. 
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In what follows, I will first offer an analysis of the ways in 
which Somananda apparently modifies — or at least has in mind — 
Nyaya-Vaisesika ontology in the formulation of his theory of the 
self or Gtman, conceived of as conterminal with Siva in the form of 
consciousness, after which I will illustrate the ways in which So- 
mananda’s simple denial of the existence of materiality is qualified 
and transformed in Utpaladeva’s articulation of the Pratyabhijia. 
This Utpaladeva accomplishes by explicitly incorporating the pa- 
darthas into Pratyabhijfia ontology, albeit in a subordinated posi- 
tion in the hierarchy of being. Specifically, he suggests that the pa- 
darthas are dependent on the prior existence of the dtman, who 
serves as their basis, and who stands as the preeminent dravya in a 
manner that mirrors Somananda’s apparent view of the same; and 
in doing so Utpaladeva adopts an approach that is clearly influenc- 
ed by the Vakyapadiya (VP) and its commentaries, even while So- 
mananda’s views of immateriality were first directed against Bhar- 
trhari. 


Finally, I will briefly examine selected passages of the [svara- 
pratyabhijnavimarsini (IPV) and Isvarapratyabhijidavivrtivimarsini 
(IPVV), where one finds Abhinavagupta not only clarifying the 
views of his paramaguru, but also synthesizing them with those of 
his paramesthiguru. 


2. SOMANANDA’S AMURTATVA IN LIGHT OF NYAYA- 
VAISESIKA FORMULATIONS 


Though he refers by name to the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools only 
occasionally in the SD,’ it is evident that Somananda has their 
ideas in mind when formulating his understanding of Siva’s nature 
as consciousness. One can know this, firstly, because Somananda 
signals his concern with Nyaya-Vaisesika lines of thinking at the 
opening of the sixth chapter of the SD, where he suggests that his 
system must account for the nature of agency and action without 
distinguishing dravya from karman: 


6.1. atha Sakteh §aktimato na bhedo dravyakarmavat | 
sthapito dravyato bhinnd kriya no na ca nasti sé || 


7 See SD 6.28cd: nyayavaisesikandm tu bandhamoksau prthaksthiti. Somanan- 


da’s criticism is here limited, as is evident, to the fact that Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesikas draw a sharp distinction between bondage and liberation, a duality 
proscribed in the SD (at, e.g., 3.72). See also SD 4.38c, where the Vaisesikas 
are named; and SD 1.28a, where reference is made to the Nyaya, etc. 
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6.2. evam tatha Saktimatah Saktasya samavasthita | 
jagadvicitrata Saive na punar darsanantare || 


Now, no [ontological] distinction is established [in our view] between 
the power and the possessor of the power just as [we make no such dis- 
tinction] between substance (dravya) and action (karman). Action (kriya) 
is not different from substance (dravyatas), nor is it the case that [action] 
does not exist. And in this way the variegation of the world is fully esta- 
blished for the empowered possessor of power in Saivism [alone], but 
not in any other philosophical system. 


The mutual distinction of dravya and karman is of course a basic 
feature of Nyaya-Vaisesika ontology, as is well known.* Somanan- 
da, however, denies the possibility of distinguishing the agent of 
action (viz., the dtman or Gtmadravya) from the action itself (kar- 
man), this in his affirmation of the Saiva identification of the pow- 
er or fakti and the possessor of the power in question (Saktimat). 


The context in which this statement is found further suggests 
that Somananda, implicitly or self-consciously, measured his for- 
mulation of the individual agent, of Siva-as-consciousness, against 
the Vaisesika categories that undoubtedly would have been known 
to him, and his response to them (for I would argue that one of the 
projects of the SD is indeed to respond to — to reformulate — preci- 
sely such a realist ontology) involves a rather more comprehensive 
intervention than merely to deny the distinction of dravya from 
karman. Indeed, to read Somananda in light of the paddrthas is to 
understand him in effect to identify everything with a single entity, 
the dtman, the agent par excellence that is (in his well-known 


8 Dravya and karman are of course counted as two among the six mutually dis- 
tinct padarthas. See, e.g., Kanada’s VS 1.1.4-6. See also, e.g., PraSastapada’s 
Padarthadharmasamgraha (PDhSam) in its opening lines: dravyagunakarma- 
samanyavisesasamavayanam sannam padarthanam sadharmyavaidharmyatat- 
tvajnanam nihsreyasahetuh. HALBFASS 1992 (pp. 69-87, esp. 75-76) outlines 
why it might be the case that the six-fold schema of padarthas was not at first 
to be found in Kanada’s text, however, suggesting as he does that it possibly 
was a subsequent addition thereto; and, as is well known, Bhasarvajiia (him- 
self a Kashmiri who possibly was an early contemporary of Somananda’s but 
who could also possibly have lived at a time closer to Abhinavagupta than to 
him) rather counts karman as another of the gunas. Somananda seems to have 
the VS, perhaps along with the commentary on it by Candrananda, and proba- 
bly the PDhSam in mind when formulating his position. On the other hand, 
there is a VaisSesika precedent to the identification of Sakti and saktimat, for 
which see FRANCO 1987, pp. 325-326. 
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view) identical with Siva.’ He does so, of course, in an effort to id- 
entify all entities as entirely and utterly singular in nature, this in 
pursuit of a strategy of understanding consciousness, also conter- 
minal with Siva, as the foundational entity, the singular type of 
dravya, as it were, one that is fully active and, indeed, volitional. 


The context in which the first and third of the six padarthas 
were mentioned is therefore of no coincidence. For, Somananda 
mentions dravya and karman immediately following an astounding 
passage at the close of the fifth chapter of the SD, in which all the 
world’s various entities and agents, both apparently animate and 
inanimate, are mutually identified. 


5.105. sarve bhavah svam Gtmanam janantah sarvatah sthitah | 
madatmand ghato vetti vedmy aham va ghatatmand || 

5.106. sadasivatmand vedmi sa va vetti madatmand | 
sivatmana yajiiadatto yajradattatmana sivah || 

5.107. sadasivatmand vetti ghatah sa ca ghatatmand | 

sarve sarvatmaka bhavah sarvasarvasvaripatah || 

5.108. sarvasya sarvam astiha nandbhavatmaripakaih | 
madriipatvam ghatasydsti mamasti ghatariipata || 

5.109. nanabhavaih svam Gtmanam jdnann Gste svayam Sivah | 
cidvyaktirapakam nanabhedabhinnam anantakam || 

5.110. evam sarvesu bhavesu sarvasamye vyavasthite | 

tena sarvagatam sarvam Sivariipam niritpitam || 


All entities, being aware of their own nature, exist as all others. The pot 
knows by way of my nature, or I know by way of the pot’s. I know by 
dint of Sadasiva’s, or he by mine, Yajfiadatta by Siva’s, [and] Siva by 
Yajfiadatta’s. The pot knows by dint of SadaSiva’s nature, and he by the 
pot’s. All entities consist of everything, since everything is of the nature 
of everything. Everything exists here as everything by having the nature 
and form of [all] the various entities. The pot has my nature, and I have 
that of the pot. Siva exists autonomously as one who is aware, by way of 
the various entities, of his own nature as the form of the manifestation of 
consciousness, which is differentiated by the various entities, [and] is 
endless. Thus, given that all [entities] are equally present in all entities, it 
therefore follows that we have ascertained that Siva’s form is omnipres- 
ent, is [itself] everything. 


The passage in question, first noted and paraphrased (in a manner 
that is reflected in the translation here offered) by Torella, certain- 


° So much is articulated explicitly in, e.g., SD 1.2 and the SDVr thereon. 
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ly offers what that scholar has labeled a “visionary crescendo,” a 
culminating point in Somananda’s description of the nature of 
self.'° 


Yet, the author of the SD very possibly also had a more speci- 
fic, and technical, concern in mind when he composed this pas- 
sage. For, with it he explicitly eliminates the very distinctions that 
serve to distinguish the Vaisesika padarthas in their various forms. 
To wit, no distinction is here permitted between entities that act 
and those that do not, or between material and immaterial enti- 
ties;'’ nor is a distinction drawn between sentient agents and insen- 
tient entities.'* Neither is any distinction permitted between omni- 
present and spatially delimited entities (about which, see below),'* 
nor apparently is any absolute distinction of nitya from anitya 
evinced.’ All entities are ubiquitous (sarve bhdvah... sarvatah sthi- 
tah), Somananda here declares, in an affront to both the realism 


See TORELLA 1994, pp. xv-xvi, who also links it to the sarvasarvatmakatvava- 
da (alluded to most explicitly at SD 5.107cd). 


The distinction is drawn in numerous places in the VS, and a full survey of the 
matter lies beyond the scope of the present essay. See VS 5.2.23, to offer but 
one example, where three dravyas — dik, kala, and akasa — are said to be inac- 
tive, because they differ from those entities that do have karmans associated 
with them: dikkalav akasam ca kriyavadbhyo vaidharmyan niskriyani. Candra- 
nanda’s commentary on the same reads as follows: akasakdladiso ’mirtah kri- 
yavatah prthivydder amiirtataya vaidharmyan niskriyah, caSabdad GtmGpi nis- 
kriyah. See also, e.g., VS 7.1.24, where actions (kKarmans) themselves are said 
to be devoid of actions, and qualities (gunas) of qualities: karmabhih karmani 
gunair gunah. (Cf. VS 7.2.5.) 

These types of distinctions are made in VS 3.1.1ff., where the agency of the 
atman is established insofar as it is distinguishable from both the indriyas and 
the objects known by them. A real object is said to exist, and instruments are 
known to perceive them, and thus there must be an agent who is distinguish- 
able from and who deploys the instruments in coming to know the objects. 
This is the dtman, and not some material entity like the body, or the senses 
themselves, or some inanimate object, like a pot. See n. 16, below. 


3 See, e.g., VS 7.1.28-29, where akasa and dtman are said to be infinitely large: 
vibhavdd mahan Gkasah. tatha catma. Cf. VS 7.1.30, where the manas is said 
to be atomic in size, because it is unlike Gkasa and a@tman: tadabhavad anu 
manah. 


VS 4.1.1 defines nitya as that which is existent (sat) and without a cause (aka- 
rana): sad akdranavat tan nityam. The non-eternal (anitya) is defined as its 
opposite at VS 4.1.4: anityam iti ca vi§esapratisedha-bhavah. The question of 
the eternality or non-eternality of various paddrthas is dealt with throughout 
the text. VS 7.1.4-9 identify which of the gunas are nitya and which anitya, 
for example. 
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and dualism mapped by the padarthas, and everything is “equally 
present in all entities” (sarvesu bhdvesu sarvasdmye vyavasthite). 
This is to say that Siva’s form is omnipresent — sarvagata —, identi- 
cal with everything that exists in or as the universe. 


Thus, what is offered here is precisely the mirror opposite of 
the ontological account found in VS 3.1.4-6, where we are told that 
the consciousness that can be aware of the objects of sense must 
belong to the dtman and not to the senses or the body — the materi- 
al entities associated with individual persons —, because otherwise 
the effects, which like the body are held to be comprised of materi- 
al paramanus, would also have to be understood to be conscious, a 
phenomenon that Kanada suggests is unknown in the world. Can- 
drananda’s Vaisesikasitravrtti (VSVr) ad VS 3.1.5,'° moreover, of- 
fers the pot (ghatddivat) as an example of an entity that is compris- 
ed of the anus and is clearly insentient.'® Clearly, this is precisely 


15 POTTER 1977 (p. 685) lists Candrananda as an “undatable writer,” noting San- 
desara’s suggestion of the 7" century along with Hattori’s suspicion that he 
postdates Gangeéa (and the period covered by the volume in which Potter re- 
ports this assessment). While some questions remains as to precisely when 
Candrananda lived and wrote, he is by no means an undatable writer. Indeed, 
the VSVr is, according to Halbfass, a work probably of 900 C.E. or earlier. 
See HALBFASS 1992, pp. 79-80 and, especially, 237. Halbfass, furthermore, 
isolates (ibid., pp. 237 and 262, n. 2) the terminus post quem by identifying a 
passage (at VSVr ad VS 3.2.4) that shows Candrananda knew Uddyotakara’s 
Nydayavarttika (a “probably seventh century” product), and, following AKLUJ- 
KAR 1969-1970, he notes that Helaraja probably knew the VSVr. (Aklujkar id- 
entifies four places where Helaraja quotes Candrananda’s vrtti in his commen- 
tary ad VP 3.6.2-3. Isaacson, in turn, accepts 600 C.E. as the terminus post 
quem and, while he is not fully confident in the evidence, accepts the tenth 
century as the terminus ante quem, noting along the way Aklujkar’s evidence, 
even as he suggests that it is possible that both Candrananda and Helaraja 
were drawing from a common source, rather than the former from the latter. 
See ISAACSON 1995, pp. 140-143. 


The siitras in question are, as noted above, found at VS 3.1.4-6. These explain 
why the indriyas and the body cannot be the agent of perception. The context 
is as follows: VS 3.1.1 suggests that the existence of the objects of sense are 
well known: prasiddhda indriyarthah (“The objects of the senses are well 
known”). VS 3.1.2 suggests that it must be the dtman, viz., some agent apart 
from the indriyas and their objects, who knows the perceptions furnished by 
the indriyas: indriyadrthaprasiddhir indriyadrthebhyo ’rthantarasya_ hetuh 
(“That the objects of the senses are well known is the reason [for inferring the 
existence] of an object that is different from the indriyas and their objects”). 
VS 3.1.3 denies the possibility that the experience of the objects of the senses 
can be attributed to the body or the indriyas themselves. Following this are the 
reasons. VS 3.1.4 states that there is no consciousness in the causes of the per- 
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the argument rejected by Somananda, and I would propose that the 
example in the SD of the knowing pot is self-consciously offered 
to counter precisely the line of argument found in the VS, and the 
other works that are related to it. Perhaps Somananda even had 
Candrananda’s VSVr in mind, for if Isaacson’s suspicions are jus- 
tified, this Vaisesika author was himself a Kashmiri, as of course 
was Somananda."’ 


That we are to take Somananda literally when he both identifies 


individual human agents with one another — Devadatta is 
Yajiiadatta, and vice versa — and with apparently inanimate enti- 


the perceptions, i.e., the indriyas, or the body]”). VS 3.1.5 explains why this 
must be so. This is so, because if it were otherwise, the effects would similarly 
be conscious, this because both are made up of the same material dravyas, 
earth, water, fire, and air: kdryesu jridanat (“Because [there would be] cons- 
ciousness in the effects [as well]”). Finally, VS 3.1.6 closes the argument by 
suggesting that such awareness does not exist in the effects: ajfidndc ca (“And 
[this cannot be so,] because so much is not known [in the world]”). The VSVr 
clarifies the concern here addressed as follows: (ad 3.1.4:) bhiittanam indriya- 
kdrananam ajinatvat tat karyanindriyany apy ajiidani. (ad 3.1.5:) anyasya bhi- 
takaryasya ghatdder ajiiatvad bhitany apy ajndni. (ad 3.1.6:) bhiitanam ajna- 
ndd indriyany apy ajfidny ity upasamharartham idam sitram. Similarly, one 
may find reference in the germane context to the lack of such agency in the 
operative example — the ghata — in the PDhSam, where in describing the na- 
ture of the dtman Prasastapada (see PDhSam, pp. 167ff.) offers the mundane 
pot as a contrasting example to it, this insofar as it is insentient: dtmatvabhi- 
sambandhdd atmda. tasya sauksmydd apratyaksatve sati karanaih sSabdadyupa- 
labdhyanumitaih §rotradibhih samadhigamah kriyate. vasyadinam karananam 
kartrprayojyatvadarsandc chabdddisu prasiddhya ca prasddhako ’numiyate. 
na Sarirendriyamanasam ajnatvat. na Sarirasya caitanyam ghatadivadbhiita- 
karyatvat, mrte casambhavat. nendriyanam karanatvat... See also VS 3.1.13, 
which indicates that contact of the dtman, the senses, and the objects of sense 
produces knowledge different from what was previously described, that is, it 
produces valid knowledge: atmendriyamano ’rthasannikarsdd yan nispadyate 
tad anyat. Finally, cf. NS 2.1.22: natmamanasos sannikarsabhave pratyaksot- 
pattih. (Note, however, that this sitra comes in the form of an objection to the 
definition of perception offered at NS 1.1.4, which reads: indriyarthasanni- 
karsotpannam jidnam avyapadesyam avyabhicari vyavasdyatmakam pratya- 
ksam. The reply to this objection, however, suggests that contact with the at- 
man is presumed in the definition offered at 1.1.4, invalidating the objection 
thereby. See NS 2.1.24: jiidnalingatvad adtmano nanavarodhah.) 


While ISAACSON 1995 (p. 141) suggests the Candrananda may well have been 
a Kashmiri, he does not insist unequivocally that he must have been so, due to 
a lack of conclusive evidence: “As to the geographical region in which Can- 
drananda lived and wrote, the indications, admittedly not conclusive, that we 
have point clearly to Kashmir.” 
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ties, such as the simple water-pot, is further underscored by the 
fact that the SD also makes reference in the fifth chapter to a dis- 
cussion regarding the figurative use of the desiderative, a discus- 
sion that is first found in Patafijali’s Mahadbhdsya (MBh) and sub- 
sequently is adopted by Kumiarila. The passage of the SD in ques- 
tion again invokes the agency and self-awareness of a pot, and 
goes on to suggest that even the apparently inanimate bank of the 
river has volition, may “wish” to collapse. 


5.16. janan kartaram atmanam ghatah kuryat svakam kriyam | 
ajfiate svatmakartrtve na ghatah sampravartate || 

5.17. svakarmani mamaitat tad ity ajfianan na cestanam | 
kulam pipatisati... 


Cognizing itself as the agent, the pot may perform its own action. If it 
were not aware of its own agency, the pot would not undertake an ac- 
tion. There would be no performance of its own action if it were not 
aware that it was its own.'* The bank [of the river] wishes to collapse...’ 


We here are told not only that the apparently inanimate ghata is in 
fact a conscious agent, but something else is also added in the sug- 
gestion that “the bank [of the river] wishes to collapse,” for with 
this expression, Somananda evokes the aforementioned discussions 
of the use of the desiderative in a figurative manner of speech. 


The expression — kiilam pipatisati — first appears (with the word 
order reversed) in the MBh ad Astdadhydayi 3.1.7, and in the corres- 
ponding passage of the Kasikavrtti (KaVr). The Paninian sitra in 
question of course falls within the (vast) section of the Astadhydyi 
that deals with suffixation (beginning with A 3.1.1: pratyayah) and 
allows for the use of the suffix saN following verbal roots that re- 
fer to an object of an action that is wished for by the agent of the 
action in question.”” This results in the production of the desidera- 


18 That is, it would not be able to do its own work, of carrying water, for exam- 


ple, if it were not aware of itself as the agent of the action in question. This is 
how Chaturvedi understands the passage, as well, for which see CHATURVEDI 
1986, p. 180. 


19 See also SD 1.23 and the Vrtti on the same, as well as SD 3.62. 


20 A 3.1.7, which reads dhdtoh karmanah samdanakartrkad icchadyam vd, may be 


translated as follows: “Optionally (vd), [the affix saN is applied] in the sense 
of a wish (icchdyam) following a verbal root (dhdtoh) that refers to the object 
[that is wished for] (karmanah) and has the same agent of action [as the agent 
who wishes for the object in question] (samdnakartrkad).” The KaVr on this 
passage reads, in part: isikarmako yo dhatur isinaiva samanakartrkah, tasmad 
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tive, as in cikirsati (optionally) for kartum icchati, or jihirsati (op- 
tionally) for hartum icchati. 


Following this is a pair of varttikas that further define the scope 
of the sitra, and it is the first of these that is of concern here. It 
reads: Gsankayam upasamkhydnam (“there is [optionally] the addi- 
tion [of the affix saN] when there is fear/apprehension’’), suggest- 
ing thereby that the affix saN can optionally be used when there is 
an immanent danger of the action in question occurring. Three ex- 
amples are given. The first pair includes the one that is here in 
question (as Vamana and Jayaditya telegraph it): sanke patisyati 
kiilam. pipatisati kilam. That is, one can say that the bank of the ri- 
ver “wishes” to collapse in instances in which there is a fear of the 
event occurring, as opposed to on occasions when the agent of the 
action desires as much. The line thus would better be rendered “the 
bank [of the river] is in danger of collapsing” or “the bank [of the 
river] is about to collapse.” (Similar expressions, of course, are 
found in English — one may say that “the wall threatens to col- 
lapse,” for example — as well as in a host of other languages.) Pa- 
tafijali further clarifies that the meaning of pipatisati kiilam is not 
to be taken literally, this by underscoring that a riverbank, being 
insentient, cannot wish for any particular action or result. 


asankayam acetanesupasankhyanam kartavyam. asma luluthisate. kilam 
pipatisatiti. kim punah karanam na sidhyati. evam manyate. cetandvata 
etat bhavaticcheti. kulam cacetanam. acetanagrahanena narthah. GSan- 
kayam ity eva. 


It [i.e., the desiderative] may be deployed when there is fear/apprehen- 
sion as regards insensible entities (acetana). One says (iti): “The stone is 
on the point of rolling” (asmda luluthisate); “the bank [of the river] is 
about to collapse” (kilam pipatisati). [Objection:] But why does the 
cause [for the use of the desiderative] not [otherwise] avail itself [in 
these instances]?*! [Reply:] Think of it this way: this [i.e., the cause of 
the use of the desiderative] comes to fruition for one who is conscious; 
[and] it is referred to as (iti) will (iccha); yet, the bank [of the river] is 
not conscious. No meaning [of the desiderative] is yielded by mention- 
ing an unconscious [entity]. This is precisely why [the vdarttika] says 


icchayam arthe va san pratyayo bhavati. “A verbal root that is associated with 
the object of wishing and has the same agent as that of the act of wishing op- 
tionally may take following it the suffix saN when its meaning is the wish.” 


21 This is to ask why a vdrttika is here called for. What does it do to clarify the 
scope of the sitra? 
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[that the desiderative affix saN may optionally be affixed] “when there is 
fear/apprehension.” 


Patafijali, in a manner that reflects the sort of common-sense (or, if 
one prefers, naive) realism that is evident in the VS (and NS), thus 
takes it as obvious and axiomatic that an apparently inanimate enti- 
ty has no volition whatever (not entirely without reason, it may be 
added), and it is on the basis of this presumption that Katyayana 
furnishes the vdrttika in question. What the varttika adds, that is, is 
precisely the occasion for using the desiderative when insentient 
entities are involved, a use not made evident by the sdatra itself gi- 
ven its reference to the wishing or volition of the (sentient) agent 
of the verbal action in question.” 


It is quite likely that Somananda had precisely the present pas- 
sage of the MBh in mind when deploying the example of the river- 
bank, for, to reiterate, he offers the line in a context that demands 
we read it as a direct repudiation of the position explicitly articu- 
lated by Patafyali (as well by Kanada), namely, that inanimate enti- 
ties have no consciousness or volition of their own, requiring 
thereby that the meaning of the expression in question be taken fig- 
uratively. 


It is also possible that Somananda had in mind another occur- 
rence of the same expression, once again offered by a realist, this 
time the Mimamsaka Kumarila, who utters precisely the same line 
in his TV ad Mimamsdasitra 3.1.13.*? There, Kumarila adduces 
three ways one can speak of the intention (vivaksa) expressed by a 
Vedic injunction. Such utterances can be taken metaphorically, or 
the intentionality may be ascribed to Mimamsakas and practitio- 
ners of the ritual, or, finally, one could even maintain that the Ve- 
dic texts themselves are literally conscious, able to hold their own 
intentions.” In charting the first of these options, Kumarila quotes 
the expression under consideration — kiilam pipatisati — exemplify- 


22 Patafijali offers yet another example: sva@ mumirsati. Meaning literally “the 


dog wishes to die,” one should understand the utterance to suggest “the dog is 
about to die,” for while being conscious, no dog would have the desire to see 
its own demise. This, at least, is how the Pradipa explains the example: sunas 
caitanye ’pi jivitasya priyatvad vyddhyddyabhibhave ’pi tiryaktvan martum 
iccha nasti. 

3 See TV ad MS 3.1.13, vol. IV, pp. 65-70. I am grateful to Larry McCrea for 
referring me to the passage in question. 


24 Lawrence McCrea reviews the relevant passage in MCCREA 2000, p. 456, n. 
61. A more detailed discussion is also found in YOSHIMIZU 2008, pp. 53-58. 
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ing thereby the metaphorical use of language in expressing the in- 
tention of the agent in question. Again, we see that the very un- 
consciousness of the agent renders the expression of necessity a 
metaphorical one. Yet, Somananda deploys the selfsame expres- 
sion in a context that demands we rather take it literally, as we 
have seen. In a perhaps playful manner, then, Somananda seems to 
wish to suggest that his interlocutors simply err in what he would 
undoubtedly deem to be their naively and erroneously conceived 
realism. 


Returning now to the passage that closes the fifth chapter of the 
SD, I would add that one should perhaps further understand Soma- 
nanda’s reference to Siva as sarvagata (SD 5.110c) not as so much 
of a boiler-plate description of the ubiquity of an omnipresent deity 
as it is an effort to differentiate the view of the SD from that of the 
realists, who distinguish omnipresent from spatially circumscribed 
entities in the VS, NS, and elsewhere. For, not only is it the case 
that the VS understands only spatially limited entities to be capable 
of performing actions (karmans)” — precisely not the position ta- 
ken in the SD, which not only identifies karman with dravya, as we 
have seen, but also identifies both with an ubiquitous agent, Siva, 
conterminal with the dtman and existing in the form of conscious- 
ness —, but Somananda elsewhere explicitly challenged the notion 
that consciousness is spatially delimited, and he did so precisely in 
the context of denying the very existence of material entities, that 
is, in describing all of existence as amarta:*° 


2.76cd. asarvagapramanam hi martir no laksyate citah | 


For, consciousness does not appear as having a limited measure,” or as 
having a form (mirti). 


In glossing this passage, itself offered in the context of Somanan- 
da’s critique of the description of Brahman found in the mavigala 
verse of what Somananda identifies as the (Sabdadhdtu)samiksa,”* 


This is of necessity so, given the purely physical nature of action as it is defin- 
ed in the VS. See VS 1.1.6: utksepanam avaksepanam Gkuiicanam prasadranam 
gamanam iti karmani (“The actions are: moving upward, moving downward, 
bending, extending, and moving”). 

See SD 2.73cd and following for the beginning of this critique. 

Note that Utpaladeva glosses °pramdna in SD 2.76c with °parimana, and my 
translation here follows his gloss. 


28 Torella has suggested that one should rather understand the title of this work 
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a mangala that is identical to that of the Nitisataka,” Utpaladeva 
further clarifies that consciousness cannot be understood (as Soma- 
nanda says Bhartrhari wrongly does) in terms that suggest it is 
something that has a form, is something solid:*° 


upacare ca kim prayojanam. asarvagatadravyaparimanam mirtih kathi- 
nyam va na cid bhavati, tat katham cinmiirtaya iti. 


What, moreover, is the motivation for using figurative speech? Cons- 
ciousness is not a substance of a limited measure, nor is it that which has 
a form, i.e., a solid entity. So, why does [Bhartrhari] say “[homage] to 
the one whose form is [pure, endless] consciousness”? 


In doing so, one can well see that the language used to describe 
materiality in the SD (asarvagapramana) and the SDVr (asarvaga- 
taparimdna) echoes that of PraSastapada’s PDhSam (which reads, 
in part: mirtir asarvagatadravyaparimdnam), for we are told that 
four of the nine dravyas — akdsa, kala, dig, and adtman — are pos- 
sessed of an amiirtatva, this insofar as they cannot be said to be 
dravyas of circumscribed size:*' 


akasakdladigatmanam saty api dravyabhdave niskriyatvam samanyddivad 
amurtatvat. mirtir asarvagatadravyaparimanam tadanuvidhayini ca kri- 
yd sa cakasadisu nasti tasman na tesam kriyasambandho ’stiti. 


Even though ether (aka@ga), time (kala), space (dis), and self (atman) are 
dravyas, they are devoid of action, as are samdnya, etc., this due to their 
not having a form (amirtatva). That which has a form (murti) has the 
measure of a non-ubiquitous substance (asarvagatadravyaparimana), 
and action conforms to that; and since [action] does not exist in ether 
and the rest, it follows that they are not connected to action. 


Here, and elsewhere,” the dravyas in question are said both not to 
have a form and to be omnipresent. 


to be the Saddhdtusamiksa. (See TORELLA 2008, p. 513, nn. 7 and 8; cf. To- 
RELLA 1994, pp. xxvi-xxvii, n. 39). 


»° On this identification, and the question of the attribution of the authorship of 


the three sataka works to Bhartrhari, see IYER 1969, pp. 10-13, esp. p. 13. 
30 See SDVr ad SD 2.74cd-76. 
31 See PDhSam, pp. 734ff. 


See also, e.g., NS 4.2.19, where the omnipresence of Gkdsa is again noted: 


akasdsarvagatatvam va (“Otherwise, the ether would not be omnipresent’’). 
The context of the statement involves an objection by an opponent who denies 
the possibility that anus can be infinitesimally small in size, because if they 
were, the Naiyayika could not claim that Gkdsa is sarvagata/vibhu. This is so, 
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Moreover, while as an idealist he understands apparently exter- 
nal, material entities to be of a nature that is rather different from 
what his realist counterparts would suggest it is, what is here offer- 
ed is something that Somananda, too, accepts. That is, Somananda, 
too, holds that an immaterial entity — indeed, the one and only im- 
material entity, Siva-as-consciousness — is omnipresent and is thus 
not moved by any sort of physical activity. Further, he quite wil- 
lingly accepts the definition of materiality here offered — that that 
which is miirta is circumscribed, is asarvagata —, even though it is 
on the basis of this definition that he denies, tout court, the very 
existence of materiality, this on the grounds that consciousness — 
the one and only form of existence, in his view — is by nature pre- 
cisely not such a circumscribed and discrete entity.*’ 


To sum up: one can see that while Somananda diverges from 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika (and related realist views) in understanding 
dravya and karman to be mutually identifiable, in understanding an 
ubiquitous and not a spatially delimited entity to act, and in under- 


the objector claims, because to have the ether reside within the anus requires 
them to have parts — a “within” and a “without” — and so the Naiyayika must 
either maintain that the anus are divisible in this manner, or they must forego 
their claim that dkasa is omnipresent. The objection begins at NS 4.2.18: aka- 
Savyatibhedat tadanupapattih (“There is an impossibility of that [i-e., of the 
indivisibility of the atom], because it is penetrated by the ether”). The Nydya- 
sutrabhdsya (NSBh) of Vatsyayana (a.k.a. Paksilasvamin) ad NS 4.2.18 clari- 
fies the objection: tasydnor niravayavasya nityasyanupapattih. kasmat. akasa- 
vyatibhedat. antar bahi§ cGnur akasena samavisto vyatibhinnah, vyatibhedat 
savayavah sadvayavatvad anitya iti. “It is not possible for an eternal, partless 
anu to exist. Why? Because it is penetrated by the ether. The anu is penetrated 
(samavista = vyatibhinna) internally and externally by the ether; because it is 
penetrated, it has parts; [and] because it has parts, it is not eternal.” Cf. NSBh 
ad 4.2.19, which reads in part: paramdGnor antar nasty akasam ity asarvagata- 
tvam prasajyata iti. “The unwanted consequence that akasa is not omnipresent 
results from it not existing within the paramdnu.” By contrast, material enti- 
ties are said to be tangible and divisible — not omnipresent. See NS 4.2.23, 
where the opponent suggests that anus must have parts, because they have a 
material form, which by definition means they must have some sort of physi- 
cal shape: murtimataii ca samsthdnopapatter avayavasadbhavah (“[Atoms] 
really do have parts, moreover, because that which has a form (mdrtimat) 
must have a physical shape”). 


33 This may be seen in the fact that he criticizes Bhartrhari for, he suggests, un- 


derstanding the agent to function as if he were an avayavin, performing dis- 
crete actions with discrete parts of his body, each part independent of the 
other. See SD 2.53-54, found in n. 4, above. This and related passages are also 
examined in more detail in NEMEC forthcoming. 
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standing apparently inanimate entities to be fully conscious and 
volitional — indeed to be identified with Siva, and the aman — it is 
nevertheless the case that the dravyas, and the dtmadravya in patti- 
cular, can be read as a model, a key point of reference, in Soma- 
nanda’s construction of his notion of being and agency. For, to put 
matters negatively, the very realist principles that he challenges — 
those regarding the existence of insentient, discrete, material enti- 
ties — are precisely those articulated in the VS (and NS), and con- 
firmed by Patafjali, and Kumarila; and, to put matters positively, 
much can be said for taking the dravya of the same name in the 
standard Nyaya-Vaisesika formulation as an important point of ref- 
erence for Somananda’s understanding of the dtman, because his 
notion of the self — identical as it is with Siva — is similar to its 
Nyaya-Vaisesika counterpart in being conceived of as eternal (ni- 
tya), all pervasive (vibhu, sarvagata), immaterial (amiirta), and — 
what is key — as the volitional agent.** Indeed, to fuse the natures 
of dravya and karman is precisely the move by which Somananda 
could logically conceive of a volitional agent who is at the same 
time active and ubiquitous. The ubiquitousness and volitional qua- 
lity of the Nyaya-Vaisesika dtman is thus preserved in Somanan- 
da’s view, though it is combined with a capacity for action (kar- 
mans), while simultaneously understood to stand as the basis for 
the appearance of the various phenomena appearing in the world, 
this perhaps in a manner that is analogous to the role of dravyas in 
the VS, where the balance of the padarthas are said to appear in 
consonance with the first among them.*° 


Somananda’s apparent, deep criticism of the realists simulta- 
neously evinces an accommodation of a basic feature of their sys- 


34 On this formulation, see, e.g. POTTER 1977, p. 99: “There is practical unanimi- 


ty among our philosophers that the self is the agent of our actions. There is no 
question that selves do not move. The theory is rather that agency does not re- 
quire mobility. Kanada, for a start, in inferring the existence of other selves 
from their bodies’ activity, suggests that selves are agents of their bodies’ ac- 
tions. Vatsyayana is quite explicit: he argues that moral responsibility requires 
a locus which persists, and that the self is the locus. Thus selves are respons- 
ible agents of the activities which breed karma and bondage. Vatsyayana by 
no means limits the function of the self to a witnessing consciousness. Praga- 
stapada also speaks of selves as agents.” So much is precisely what we find in 
Pratyabhijfia theology: a self that does not (physically) move, it being cons- 
ciousness only, but which is ever and always the (albeit fully active) agent of 
action. 


35 See reference to Sankara’s critique of the Vaisesika, below, and n. 37. 
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tem, therefore, this in the form of the recognition of the existence 
of a ubiquitous agent who interacts with an apparently diverse uni- 
verse, but without compromising its ubiquity in doing so. For, in- 
deed, while Somananda clearly would have had access to other 
models of the self — in scriptural sources, for one, and in the San- 
khya,*° which had a profound influence on Saiva philosophy and 
their understanding of the order of the fattvas in particular — there 
can be little doubt that he measured his own conception of the af- 
man in relation to Nyaya-Vaisesika formulations, and was con- 
cerned with refuting their views in the course of articulating his 
own. It therefore requires perhaps no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to conjecture that Somananda modelled his notion of (a ubiq- 
uitous, volitional) self in part on — and in opposition to — that of his 
realist counterparts. 


3. THE CATEGORIES (PADARTHAS) AS A MEASURE 
OF BEING, AND AGENCY 


Somananda is not alone either in his manner of critiquing Nyaya- 
Vaisesika ontology or in measuring his view of agency and exter- 
nal reality against Nyaya-Vaisesika formulations. For, not only 
were these philosophical schools highly influential in premodern 
South Asia — we know of the significant presence of the Nyaya 
(and VaiSsesika) in the Kashmir Valley at the time when Soma- 
nanda, Utpaladeva, and Abhinavagupta were active, for example, 
this being one of the key philosophical traditions that can be found 
to have flourished “around Abhinavagupta” —, but other philoso- 
phical idealists also took up, and took issue with, the realists’ onto- 
logy. Sankara, for example, challenges the VaisSesika in a manner 
that is similar to Somananda’s apparent critique: he suggests that 
all the paddrthas may be subsumed under the first among them — 
dravya — insofar as the others only appear when the former is 
present and never in its absence. He further argues that the differ- 


36 Of course, the purusatattva of the Sankhya is incorporated into Saiva ontology 
as the twelfth of thirty-six fattvas. Somananda’s understanding of the nature of 
the dtman also shares many qualities (though not all of them, as has been 
made evident) with the eternal, all-pervasive, independent, partless, unchang- 
ing, and utterly inactive purusa of the Sankhya. This is to say that the Sankhya 
formulation, too, would have been a point of reference for Somananda and the 
authors of the Pratyabhijiia, even if the relationship of purusa to prakrti in the 
Sankhya is one of proximity rather than direct interaction and even while the 
Sankhya, like the Nyaya-Vaisesika, presents a dualistic philosophical model. 
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ences among the padarthas amount only to a difference of nomen- 
clature, leading thereby to an accordion-like collapsing of the Vai- 
Sesika ontological categories into the first of the six paddrthas.*’ 


37 See Sankara’s Brahmasiitrabhasya ad BS 2.2.17 (aparigrahdc cdtyantam an- 


apeksa), p. 235, ll. 24 to p. 236, 1. 12ff.: api ca vaisesikas tantrarthabhitan 
satpadarthan dravyagunakarmasamdanyavisesasamavayakhyan atyantabhinnadn 
bhinnalaksanan abhyupagacchanti. yatha manusyo ’§vah Sasa iti. tathatvam 
cabhyupagamya tadviruddham dravyddhinatvam sesanam abhyupagacchanti. 
tan nopapadyate. katham. yatha hi loke saSakusapalasaprabhrtinam atyanta- 
bhinnadnam satadm netaretaradhinatvam bhavati, evam dravyddinam atyanta- 
bhinnatvan naiva dravyddhinatvam gunddinam bhavitum arhati. atha bhavati 
dravyddhinatvam gunddinam tato dravyabhave bhavad dravyabhave ’bhavad 
dravyam eva samsthanddibhedad anekasabdapratyayabhag bhavati. yatha de- 
vadatta eka eva sann avasthantarayogdd anekasabdapratyayabhag bhavati 
tadvat. tatha sati sankhyasiddhantaprasangah svasiddhantavirodhas capadye- 
yatam. nanv agner anyasydpi sato dhiimasyagnyadhinatvam drsyate. satyam 
drsyate. bhedapratites tu tatragnidhimayor anyatvam nisciyate. iha tu Suklah 
kambalo rohini dhenur nilam utpalam iti dravyasyaiva tasya tasya tena tena 
visesanena pratiyamdnatvan naiva dravyagunayor agnidhiimayor iva bheda- 
pratitir asti. tasmad dravyadtmakata gunasya. etena karmasadmanyavisesasama- 
vayanam _dravyatmakata vydakhyata. “The Vaisesikas assume six categories, 
which constitute the subject-matter of their system, viz. substance, quality, ac- 
tion, generality, particularity, and inherence. These six categories they main- 
tain to be absolutely different from each other, and to have different character- 
istics; just as a man, a horse, a hare differ from one another. Side by side with 
this assumption they make another which contradicts the former one, viz. that 
quality, action, &c. have the attribute of depending on substance. But that is 
altogether inappropriate. How so? Well, just as ordinary things in the world, 
such as animals, grass, trees, and the like, being absolutely different from each 
other do not depend on each other, so the qualities, &c. also being absolutely 
different from substance, cannot depend on the latter. Or else let the qualities, 
&c. depend on substance; then it follows that, as they are present where sub- 
stance is present, and absent where it is absent, substance only exists, and, ac- 
cording to its various structures, etc., becomes the object of different terms 
and conceptions (such as quality, action, &c.); just as Devadatta, for instance, 
[although] being absolutely unitary is the object of various conceptions and 
names according to the conditions in which he finds himself. But this latter al- 
ternative would involve the acceptance of the Sankhya doctrine and the con- 
tradiction of their own (i.e., the Vaisesika) standpoint. — But (the Vaisesika 
may say) smoke also is different from fire and yet it is dependent on it. — 
True, we reply; but we ascertain the difference of smoke and fire from the fact 
of their being apperceived in separation. Substance and quality, on the other 
hand, are not so apperceived; for when we are conscious of a white blanket, or 
a red cow, or a blue lotus, the substance is in each case cognized by means of 
the quality; the latter therefore has its Self in the substance. The same reason- 
ing applies to action, generality, particularity, and inherence.” (Transl. a mo- 
dification of Thibaut’s, emphasis mine.) See THIBAUT 1890, pp. 394-396. 
HALBFASS 1992, pp. 79 and 86, n. 47 also makes reference to the passage in 
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Returning now to the Pratyabhijfia: as is not infrequently the 
case,** what is somewhat inchoate in the SD is rather more clearly 
and fully articulated in the IPK. So much is the case with the Pra- 
tyabhijfia’s treatment of the self, for we find explicit evidence in 
Utpaladeva’s writings for precisely what is apparently evident in 
the SD, namely, the apparent modelling (not without significant 
modifications) of the Saiva notion of the dtman on the Vaiéesika 
atmadravya. Indeed, while Somananda is often indirect in his man- 
ner of engagement with the realists, Utpaladeva is rather more di- 
rect and open in identifying the Giman with the dravya of the same 
name. 


I note, firstly, that Utpaladeva suggests that the activity of cons- 
ciousness is found precisely in, or rather as, the very nature of the 
Gtman:* 


dtmdta eva caitanyam citkriyacitikartrtd | 
tatparyenoditas tena jadat sa hi vilaksanah || 


Precisely for this reason the self has been defined as “sentience” (caita- 
nyam) meaning by this the activity of consciousness in the sense of being 
the subject of this activity. It is thanks to sentiency, in fact, that the self 
differs from insentient reality. (Transl. Torella.) 


One here sees reiterated Somananda’s identification of the agent of 
action with the action itself, though the matter is expressed in dif- 
ferent terms (for no reference to the sakti and the saktimat are here 
offered). This of course signals a marked departure from Nyaya- 
Vaisesika formulations; and yet, the svopajfavrtti associates the 


question. What Sankara had in mind is exemplified in, e.g., VS 1.1.14, where 
the nature of the dravyas (apart from akdSa, dis, kala, and Gtman) is defined as 
being endowed with actions (kriya = karman) and qualities (guna), and where 
it is defined as a samavayikdrana: kriyavad gunavat samavayikaranam iti dra- 
vyalaksanam. VS 1.1.15, in turn, marks the gunas as inhering in substances 
(i.e., as being dravyasrayins), while VS 1.1.16 suggests that an action has a 
single dravya as its afraya; and, finally, VS 1.1.17 (dravyagunakarmanam 
dravyam karanam sGmanyam) states that dravya, guna, and karman equally 
are caused by substance. 


38 See NEMEC 2012 for an example of this, where we see Utpaladeva articulating 
in greater detail a critique of the Buddhist epistemologists that is found in a te- 
legraphed and truncated form in the SD. 


39 See IPK 1.5.12. 
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present formulation with the Vaisesika categories, this by identify- 
ing the Gtman with the Gtmadravya: 


atmadravyasya bhavatmakam apy etaj jadad bhedakataya vimarsakhyam 
mukhyam riipam uktam caitanyam drsiSakti§ citir iti. sa cetanakriya citi- 
kartrtaiva. 


Sentience — that is, the power of consciousness, perceiving — though an 
abstract (bhava°), has been said to be the primary nature — the reflective 
awareness (vimar§a°) — of the substance self, being that which distin- 
guishes it from insentient reality. This activity of being conscious means 
precisely being the subject of such activity. (Transl. Torella.) 


Abhinavagupta, quoting both the Sivasiitras and Pataiijali’s Yoga- 
sutras in supporting the identification of consciousness with the dt- 
man, makes it clear that the entity in question — the atmadravya — 
is modelled on the Vaisesika formulation, though the Pratyabhijiia 
view of the dtman differs from the Vaisesika counterpart insofar as 
the Saiva dtman is held to be the source or basis of all entities:*! 


yato vimarsa eva pradhanam Gtmano rupam amum eva hetum prayojana- 
ripam uddisya adtma dharmisvabhavo dravyabhitto ‘pi, caitanyam iti 
dharmivacina Sabdena samanadhikaranyam GsSritya uditah kathitah, bha- 
gavata Sivasitresu “caitanyam atma” (SSi 1.1) iti pathitam, caitanyam 
iti hi dharmavacakopalaksanam, “citiSaktir aparinamini” “... taddrseh 
kaivalyam” (YS 2.25) “drasta drsimatrah...” (YS 2.20) ityadav api hi 
dharmasabdena samanddhikaranyam Gtmano darsitam gurundanantena, 
dravyam hi tad ucyate — yadvisrantah padarthavargah sarvo bhati ca- 
rthyate carthakriydyai tad yadi na kupyate tat sakalo ‘yam tattvabhita- 
bhavabhuvanasambharah samvidi visrantah tatha bhavatiti. sa eva guna- 
karmadidharmdasraya-bhitapadarthantarasvabhavah tam eva mukhya- 
dravyariipam asrayata iti saiva dravyam. 


Because free consciousness (vimarsa) is itself the chief nature of self; 
therefore, with a view to represent it as such, the Self, though a sub- 
stance and substratum of attributes, is put in the same case as that of sen- 
tiency (caitanya), though the latter stands for an attribute, in the Siva- 


sutra “caitanyam atma” by the glorious one (sic). The word “sentiency” 
(caitanya) stands for any word, which means the essential characteristic 


40 TORELLA 1994 (pp. 119-120, nn. 24 and 25) makes no reference to the Nyaya- 
Vaiéesika in his extended notes on the present passage of the IPK Vr, though 
he does refer (in n. 25) to the Gtmadravya as being “the dravya par excellence, 
because everything without distinction rests on him.” 


41 See IPV ad IPK 1.5.12, vol. I, p. 200, |. 7-p. 201, 1. 9. 
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[of self]. For, the teacher [Patafijali], in (I) “the power of sentiency is un- 
changing,” (II) “that is the perfect isolation (kaivalya) of consciousness 
(drsi) (YS 2.25), and (III) “the subject is nothing more than conscious- 
ness” (YS 2.20), has put the Self in the same case as that of the word, 
which stands for the essential nature. The substance is that, resting on 
which everything shines and is desired for practical purposes. Therefore, 
if you do not get angry [I would say that] the entire mass of categories, 
elements, objects and worlds shines as such only resting on the universal 
consciousness (samvid): and because this mass, including the categories, 
such as quality, action, etc., essential nature and such other categories 
are the substrata, rests on that (samvid) which is the most important of 
all substances; therefore, that (samvid) alone is the true substance. 
(Transl. Pandey.) 


Here, one is witness to Abhinavagupta’s effort definitively to rede- 
fine the nature of the dravya in question in a Saiva mold, suggest- 
ing that consciousness (samvid) alone is the primary substance 
(mukhyadravya) in doing so, because, he says, the mass of padd- 
rthas (padarthavarga), including qualities, action, etc., rests on it. 
This is to say that Abhinavagupta’s sub-commentary confirms that, 
in his view at least, the Pratyabhijia view of the dtman, itself exist- 
ing as or in the form of consciousness, is the preeminent dravya, 
that on which all entities depend — Abhinava says: atmda dharmi- 
svabhavo dravyabhiito ’pi caitanyam —, a view that parallels San- 
kara’s critique of the VaisSesikas and confirms that the Pratyabhijiia 
theory of self is, if not modeled on, at the least measured against 
the realists’ formulations (or at least this is so in Abhinavagupta’s 
view of the matter). This is so even as he and Utpaladeva part 
ways with the view of material entities propounded by the found- 
ing author of the Pratyabhijfia, as we shall see, when they show 
themselves to be more amenable to acknowledging the (relative) 
existence of (apparently) material entities than was Somananda. 


4. A COMPARISON OF UTPALADEVA’S APPROACH 
TO MATERIALITY WITH SOMANANDA’S 


Turning now to a comparison of Utpaladeva’s treatment of materi- 
ality with Somananda’s, we find the two authors pursuing differing 
strategies for explaining the appearance in the world of apparently 
distinct, material entities. Somananda is entirely dismissive of the 
very possibility of the existence of any material entity, as has been 
shown; Utpaladeva’s treatment of the matter is rather more nuanc- 
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ed. This is not to say that Utpala discards the basic framework of- 
fered by the SD, for he does not: like Somananda (and as is well 
known) Utpaladeva, too, identifies Siva with the dtman and both 
with consciousness, and sees this divine agent as the primary, in- 
deed the only, entity in existence, the one from which all others are 
derived and on which they all rest.*? Yet, Utpaladeva also simulta- 
neously allows greater scope for the existence of apparently mate- 
rial entities than does Somananda, and in doing so he largely ad- 
opts the model of another idealist, that of Bhartrhari, against whom 
Somananda directed his vociferous arguments opposing the very 
existence of materiality. 


I note, firstly, that Utpaladeva incorporates realist categories, 
and the padarthas in particular, into his system, albeit by placing 
them in a subordinated position in his overarching ontology:* 


kriyasambandhasamanyadravyadikkalabuddhayah | 
satyah sthairyopayogabhyam ekanekasraya matah || 


The ideas of action, relation, universal, substance, space and time, which 
are based on unity and multiplicity, are to be considered real (satyah), 
because of their permanence and efficacy (sthairyopayogabhyam). 
(Transl. Torella.) 


Note that the list here offered is not precisely that of the six pada- 
rthas, which should include dravya, guna, karman, samdnya, vise- 
sa, and samavdya. Dik and kdla, moreover, are of course counted 
as two of the nine dravyas in the Vaisesika formulation. What is 
offered here is something of a hybrid list, then, one that I suspect 
shows the influence of Bhartrhari’s formulations, which also influ- 
enced Utpaladeva, as we shall see momentarily. (Dik and kdla are 
important categories in the VP and its commentaries.) Neverthe- 
less, it is probably safe enough here to agree with Torella, who 
summarizes the contents of IPK 2.2 as follows: “This second ahni- 
ka aims at establishing that the categories acknowledged by the ba- 
hyavddins (the reference is particularly to the Nyaya-Vaisesika) 
are acceptable only if seen from the Saiva viewpoint.” 


#2 Guided by Abhinava’s IPV ad IPK 1.5.12, reviewed above, I mean by this in 
particular that Utpaladeva understands the dtman to be the dravya par excel- 
lence, that on which all other entities depend and from which they can 
emerge. 

4 See IPK 2.2.1. 


44 See TORELLA 1994, p. 157, n. 1. It may be worth reiterating that Abhinavagu- 
pta makes explicit reference to the six padarthas (and their inherent, though 
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If the padarthas, or the bulk of them anyway, are explicitly in- 
corporated into the IPK and IPKVr, it stands to reason that they 
must have some real ontological standing in Utpaladeva’s system, 
even if they are comprehensible only in the context of a Saiva idea- 
lism. And, indeed, this is precisely what is found in his writings, 
where one witnesses Utpala following Bhartrhari in incorporating 
materiality into his ontology. This he does by explicitly acceding 
to the existence of miirtis, entities with form, at IPK 2.1.5: 


mirtivaicitryato desakramam abhdasayaty asau | 
kriyavaicitryanirbhasat kalakramam apisvarah || 


Through the variety of physical forms he causes spatial succession to a- 
ppear; through the manifestation of the variety of actions the Lord also 
causes temporal successions to appear. (Transl. Torella.) 


Since the “variety of physical forms,” as Torella translates marti- 
vaicitrya, serves as a means for manifesting differences in spatial 
location, they of necessity appear in a form real enough to validate 
the existence of spatial extension. So much is also confirmed in the 
svopojnavriti, where Utpaladeva states that defakrama exists as a 
result of the appearance of the mutual distinction of many entities 
(anekasyadnyonyabhedabhasad desakramah). Not incidentally, as 
we shall see presently, Utpaladeva also indicates in both the mila 
and the Vrtti that temporal sequence (kdlakrama) is dependent on 
action (kriyda).” 


Of course, the context for such statements is clearly that of the 
appearance of mundane existence, the actions and entities of the 
everyday world, as is made clear in the present dhnika itself:“° 


subordinated, place within the hierarchy of being) in his IPV ad IPK 1.5.12, as 
was shown, above. 


45° See IPKVr ad IPK 2.1.5: anekasydnyonyabhedabhasad desakramah kriyamu- 
khena kalakramo ’pi. ekasya tu bhavasya tattajjanmasattaviparinamadikriya- 
bhedat kdlakrama eva. “In the case of many entities, there is spatial succes- 
sion through the manifestation of mutual diversity and temporal succession 
through actions. However, with reference to a single entity there is only tem- 
poral succession due to different actions such as birth, existence, change, etc.” 
(Transl. Torella.) 


See also the svopajfiavrtti on the same verse (IPK 2.1.2): mayasakter bhinna- 
bhavavabhasanam kriya kdlasaktivasat sakrama na tv Gtmavimarsariipandadi- 
nidhana prabhoh svabhavabhita. “The action of entities that, due to the power 
of maya, appear differentiated, is successive, being dependent on the power of 
Time; but that action, informed by the awareness of the self, without beginn- 
ing or end, which is the very essence of the Lord, is not.” (Transl. Torella.) 


46 
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2.1.2. sakramatvam ca laukikyah kriyayah kalasaktitah | 
ghatate na tu SaSvatyah prabhavyah syat prabhor iva || 


Succession pertains to ordinary action, which is dependent on the power 
of Time; it is not, however, admissible for divine eternal action, as it is 
not for the Lord. (Transl. Torella.) 


There is a distinction to be made between worldly (laukiki) action, 
on the one hand, and the “eternal (fasvati) action” of the Lord, on 
the other. Indeed, Utpaladeva surely would not wish to suggest that 
the objects of cognition exist as they are conceived by the naive 
realist: fully real, material entities that exist outside of conscious- 
ness and entirely independently of the agent’s capacity to cognize 
them. As an epistemic and metaphysical idealist, he of course un- 
derstands them rather to be the very contents of consciousness and 
as such entirely dependent upon it.*” 


Utpaladeva nevertheless does allow scope for the manifestation 
of miirtis at this subordinated level, and he does so in a manner that 
is not expressed in the SD: there is no denial of their very exis- 
tence in the IPK as there is asseverated in the SD. Utpaladeva fur- 
ther parts ways with his teacher in making reference to the desa- 
and kdla-kramas, corresponding as they do with mirti and kriyd, 
respectively, allowing thereby for the appearance of (real) tempo- 
ral and spatial distinctions at the mundane level of existence. In do- 
ing so, he again follows the model of the grammarians, this being 
evident because a closely similar formulation to Utpaladeva’s is 
found in Harivrsabha’s Vakyapadiyavrtti (VPVr), where two types 
of vivarta are described, one related to marti, the other to kriya:* 


murtikriyavivartav avidyasaktipravrttimdadtram. tau vidyatmani tattvanya- 
tvabhyam andkhyeyau. etad dhy avidyaya avidyatvam. 


47 Utpaladeva is of course equally the non-dualist as is his teacher, and he wishes 
his view of materiality to be contextualized by the fact that it pertains only to 
the apparent diversity of a subordinated, merely mundane or worldly, level of 
being. On the other hand, Somananda nowhere deals with matters in this way, 
by distinguishing worldly from transcendent forms of action. He rather ima- 
gines all entities and beings equally to function in the same manner, as is evi- 
dent in his mutual identification of Yajiiadatta, Devadatta, and the ghata. See 
Nemec forthcoming for a further description of the nature of Siva’s action as 
the agent par excellence. Cf. NEMEC 2011, pp. 31-34 and 100-104. See also 
TORELLA 1994, p. xxvii. 


48 See VPVr ad VP 1.1, vol I, p. 9, ll. 1-3. 
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Spatial (marti) and temporal (kriya) manifestations are nothing but the 
functioning of the powers of nescience (avidyd). The two cannot be ex- 
pressed as either identical with nor different from the one whose nature 
is vidya. For, the fact of being nescience consists in just that. (Transl. an 
adaptation from Iyer’s.) 


Elsewhere, in the commentary of Helaraja on verse 14 of the dra- 
vyasamuddesa (=VP 3.2.14), kriyd is associated with the power of 
time (kdlasakti), while mirti is associated with the power of space 
(dikSakti):” 


kalasaktyavacchinno hi kriyavivartah dikSaktyavacchinnas ca miirtivi- 
varta iti murtikriyadvivartarupam visvam pratipdditam. 


For, the transformation of action (kriyavivarta) is circumscribed by the 
power of time (kdlagakti), while the transformation of form (martivivar- 
ta) is circumscribed by the power of space (diksakti). Therefore, the uni- 
verse (visva) is taught to have the transformation of form and of action 
as its nature. 


Of course, this offers a formulation that is very close to the one 
propounded by Utpaladeva and stands, I propose, as the model for 
what is stated in the IPK. Somananda, on the other hand, never so 
much as utters the term kdlasakti (nor diksakti) and nowhere men- 
tions their relation to kriya and marti, respectively; nor even does 
he anywhere offer kriya and marti as a paired concept.*’ What is 
instead presented, as we have seen, is a single model for being, and 
for agency, one that renders the activity of the mundane (apparent- 
ly material) water-pot identical both to that of the monadic agent — 
Devadatta or Yajfiadatta — and to that of the divine agent, Siva. 


It is evident, then, that while Somananda bluntly dealt with the 
idealist’s challenge — that of explaining the apparent existence of 
apparently distinct, material entities —, Utpaladeva, following the 
VP and its commentaries, finessed the question: for, while he plac- 
ed the Gtman, conterminal with Siva, at the top of his ontological 
hierarchy, he did not simply deny the existence of discrete, materi- 


4 See Helaraja’s commentary on VP 3.2.14 (in the dravyasamuddesa), vol. Il.1, 


p. 117, Il. 8-11. 


%° Utpaladeva, in turn, nowhere in the IPK speaks of Somananda’s rather detail- 
ed treatment of the immaterial nature of the functioning of Siva’s powers (for 
more about which see NEMEC forthcoming). So, different approaches are here 
offered in treating the nature of physical, material entities, even if (I would re- 
iterate) they are philosophically compatible and theologically consonant. 
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al entities (remembering here that by definition a miirti is asarva- 
gataparimana, the very measure of a delimited entity), but rather 
subordinated and relativized them, rendering them merely mun- 
dane (yet nevertheless extant) phenomena — and (distant) derivati- 
ves of the dtman, the preeminent dravya, at that. 


5. ABHINAVAGUPTA’S SYNTHESIS 


Finally, I turn very briefly to Abhinavagupta’s treatment of materi- 
ality, or more specifically to a single instance thereof, found in his 
IPV and IPVV as they comment on IPK 2.1.5 (which itself was re- 
viewed above). First, the relevant passage of the IPV:*! 


padarthasya svam ripam martih tasyd yat vaicitryam vibhedah tadyatha 
grham iti anyat svariipam pranganam iti anyat vipanir iti anyad devaku- 
lam ity aparam udydnam ity anyad aranyam iti taditarat; tasmdad vaici- 
tryad Gbhasyamanad deSariipo durdadiravitatatvavitatatvadih kramo 
bhagavatavabhdsyate. yada tu gadhapratyabhijndprakasabalat tad eve- 
dam hastasvariipam iti pratipattau mirter na bhedo ’tha canydnyarupa- 
tvam bhati tadaikasmin svariipe yad anyat anyat riipam tad virodhavasad 
asahabhavat kriyety ucyate. tasya@ yat vaicitryam parimitaparimitarupa- 
tatmakam tadekanusamdhanena phalasiddhyadinibandhanavasad yatha- 
ruci carcitena nirbhasayan kalarupam kramam eva bhasayati. 


Here the word “mirti’” means the body of the object; and vaicitrya 
means variety. Thus, by means of manifestation of the variety of exter- 
nal bodies such as house, courtyard, market, temple, garden and forest, 
each of which is different from the rest, the spatial successions such as 
distant and near, wide and narrow, etc., are made manifest by the Lord. 
But when, because of the strong recognition, the experience, “this is es- 
sentially the same hand,” arises and though there is no essential change 
in the body, yet formal differences appear; then the variety of forms, 
which cannot coexist in the same body, because the forms are contrary 
to one another, is spoken of as action. He makes the temporal succession 
manifest, through manifestation of variety of forms, involved in action, 
limited or unlimited in their nature, as related to one, that is freely con- 
structed in imagination, because the fruition, etc., of action are related to 
it. (Transl. Pandey.)°? 


>! See IPV, vol. II, p. 13, ll. 9-p. 15, 1. 3 (the same appears in PANDEY 1954, vol. 
Il, p. 17, ll. 1-10). 


>? See also the translation of Isabelle Ratié, found at RATIE 2011, p. 202, n. 67. 
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Much is embedded in the present passage (including, e.g., the vi- 
graha of martivaicitryatas, found at IPK 2.1.5a), and Abhinavagu- 
pta’s commentaries engage many concerns that lie beyond the 
scope of the present essay. They deal, for one, with the issue of 
anusamdhdana,** discussed also by Utpaladeva (though elsewhere), 
but not by Somananda, who never uses the term; for another, 
Abhinavagupta here articulates, in a formulation that is to my 
knowledge unattested in the surviving writings of Utpaladeva, a 
sophisticated understanding of action (kriyd), envisioning it as de- 
pending on the manifestation of a marked recognition (g@dhapraty- 
abhijidprakasabalat) of the identity of a single entity that appears, 
nevertheless, in distinguishable, nay contradictory, forms. Yet, 
apart from these notable flourishes, Abhinavagupta here offers 
what is ultimately a sophisticated reiteration of the ideas expressed 
in the passages of the IPK and IPK Vr with which the present ex- 
cerpt corresponds. In fact, Abhinavagupta’s IPV ad 2.1.5 limits it- 
self to an affirmation of the place of martivaicitrya in the manifest- 
ed universe, an affirmation that fully reflects the fact that Utpala- 
deva adopted the formulation of the VP and its commentaries. 


The IPVV, too, reflects the same position, as well as the influ- 
ence of the Grammarians.™ Yet, it adds something to it, as well, 
and in noting as much I wish to indicate that the selected commen- 
tarial excerpts illustrate Abhinavagupta’s synthetic method, his ca- 
pacity fluidly to synchronize the sometimes differing (not to say 
contradictory) philosophical formulations found in the writings of 
his paramaguru and his paramesthiguru, Utpaladeva and Soma- 
nanda. For, if one looks across the extensive commentary of the 
IPVV ad 2.1.5, one notices Abhinavagupta incorporate, subtly and 


33 This concept is dealt with at length in, e.g., RATIE 2011, pp. 143-168, 184- 
212, 265-270, and passim. 


4 See, e.g., IPVV ad IPK 2.1.5 (vol. II, p. 12, Il. 4-7 and 9-13 of the KSTS edi- 
tion): mirtinam samvedyariipanam bhavanam yat vaicitryam grhapranganavi- 
panidevakularamaranyddibhedena, tato hetos tat vaicitryam abhasayan para- 
mesvaro deSakramam vaitatydvaitatyatmakam avabhasayati. ekapratyabhijiia- 
balat tu yat svariipenabhinnam hastddi... tasya yad anydGnyadegatvam anya- 
nyadharmatvam svaripaikatam abddhamadnam — gacchati caitrah, pacyate 
phalam, — ityevambhitam kriyadvaicitryam, tasya nirbhasandd hetor iSvaro vi- 
rodham avirodham ca svatantryat nirbhasayan kalakhyam kramam ekasya vi- 
ruddhariipatayanucitam api avabhasayatiti sutrarthah. 
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without comment, the language found in the SD the SDVr describ- 
ing the nature of a material entity or marti:» 


... na tv asarvagatadravyaparimanam iha murtih kathinyam vety asayah. 


Here we find the material entity, the miirti, described as it is in So- 
mananda’s masterwork and in the SDVr, as asarvagatadravyapari- 
mana and as kathinya, for the language here deployed precisely re- 
flects the description of material entities found at SD 2.74cd-76 
and the Vrtti thereupon. 


More generally, the spirit of the IPVV ad 2.1.5, when viewed in 
a more comprehensive manner, may be said to offer a rather tho- 
roughgoing synthesis of the two ideas — of mirti as being the pro- 
duct of nothing but consciousness itself — that is, as it being an en- 
tity entirely dependent on the atmadravya as its basis or source — 
and of miirtis as apparently physical entities that exist on a mun- 
dane level and serve as the very measure of what appears to be real 
physical extension. 


To reiterate, the views are by no means incompatible; but they 
are distinguishable. And Somananda nowhere shows any cogniz- 
ance of, or interest in supporting, the position (articulated first in 
the IPK and IPKVr) that shows itself to be influenced by the writ- 
ings of the VP and its commentaries, favoring instead the view that 
all that appears to be material is in fact nothing but consciousness. 
The point, then, is not merely to note that the IPVV explicitly en- 
gages the views found in both the SD and SDVr, on the one hand, 
and the IPK and IPKVr, on the other; it is further to suggest, albeit 
in the telegraphed form here offered, that to do so is a sort of hall- 
mark of the longer of Abhinavagupta’s two sub-commentaries. 
Whether so much reflects a practice of synthesis found in Utpala- 
deva’s Isvarpratyabhijfdvivrti I cannot say, since the vast majority 
of this work is lost. Yet, the present offers, I submit, but one exam- 
ple of many acts of integration found in the longer of Abhinavagu- 
pta’s two sub-commentaries.”° 


55 See IPVV ad IPK 2.1.5 (vol. III, p. 13, ll. 4-5). There is much else in the 
IPVV that refers to the formulations of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, often in a man- 
ner that serves more fully to flesh out the accommodation by Utpaladeva of 
miirtis, as conceived by the realists, at a subordinated ontological level. See, 
e.g., IPVV ad IPK 2.1.5, vol. III, p. 13, ll. 20ff. 

5° One may also add that, from an emic perspective, a difference in perspective 
on the divine defines the differences of expression of the SD, on the one hand, 
and the IPK (and IPK Vr), on the other. The former speaks the language of id- 
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6. CONCLUSION 


The materials here reviewed evince a complex history of engage- 
ment by Pratyabhijiia authors with the realist dstika schools and 
the Vaisesika in particular. They present on the one hand an in- 
stance of philosophical continuity, for while Somananda’s critique 
is in various places implicit or indirect, it is evident that he both 
formulated his theory of Siva-as-consciousness with the measure 
of the Vaisesika padarthas in mind and that he likely modelled, in 
part at least, his conception of the dtman on the Vaisesika dravya 
of the same name. Precisely the same is evident in the IPK (and es- 
pecially the IPKVr) and is confirmed in the corresponding passa- 
ges of the IPV and IPVV. We have, then, a continuity of approach 
in dealing with realist ontology from roughly 900-950 C.E. (when 
Somananda flourished) to Abhinavagupta’s day (c. 975-1025 
C.E.). 


On the other hand, the texts evince a real development in the 
Pratyabhijiia treatment of the basic question to hand —namely, the 
reality or otherwise of apparently discrete, material entities. This is 
evident first and foremost in the form of Utpaladeva’s reorienta- 
tion of the Pratyabhijfia treatment of material entities (mirtis), 
which sets aside the more extreme implications of Somananda’s 
vociferous, even truculent, denial of their very existence — a posi- 
tion that might aptly be described as a sort of naive idealism -, opt- 
ing instead for a moderated position admitting of a worldly or rela- 
tive reality of martis while borrowing substantially from the VP 
and its commentaries in formulating such a view. As is to be ex- 
pected, Abhinavagupta offers a scholastic, inclusive account of the 
matter to hand, and it is one that synchronizes the arguments of his 
parama- and paramesthi-gurus while serving more clearly to de- 


entification with Siva from the first lines, while the latter speaks of Utpala 
“somehow” coming to recognize his identity with the divine. (Compare SD 
1.1, and 1.2, with IPK 1.1.1.) Utpala, in other words, shows a perspective of 
climbing to the transcendent, Somananda of standing within it, or, perhaps, of 
being aware of it from the first. Abhinavagupta moves fluidly between such 
positions. Finally, I note that it is possible that Utpaladeva’s perspective is im- 
plicitly exemplified in the patterned organization of the ahnikas of the IPK, 
which ascend, as it were, toward oneness: the four adhikdras of the IPK show 
a regular pattern of successively reducing the number of dhnikas found in 
each by half: there are 8 ahnikas in the first adhikara, four in the second, two 
in the third, and a single ahnika in the last adhikara. One may speculate that 
so much is symbolic of the movement toward unity for which Utpaladeva pro- 
mises to offer assistance in IPK 1.1.1. 
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fine and elaborate upon Utpaladeva’s account, exhibiting a signifi- 
cant fidelity to that author’s philosophical formulations along the 
way. All of this is accomplished in a manner that exhibits the pos- 
sibility of philosophical innovation in the context of a certain con- 
tinuity of tradition, even, it must be noted, where Utpaladeva ad- 
opts the thinking of the very opponents against whom Somananda 
argues most vociferously, Bhartrhari and the grammarians. 


It should come as no great surprise that a competing Hindu 
school that held currency in the Kashmir Valley at the time of the 
flourishing of the Pratyabhijia held the attention of these authors. 
Indeed, that the authors of the Pratyabhijiia would adopt elements 
of Nyaya-Vaisesika ontology for their own purposes, despite the 
fact that these opponents were both philosophical realists and dua- 
lists, involves them in perhaps no greater a philosophical accom- 
modation than what was needed to incorporate major elements of 
the idealist, but ndstika, epistemology of the Vijianavada, as well 
it is known they did (Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta in particular). 
The dualism of the former is rejected and the ontology modified, 
adapted, while the theory of agency (one involving the denial of 
the existence of the Gtman) of the latter is rejected while the episte- 
mology is modified, adapted, to the theistic and Self-affirming po- 
sition of the Saivas. Vaisesika ontological categories, moreover, 
were similarly of concern to other idealists, such as Sankara. The 
present study thus may stand as but one exemplar not only of the 
complex patterns of influence among the various Sastric schools of 
learning in premodern South Asia, but also of the extensive work 
that remains to be completed in the course of developing a tho- 
roughgoing intellectual history of Kashmir in and around the time 
of Abhinavagupta. 
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Some Hitherto Unknown Fragments 
of Utpaladeva’s Vivrti (III): 


On Memory and Error’ 


ISABELLE RATIE 


FRAGMENTS OF UTPALADEVA’S VIVRTI 
IN MARGINAL ANNOTATIONS 


As is now well known, Utpaladeva’s detailed commentary (the Vi- 
vrti or Tika) on his own Pratyabhijfia treatise (the [svarapratyabhi- 
jiiakarikas, hereafter IPK) was certainly the most important philo- 
sophical text of the Pratyabhijfia corpus;' yet unfortunately, to date 
we only have access to a few fragments of this work. A particular- 
ly lengthy one was edited and translated by Raffaele Torella* on 
the basis of a unique, very incomplete manuscript* now preserved 
in the National Archives of India (Delhi). But more Vivrti frag- 
ments have recently come to light. The latter do not come, how- 
ever, from any newly discovered Vivrti manuscript, but from anno- 
tations written in the margins of manuscripts containing other Pra- 
tyabhijfia texts.* The present article is the continuation of a series 
of papers devoted to the edition, translation and explanation of 


* Tam very grateful to Vincent Eltschinger and Eli Franco for reading a pre- 
vious version of this essay and making insightful remarks. 


! See TORELLA 2014. 


2 See TORELLA 1988, 2007a, 2007b, 2007c, 2007d and 2012. The following pa- 
ges owe much to these remarkable studies. 


3 It covers 13 verses out of the 190 that constitute the IPK. 


4 For a diplomatic edition of a few brief fragments found in a manuscript of Ut- 
paladeva’s short commentary (Viti) see KAWAJIRI 2015. For an edition, trans- 
lation and analysis of lengthier fragments found in the margins of manuscripts 
containing Abhinavagupta’s [svarapratyabhijfavimarsini (hereafter IPV), see 
RATIE 2016 and RATIE forthcoming a. On the recent discovery of what could 
be the lengthiest Vivrti fragment known to date in the margins of a manuscript 
of Abhinavagupta’s /svarapratyabhijiavivrtivimarsini (hereafter IPVV), see 
RATIE forthcoming c. 
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fragments found in the margins of manuscripts containing Abhina- 
vagupta’s commentaries on the Pratyabhijfia treatise.° So far I have 
dealt with fragments commenting on IPK 1.5.4-9 and 1.8.10-11, 
that is, with passages that originally came after the part of the text 
edited by Raffaele Torella (which covers IPK 1.3.6 to IPK 1.5.3). 
This paper deals with a fragment of Utpaladeva’s Vivrti on IPK 
1.3.5 that came immediately before the beginning of the Vivrti co- 
dex unicus in its current state. 


THE CONTEXT OF THE PRESENT FRAGMENT 
AND THE GOAL OF UTPALADEVA’S ARGUMENT 


In the previous verses, Utpaladeva has endeavoured to show that 
memory can be satisfactorily explained only provided that we ac- 
cept the existence of the Self (Gtman), that is, an enduring cons- 
cious substance that ensures our continuous existence as sentient 
entities despite the constant changes undergone by our body and 
mind.° 

The soundness of this argument is contested by a Buddhist op- 
ponent who sees consciousness as a series of discrete, purely mo- 
mentary events rather than as a unitary, lasting entity. This Bud- 
dhist interlocutor claims that memories can be accounted for even 
if there is no such thing as an dtman. According to him, memories 
arise through a causal mechanism of residual traces (samskdra) or 
imprints (vasanda). Such traces, left by past experiences, remain la- 
tent in the conscious stream until their “awakening” (prabodha) is 
triggered by the perception of an object related to the one perceiv- 
ed in the past (we remember seeing a pot yesterday if this memory 
is occasioned for instance by the sight of a similar pot). And this 
imprint theory does not necessarily lead to acknowledging the ex- 
istence of a permanent substrate (the Self) in which the imprints 
would need to be stored, since we can understand the conscious 
stream as made of purely momentary events that are all different 
from each other but also causally linked to each other. A cognition 
X bearing a certain latent trace exists for a single moment, but 


5 On the manuscripts bearing these marginal annotations and the difficulties in- 
volved in their edition see RATIE 2016 and RATIE forthcoming c. 


The following lines only provide a very sketchy outline of Utpaladeva’s posi- 
tion in the Indian debate over the Self’s existence and role in memory (smrti). 
For detailed accounts of this issue see RATIE 2006, TORELLA 2007b, RATIE 
2011 (Chapters 1-4) and RATIE forthcoming b. 
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within that moment it contributes to the production of a momenta- 
ry cognition Y. This cognition Y comes to exist a moment later, 
bears a latent trace similar to that of X because its nature has been 
causally determined to contain such a trace by X, and contributes 
to the production of a cognition Z — and so on. 


Now, Utpaladeva has just shown that this well-known Buddhist 
explanation of memory makes no sense. According to him, the im- 
print theory might very well account for the fact that the remem- 
bered object bears some resemblance to the object that was per- 
ceived in the past (this likeness is insured by the residual trace); 
but it cannot explain the very nature of memories. For memories 
are not just cognitions of an object: what differentiates them from 
perceptions, imaginations, etc., is the fact that when remembering, 
we are aware not only of an object, but also of having perceived 
that object in the past. Remembering a pot is not just being aware 
of a pot, but rather, being aware of a pot as something that we saw 
yesterday. Memories involve the subjective awareness that the re- 
membered object has already been experienced; but how can the 
Buddhist account for this? When remembering, we do not simply 
take our own past experience as the object of our cognition, since 
the object of our cognition is nothing but the object that we re- 
member — that is, the pot. So how are we aware not only of the pot, 
but also of the fact that we did perceive the pot in the past? 


According to Utpaladeva’s Buddhist opponent, we are not 
aware of our own perceptions as we are aware of objects such as 
pots: we do not grasp cognitions as we grasp objects in perception, 
through a separate cognitive act. We become aware of our own 
consciousness in a much more immediate way, since any cognitive 
event involves a self-awareness (svasamvedana) through which we 
instantly know that we know a certain object without having to po- 
sit our own knowledge as a distinct entity to be known. And since 
the Buddhist must acknowledge that the awareness of our past ex- 
perience cannot simply be the object of our memory, according to 
Utpaladeva, he can only explain this awareness if he concedes that 
we are aware of having experienced the object in the past through 
mere self-awareness. But by accepting such an explanation he 
seals his fate. For if we are aware of having previously perceived 
something through mere self-awareness, it must be the same last- 
ing consciousness that experienced the object in the past and re- 
members it now: memory is nothing but the self-awareness of an 
enduring sentient entity that is aware of itself as having perceived 
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something in the past. In other words, if the Buddhist is willing to 
give a rational account of memory, he must acknowledge the exis- 
tence of the Self. 


The Buddhist tries to escape the uncomfortable position in 
which the Saiva has just put him by arguing that memories are not 
really about objects that have been previously perceived. They 
only seem to faithfully recall such things to consciousness because 
instead of being, as perception, the immediate experience of a gi- 
ven, they build or construct their object (which is absent since it 
belongs to the past) by shaping or determining (and thus distorting) 
the past perception and its objective content. Because memories 
consist in such a mental elaboration or determination (avasdya, 
adhyavasdya), they are in essence errors (bhranti, bhrama).’ 


Utpaladeva replies that if such is the case, then the very essence 
of memory — which is traditionally defined as what prevents us 
from being entirely deprived of what we perceived before —* is 
completely lost. And this is a consequence that the Buddhist cannot 
afford, since he himself considers that only memory enables us to 
know which objects should be sought or shunned. Thus according 
to Dharmakirti, the establishment (vyavasthd, vyavasthiti) of ob- 


See IPK 1.3.3: athdtadvisayatve ’pi smrtes tadavasdyatah | drstalambanata 
bhrantya tad etad asamajfijasam ||. “[- The Buddhist:] But even though memo- 
ry does not [really] have as its object the [past perception and its object], it er- 
roneously (bhrdntya) [appears] to have as its objective support the [previous- 
ly] perceived [object], because [memory consists in] a determination (avasa- 
ya) of the [past perception and its object. — The Saiva:] This [thesis of yours] 
is not consistent.” Cf. IPV, vol. I, p. 98: na tad darsanam napi tadvisayah smr- 
ter visayah, tathapi tubhayam adhyavasiyate, bhramariipatayad smrteh. “The 
object of memory is neither the [past] perception nor the object of that [past 
perception]; rather, both are [merely] determined [and not grasped as they 
really are], since memory consists in an error.” 


The Saivas thus quote the definition of memory in Yogasatra 1.11: anubhiita- 
visayasampramosah smrtih. “Memory is not being deprived of the object [pre- 
viously] experienced.” See TORELLA 2007b, p. 540, and RATIE 2011, pp. 132- 
133. In fact the term sampramosa was borrowed from a Buddhist context 
where it simply meant “forgetfulness” (see WUJASTYK forthcoming) and it is 
very likely that the sitra’s original meaning was rather something along these 
lines: “Memory is not forgetting the [previously] experienced object.” None- 
theless, the Saivas (as well as other rather late authors such as Sankara or Va- 
caspatimisra) understand the term as meaning “taking away” or “stealing” 
(apahara, steya), an interpretation according to which the sitra basically 
means that memory consists in not being robbed or deprived of one’s previous 
experiences. 
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jects, that is, our ability to ascertain that something exists as an ob- 
ject capable of bringing about a specific, desirable or undesirable 
effect, entirely rests on memory, so that all our wordly activities 
are grounded in our capacity to remember.’ Besides, Utpaladeva 
remarks that considering memory as mistaken in essence is at odds 
with the Buddhist’s contention that memory is based on residual 
traces:'” the very purpose of this explanation is to account for me- 
mory’s faithfulness,'' so that doubting this faithfulness betrays a 
major inconsistency in the Buddhist’s discourse. 


Utpaladeva then turns to the notion of determination and shows 
that if memory is an error consisting in such a determination, it 
cannot tell us anything regarding the object (it is perfectly mute, 
tasnika,'* with respect to that object), and as a consequence it can- 
not help us deal with objects in our everyday lives. 


Admittedly, in the Buddhist perspective, an erroneous cognition 
is not entirely mute or unconscious. As any cognition, it is imme- 


See e.g. Pramdnaviniscaya (hereafter PVin) 1. 18: taddrstav eva drstesu sam- 
vitsamarthyabhavinah | smarandd abhilasena vyavahdrah  pravartate ||. 
“Wordly activity (vyavahadra) occurs due to the desire of [things] that have 
been [previously] perceived; [this desire in turn arises] thanks to the memory 
[of these things] that takes place only once they have been perceived, thanks 
to the power [i.e. the imprint left by a former perceptual] cognition.” On this 
passage see KELLNER 2001, p. 504 and ELTSCHINGER AND RATIE 2013, pp. 
180-181. 


See IPV, vol. I, p. 100: na ca tadaprakasane samskdrajatvena kimcit krtyam. 
tad dhi sddrsyam labdhum avalambyate. na cdnubhavena visayaprakGsanat- 
mana smrtyabhidhanaya bhranteh kimcid api sadrsyam asti, sarvatha visayam 
asprsyantyah. “And if[, as the Buddhist contends,] there is no manifestation of 
the [previously perceived object in memory, the Buddhist’s assumption] that 
[memory] arises from a residual trace is perfectly useless! For [the Buddhist] 
clings to this [theory] so as to explain the similarity [of the remembered object 
with the previously perceived object]. But there is no similarity whatsoever 
between the [past] experience — which consists in the manifestation of the ob- 
ject — and the error that[, according to the Buddhist, we] call memory, since 
[an error can] have no contact at all with a [real] object.” 


See IPK 1.3.4: smrtitaiva katham tavad bhrantes carthasthitih katham | parva- 
nubhavasamskarapeksa ca kim itisyate ||. “To begin with, how could the very 
essence of memory [be preserved then]? And how could the object be esta- 
blished [in our worldly activities] thanks to an error? And [if memory is no- 
thing but an error,] why does [the Buddhist] consider that [memory] depends 
on a residual trace [left] by some previous experience?” On my understanding 
of tdvat here, which follows Utpaladeva’s and Abhinavagupta’s commenta- 
ries, see RATIE 2011, p. 131, n. 48. 


2 PV, vol. I, p. 102; IPVV, vol. I, p. 250. 
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diately aware of itself (svasamvedana), so that at least it reveals its 
own conscious nature. Besides, as an erroneous cognition, it mani- 
fests what is in fact a mere aspect of itself (svakdra) as if it were an 
external object — so even an error can be said to be conscious both 
of itself and of its subjective aspect wrongly apprehended as an ob- 
ject.'°> For example, when we mistake mother-of-pearl for a piece 
of silver, our determination of mother-of-pearl as being silver in- 
volves the awareness of silver (which is in fact an internal aspect 
of our own consciousness wrongly considered as existing outside 
of us) as well as the awareness that we are conscious of silver (i.e. 
the self-awareness that characterizes any cognition). So the Bud- 
dhist might argue that although memory is in essence an error, it 
enables us to establish the objects of our daily activities, because 
contrary to what the Saivas claim, even an error is not entirely un- 
conscious (jada) and can tell us something about reality. 


To this objection, Utpaladeva replies that the erroneous cogni- 
tion of mother-of-pearl mistaken for silver tells us absolutely no- 
thing of the real object erroneously determined as silver: it is per- 
fectly “mute” as regards the mother-of-pearl, it includes no aware- 
ness whatsoever of it. And if all memories amount to erroneous 
cognitions, they are in the same way incapable of helping us esta- 
blish the existence and nature of the objects around us. 


This Saiva line of argument is summed up in IPK 1.3.5: 


And if the determination (avasdya) [in which memory supposedly con- 
sists] is an error, the establishment of the object cannot result from this 
[determination], which is unconscious [with respect to the real object; 
but even] if [one objects that this determination] is not unconscious [in 
all respects, then] the establishment of the object cannot result from the 


3 See e.g. IPV, vol. I, pp. 102-103: atha tu tam avasdyariipam svasamvedana- 


msam svakaram vavalambydjadatvam asyah, evam apy ajddye nijam svasam- 
vedanam ullekhas ca svakara ittyaty esd parinisthita smrtih. “But [if the Bud- 
dhist replies that] the [memory cognition] is conscious with respect to what 
consists in determination [itself, that is], with respect to the part [of determi- 
nation] that is aware of itself or the subjective aspect [of determination that is 
mistaken for an external object]; even so, [or, as Utpaladeva puts it in the 
verse, even] if [the Buddhist objects that in his system determination] ‘is not 
unconscious,’ this memory is confined to this only: its own self-awareness, 
and the representation [of itself] that is an aspect of itself [mistaken for an ex- 
ternal object].” 
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[conscious part of determination,] which is confined to itself and the re- 
presentation" [of itself as the external object].'° 


The Vivrti fragment begins with an allusion to two theories of error 
that are traditionally regarded as Buddhist, namely the asatkhyati- 
vada and the atmakhydativdda, often respectively ascribed to Ma- 
dhyamikas and Vijfianavadins.'° According to the first theory, in 
error consciousness manifests something nonexistent (asat), 
whereas according to the second, it manifests itself (dtman). Utpa- 
ladeva does not take the trouble of examining the first theory here. 
The reason for this is probably that if the Buddhist opponent ad- 
opts the asatkhyativada, he must admit that the remembered object 
is simply nonexistent,'’ which (at least in the Saivas’ eyes) renders 
null and void his claim that we constantly have recourse to memo- 
ry so as to establish the existence and causal efficacy of currently 
existing wordly objects. The fragment therefore focuses on the 
Buddhist Gtmakhydativdda, that is, on the thesis that when we mis- 
take a piece of mother-of-pearl for silver, silver is not a mere non- 
being, but rather, a subjective aspect (svdkdara) of consciousness 
that consciousness mistakes for an objective entity existing outside 
of itself. 


4 See IPVV, vol. I, p. 242: nijollekha iti svatmollekha iti siitravrttyor dvandva- 
samasah. “nijollekha means[, as specified in the Vrtti,] ‘itself and the repre- 
sentation’; in both the verse and the Vrtti, it is a dvandva compound.” 
bhrantitve cavasdyasya na jaddd visayasthitih | tato ’jadye nijollekhanisthan 
narthasthitis tatah ||. On Abhinavagupta’s commentaries on this verse see RA- 
TIE 2011, pp. 130-142. Cf. Vrtti, p. 13: adhyavasdya eva bhrantya visayavya- 
vasthapako na tu svasamvit, sa ca jadah katham arthavyavasthaya hetuh. cid- 
riipo ’py atitarthamatram abhasayed abahyasvatmollekhamatraprakaso vd na 
taddhetuh. “Tt is determination that[, according to you Buddhists, must] erro- 
neously establish objects, and not self-awareness. And [since] this [determina- 
tion] is unconscious [with respect to the object,] how could it be the cause of 
[our] establishing objects? Even [if you consider it as] having a conscious na- 
ture, [as a memory] it may only manifest the past object [that no longer exists 
according to you, and not the existing external object]; or it is the manifesta- 
tion of a purely internal [reality, i.e.] itself and a representation [of an aspect 
of itself as being the object; so] it [can]not be the cause that [establishes the 
objects of our daily activities].” On this passage see TORELLA 1994, p. 102. 

16 On these see e.g. BHATT 1962, pp. 98-101, SCHMITHAUSEN 1965, pp. 121-125 
and MATILAL 1986, pp. 183-190. In fact a form of asatkhydtivada was pro- 
pounded in Advaita Vedanta too (see SCHMITHAUSEN 1965, pp. 234-239), but 
this is irrelevant here: Utpaladeva is merely mentioning his Buddhist oppo- 
nent’s two options when defining error. 


7 See e.g. IPVV, vol. I, p. 236, quoted below, n. 58. 
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As emphasized by Utpaladeva in the fragment, this theory is 
based on the principle that error cannot consist in the perception of 
something as being different from what it really is.'* According to 
the Buddhist this is impossible because perception, which imme- 
diately manifests a given, cannot distort what it manifests: faithful 
to Dignaga’s classical dichotomy between perception and concept, 
Utpaladeva’s opponent claims that only conceptual cognitions can 
be erroneous (bhranta). And for this Buddhist this is true even in 
the case of so-called perceptual errors: even when, due to some eye 
disease, we see two moons instead of one, the error does not lie in 
the phenomenon of the double moon (since we are indeed aware of 
the double moon, which is immediately manifest to us and there- 
fore really exists as a conscious manifestation). The mistake rather 
lies in the conceptual process through which we judge that this ma- 
nifestation exists outside of us instead of being a mere internal as- 
pect of our consciousness. It is this “determination as being exter- 
nal” (bdahyatdvasdya) that constitutes error. And that this is the 
very essence of error is shown by the fact that somebody afflicted 
with an eye disease ceases to be mistaken not when (s)he no longer 
sees the double moon, but rather, when (s)he, reflecting on his/her 
condition, understands that the double moon has no external exis- 
tence.” This point was obviously defended at length by the Bud- 
dhist Vijiianavadin Saikaranandana,” whom Abhinavagupta re- 
peatedly mentions in the IPVV while explaining this Vivrti pas- 
sage.”! 


18 This criticism of the thesis that error might be a distorted perception (anyatha- 


pratiti) might be directed against the Naiyayikas’ anyathakhyativada. Accord- 
ing to the latter, in error we do not just conceptually construct an object that 
would be either nonexistent or a mere internal aspect of consciousness; rather, 
we perceive that object, which is real and belongs to the external world, al- 
though we do not perceive it as it really is, that is, in the place and time where 
it rightly belongs. On anyathakhyativdda see e.g. MATILAL 1986, pp. 201-208. 
Note that the Bhatta Mimamsakas’ theory (often designated as a viparitakhya- 
tivada) is very close (see e.g. BHATT 1962, pp. 96-98) and that Mandanamisra 
defends a version of the anyathakhydtivada (see SCHMITHAUSEN 1965, pp. 
100-137). 


Cf. Abhinavagupta’s commentary quoted below, n. 65. 


20 On Sankaranandana’s commitment to the Vijfianavada see ELTSCHINGER 2015 
and Lawrence McCrea’s contribution to the present volume. 


21 See below, n. 66. 
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As the rest of the fragment makes clear, this is not Utpaladeva’s 


own theory regarding error,” and the whole point of thus expound- 
ing the Buddhist position is to show that given the way the Vijia- 
navadin understands error, if he defines memories as errors, he 
ends up contradicting his own principles. Utpaladeva thus quotes 
Dharmakirti (and this is a particularly interesting aspect of this 
fragment, since verbatim quotations are quite rare in the Vivrti pas- 
sages known to date)” to the effect that only consciousness can es- 


22 


23 


See the translation below and n. 66. As for the theory of error defended by Ut- 
paladeva and Abhinavagupta, see RASTOGI 1986 and NEMEC 2012, although 
the findings of these studies are somewhat debatable. This is the case in parti- 
cular of the main thesis in NEMEC 2012, namely the idea that Abhinavagupta 
introduced the apiirnakhydati theory so as to unify two incompatible theories 
developed in two distinct works by Utpaladeva (i.e. his commentary on Soma- 
nanda’s Sivadrsti and his Pratyabhijiia treatise). It seems to me that the hypo- 
thesis, presented as a fact, lacks textual support and is actually very unlikely, 
because (1), we do not possess the greater part of Utpaladeva’s Vivrti (where 
Utpaladeva may well have expounded and united the various aspects of his 
doctrine regarding error); (2), I cannot think of any other conceptual gap of 
this magnitude in Utpaladeva’s otherwise so tightly organized system; (3), 
Abhinavagupta’s developments on apurnakhydati occur precisely in the context 
of an explanation of the Vivrti, and comparisons between known fragments of 
the Vivrti and the corresponding IPVV passages have shown that ideas which 
might be considered at first sight as innovations on Abhinavagupta’s part are 
in fact already found in Utpaladeva’s magnum opus (see TORELLA 1994, p. 
xliii and RATIE 2016, p. 222). Besides, one should also be wary of assuming 
that it was a mere coincidence if the Saivas used the term akhydti that traditio- 
nally designates the Prabhakaras’ definition of error (on this “apparent simila- 
rity of names” see RASTOGI 1986, p. 4; cf. NEMEC 2012, p. 241, who considers 
that “despite the similarity in nomenclature,” Utpaladeva had “apparently no 
intention of referring explicitly” to Prabhakara’s theory). The Saiva nondual- 
ists demonstrably had in-depth knowledge not only of the Bhatta Mimamsaka 
literature but also of the Prabhakara tradition (see RATIE 2011, pp. 326-337; 
note also that Abhinavagupta explicitly mentions the Prabhakaras in the 
IPVV: see e.g. vol. I, pp. 219-220), and I can see no good reason allowing to 
consider that the use of such a specific and well-known terminology is purely 
coincidental, especially since Abhinavagupta clearly alludes to the Prabhaka- 
ras’ peculiar definition of error in the IPVV (see e.g. vol. III, p. 154 on smrti- 
tvakhydti). 

Apart from the quotation of a Saiva source that Abhinavagupta identifies as 
two (now lost) commentaries on the Sivasiitras by Bhatta Kallata (IPVV, vol. 
II, p. 30, see TORELLA 2007b, n. 112, p. 561), the only quotations known so 
far in the Vivrti were Bhagavadgita 15.15 (in fact quoted in the Vrtti on IPK 
1.3.7 but partially repeated in the Vivrti ad loc., see TORELLA 2007a, p. 480), 
Bhagavadgita 7.12 (see TORELLA 2007d, p. 928) and the PVin (see ibid., p. 
937). 
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tablish the existence of an object. But if memory is a mere error, 
according to the dtmakhydtivdda it is only conscious of itself and 
of its own internal appearance in the form of an object, so that it 
can tell us nothing of external reality. The conclusion (which re- 
mains implicit in the fragment) is that our ability to remember, 
which makes all our worldly activities possible, would remain in- 
explicable if there were no enduring Self. 


THE VIVRTI FRAGMENT ON IPK 1.3.5: TEXT™ 


[§ A]? asato vatmano va” prathamdnasydanyathd sattvenarthatve- 
na va’’ pratitir bhramah. na_ca™ niyatakdrasya prathamdanasya- 
nyathapratitih® sambhavatiti prathamdnarapativiparitavasdyapra- 
tityantaram eva bhrantam vaktavyam. tac_ca vikalpariipam eva, 
nirvikalpakasyabhadsamatranisthatvad apararthapatitvam ayuktam. 
vikalpanatmanas tv” avabhdsena*' saha vikalpyaiktkarinah parda- 


4 -T have taken the liberty of standardizing the sandhi and spellings; the words 
quoted in Abhinavagupta’s IPVV are underlined and in bold. See the Appen- 
dix for the manuscripts’ references. 


2 § A is found in S2 (folio 14b, top margin), S3 (folio 23a, bottom and right 
margins), S7 (folio 15b, bottom margin), S9 (folio 29a, bottom margin) and J® 
(folio 50b, bottom margin). It is found neither in SOAS nor in D2 (which are 
now known to bear marginal annotations containing Vivrti fragments: see RA- 
TIE 2016 and RATIE forthcoming a). The corresponding pratikas are found in 
IPVV, vol. I, p. 246. 


26 yd S2, S3, S7, J®: om. S9. 


27 On the basis of Abhinavagupta’s commentary (IPVV, vol. I, p. 246, quoted 
below, n. 58), which bears ya pratitih sa bhrama iti, one could suspect that 
this vd is a corruption for ya. This would conveniently solve the difficulty in- 
volved in the sentence (see below, ibid.). However, not to mention that the use 
of a relative without a correlative in the Vivrti seems somewhat odd, all the 
consulted manuscripts (S2, S3, S7, S9, J®) read va, and Abhinavagupta seems 
to interpret this third vd in the sentence as expressing a disjunction between 
sattvena and arthatvena. In other words, as far as I understand, according to 
him this va means that the object presented in an erroneous cognition is mani- 
fest either as an existing entity (according to the asatkhyati theory) or as an 
object (according to the dtmakhydti thesis). See below, n. 58. 


8 The words tatag ceti given as a quotation by the IPVV editors and not found 


in this passage could arouse the suspicion that a sentence is missing here, but 
in fact they belong to the sentence that preceded the beginning of this frag- 
ment, as is obvious from Abhinavagupta’s commentary (ibid, vol. I, p. 246). 


29 §2 bears two dots after prathamdnasydnyathapratitih. 


30 yikalpanatmanas tv S3, S7, J® : vikalpdtmanas tv S2, IPVV. The words °pati- 
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rthabhipatad® bhrantitvam yuktam...** arthe dvicandre bahyatava- 
saya eva bhrantir na dvicandrabhdaso napi dvicandravasdyah. ba- 
hyatavasayo ’pi_ca timirakdranatvavicarasamutthas* tadvicadran 
nivartata iti tavad bhrantitattvam® bhavatam, tad dha vrttau.*° 


[$ B]}*’ smytijfianam hi** pratibhdsamanaripe svasamvedanam, 
adhyavastyamane  punar parvadnubhite ’rthe® vikalpa _ iti 
sa svasamvedanamso ’sya“’ na bhranto ndpy anubhitarthavyava- 
sthahetus tasyabhinnatvat, vikalpaddhyavasayas"' tu sydd arthavya- 


tvam ayuktam and vikalpanatmanas tu are illegible in S9 (the lower edge is 
damaged). Note also that at this point a blank space was left in $3 and S7 
bears 3 dots. S2 has no such dots, but the scribe had to go on with the rest of 
the text somewhat further up and on the right (to avoid writing on a gloss of 
the IPV), and traced a line to indicate the continuity of the text. 


31 avabhdsena conj. : avasdyena $3, S7, S9, J® : ayasdyena S2. The word avasa- 


yena is odd here given the context, and in light of Abhinavagupta’s explana- 
tion of the passage (see below, n. 64) one would rather expect drsyena, but I 
cannot see how the latter could have been corrupted into avasdyena. 

3 pararthabhipatad 83, S7, S9, J® : paramarthabhipatad S2. 

33. Tt seems that a part of the text is missing here since Abhinavagupta gives sev- 
eral pratikas not found in marginal annotations (PVV, vol. I, p. 247: drSya 
iti... viparita iti... ata iti...). Nothing in the marginal annotations indicates that 


there might be a lacuna. 


34 timirakdranatvavicarasamutthas $3, S7, S9 : timirakGranatvavicarasamutthas 


S2 : timirakadranatvavicarasamutthas 3%. 
35. bhrantitattvam S3, S87, J® : bhrantitvam S82, S89. 


36 From this point onwards the marginal annotations quote the Vrtti on IPK 1.3.5 
(see above, n. 15). S3 and J® quote it entirely; S7 quotes it up to samvit, while 
S2 and S9 only give the first word (adhyavasdya ity Gdi). 


37 § B is found in S3 (folio 23a, top and right margins), S7 (folio 15b, top mar- 
gin), S9 (folio 29a, left, bottom and right margins), J® (folio 50a, left margin) 
and in nn. 17 and 18 of the IPV edition, p. 101, vol. I. It is not found in D2, 
SOAS and S2 (although the latter bears § A). In S3, S7 and J®, the passage is 
introduced with the words asya vrttipadanam tika (not found in $9 or in IPV, 
vol. I, n. 17, p. 101; the words asya vrtti° are no longer legible in J®). The cor- 
responding pratikas are found in IPVV, vol. I, pp. 249-251, and it can be as- 
sumed from Abhinavagupta’s commentary that § B followed § A. 

38 hi S3, S7, JR: om. S9, n. 17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101). 


3 purvanubhite ’rthe S7 : pirvanubhito ’rtho S3, S9, J® : piirvanubhitartho n. 


17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101). 

svasamvedanamso ’sya conj.: svasamvedanam so ’sya S3, S7, S9, n. 17 IPV 
(vol. I, p. 101). The aksara preceding sya is no longer legible in J®. Cf. IPVV, 
vol. I, p. 249 : sa iti —yo ’mso... 


40 


41 vikalpadhyavasdyas S7, S89: vikalpo ’dhyavasdyas J* : vikalpe adhyavasdyas 


n. 17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101). The aksaras °Ipadhya’ are illegible in S3 (damaged 
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vasthapanam” yavata bhrantir asau, bhrantasyapy avasdyasya vi- 
sayavyavasthé na yuktety aha*’ bhrantitve ceti. bhrantasyadhyava- 
sdyasya“ jadatvad visayavyavasthdpakatvam na yujyate. vyava- 
sthapanam hi vastunah* samvedanam atmani tadvdcakasabdodt- 
rane ca Srotrsu tathabhitarthakarasamvedanotpddanartham."* ta- 
thacaryadharmakirtih:" 


samvinnistha hi visayavyavasthitayas tah katham acetano ’rtho vyava- 
sthapayed* iti.” 


pratipramatr vyavasthitatvam tavad” bhidyate, tasya bhavasvari- 
patve bhedo na syat,' pramatra vyavasthdpito ’rthah sarvan pra- 


upper right corner). Cf. IPVV, vol. I, p. 250: yas tu vikalpanavyaparatmadhy- 
avasayah... 


®  arthavyavasthapanam $3, S89, J®, n. 17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101) : arthavyasthapa- 
nam S87. 


4 In S3 the words ’dhyavasdyas tu syGd arthavyavasthapanam yavata bhrantir 


asau, bhrantasyapy avasdyasya visayavyavastha na yuktety dha were first 
omitted and then added in the top right corner and right margin. 


4 bhrantasyddhyavasdyasya $3, 87, S9, J : tatha bhrantasyapy adhyavasayasya 


n. 17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101). °dhyavasdyasya is no longer legible in J®. 
4 yastunah $3, S7 [but na and ta are virtually homographs in this ndgari], S9, 
J® : vastutah nah n. 17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101). 
tathabhatarthakarasamvedanotpadanartham S9 : tathabhatarthakare samve- 
danotpadanartham §3, S7, J8, n. 17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101). Cf. the gloss in IPVV, 
vol. I, p. 250: tatsadrSasyarthakadrasyadhyavasdyasya... jananartham. 


46 


47 Due to the sandhi ambiguity one could understand this passage either as tatha 


ca+aryadharmakirtih or as tathd+dcaryadharmakirtih, and J have no certainty 
as to which interpretation is to be preferred. The other known quotation from 
the PVin in the Vivrti (see TORELLA 2007d, p. 937) is introduced with tatha 
cacaryadharmakirtih, which makes the second hypothesis more likely — hence 
my choice here (which has no bearing on the meaning of the passage anyway). 
Note, however, that if at least one passage in the IPVV involves a similar am- 
biguity (see IPVV, vol. I, p. 279: tathacdryadharmakirtih, understood as ta- 
tha+acaryadharmakirtih by the KSTS editors), the other IPVV mentions of 
Dharmakirti’s name that I know of unambiguously refer to the Buddhist phi- 
losopher as Gryadharmakirtih (see IPVV, vol. II, p. 46, pp. 111 and 174). 


48 yyavasthdpayed S3, S7, J8, n. 17 IPV (vol. I, p. 101) : vyavasthayed S9. 


# PVin 1, pp. 24-25 (the edition has samvinnisthas ca instead of samvinnistha 


hi). Note that STERN 1991 had already spotted this quotation in n. 17 of IPV, 
vol. I, p. 101, and had remarked that the footnote was a passage from Utpala- 
deva’s Vivrti (see STERN 1991, p. 158 and n. 55). 


50 tavad n. 18 IPV (vol. I, p. 101) : t@ S3 (with a blank left after 1a), S7 (with 4 
dots), S9 (with no mark indicating that something is missing), J® (something 
seems to have been deleted after fd). 
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matrn prati vyavasthitah” syat. na caivam. tada tathabhitavastu- 
samvedanaripatvalabhah” pramatur vyavasthdpanam. ato jado 


‘dhyavasdyas tatha syat tad Gha na jaddd visayasthitir iti.** 


[§ C]*° nanu kenaivam uktam jado ’dhyavasdyah, samvitsvabhda- 


vo hy asau jndnavyatirekat.*° tad dha tato ’jadya iti.*’ 


Sl 


52 


53 


54 


35 


After syat S3 has 3 dots, S7 has 5 dots, J® has 4 dots. In S9, the sentence from 
pramatra... was first omitted and the text went on directly with na caivam..., 
but the missing text was added (with a mark indicating it) between lines of the 
IPV text. 

vyavasthitah S3, 87, 89, n. 18 IPV (vol. I, p. 101) : vyavasthapitah J8. 

The compound vastusamvedanaripatvalabhah is not quoted in the IPVV 
while Abhinavagupta is commenting on this passage (vol. I, p. 251). However, 
it is quoted earlier (vol. I, p. 250), and in that previous passage Abhinavagupta 
specifies that the compound only appears later in the Vivrti by explaining that 
Utpaladeva will sum up (upasamharisyati) this point later. 

na jadad visayasthitir iti S3, J®, n. 18 IPV (vol. I, p. 101) : na jadad ityadi S9 : 
na jadad visayavyavasthitir iti S7. 


§ Cis found in D2 (folio I 121, as an interlinear annotation that goes on in the 
right margin), S2 (folio 14b, top margin), S3 (folio 23a, left margin), S5 (folio 
39b, as an interlinear annotation that goes on in the right margin), S7 (folio 
15b, left margin), S9 (folio 29a, bottom margin), J® (folio 50b, right margin) 
and in n. 21 of IPV, vol. I, p. 102. In S3 and S7 it is followed by the words iti 
pratyabhijnatikayam sitrakarakrtayam,; these words are omitted in S2, S9 and 
the IPV n., and they are only partly legible in J’. Determining the place of this 
passage with respect to the two others is no easy task because Abhinavagupta 
does not quote any word from it and because S3, S7 and S9 give a sequence 
(B-C-A) that is contradicted by Abhinavagupta’s commentary, according to 
which § A clearly preceded § B (S2 only has C-A, and the IPV footnotes, B- 
C). Given Abhinavagupta’s explanations immediately before § A, it also 
seems very unlikely that § C preceded § A. So we are left with two possible 
sequences: either A-C-B or A-B-C. The sequence A-C-B is neither infirmed 
nor confirmed by Abhinavagupta’s commentary (which does not quote any 
word from the Vivrti while making the transition from § A to § B), but the op- 
ponent in C criticizes the expression jado ’dhyavasdayah used by Utpaladeva in 
B, so it seems probable that § C originally followed § B, all the more since in 
the IPVV, immediately after commenting on § B, Abhinavagupta explains the 
passage of the Vrtti beginning with cidriipo ‘pi (which is precisely an explana- 
tion of the words tato ’jddye in the verse) in the following way (IPVV, vol. I, 
p. 251): apisabdo vrttau parabhyupagamasyayuktatadyotakah. yady api tvaya 
cidripo ’igikrtas tathapi na nirdosatvam iti. “The word[s] ‘even [if]’ in the 
Vrtti indicate that accepting the [Buddhist] opponent[’s objection] is not 
sound. [It means the following:] ‘Even if you[, our Buddhist opponent,] admit 
that [determination] consists in consciousness, [your position] is not without 
defects.’” So it seems likely that the original order of the fragment was A-B- 
C, and that the purpose of § C was to introduce the meaning of the second half 
of the verse after explaining the meaning of the first half at the end of § B. 
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THE VIVRTI FRAGMENT ON IPK 1.3.5: 
ANNOTATED TRANSLATION 


Error is the cognition of [something] that is being manifest as dif- 
ferent [from what it really is; that is,] either [error is the cognition] 
of [something] nonexistent [that is being manifest] as if it existed, 
or [it is the cognition of the cognition] itself [that is being mani- 
fest] as if it were an object.** And there can be no cognition of a 


56 jfianavyatirekat D2, S3, S7, J®, n. 21 IPV (vol. I, p. 102) : jfandatirekat S2, S9. 


S7 


58 


tad aha tato ’jadya iti S2, S7, S9 : tad aha tato ’jddye i iti S3 : ity aha tata ity- 
Gdi D2, S5: ity dha tata ityadi n. 21 IPV (vol. I, p. 102). In J® dha tato ’ja° is 
illegible, and followed by °dye iti. The text that follows in the IPV footnote 
(nijam collekhas ceti dvandvah, nisthdd iti tyablope pajicami, tatah smrtyadhy- 
avasdyata iti) is in fact made of short glosses explaining the IPV. 


This first sentence is difficult. At first sight one might assume that Utpaladeva 
is presenting here three rival definitions of error instead of two, namely the 
Madhyamikas’ (error is the cognition “of [something] nonexistent,” asatah), 
the Vijfianavadins’ (error is the cognition “of [the cognition] itself,” @tmanah), 
and the Naiyayikas’ (error is the cognition “of [something] that is manifest as 
being different [from what it is], as an object,” prathamanasydnyathdsattvena- 
rthatvena). Such an interpretation, however, is problematic for several rea- 
sons. First, the word arthatvena does not fit with this understanding, since ac- 
cording to the Naiyayikas, in error what appears as being different from what 
it really is is not a subjective aspect of cognition: for them, when we mistake a 
piece of mother-of-pearl for silver, the silver of our erroneous cognition is not 
a purely internal aspect of our cognition that we would mistake for an object 
(as the Vijfianavadins believe), but a real object that we mistake for another 
real object, so that arthatvena would be at best pointless if Utpaladeva had the 
Naiyayikas’ theory in mind here. Besides, Abhinavagupta (who does not take 
anyatha and sattvena as forming a single compound) clearly understands the 
passage as an alternative between two options only. See IPVV, vol. I, p. 246: 
asata ity anantarbahiriipasya dvicandrasya prakasamdanasyaiva sattveneti ba- 
hiriipena jnanakdrasya varthatvenandtmatvena ya pratitih sa bhrama iti. “Er- 
ror is the cognition of [something] nonexistent[, that is,] of a double moon [for 
instance] that is neither internal nor external [to consciousness, and] that is 
nonetheless being manifest as if it existed, i.e. as external [to consciousness]; 
or [error is the cognition] of an aspect of cognition [that is nonetheless being 
manifest] as [if it were] an object, [that is,] as [if it were] not [consciousness] 
itself.” So according to Abhinavagupta, here Utpaladeva is simply mentioning 
the two alternative Buddhist views on error so as to show that given these 
views, the Buddhist cannot define memory as a mere error. See also IPV, vol. 
I, p. 100 (commenting on IPK 1.3.4): kim ca bhrantav asad vatmakaro va pra- 
khy@ti, na tu tayarthah svikriyate tasya4prakasandd iti tayartho na vyavasthapi- 
ta eva. prakasanadtma hi vyavasthapand, tata’ ca smarandd abhilasena* ka- 
tham arthavisayo vyavaharah. [*abhildsena corr. RATIE 2011, p. 133 : abhila- 
pena IPV.] “Moreover, in an error, [what] is manifest (prakhyati) is either 
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[given] specific aspect as being different [from what it really is] 
(anyathadpratiti) while [this specific aspect] is being manifest.° 
Therefore [we] may call “erroneous” only a cognition that is dif- 
ferent [from nonconceptual cognition® and consists in] an entirely 
distorted (ativiparita) determination of [something] whose form is 
being manifest.°' And this [erroneous cognition can] only consist 
in a concept:” since a nonconceptual [cognition] exclusively rests 


59 


60 


61 


62 


[something] nonexistent or an aspect [of the cognition] itself; but this [error] 
cannot appropriate the [real] object since it does not manifest this [object] — 
therefore [memory, if it is erroneous, can]not establish the object at all. For 
establishing [an object] consists in manifesting [it]; and therefore how could 
any wordly activity regarding objects [occur, as the Buddhists contend,] due 
to the desire [of previously perceived objects,] thanks to the memory [of these 
objects]?” This is an allusion to PVin 1.18 (see above, n. 9). See also IPVV, 
vol. I, p. 236 (commenting on IPK 1.4.3): smrtir asad eva asatkhyatipaksa 
dlambate, vasanopakalpitam va jnadnakaram adtmakhydtipaksa Gbhdsayati... 
“{If] memory [is an error, it] has as its objective support (Glambate) [some- 
thing] purely nonexistent, according to the thesis of [error as] the manifesta- 
tion of [something] nonexistent (asatkhydti); or, according to the thesis of [er- 
ror as] the manifestation of [cognition] itself (G@tmakhydti), it manifests an as- 
pect of cognition that is conceptually constructed due to some imprint.” 


That is, if something is being immediately manifested — as in the first moment 
of perception, when we experience the mere presence of a given without any 
conceptual mediation — then this thing cannot appear as other than what it is; 
which means that pure perception cannot be erroneous. 


See IPVV, vol. I, p. 246: pratityantaram nirvikalpapratitivyatiriktam. “An- 
other cognition, [that is, a cognition] distinct from nonconceptual cognition.” 


See IPVV, vol. I, p. 246: yat prathamanam prakasamanam tad vastu. tan niya- 
takadram yathaiva prakasate tathaiva tat, anyathabhittam tan na bhavati. tatas 
tasya ya pratitir avikalpad prakasaripd sa sarvathaivanyathatvam viparitave- 
danariipatvam na sahate... “That which is being manifest, [i.e.] that which is 
appearing, is something real. That [real entity], which has a specific aspect, 
exists exactly in the way in which it is being manifest — it does not exist in a 
different way. Therefore the cognition of this [immediately manifest aspect], 
which is nonconceptual [and] consists in [nothing but] manifestation (praka- 
§a), cannot bear in any way to be other [than it is — that is, it cannot] consist in 
a distorted awareness.” 


See IPVV, vol. I, p. 246: nanu nirvikalpakantaram eva tathastu. nety aha tac 
ceti. avikalpakatvam etad eva yat prathamatrariipatvam, samyojanaviyojana- 
divyaparas tu vikalpanam. “[— Objection:] “But [then] let [us admit] that an- 
other [type of cognition, i.e. the] nonconceptual [one], is in the same way [en- 
tirely distorted].’ [To this objection Utpaladeva] replies that it is not [the case] 
with [the sentence beginning with] ‘And this...’ [That is to say:] being noncon- 
ceptual means nothing but consisting in a pure phenomenality (prathd), 
whereas conceptualization is an activity of uniting, separating, etc.” 
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on a phenomenon, it cannot be aimed at® another object. On the 
contrary, [a cognition] that consists in conceptualization can be an 
error, because [such a cognition], which identifies a conceptualized 
object with a [perceived] phenomenon, can] be aimed at another 


object [.. 


63 
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.].4 With respect to the object that is a double moon [seen 


Literally, it cannot “fall” (patin) to another object. Cf. Abhinavagupta’s expla- 
nation of the word pdatin in a different context (see IPV, vol. I, p. 286, com- 
menting on IPK 1.7.4): patir jfidpanavdaci pati§ ca visrantivaci prayuktas tan- 
trena. “[The root] pat- in the causative expresses the act of making [some- 
thing] known, and the root pat in its simple form, which expresses the fact of 
resting [on something], is [to be understood as] simultaneously employed [in 
the word pdtin].” 


The passage is difficult because there is a lacuna (see above, n. 33) and be- 
cause the sentence seems to be somewhat corrupted (see above, n. 31). For the 
idea that determination identifies (literally, unites) a perceived object (drsya) 
with a conceptualized object (vikalpya), see e.g. IPVV, vol. I, p. 248, which 
defines the error sublated by a correcting awareness as “the determination of 
the identity of a perceived object with a conceptualized object” (drsyavikal- 
pyabhedadhyavasaya). Abhinavagupta gives two different interpretations of 
this definition of erroneous determination (from IPVV, vol. I, p. 247, we may 
surmise that at least the second was summed up in the missing Vivrti passage: 
etad upasamharaty ata iti...). According to the first one, determination is erro- 
neous only insofar as the perceived object is identified with a conceptualized 
object that differs from it (e.g. when the perceived mother-of-pearl is identi- 
fied with the object of the “silver” concept), whereas when the perceived ob- 
ject really corresponds to the conceptualized object, there is no error (IPVV, 
vol. I, p. 247): Suktau drsyayam taddrsyaviparitena rajatenddhyavasaya ai- 
kyam yada karoti tada bhrantatvam, nile tu drsye nilenaiva vikalpyenaikye ka 
bhrantata. “When, whereas mother-of-pearl is the perceived object (drsya), a 
determination identifies [it] with silver, which is distorted with respect to that 
perceived object, there is an error. But when, whereas blue is the perceived 
object, [it] is identified with a conceptualized object (vikalpya) that is nothing 
but blue, what error could there be [in that identification]?” According to the 
other explanation, in fact every determination is erroneous insofar as it illegi- 
timately identifies the content of a perception with a mentally constructed ob- 
ject, although in our worldly activities, we consider as pragmatically valid 
some of these determinations (i.e., those which enable us to reach our goals): 
anye tu vydcaksate drsye spaste vikalpyendspastena yad aikyam tad adhyava- 
syan sarvo vikalpo bhrantah, vastumiilatvena tu prapakatvan na bhrantitaya 
vyavahriyate, nilasyaiva prapyatvad arthakriyakaritvenabhimandat spastaspa- 
statadyavantaranddarandat. yas tu drsyenaikyam nddhyavasyati, sa vikalpyari- 
pasvavisayamatranisthah sarvathaivabhranta iti. “Others, however, explain 
that every concept is erroneous insofar as it determines the identity of a per- 
ceived [object] that is vivid[ly manifest] with a conceptualized object that is 
not vivid[ly manifest]. Nonetheless, [we] do not treat (vyavahriyate) [a given 
concept] as an error on the grounds that it [enables] us to reach [what we de- 
sire], since it is based on the real thing [although it does not grasp it directly]; 
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by someone afflicted with an eye disease], the error is nothing but 
the determination [of the double moon] as being external: it is not 
the phenomenon of the double moon, nor is it the determination [of 
that phenomenon as being] the double moon. Moreover, the deter- 
mination [of the double moon] as being external arises from a lack 
of reflection on the fact that [the double moon phenomenon] re- 
sults from [the eye disease called] timira; [and] reflecting on this 
makes [this determination as an external entity] cease.® This, 
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because the [object that we] are trying to reach is precisely the blue, because 
[we] consider [that the concept of blue] has the efficacy [of enabling us to 
reach it, and] because [we] disregard the fact that [the perception and the con- 
cept of blue] are respectively vivid and not vivid, etc. On the other hand, a 
[concept] that does not determine the identity [of the conceptualized object] 
with a perceived [object and] exclusively rests on its own object, namely the 
conceptualized object, is absolutely devoid of error.” This second Buddhist 
position is clearly reminiscent of Dharmakirti’s explanation of the error 
through which we come to wrongly identify mental constructs resulting from 
a process of exclusion (apoha, vydvrtti) with actually perceived entities. See 
Pramanavarttikasvavrtti, p. 39: nanu bahya vivekino na ca tesu vikalpapravrt- 
tir iti katham tesu bhavati. vyakhyatarah khalv evam vivecayanti na vyavahar- 
tarah. te tu svalambanam eva arthakriyayogyam manyamana drsyavikalpyav 
arthav ekikrtya pravartante. “[— Question:] But external [objects all] differ 
[from each other], and concepts[, which have universals as their objects, 
can]not apply to [them]; so how [is it that concepts] are [nonetheless said to 
apply] to them? [— Answer:] It is philosophers (vyakhydtr) who thus distin- 
guish [particulars from conceptual objects], not the agents of everyday activi- 
ty (vyavahartr). Rather, the [latter], believing that it is their [conceptual] ob- 
ject that is capable of the causal efficacy [which in fact belongs to the particu- 
lar], act [on particulars] after identifying (ekikrtya) two [different] objects, 
[namely] the perceptible (drsya) and the conceptualized (vikalpya).” Cf. Pra- 
manavarttikasvavrttitika, p. 222, where someone asks: yadi samdnyabuddhir 
na_ svalaksanapratibhasini, katham svalaksane lokam pravartayati. “Tf the 
[conceptual] cognition of a universal does not manifest a particular, how does 
it make people act on the particular?” Here is Dharmakirti’s answer according 
to Karnakagomin: asvalaksanapratibhasiny api svapratibhdse ’narthe ’rtha- 
dhyavasayavibhramadd dhetor vyavahdrayati lokam dr§yavikalpyadv ekikrtya 
pravartayatiti yavat. “Although [a conceptual cognition] does not manifest the 
particular, due to an error (vibhrama) [consisting in] determining (adhyavasa- 
ya) as an object a manifestation of [consciousness] itself [whereas the latter] is 
not an object, it prompts people to act in their everyday activities (vyavahdara- 
yati) — that is, it prompts them to act after [wrongly] identifying a perceptible 
[object] with a conceptualized [one].” 


See IPVV, vol. I, pp. 247-248: tena dvicandranirvikalpakam tathavidhavikal- 
pyamatranisthas ca tadadhyavasayo na bhrantih. na hy atrobhayatrapi badha- 
kam prabhavati. na hi nivrtte ’pi timira evam pratipattih: na me dvicandrah 
pratibhata iti. tatpratibhandd eva hi timiracikitsitadi*® yas tu dvicandro ’yam 
bahyah sarvasaddharana ity adhyavasdyah, sa eva bhranto badhakena tathave- 
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[which is expounded] for now[, at this point of the treatise], is the 


essence of error for you [Buddhists 


]® — this is what is said in the 


Vrtti. 


Since [it is so],°’ the memory cognition is a self-awareness (sva- 


samvedana) with respect to [its own] form that is being [imme- 
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danat. nivrtte tavat timira evam pratipattih: yo maya dvicandro bahyatvena 
sarvasddharanyenddhyavasitah sa tatha na pratibhatah, pratibhatas tv abahya 
evasadharanas timiraddikaranantarotthadpitas tadasGdhdranaprstha eva tv 
abhyamamsi bahyo ’yam sarvasadharana iti na casau tatheti. [*timiracikitsita- 
di corr. : timiracikitsitadih IPVV.] “Therefore the nonconceptual [cognition] 
of the two moons is no illusion; neither is the determination of this [noncon- 
ceptual cognition insofar as it] exclusively rests on a conceptualized object of 
the same sort[, ie. on a conceptualized object that is ‘the double moon.’] For 
in these [two cases, namely perceiving a double moon and determining it as 
being a double moon], no refuting [means of knowledge] can prevail over any 
of the two [cognitions]. For even when the timira [condition] ceases [to affect 
someone, this person] does not think: ‘[While I was affected by this condi- 
tion,] the double moon was not manifest to me’; for [we] administer some me- 
dicine against timira precisely because the manifestation of this [double moon 
indeed occurs to those who have this condition]. Rather, what is erroneous is 
the determination ‘this double moon is external [to me and] common to all 
[perceiving subjects]’; because [later] one becomes aware that [this determi- 
nation] is thus [erroneous] thanks to a [means of knowledge] that refutes it. 
Indeed, when the timira [condition] ceases [to affect someone, this person] 
thinks: ‘The double moon that was determined by me as being an external 
[object and] as being common to all [perceiving subjects] was not manifest in 
that way; rather, it was manifest [as being] perfectly internal [and] not com- 
mon [to other perceiving subjects]; it sprung from causes different [from those 
resulting in the perception of an external object,] such as the timira [condi- 
tion]; but although it was not common [to any other perceiving subject], I con- 
sidered that it was external [and] common to all, whereas it is not so.’” 


See IPVV, vol. I, p. 249: tavad iti, ina tavad upayogi darsitam, anyat tu dar- 
Sayisyate. bhavatam iti svadarsane bhrantitattvam yat tad iha na tavad darsi- 
tam iti yavat. “‘For now’ — [that is,] up to this point [this theory,] which is use- 
ful [to Utpaladeva’s argumentation,] has been expounded, but a different 
[theory] will be expounded [in the sequel]. The implicit meaning with ‘for you 
[Buddhists]’ is that for now [Utpaladeva] has not shown what constitutes the 
essence of error according to his own system.” Note that while commenting 
on this Buddhist theory of error Abhinavagupta mentions and quotes Sankara- 
nandana three times. See IPVV, vo. I, p. 247 (tad vijfianaStnyata nitibahyai- 
veti bhadrasankaranandanah) ibid., p. 248 (yad dha bhattah: asaty asyabahir- 
bhavo badhah sattvam ato dvidh@| iti) and ibid. (aha: abhdsabhede tv arthah 
kas tatrabhedo bhramo ’vapuh | iti). BUHNEMANN 1980, p. 195, identifies the 
source of the last two quotations as the Prajfialankara. 


On Abhinavagupta’s explanation of hi here see IPVV, vol. I, p. 249: hiti yas- 
mad evambhito ’tra vibhago ’stiti* tasmdd visayavyavasthapakatvam adhy- 
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diately] manifest [when we remember]; but with respect to the ob- 
ject that was previously experienced and is being determined 
[when we remember], it is a [mere] concept. Therefore the part of 
it that is a self-awareness is not erroneous, [but] neither is [this 
part] the cause [enabling us] to establish the [previously] experi- 
enced object, because it is not distinct from the [cognition itself].” 
As for conceptual determination, it might be [considered at first 
sight as the cause of] the establishment of the object, but in fact 
(yavata) it is an error,” and establishing an object is not possible 
for an erroneous determination. This is what [the author of the ver- 
ses]’° says with “And if [the determination] is an error...” An erro- 
neous determination cannot be what establishes the object because 
it is not conscious’! [with respect to that object]. For establishing 


avasdyasya na yujyate yatha prakrtasya smrtijidnasyeti. [*vibhdgo ’stiti conj. : 
vibhdga ititi IPVV.] “[The word] hi [means:] since in a[ny determination], the 
part [regarding which determination is conscious] is such, [i.e., is not external 
to consciousness], a determination such as the memory cognition, which is the 
subject at hand, cannot establish the object.” 


68 See Abhinavagupta’s explanation of tasyabhinnatvat in IPVV, vol. I, p. 249: 


yato so ’mSah pratibhdsamanah svaripasvabhasasvabhdavas tasmat smrtijiia- 
ndd abhinno na vyatirikto na bahyasvabhavah... “Since the part [of determina- 
tion] that is being manifest consists in its own nature and in an aspect of itself 
[erroneously represented as external], it is not different — i.e. not distinct — 
from the memory cognition — [that is,] it does not have the nature of an exter- 
nal [object].” 


6 See IPVV, vol. I, p. 250: yas tu vikalpanavyaparatmadhyavasdayah, sa yady 


api svamSsad avatirna iva laksyata ity ato ’rthe vyavasthdpakataya sambhdava- 
yitum arabdhah, tathapi na nirvahaty asya sambhavana. tad Gha yavateti pir- 
vaprakrantasambhavananirvahabhadvadyotakam avyayam. “As for the deter- 
mination consisting in an activity of conceptualization, even though at first 
one may suppose that it establishes the object because it seems to reach be- 
yond a [mere] part of itself, this supposition is doomed. This is what [Utpala- 
deva says with] ydvata: the word [functioning here as an] indeclinable term 
indicates that the possibility first entertained is doomed.” For a similar use of 
yavata in Utpaladeva’s Vivrti see RATIE 2016, p. 236. 


7 In the known Vivrti fragments, Utpaladeva systematically adopts the conven- 


tion (widely followed among Sanskrit writers) of referring to himself in the 
third person. 


71 See IPVV, vol. I, p. 250: nanu bhrantam ca bhavisyati vyavasthapakam ca 


bhavisyati, dusyati kim hi tata iti bhrantatvena saha samucciyamanam vyava- 
sthapakatvam Gsankitam nisedhati bhrantasy@piti. atra hetur jadatvad iti. 
““l— Objection:] But [this determination] can be erroneous while also being 
what establishes [the object]; what problem could arise from this?’ [With the 
passage beginning with] bhrantasyapi, [Utpaladeva] refutes this objection that 
being what establishes [the object] might be compatible with being erroneous. 
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[an object] is being conscious (samvedana) of a real thing[, and 
this consciousness occurs] in oneself as well as in those who hear 
[us] when [we] utter words denoting this [thing] so as to produce 
[in them too] a consciousness having the aspect of such an object.” 
Thus the master Dharmakirti [has said]: 


For the objects’ [various] states (vyavasthiti) rest on consciousness: how 
could an unconscious thing establish them?” 


To begin with, [for a given object,] being established [or not] va- 
ries according to each knowing subject. [Now,] if this [property of 
being established] belonged to the [very] nature of [objective] enti- 
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Here is the [logical] reason [for this refutation]: ‘because it is not conscious.’” 


See IPVV, vol. I, p. 250: nanu visayasya vyavasthapaka iti ko ’rtho visayasya* 
vyavastham karoti. tatra yatha kasthasya plosam karoty agnir ity ukte jadyam 
agner na pratibandhakam, tathaivavasayo vyavastham visayasya karotiti kim 
asya jadyajddyacintayety Gsankyaha vyavasthapanam hiti. [*’rtho visayasya 
conj. : ’rthavisayasya IPVV.] “[— Objection]: ‘But what is this thing that esta- 
blishes the object and [is said to be] what causes the establishment of the ob- 
ject? In that regard, just as when one says that fire causes the combustion of 
wood, the fact that fire is not conscious does not prevent [fire from causing 
this combustion], in the same way, determination causes the establishment of 
the object, therefore what is the point of this quibble over [determination] be- 
ing conscious or not?’ Having anticipated this [objection, Utpaladeva says] 
‘For establishing...’.” Utpaladeva’s definition of the establishment of the ob- 
ject here is thus meant to show that it cannot be compared to a mere material 
transformation (undergone by the object) since this transformation rather af- 
fects the conscious subjects who are aware of it. See ibid.: ity etad vyavastha- 
Sabdavacyam, na tv arthasyasau kasthasyeva kascid vikarah. “This is what is 
expressed by the word ‘establishment’ [in this context], and [such an esta- 
blishment] is not [just] some [material] transformation [within the object it- 
self] as in the case of wood [being combusted by fire].” 


From IPVV, vol. I, p. 144, which glosses this quotation, it seems that Utpala- 
deva had already quoted this PVin passage earlier in the Vivrti. My translation 
here follows Abhinavagupta’s interpretation (ibid.): samvidy anubhavanisca- 
yariipayam nisthanyadnapeksini visrantir yasam ta visayanam niladinam vyava- 
sthitayo vividhenadsankirnenatmandavasthanani, ta vyavasthitth katham acetano 
*rtho nildadiprayah prayujijita vyavasthapayet... “The [various] states of ob- 
jects such as blue — [that is to say,] their existence as various distinct natures — 
rest on consciousness, which consists in experiences and [their] ascertain- 
ment, without being in need of any other [substratum; so] how could an un- 
conscious thing, which is nothing more than [insentient objects] such as blue, 
establish these states?” This quotation seems to have been particularly in fa- 
vour among Saiva authors: it appears in shorter forms (and with slight varia- 
tions) e.g. in works by Abhinavagupta (IPV, vol. I, p. 281; IPVV, vol. II, p. 
341), Jayaratha (Tantralokaviveka on Tantraloka 4.185b, vol. II, p. 832) and 
Yogaraja (Paramarthasdravivrti on Paramarthasara 43, p. 62). 
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ties, there would be no [such] difference: an object established by 
one knowing subject would be established for all of them. But this 
is not the case.“ So the establishment [of objects] is the fact that a 
knowing subject becomes conscious of” a real thing that is such{[, 
i.e. that consists in a specific object]. Therefore the determination 
[in which memory supposedly consists] must be unconscious in 
this wayl[, i.e. with respect to the external object, which it cannot 
establish] — this is what [the author of the verse]”° expresses [in the 
first half of the verse] with [the words] “the establishment of the 
object cannot result from this [determination], which is uncons- 
cious [with respect to the real object].” 


[— Objection:] But who is thus claiming that determination is 
unconscious? For [according to us Buddhists,] this [determination] 
has consciousness as its nature, since it is not distinct from a cogni- 


™ Tn other words, according to Abhinavagupta, a given object is established by 


some subjects and not by others (who happen not to perceive or notice it), 
which means that being established is not a mere property inherent in objects 
and must be grounded in subjectivity. See IPVV, vol. I, pp. 250-251: nanu vi- 
sayadharma eva vyavasthastu bhattanyadyena. atraha pratipramatr iti. visaya- 
dharmo hi pratipramatr na bhidyate. na hy ekasya Suklah patah, anyasya pi- 
tah, anyasya na Suklo na pita iti bhavati. iha punar ekasya spastam pratibhdato 
*parasyapratibhdata eveti drstam. visayadharmatayam tv idam na ghatate. yah 
pratipramatr bhidyate dharmah, sa visayadharmo na bhavati sukhddir iva. “|- 
Objection:] ‘But let [us admit] that the establishment [of objects] is nothing 
but a property belonging to objects[, namely being manifest], according to the 
reasoning [put forward] by the followers of the [Mimamsaka] master [Kuma- 
rila].” [Utpaladeva] responds to this [objection] with [the sentence beginning 
with] pratipramatr... For a property belonging to objects does not vary ac- 
cording to each knowing subject: it is not the case that a cloth is white for one 
[subject,] yellow for another [subject and] neither white nor yellow for [yet] 
another [subject]! On the contrary, in this [case, namely establishing objects, 
we] observe that what is vividly manifest for one [subject] is not manifest for 
[someone] else; but this is not possible if [the manifestation of objects to sub- 
jects is nothing but] a property belonging to objects. [Now,] a property that 
varies according to each knowing subject is not a property that belongs to ob- 
jects, just as pleasure and so on [belong to subjects and not to objects].” On 
the Saiva criticism of the bhdttas’ theory of “manifestedness” (prakatata) as a 
property belonging to objects, see RATIE 2011, pp. 316-325. 


7% Literally, it is the fact that the knowing subject “gets to consist in the cons- 


ciousness of...” 


76 See above, n. 70. 
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tion. This is what [the author of the verse]’’ expresses [in the sec- 
ond half of the verse] with [the words] tato ’jddye...” 
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APPENDIX: 


A LIST OF ANNOTATED IPV MANUSCRIPTS 
KNOWN TO CONTAIN VIVRTI FRAGMENTS” 


D2: [svarapratyabhijiadvimarsini manuscript, Delhi, National 
Archives of India (Manuscripts belonging to the Acheology 
and Research Department, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 
Srinagar, in “List of Gilgit Manuscripts and Sanskrit Mss’), 
no. 5, vol. II [paper, saradd script] 


J® Isvarapratyabhijnavimarsini manuscript, Jammu, Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan, no. 47 (formerly no. 52A) and no. 70 (for- 
merly no. 52B) [paper, sdrada script, incomplete] 


S2: [svarapratyabhijidvimarsini manuscript, Srinagar, Orient- 
al Research Library, no. 1035 [paper, sdrada script] 


S3: Isvarapratyabhijfidvimarsini manuscript, Srinagar, Orient- 
al Research Library, no. 838 (“lsvarapratyabhijnakaumudi’) 
[paper, §drada script] 


S5: [svarapratyabhijiavimarsini manuscript, catalogued as] 
Samkhyatattvakaumudi by Vacaspati Misra [Abhinavagupta’s 
text is copied after the latter], Srinagar, Oriental Research Li- 
brary, no. 1212 [paper, sdradd script] 


S7: Isvarapratyabhijnavimarsini manuscript, Srinagar, Orient- 
al Research Library, no. 2250 [paper, ndgari script] 


S9: [svarapratyabhijidvimarsini manuscript, Srinagar, Orient- 
al Research Library, no. 1161 [paper, §aGrada script] 


See above, n. 70. 


On this last paragraph see above, n. 55. Cf. the very similar objection men- 
tioned by Abhinavagupta while he is summing up the meaning of the verse 
(IPVV, vol. I, p. 242): nanu prakasaripatvam asti smrtyadhyavasdyasya sva- 
samvedane svakare ca, tat katham asya jadatvam. “|— The Buddhist:] But the 
determination that is memory consists in [a conscious] manifestation with res- 
pect to self-awareness and the aspect of itself [that it presents as an object]; so 
how can it [be said to] be unconscious?” 

Note also that what appears to be a particularly lengthy Vivrti fragment has re- 
cently been found in the margins of an IPVV manuscript (see RATIE forthcom- 
ing c). 
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e SOAS: I[§varapratyabhijidvimarsini manuscript, London, 
School of Oriental and African Studies Library, no. 207 in 
R.C. Dogra, A Handlist of the Manuscripts in South Asian 
Languages in the Library, London: SOAS, 1978/no. 44255 
[“Pratyabhijidsiatra with Abhinavagupta's Siatrarthavimarsi- 
ni,” Sdrada script] 
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Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
on the Limits of Rasa-Dhvani: 


A Reading of DhvA 3.43 


DAVID SHULMAN 


1. GUNI-BHUTA-VYANGYA REVISITED: 
“MIXING IN” AND “COMBINING” 


Any ramified system of classification will, if extended far enough, 
sooner or later hit its limit. Something always turns up to challenge 
the implicit axiology, or the systematicity, of the applied categories 
— something that eludes classification in the terms at hand. Such 
cases, as we know from Bateson and Russell, are often the most in- 
teresting and revealing for an observer not imprisoned by the cate- 
gories in question. Subtle classificatory schemes may be resilient 
enough to survive such a challenge, but a residue of doubt or ambi- 
guity, once articulated, never vanishes. Extreme cases may lead to 
apparent paradox: what, for example, are we to do with a set that is 
a member of itself? 


One salient locus for such limit-cases in Kashmiri poetics is the 
remarkable, though at times neglected, third uddyota of the Dhva- 
nydloka (together with Abhinavagupta’s commentary). I might as 
well confess at the outset that I find the third and fourth uddyotas 
more compelling, in many ways, than the first two. This short es- 
say may explain why. There are both relatively superficial and 
even obvious reasons as well as some that may, I hope, have a cer- 
tain complexity and depth. I'll begin with the former. 


Karika 3.35 opens Ananda’s major discussion of guni-bhita- 
vyangya-kavya, that is, poetry in which suggestion, dhvani or vyaii- 
jana, is theoretically less powerful, or less beautiful (caru), than 
the openly expressed meaning.' One particularly good kind of poe- 


' prakaro ’nyo guni-bhita-vyangyah kdvyasya drsyate | yatra vyangydnvaye va- 
cya-carutvam syat prakarsavat |. 
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try, according to Ananda, embodies suggestion as a primary aim 
and thus generates the rasa-experience. And yet we can confident- 
ly state, on empirical grounds, that poems of “subordinate sugges- 
tion” (PSS) are actually far more widespread in the Sanskrit litera- 
ry corpus than Ananda’s preferred type of “dominant suggestion”; 
and aside from such statistical considerations, Ingalls is certainly 
right to say that PSS verses are “among the most beautiful stanzas 
in the whole book [that is, the Dhvanydloka].’” Ingalls also correct- 
ly states that PSS verses are not, in Ananda’s view, inferior to the 
type he prefers, despite a long tradition, beginning with Mammata’* 
and continuing into modern commentators, that insists that PSS are 
indeed second-rate poems.‘ In any case, it is clear that PSS consti- 
tute a test-case for the dhvani theory in general; we shall see that 
Ananda finds it necessary to assert the validity of his theory, in- 
deed to strengthen his theoretical claim, precisely in the context of 
attempting to incorporate PSS in his wider scheme of poetic ef- 
fects. At the same time, he is, one might say, driven to reflect, in 
an indirectly autobiographical and personal way, on the problem 
that has emerged. McCrea lucidly formulates the difficulty as fol- 
lows: 


The great strength of Anandavardhana’s model of poetry is its ability to 
provide a general criterion for aesthetic value in literature, in terms of 
which particular prescriptions regarding composition may be explained 
and justified and existing compositions may be evaluated. But... in the 
case of poetry which does not have rasa as its telos, this explanatory and 
evaluative power simply evaporates.* 


One can assume that Ananda himself knew this and did what he 
could to stem the evaporation. We could also posit a related ques- 
tion that may have troubled him specifically: did Anandavardhana 
feel that his sophisticated new theory was capable of explaining the 
expressive force of some (perhaps most) of his own poems? 


There is no space, and no need, for us to re-examine here the 
entire gamut, or to restate the typology Ananda offers and Abhina- 
vagupta explains of guni-bhiita-vyangya-kdvya. The discussion in 
uddyota 3 culminates, in my view, in the very striking verse ya 


2 INGALLS ET. AL 1990, p. 23. 
Kavya-prakdsa 1.4-5. 

4 INGALLS ET. AL. 1990, pp. 22-23. 
5 McCREA 2008, pp. 231-232. 
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vyaparavati inserted into the discussion of karikd 43. In order to 
understand the full force of this autobiographical verse — which, I 
will argue, simply cannot be adequately defined or even addressed 
by rasa-dhvani theory, despite Abhinavagupta’s valiant attempt to 
do just that — we will have to move backwards and forwards a bit 
through Ananda’s theoretical discussions, including early analyses 
of figuration in relation to suggestion in the second uddyota, which 
resurface in uddyota 3. One convenient point of departure is the 
distinction between types of suggestion that are “combined” or 
“associated” (samsrsta)° and those that are “mixed in” or “fused” 
(sankirna).’ This typological division is the substance of karika 
3.43. 


We are dealing not with the figure “Mixing” (sankara) but with 
a more general classificatory principle. “Combination” is often 
said to be like an assortment of sesamum and paddy (tila-tandula- 
vat) — that is, one can still, with some effort, separate out the dif- 
ferent grains. “Mixing in” is like water mixed with milk (ksira- 
nira-vat); only a goose has the miraculous, inborn ability to distin- 
guish the two components. The basic typology of sankara, the 
more important and far-reaching of the two terms, goes back to 
Udbhata who, however, is primarily concerned with the figure.* 
Taken together, the two modes allow for a considerable prolifera- 
tion of analytic types, as we will see. The third uddyota expands 
this earlier analytical frame exponentially. We will look at one of 
Ananda’s major examples of sankara and two particularly interest- 
ing ones of samsrsti. 


Note, first, how 3.43 sets out the parameters of the discussion. 


sagunibhiita-vyangyaih sdlankaraih saha prabhedaih svaih | 
sankara-samsrstibhyam punar apy uddyotate bahudha || 


It [= dhvani] operates in various ways by mixing in and combining with 
subordinate suggestion, with figures, and with its own sub-categories. 


If we read the DhvA in linear sequence, as a long, coherent essay 
in which certain themes and ideas develop and recur, then 3.43 can 
be seen to be a refinement and extension of 1.13, where the figure 
sankara is partially defined and only rather tentatively admitted 


6 “Associated” is Ingalls’ term. 
Again, the latter translation is Ingalls’. 


8 Discussion in DhvA 1.13 (see Ingall’s discussion). See KRISHNAMOORTHY 
1979. 
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into the overall category of potential suggestion. There, in uddyota 
1, suggestion that counts has to be predominant within a given 
verse (and this can happen in sankara when a striking figure gives 
rise to suggestion that goes far beyond the literal sense). Here 
Abhinavagupta, citing Udbhata, exemplifies four major types of 
sankara and effectively allows only instances of alankdra-dhvani, 
where a figure is suggested, to be sarikara-based dhvani. But by 
the time we reach 3.43, sarkara as a poetic and analytical mode 
has been re-integrated into the domain of dhvani, which turns out 
to be far more flexible, comprehensive, and diverse than we might 
have suspected on the basis of earlier discussions in this same 
work. The karikd tells us that we can find dhvani operating through 
both “mixing in” and “combination” in three major ways, depend- 
ing upon whether the basis for either of these modes is a PSS, one 
or more figures of speech, or a sub-category of suggestion itself. 
Given this tripartite typology, Ananda then spells out what he con- 
siders to be the three major categories of “mixing in.” We need to 
take a moment to consider these, as they relate directly to Abhina- 
vagupta’s discussion of the verse that interests us most. 


Again, let me emphasize that the types of “mixing in” are not 
new to the DhvA but rather derived from Udbhata. What is impor- 
tant in this context is the fact that they have been upgraded to use- 
ful analytical descriptions of dhvani that falls outside, or on the 
margins, of the more clear-cut types that directly and unequivocal- 
ly trigger the rasa-experience. These examples of “mixing in” thus 
include: 1) cases where one variety of suggestion feeds into and 
enhances another one and is in turn enhanced by the latter (anu- 
grahydnugrahaka-bhava), 2) instances where there is doubt as to 
which of two varieties of suggestion, or two suggestive figures, is 
primary (sandehdspadatva) and 3) the compounding of suggestive- 
ness when two varieties are crammed together in the same, usually 
tightly compressed locus (ekapaddnupravesa). Note that there is a 
difference, in Ananda’s view, between the beauty that derives from 
the mutual enhancement of two distinct types flowing into or 
through one another and the vastly compounded and intensified 
state that comes from tasting two completely fused forms of rasa, 
especially if one of them is the kind that leaves no interval or space 
for reflection but rather floods the listener/spectator with imme- 
diate sensation (asamlaksya-krama).’ This third type of sankara, 


° All this is spelled out in the vrtti to 3.43. 
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by the way, can coexist with samsrsti, “combination,” in the same 
verse, as Ananda demonstrates through a well-known poem.’” 


It is not this scholastic classification per se that deserves our at- 
tention. What is striking is the language of intensification and en- 
hancement precisely in the typological boundary zone where sub- 
ordinate suggestion, along with other rather suspect poetic means 
and devices (perhaps even what Ananda calls citra), struggles to be 
deemed effective dhvani — and even for that matter, rasa-dhvani — 
after all. The always present metaphorical register of cooking and 
tasting remains useful: a good poem tastes good, and the taste can 
be fully brought out by the skillful cook as he combines distinct 
condiments and flavors. At the same time, another set of images 
comes into play — images of suggestion as first enveloping or per- 
vading all real poetic expression from within and then of turning or 
spinning inwards and moving through itself and its own parts and 
pieces (ariga). In fact, Ananda has explicitly stated the overwhelm- 
ing accessibility of rasa-dhvani — for nearly all kinds of poetry — in 
the prose passage that immediately precedes kdrikd 3.43: “There is 
simply no such thing as something that a poet entirely intent upon 
rasa cannot use as a component in generating the rasa he has cho- 
sen out of his desire for that rasa — and that will not, when so used, 
intensify the charm of the poem” (tasmdn nasty eva tad vastu yat 
sarvdtmana rasa-tatparyavatah kaves tad-icchayad tad-abhimata- 
rasGngatam na dhatte tathopanibadhyamanam va na carutvatiSa- 
yam pusnati). He goes on to say, pointedly, that his own poetic 
works substantiate this claim here and there (yathdyatham). 


But wait a minute. Haven’t we been told already in uddyota 2 
that an accomplished poet needs to exercise a certain caution or 
care (samiksa) if he wants to turn the various means at his disposal, 
in particular the figures of speech, to the purpose of producing 
rasa-dhvani?'' What kind of care is Ananda talking about? What 
actually allows a figure of speech to contribute to the emergence of 
rasa? (The context in these karikds is specifically srigdra-rasa, a 
test-case for the theory more generally.) A whole set of features 
are cited to qualify samiksa, including, first of all, the insistence 
that the figure itself never assume the foreground in the poem 
(ndngitvena katham cana). But the easiest way to follow Ananda’s 


10 


Snigdha-syamala*, first cited in 2.1 and beautifully analyzed by Abhinavagup- 
ta there. 


 DhvA 2.17-19. 
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line of thought is to study the first example he cites, the famous 
verse from Abhijiadnasakuntala 1.20, which we will have occasion 
to mention later as well: 


caladpangam drstim sprsasi bahuso vepathumatim 
rahasyakhydyiva svanasi mrdu karndntikacarah | 
karam vyadhunvatyah pibasi rati-sarvasvam adharam 
vayam tattvanvesan madhukara hatas tvam khalu krti || 


Again and again you touch the tremulous edges 
of her eyes. You murmur softly 

in her ear, as if sharing some deep secret, 

and though she waves her hand wildly, 

you gobble up every bit of goodness 

from her lips. You’re just a bee, god damn it, 
but you’ve got everything 

you wanted, while I’m still busy trying 

to figure things out. 


Ananda tells us that this poem is built around the figure of svabha- 
vokti, “naturalistic description,” which, he says, is entirely in har- 
mony with the rasa (rasGnuguna). 


Before we see what Abhinavagupta has to say about this verse, 
we should perhaps contextualize it rather than taking it as an isolat- 
ed exemplum (like so many of the verses cited by the poeticians). 
This poem comes at a critical moment in the first act of the play. 
Dusyanta, still hidden but already in love with the enchanting Sa- 
kuntala, whom he has just seen for the first time, has overheard her 
girlfriends’ teasing banter, which suggests that Sakuntala would 
very much like to find a husband. This is good news. He is, how- 
ever, slightly tormented about the question of her social origins — 
living in the ashram, she might be a Brahmin girl, thus ruled out as 
a possible wife for a king. On the other hand, he wants her, and he 
conveniently assumes that this fact alone probably means that 
she’s available. While he’s deliberating with himself in this vein, 
the bee closes in on her; in some distress, she calls for help, and 
now the king has the perfect entrance cue. With evident irony, on 
the verge of self-parody, he suddenly reveals himself as the great 
protector of the realm who is thus perfectly cast as this girl’s sa- 
vior. From this point on, their love can begin to develop openly. 
Note that from the point of view of emergent srnigdra-rasa, this 
transition from a state of hidden desire to a tangible, visible pre- 
sence signals a necessary development, thickening and intensifying 
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the erotic mood by establishing mutuality and a whole series of im- 
mediate verbal and non-verbal effects. 


Ananda has nothing more to say about the verse, but we need to 
pay attention to Abhinavagupta’s initial comments about it. He fo- 
cuses, somewhat characteristically, on the particle khalu, the pe- 
nultimate word in the verse. This khalu, he says, tells us that the 
bee has achieved his goal effortlessly (ayatna-siddham tavaiva ca- 
ritarthatvam), in telling contrast to Dusyanta, who is observing his 
rival rather helplessly — so that we have, on this level of deliberate 
semantic choice, a suggestiveness that requires a small gap for 
thought (samlaksya-krama), though Abhinavagupta does not spell 
this out. In a world of continually compounded resonances such as 
that embodied in a good Sanskrit verse, no word, indeed no sylla- 
ble, is likely to be entirely innocent. A further cognitively charged 
suggestion is noted in Abhinavagupta’s comment on pdda 2: the 
fact that the bee keeps on buzzing around her ear (karndntika-ca- 
rah) shows that it is caught up in the illusion that Sakuntala’s eyes 
are elongated blue nympheas (nilotpala), that is, her eyes must 
reach all the way to her ears (SravandvakaSsa-paryantatvat), as 
should be the case for every beautiful woman. Interestingly, Abhi- 
navagupta has nothing explicit to say about the figure bhrantimat, 
“cognitive error,” which, if his reading is correct, must be active 
here. 


However, on one level the identification of the various figures 
involved doesn’t much matter, since the real point is that whatever 
they may be — and Ananda has already pointed to the figure sva- 
bha&vokti as central — they are entirely at the service of the rasa of 
refined desire. Figuration, that is, helps primarily to enhance the 
rasa as it begins to rise and overflow (this is a paraphrase of Abhi- 
navagupta’s way of talking about rasa, not Ananda’s). But on an- 
other level, the definition of the figures involved does make a dif- 
ference. Abhinavagupta concludes his comment on the verse by 
saying that some unspecified “others” read Ananda’s comment as 
pointing to a riipaka-vyatireka, that is, the bee is metaphorically id- 
entified as a lover, and as such he obviously and, as Abhinavagup- 
ta has just told us, effortlessly supersedes the clumsy and hesitant 
human lover Dusyanta. We thus have two perhaps not entirely in- 
congruent readings: one in which the figure svabhdvokti, giving us 
the naturalistic observation of the bee’s way of being and acting, 
“mixes in” with the dominant rasa, enveloping the entire verse and 
thus occupying the same locus as the rasa (sankara of type 3, as 
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defined above), and one in which the figuration, specifically the 
rupaka-vyatireka, assists and enhances the rasa (sankara of type 
1). Abhinavagupta will state these two options with crystal clarity 
in his comment on kdrikd 3.43, with reference to this same verse. 


Interestingly, neither Ananda nor Abhinavagupta address what 
seem to me, at least, to be the more pressing and impressive ele- 
ments of Kalidasa’s verse — the fact, for example, that the tone is 
ironic and rather self-deprecating; Dusyanta is playing with him- 
self as he explores the new world of feeling he has discovered, and 
he sounds rather disgusted with his own propensity to a somewhat 
barren intellection at a moment where he needs and wants to act. 
Moreover, as so often in Kalidasa, this verse, with its primary 
image, is meant to adumbrate and thus enhance a much later, the- 
matically powerful moment in the play — in Act VI, where Dusyan- 
ta, now consumed by remorse, has painted a picture of the absent 
Sakuntala and, forgetting that this painting is only an artistic illu- 
sion, attempts to drive away a bee that is attracted to the face, and 
more specifically the lips, of the image (6.20). The Vidtisaka, ob- 
serving the scene, will have to disabuse the hapless king of his 
confusion, thus re-establishing an all-too-tenuous border between 
illusion and reality. But this fusing of visible reality with mental 
projection — a different sort of sankara than those spelled out by 
the DhvA and its great commentator, one that is far more far- 
reaching in its possible cognitive effects — also constitutes one of 
the latent, highly reflexive themes of the play as a whole. The ap- 
pearance of the error-driven bee in both Act I and Act VI — proba- 
bly the same bee — thus turns out to be rather crucial, even, we 
might say, over-determined. This is obviously not the kind of ob- 
servation that either Ananda or Abhinavagupta would be likely to 
make; they have more urgent tasks at hand. However, it is also 
worth stating that even if svabhdvokti can be identified here, it’s a 
relatively pallid example of the figure, so conventional and pre- 
dictable as to be almost silly. I’m afraid such a reading may well 
vitiate the rasa-driven analysis that Abhinavagupta, following 
Ananda, is offering us. 


And yet “mixing in” does have an honorable role in the theory 
of dhvani, including (especially) rasa-dhvani, and beyond it; there 
is good reason to take the time to understand it as it appears in both 
the DhvA and the Locana. Certain kinds of “mixing in” definitely 
serve specific aesthetic goals and can help characterize the sensi- 
tive listener’s experience. In particular, what we might call “deep 
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compounding” is clearly capable of working upon the awareness of 
the listener in unexpected ways. But what about samsrsti, “combi- 
nation,” sankara’s categorical sibling? Let us briefly consider two 
examples relevant to our discussion. 


We began with 3.43, and it is in the vrtti to that karika that we 
find, first, a prominent example of samsrsti, familiar from an ear- 
lier passage (2.5): 


tesam gopa-vadhi-vilasa-suhrdam radha-rahah-saksinam 
ksemam bhadra kalinda-Saila-tanaya-tire lata-vesmanam | 
vicchinne smara-talpa-kalpana-mrdu-cchedopayoge ’dhuna 
te jane jaratht-bhavanti vigalan-nila-tvisah pallavah || 


How are they, my friend — the bowers of vines 

on the banks of the river that are friends to the gopis 

and witnesses to her, Radha’s, secrets? And the twigs and sprays 
that we would cut to make a love-bed — we need them 

no more. I know: they’ve now grown old and lost 

their dark sheen. 


Krsna is speaking — either to himself (Abhinavagupta’s theory 
about the second half of the verse) or, more likely, to a messenger 
from the herders of Braj who has sought him out in Mathura. The 
meeting with the messenger has called up in Krsna an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of longing and nostalgia that is channeled into his ques- 
tion about the vines and the sprays. So is this longing the true sub- 
ject of the dhvani active in the verse? Not quite. Abhinavagupta 
gives an extended interpretation in his comments on 2.5, which 
deals with cases where rasa is subordinate to some other expres- 
sive element in the statement and thus becomes the somewhat li- 
mited figure known as rasavat. We can summarize his analysis 
there together with his brief comments on 3.43 as follows: 


1. Only bowers of vines can be true friends to the gopis, since 
they can’t speak and thus will certainly tell no one about the 
gopis’ secret love encounters. Similarly, such bowers wit- 
nessed Radha’s meetings with Krsna; hence Radha truly 
loves them (rddhayas ca satisayam prema-sthanam). How- 
ever, vines and sprays are not, after all, really “friends” or 
“witnesses” — these words are used metaphorically, by laksa- 
nd, so we have two instances of laksand-miila-dhvani of the 
type where the literal meaning is transferred to another (ar- 
thdntara-sankramita). There has to be some motive behind 
such a transfer, and in this case the /aksand indicates the ex- 
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treme affection Radha has for the vines and their benevolent 
presence in her life and the lives of her friends. (In fact, this 
articulation of the motivation seems to me rather weak.) 


There are further suggestive usages of the kind that require 
thought and, thus, a short interval before the rasa kicks in. 
Krsna, very sure of himself, thinks: “If I’m not somewhere 
close, why would the gopis need a love-bed? (mayy andsine 
ka smara-talpa-kalpaneti bhadvah).” In other words, he is 
certain that their love for him and his for them is perfectly 
mutual (paraspardnurdga-niscaya-garbha). Also, the fact 
that the green sprays that have lined the bowers are now grey 
and old means that it must be quite a long time since he, Krs- 
na, left Braj, for if he had stayed there, he and the gopis 
would have been making love continuously and the sprays 
would never have dried out and faded. Similarly, the final 
phrase, “lost their dark sheen,” suggests that Krsna is long 
gone and yet — remembering the sprays — filled with intense 
longing (autsukya-nirbharatva). 


That longing, as already intimated, results from memories 
awakened by the sight of the messenger (gopa-darsana-pra- 
buddha-samskara), so that Krsna now feels the pleasure of 
reawakening desire (prabuddha-rati-bhava) on the basis of 
the conditioning factors (vibhdva) operating within his me- 
mory — specifically, the memory of Radha (the Glambana or 
foundational condition) and of the bowers (which are inten- 
sifiers, uddipana-vibhdvas). Note that this anamnetic 
yearning takes place inside a character internal to the poem 
and not directly in someone listening to the poem outside. 


Two words — te, “they,” and jane, “I know” (or perhaps, “I 
recall and therefore know”) — operate in a very different 
manner from that of all three previous points. They are not 
devoid of dhvani, but they serve the literal (vdcya) sense, 
which is in this case the real source of charm in the poem, a 
direct evocation of the emotional power of memory (vdcya- 
syaiva smaranasya prddhanyena_ cdrutva-hetutvat). One 
could also say (pushing Abhinavagupta’s statement a little 
further) that the image of the once-green, now pale and dy- 
ing sprays is strong enough to override the existing instances 
of definable suggestion. The poet concretizes and highlights 
the stark image by starting the fourth pdda with this fe: 
“they,” “these” (very leaves and twigs and sprays) are what 
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concern us. Abhinavagupta notes that jdne is often a marker 
of the figure utpreksa, “flight of fancy,” but that here, again, 
its literal meaning is what matters. That is: the actual content 
of Krsna’s knowing/remembering, a personal act, is of real 
interest to the listener. 


This final comment by Abhinavagupta comes closest, in my view, 
to shedding light on the deeper mechanisms of this lovely verse. 
What does Krsna, who happens to be God, actually know at any gi- 
ven moment? He can, it seems, forget rather important pieces of 
his life. Also, the anacolouthon, jdne, close to the start of pdda 4, 
brings this entire epistemic domain into focus as a subject. There is 
a subtle but marked transition from fe to jane that signals, as Abhi- 
navagupta seems to propose, the return to the literal meaning as of 
primary interest. But to feel the true force of this transition one has 
to go back to pada 3 with, first, its dense and profoundly expres- 
sive compound — smara-talpa-kalpana-mrdu-cchedopayoge — and 
then its plaintive adverb at the end, adhund, “now.” The compound 
calls up, step by step, the sweet moments when the eager lovers cut 
leaves and sprays to make themselves a bed. This vivid memory 
then issues remorselessly into the brutal, lonely “now.” 


In fact, I think this loss of the green love-beds is the heart of the 
poem — and both Ananda and Abhinavagupta are right in seeing 
the other forms of suggestion that may well be present as decidedly 
secondary. The torments of memory and, I suppose, of forgetting 
comprise another primary register. Seen in this light, the /aksana 
suddenly seems more powerful than it looked at first glance. The 
longing has been deftly transferred to, or projected on to, the mute 
vines and sprays. Indirection generates intensity in a good Sanskrit 
poem.” 


Abhinavagupta’s two, widely separated comments on this verse 
are differently focused: in 2.5 he is mostly interested in samlaksya- 
krama-vyangya, while in 3.43 he wants to highlight guni-bhita- 
vyangya. I have compounded his interpretative remarks. In both 
cases, however, whatever the emphasis, we can clearly see the dif- 
ference between what we find here and the mode of “mixing in” 
studied earlier. The triggers of suggestion in this verse are distinct 
in type and situated at different points in the syntax. We don’t see 
the mingling of figures that enhance one another mutually, nor do 
we see dhvani swerving back into itself and absorbing its own sub- 


2 My thanks to Yigal Bronner for discussing this poem with me. 
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types so as to generate much higher voltages. Instead, the suggest- 
ed senses seem to dwell peacefully side by side. There is, in short, 
no fusion; the poem isn’t intent on swallowing up its own tail. On 
the other hand, an emotional state, pregnant with highly specific 
cognitive themes, swells to the point where the listener can barely 
contain it. That progression, which depends on opening up a cer- 
tain space for reflection, creates the poem and shapes the listener’s 
experience. The first half, quizzical, almost innocuous, quietly sets 
the stage for the agony of the second half. No one, I think, gets lost 
to himself or herself, or finds his or her feelings “universalized,” in 
the course of hearing this verse. If anything, the poem might be 
said to foster in every listener who has known love and the loss of 
love some form of radical “personalization.” I’ll return to this 
theme. 


We’re closing in, by now, on Ananda’s autobiographical yd 
vyaparavati, the verse I find so compelling. Before we turn to it, I 
want to examine one more, relatively simple example of samsrsti 
that follows immediately upon yd vydpdravati, thus effectively 
bracketing it together with the two poems we’ ve already discussed. 
The verse is a famous one, from Kalidasa’s Megha-dita (31): 


dirghi-kurvan patu mada-kalam kijitam saGrasanam 
pratyiisesu sphutita-kamaladmoda-maitri-kasdyah | 
yatra strinam harati surata-glanim anganukilah 
sipra-vatah priyatama iva praérthand-catu-karah || 


Each morning at dawn 

it draws out the cry of the cranes — 

a little eerie, and exciting — 

as, sharpened by the friendly fragrance 
of lotus flowers unfolding, it soothes 

the bodies of young women exhausted 
after a night of long loving and makes them 
ready for more. It’s like a practiced lover, 
begging, bantering, flattering, 

this breeze blowing 

from the Sipra River. 


Ananda introduces this verse as an example of samsrsti dependent 
upon a single word — or, more generally, where some variety of 
suggestion combines with an expressly stated (that is, not suggest- 
ed) figure of speech (vdcydlankdra). After citing the verse he notes 
that it, too (as in the previous example), contains one instance of 
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suggestion based on metaphoric usage, where the literal meaning is 
put aside (avivaksita-vdcya): this is the word maitri, “friendship,” 
used to characterize the fragrant breeze as “friendly.” No breeze is 
ever literally friendly. In addition, Ananda says, other words in the 
verse contain various other figures. Abhinavagupta spells them out 
in one of his insightful interpretative passages. 


For example, how is it that the breeze “draws out” the cranes’ 
cry? There are three reasons: the sound carries over a long distance 
(siprd-vatena hi duiram apy asau Sabdo niyate); the cranes go on 
crying because they’re so happy at the touch of the breeze (tatha 
su-kumdra-pavana-sparsa-jdta-harsdc ciram kijantiti); and the cry 
mingles with the sound of the waves stirred by the breeze, thus be- 
coming fuller and longer (tat kiijitam ca vdtandolita-siprda-taran- 
ga-ja-madhura-sabda-misram bhavatiti dirghatvam). This natural- 
istic observation puts us in the domain of svabhdvokti, though 
Abhinavagupta doesn’t say this.’ Then there is something to be 
said about the word kasdya at the end of pdda b: it means, accord- 
ing to Abhinavagupta, both the reddish color of the pollen in the 
opening lotuses and “in love” (uparakta), the latter sense suited to 
the explicit simile — the wind as lover — in the final pdda. In fact, 
the word that modifies kasdya is that same maitri, the metaphoric 
“friendship,” which, Abhinavagupta asserts, suggests a mutual har- 
mony derived from an exclusive and repeated connection (anyd- 
sangdviyoge parasparanukilya-labha)."* In other words, the erotic 
register, which will become explicit at the end of the poem, is al- 
ready suggested by the lexical choices in the first half. 


But the explicit simile has its own suggestive power that can be 
paraphrased as follows: the breeze-as-lover —appearing as gram- 
matical subject only at the start of pada d, the neuralgic point of so 
many Sanskrit poems — is gentle, courteous, considerate, and skill- 
ed; it/he arouses the exhausted beloved by lightly massaging her 
body and, at the same time, whispering to her words of praise and 
endearment that make her beg for more loving; thus the wind be- 
comes the very embodiment of pure desire that comes alive from 
equal and mutual affection (paraspardnurdga-prdana-srngara-sar- 
vasva-bhiito ’sau pavanah). And this, says Abhinavagupta, is only 
natural, since the breeze from the Sipra is surely a cultured, self- 


13 Ingalls (p. 662) rightly says that svabhdvokti pervades the entire stanza. By 
now we should have observed that svabhavokti seems to have a particular as- 
sociation with samsrsti. 


V.1. abhydsangaviyoga-parasparanukilya-labhah. 
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aware lover (ndgarika), not just any old village idiot (na tv avidag- 
dho gramya-prdyah). And once we have reached this point, it is 
easy to go back and read the first half of the verse as adumbrating, 
or indeed already modifying, the culminating image, so that it is 
the breeze as lover who draws out the moans of his beloved and 
who is profoundly attached to her face, which is like the fragrant 
lotus opening at dawn. I think these points are well taken and do, 
indeed, partly explain how the verse thickens and refines the pas- 
sionate tone it is seeking to establish by light touches of resonant 
suggestion. 


And yet we are meant to see in this poem a clear case of sam- 
srsti, despite the analytic drift toward what appears more like 
“mixing in,” especially given the pervasiveness of the naturalistic 
description that thus occupies the same locus as the sequential sug- 
gestions. In fact, even the word maitri, as Abhinavagupta unpacks 
it, now seems integral to the central metaphoric register with its 
underlying simile. We need only pry this word loose from the tight 
compound in which it appears — but without sacrificing its intrinsic 
relation to kasdya in the sense of “in love” — to see how suited it is 
to the mood of profoundly affectionate loving. So has the verse 
been misclassified by Ananda and better defined by Abhinavagup- 
ta? Do we really care? It’s all too easy to become trapped within 
the proliferating categorical niceties of this particular poetic theo- 
ry.'> When that happens, the whole point of the discussion, which — 
do we still remember this? — was once focused on substantial aes- 
thetic effects and the mechanisms that generate them, tends to get 
lost. Ananda himself, as we shall see, was well aware of this dan- 
ger. 


For the record, and for the purposes of this essay, let me sum- 
marize what has emerged from our reading of the vrtti following 
this karika with Abhinavagupta’s comment. There are two basic 
interpretative options. We can look at maitri as an instance of me- 
taphor-based suggestion, with a very limited range indeed — so li- 
mited as to separate the word off, more or less completely, from 
the other active suggestive images and lexemes in the verse. In this 
case we have, technically speaking, a case of samsrsti; but the re- 
sult is a gap almost ludicrous in dimension between this restricted 
form of dhvani and the overall import and potential effect of the 


5 See, for example, Patwardhan’s learned comment on this passage in INGALLS 


ETAL., pp. 662-663. 
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poem. Or we can follow Abhinavagupta’s hint and let maitri do the 
work it is clearly capable of doing along with its figurative part- 
ners (svabhavokti and upama, at the least, but maybe also rapaka 
and utpreksa), in which case we are a) much closer to “mixing in,” 
with its greater intensities and b) beautifully poised to deepen our 
exploration of the cognitive and logical processes that the verse na- 
turally triggers, whether they lead to some kind of rasa-experience 
or not. In general, I find these processes — which Abhinavagupta 
begins to analyze with real insight — far more compelling than any 
universalized liquefaction. 


2. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CONFESSION, SUBVERSION 


At last we come to the verse I’ve been wanting to read with you. 
Let me remind you that it appears in the DhvA between remarks 
on tesam gopa-vadhi* (“How are they, my friend...) and dirghi- 
kurvan (“Every morning at dawn...”), in the context of the attempt 
to make sense of PSS in the larger scheme of dhvani-oriented poe- 
tics and, more specifically, in relation to the two modes we have 
been studying, “mixing in” and “combining.” We will see in a mo- 
ment that our first example, calapdngam drstim (“Again and 
again...”), is also explicitly drawn into discussion of this new 
verse. Here it comes: 


yd vyaparavati rasan rasayitum ka-cit kavinam nava 

drstir ya parinisthitartha-visayonmesd ca vaipascitt | 

te dve apy avalambya vi§vam ani§am nirvarnayanto vayam 

$ranta naiva ca labdham abdhi-Sayana tvad-bhakti-tulyam sukham || 


Poets have a special way of seeing 
that is always new, and compelling, 
that lets you taste 

what can be tasted. 

And there’s the other way, too, 
where you think and analyze 

with an opening mind 

until you know for sure 

how things are. 

I’ve tried them both, Lord 

who sleeps on the sea, 

and I’m so tired of always 
working hard to define 

the world, for nothing ever 
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even comes close 
to the happiness I have 
in loving you. 


Ananda tells us that he composed this verse.'° In theory, it could be 
a statement projected on to some other literary persona (Ingalls re- 
luctantly suggests Bhartrhari or Dharmakirti; the latter choice is, in 
fact, rather meaningful, as I hope to show). Yet the poem rings true 
as a personal statement, perhaps intertextually enhanced; and its 
placement at this point in uddyota 3, in the midst of the attempt to 
make sense of PSS as a workable category, supports, I think, this 
reading. The poem is introduced by a short statement about “mix- 
ing in” as frequently occurring when rasa-dhvani — dhvani of an 
imperceptible interval — mingles with explicitly stated figures of 
speech (vacydlankara). This remark allows Abhinavagupta first to 
mention, once again, that we have three major forms of “mixing 
in” as well as the neighboring category of “combination,” and then 
to call to mind the Kalidasa verse about the lucky bee (calapangam 
drstim). We have already seen the two main interpretative options 
that Abhinavagupta offers for this verse. It’s at least possible that 
Abhinavagupta wished to connect the naturalistic description of 
Kalidasa’s bee with Kalidasa’s meticulous, and also evocative, 
portrait of the morning breeze from the Sipra in the next verse to 
come up for analysis. Or perhaps he felt that the bee offers an in- 
dubitable example of successful “mixing in” of figures and 
asamlaksya-krama-vyangya. Whatever the case may be, both 
Ananda’s preface to the new verse and Abhinavagupta’s explica- 
tion of it set the stage for a second general remark, to the effect 
that we also find “mixing in” with other forms of suggestion — that 
is, those kinds that are not rasa-dhvani. It is to illustrate this state- 
ment that Ananda quotes his own verse. At the very least, this 
means that ya vydpdravati leaves room for the reader to think, 
quite consciously, about what the poem is trying to say. This poem, 
according to its author, is not meant to spark off an immediate rasa 
experience, despite Ananda’s preface to this passage. It has ano- 
ther, apparently more urgent aim. 


16 


As has been noted before, by Raghavan, Ingalls, and Chakrabarti, the first 
three-quarters of the verse appear verbatim in Yoga-vasistha-mahd-ramdayana, 
6.1 — whose date, in the form of the text we now have, may be later than 
Ananda’s. 
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Ananda comments only very briefly on the verse. He says it 
contains the kind of dhvani that is based on metaphor, laksand, 
where the literal meaning is transferred (sanikramita) to another 
object; and that the figure of speech virodha, “contradiction,” 
comes in to assist the aesthetic process at this point. As in our pre- 
vious example (centered on the transferred and suggestive mean- 
ings of the word maitri), the discussion here begins with the single 
word “seeing” (drsti). Put simply, you cannot “see” a taste, as 
Abhinavagupta makes clear in his comments. So the prominent use 
of drsti (at the start of pada b) sets up a tension in the mind that is 
resolved only when we understand the motivation behind the 
poet’s choice: the “seeing” involved is not ordinary sensual per- 
ception but an imaginative act of the inner eye, which sees much 
farther and deeper than in ordinary vision (loka-vartdpatita-bodha- 
vasthad, Abhinavagupta again). Moreover, the extraordinary nature 
of this imaginative vision (pratibhd-riipd drstih) is explicitly sig- 
naled by the word “special” (ka-cit, in the sense of something won- 
derful, even ineffable, nirvacaniya). This extraordinary form of 
seeing is always fresh and new, “continuously, moment by mo- 
ment, creating worlds by unexpected novelties” (ksane ksane niita- 
nair nitanair vaicitryair jaganti Gsitrayanti). 

Before we go any further, we should note how Ananda’s laco- 
nic and technical remark has been saved by Abhinavagupta’s 
gloss. The laksand-based dhvani does tell us something about the 
way a good poet works. But even so, there is, once again — as in 
the case of the Sipra breeze — a huge gap between the limited, al- 
most mechanical treatment of a single word, here the suggestive 
word “seeing,” and the dramatic import of the verse as a whole. 
What we have is a very direct statement, not meant to trigger any 
rasa (and what rasa would it be, anyway? We’d have to invent a 
new one, something like “exhaustion’”’), but powerfully formulated 
so as to allow any listener or reader to identify with the thought 
presented. That includes those among us who have specialized in 
the Kashmiri alankdra-sastra. Ananda tells us that after long ef- 
forts at working at poetry and, apparently, poetics as well as at dis- 
ciplined intellection that seeks to know things as they are, he’s tir- 
ed of it all. There’s another, much more promising road to happi- 
ness. 


Here is a moment where a ramified system of categories, re- 
plete with metaphysical assumptions, like all such systems, reveals 
to itself, and to us, its own insufficiency. I find the statement very 
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moving. It also speaks to the natural resistance a sensitive reader 
may have to analytical dissection of a good poem, as when Man- 
delstam tells us, a millennium or so after Anandavardhana, that 
when you can paraphrase a poem, you know that poetry “has not 
spent the night; the sheets have not been rumpled.” We could also 
say that the extreme semanticization of Sanskrit poetics in the 
Kashmiri sastra, to use Yigal Bronner’s term, comes briefly face 
to face with what has been sacrificed and lost. 


Yet if we seek to understand more deeply the drive to a meta- 
physical program internal to aesthetic theory, a program still latent 
in Ananda but fully elaborated in Abhinavagupta’’ with features 
specific to Kashmiri erudition in the ninth to the eleventh centu- 
ries, then we have only to follow Abhinavagupta’s lucid exposition 
of this same verse. Here is what he says: 


kavinam iti vaipascititi vacanena nadham kavir na pandita ity Gtmano 
*nauddhatyam dhvanyate. an-Gtmiyam api daridra-grha iva upakarana- 
taydnyata ahrtam etan maya drsti-dvayam ity arthah. te dve apiti na hy 
ekaya drstya samyan-nirvarnanam nirvahati... anisam iti punah punah 
anavaratam nirvarnayantah varnanaya tatha niscitartham. idam ittham 
iti paramarsadnumanddina nirbhajya nirvarnanam kim atra saram syad 
iti tilaSas tilaSo vicayanam. yac ca nirvarnyate tat khalu madhye vyapa- 
ryamanayd madhye cartha-visesesu niscitonmesaya niscalaya drstya sa- 
myan-nirvarnitam bhavati. vayam iti mithyd-tattva-drsty-Gharana-vyasa- 
ninah ity arthah. Sranta iti na kevalam saram na labdham yavat pratyuta 
khedah prapta iti bhavah... abdhi-Sayaneti yoga-nidraya tvam ata eva 
sdra-svaripa-vedi svarupavasthita ity arthah. §rantasya Sayana-sthitam 
prati bahumano bhavati. 


tvad-bhaktiti tvam eva paramatma-sva-ripah vi§va-sarah bhakteh 
Sraddhda-pirvaka updsana-krama-jah tad-dvesah. tena tulyam api na la- 
bhyam, Gstam tavat taj-jdttyam. 


evam prathamam eva paramesvara-bhakti-bhajah kutithala-matrava- 
lambita-kavi-pramanikobhaya-vrtteh punar api paramesvara-bhakti-vi- 
Srantir eva yukteti manvanasyeyam muktih sakala-pramdana-pariniscita- 
arstadrsta-visesa-jam yat sukham yad api va lokottaram rasa-carvanat- 
makam tata ubhayato ‘pi paramesvara-visranty-anandah prakrsyate. 
tad-ananda-viprun-matravabhdaso hi rasdsvada ity uktam prag asma- 
bhih. laukikam tu sukham tato ’pi nikrsta-prayam bahutara-duhkhanu- 
sangad iti tatparyam. 


'7 See SHULMAN 1988. 
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By the words “of poets” and “think and analyze,” he suggests his lack of 
pretension, as if to say, “I’m neither a poet nor a scholar.” That is: I took 
over these two ways of seeing, though they are not really mine, the way 
food is borrowed from elsewhere to serve in a poor man’s home. Why 
“both”? Because neither one alone is enough to paint the world as it real- 
ly is... “All the time”: describing (literally: painting) over and over, 
without cease, in order to define everything as exactly as possible. That 
means dividing things up bit by bit through reflection (paramarsa) and 
inference (anumdna), among other things, in order to find the essence; 
and also it means letting your eyes engage with it all while from time to 
time they stare steadily at some detail or another. “I’: who am addicted 
both to false seeing'® and to true seeing. “So tired”: not only did I not 
find the essential truth, but I’m also exhausted... “Lord who sleeps on 
the sea”: You who in your Yogic sleep know the real form of essential 
truth and who rest in your self. A person who is exhausted has respect 
for a person who is sleeping. 


“In loving you”: you are the self of the highest self and the inner es- 
sence of all that is. “Loving you” means complete immersion in that 
through a series of ritual acts informed by profound attentiveness. 
“Comes close”: not only is there nothing equal to this, but there is no- 
thing even remotely like it. 


What he means is that he was first devoted to God, but out of passio- 
nate curiosity alone he took on the modes of life of the poet and the logi- 
cian; then he realized once more that resting in love of God is the right 
way. That happiness that comes from analyzing whatever can be seen 
and what cannot be seen through logical means of knowing, and also 
that kind that is made up of an otherworldly tasting — the joy of resting 
in God is much better than either of these. For tasting rasa is but a pale 
reflection of a single drop of that joyfulness — as I have said elsewhere. 
As for ordinary happiness in the world, it’s far worse than this, because 
so much unhappiness is inevitably mixed into it. That’s what the verse 
means. 


Ananda’s biographical moment inspires a personal echo in Abhi- 
navagupta. We sometimes ask ourselves how Abhinavagupta’s 
rasa-based poetics relates to his Saiva ritual-based metaphysics.'° 
Here we find one candid answer by the master himself. Rasa expe- 
rience (rasdsvdda), to which he has devoted two massive commen- 


18 mithyd-drsti: that is, the poet’s imagined reality. 


19 See SHULMAN 2010; also the penetrating suggestions in Gnoli 1968, pp. xlii-l. 
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taries, turns out to be hardly more than a slight spray of real joyful- 
ness. He knows a lot about such forms of intense and lasting happi- 
ness. Among other things, were we to tease out the full comple- 
ment of components that make up such joy, we could extract from 
this passage the primary notion of deep resting — as when cons- 
ciousness turns inward upon itself and finds repose in that self.”° 
There would also be something to say about dvesa, “complete im- 
mersion” informed by attentiveness. This is not the place to at- 
tempt to define the nature of the awareness that emerges when one 
attains some such state. There is, however, in my view, a direct 
link between these statements and Abhinavagupta’s own stotras, 
which by no means lend themselves to being understood in terms 
of the theory proposed in the DhvA or, more to the point, in the 
Locana. These poems are, above all, personal, non-repeatable ex- 
pressions in which complex cognitive and affective states merge to 
create a new aesthetic. 


Having allowed himself this lyrical, yet straightforward, cres- 
cendo, Abhinavagupta returns one more time to the initial sugges- 
tion embodied in the word drsti. He wants a more precise analysis 
of the dhvani involved — one that will make better sense of Anan- 
da’s remark that his verse will serve to illustrate “mixing in” (and 
not “combination”). Patwardhan has lucidly articulated the argu- 
ment here, and I see no reason to repeat it.*’ Abhinavagupta’s need 
to revisit this issue is, however, more than a mere retreat from the 
candor that has informed his paraphrase of the verse. As we have 
seen, “mixing in” — especially when it involves the inward twist or 
turn of suggestiveness moving through its own, profoundly perva- 
sive nature, joining with its own sub-categories or with figures that 
occupy the same locus that it inhabits in itself — is, indeed, a pow- 
erful conceptual tool. One might say that this mode exemplifies, on 
the level of poetic experience, something of the inward turn of 
awareness that is named “repose in self.” 


See Abhinavabharati: rasa-nispatti-sitra, summary of Bhatta Nayaka’s posi- 
tion (GNOLI 1968, p. 10); see comment by Gnoli, p. xxiii, n. 1; CHAKRABARTI 
2005, pp. 27-36. 


21 INGALLS ET. AL. 1990, pp. 658-669. 


Before we let go of Ananda’s verse, and before we find ourselves 
immersed, again, not in real joyfulness but in the seductive ersatz 
variety of cataloguing and making lists, we might note that the 
verse we have studied could be seen as part of a small set. Karika 
3.40, only a few pages back from 3.43, asserts, not surprisingly, 
that PSS can indeed fit the over-arching category of dhvani if the 
poet’s intention is ultimately directed toward rasa. The rather ex- 
tensive vrtti closes with two autobiographical verses attributed — 
thus Ananda — to Dharmakirti.” Ya vyapdravati is thus by no 
means alone; the theoretical context helps explain why. Here are 
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3. POST-SCRIPT ON DHARMAKIRTI 


the two verses in question: 


22 


lavanya-dravina-vyayo na ganitah kleso mahan arjitah 
svacchandam carato janasya hrdaye cintd-jvaro nirmitah | 


esGpi svayam eva tulya-ramanabhavad varaki hata 


ko ’rthas cetasi vedhasa vinihitas tanvyas tanum tanvata || 


It was a huge effort, and he spared no expense. 
A hungry fire now burns in the hearts of men 
who were happy before. 

And as for her, poor girl, she’s left to languish 
because no lover could ever 

be her equal. So what was God thinking 

when he turned his mind 

to fashioning her body? 


an-adhyavasitavagahanam an-alpa-dhi-Saktina- 
py adrsta-paramartha-tattvam adhikabhiyogair api | 
matam mama jagaty alabdha-sadrsa-pratigrahakam 
prayasyati payonidheh paya iva sva-dehe jaram || 


No one in this world 

has fathomed my thought. 

Even the best minds that engaged with it 
with all their strength 

failed to see my truth. 

Not even one worthy reader 

really got it. 

Like water in the ocean, 


Only the second is solidly attested in surviving works of Dharmakirti, and 
there is reason to doubt the attribution to this poet-philosopher of the first. For 


present purposes, Ananda’s attribution remains of interest. 
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my ideas will grow old 
inside my body. 


The second verse makes explicit what is hinted at (through the fig- 
ure aprastuta-prasamsd, according to Ananda) in the first, very 
well-known poem.” The disgruntled tone is Dharmakirti’s signa- 
ture. In the first verse he has displaced his complaint on to a young 
girl who will never find a lover worthy of her greatness. The sec- 
ond poem speaks to us directly in the first person: the great thinker 
will never be understood. A poet of genius, Dharmakirti offers us 
an unsettling image of near-autistic, profoundly isolated self-con- 
tainment: water — ever the same water — endlessly flows through 
water. Or is there something more to the image, a vision, perhaps, 
of the mind as restless, fluid, in movement, moving through itself 
and thus intensifying its own aliveness in the way dhvani “mixes 
in” with other instances of dhvani? And is there meaning to the 
fact that Ananda has chosen three autobiographical verses, one of 
them his own, to illustrate just such points of intensified aesthetic 
experience where the system he has so rigorously developed push- 
es beyond its own premises? 
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A Vaisnava Paramadvaita in 10"-Century 
Kashmir? 


The Work of Vamanadatta 


RAFFAELE TORELLA 


Bhagavatotpala, more widely known in Kashmir under the name 
Utpalavaisnava,’ scattered his commentary on the Spandakarika 
(Spandapradipika, henceforth SpPr) with often striking quotations 
from a work entitled Samvitprakdasa (henceforth SP), sometimes 
paired with another work entitled Atmasaptati, their tone and con- 
tent looking closely related to each other. If we know the name of 
author, which neither Bhagavatotpala nor later authors ever men- 
tioned, we owe it to Jayaratha, the diligent commentator of Abhi- 
navagupta’s Tantraloka (henceforth TA). TA 5.154cd-155ab reads: 


nile pite sukhe duhkhe citsvariipam akhanditam | 
gurubhir bhasitam tasmad upayesu vicitratd || 


In blue, yellow, pleasure and pain the very nature of consciousness re- 
mains undivided: this has been said by the master. Therefore, there is di- 
versity as regards the means [only]. 


“By the master,” Jayaratha says in his commentary (vol. III, p. 
467), “namely by Vamanadattacarya in the SP.” This passage is 
not found in the mss. of the SP (see below), but we can still give 
credit to Jayaratha’s attribution, since the sloka, this time in full, is 
quoted in SpPr p. 18 (Dyczkowski ed.) as belonging to the SP, and 


1 In the two printed editions of the SpPr (both not fully reliable) by Gopinatha 
Kaviraja and M. S. G. Dyczkowski, the name in the colophon is given as Bha- 
gavatotpala and Bhagavadutpala, respectively. What most probably is the cor- 
rect form (Bhagavatotpala) is found in the colophon of two mss. of the SpPr in 
the Research Library, Srinagar (No. 861, raciteyam bhdgavatotpalena; No. 
829, ity dcadryabhdgavato-utpalaviracita). These mss. belong to a group of 
four. Sdrada mss. of the SpPr which have not been used for the above editions 
(No. 2233 has ity dcdryotpalaviracita; No. 994 ends abruptly while comment- 
ing on Sloka 31). 
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moreover it recurs unchanged in the Laksmitantra (henceforth LT), 
which incorporates many verses from the SP (see below). The co- 
lophons of the Atmasaptati and the other four Prakaranas which 
follow the SP in the extant mss. also mention his name as the au- 
thor. 


Vamanadatta most probably lived around the middle of 10" 
century. The earliest authors to quote from him are the aforemen- 
tioned Bhagavatotpala, and Narayanakantha in the Mrgendravrtti 
(see below). Bhagavatotpala, who quotes Utpaladeva (the [svara- 
pratyabhijnakarika, henceforth IPK)? but not Abhinavagupta, pro- 
bably belongs to the second half of the 10" century. Narayanakan- 
tha belongs approximately to the same period, given that he also 
quotes Utpaladeva (the [svarasiddhi)’ and that his son Ramakantha 
is quoted by Abhinavagupta* (and Ksemaraja — he is the kairana- 
vyakhyatr referred to in the Svacchandoddyota, vol. I, p. 322). 


The colophons of the SP and the other Prakaranas indicate that 
Vamanadatta is from Kashmir and a brahmin, and they introduce 
us to his particular doctrinal position: 


ekayane prasiitasya kaSmiresu dvijatmanah | 
krtir vamanadattasya... || 


The mention of the Ekayana testifies to Vamanadatta’s affiliation 
to the Paficaratra. The followers of the Paficaratra refer to one Eka- 
yanaveda which they consider the essence and primordial source 
of the four Vedas and also call “secret tradition” (/§varasamhita 
21.531: adyam eka&yanam vedam rahasyamndyasamjnitam). The 
lost Kasmirdgamapramdnya of Yamuna, according to what the au- 
thor himself says in his main work, the Agamapramanya (p. 79), 
dealt with the non-human nature of the Ekayana-branch. In another 
passage of the Agamapramanya (p. 40) Yamuna points out that the 
Ekayanasakhins upheld — against the Saivas — the birth, i.e. the li- 
mited nature, of Rudra. By crossing the references given in the 
Haravijaya and the Naresvarapariksa (SANDERSON 2009, pp. 107- 
108), we have in Kashmir two subdivisions of Paficaratra: Ekaya- 
nas and followers of Samkarsanasastra, corresponding to Samhita 
Paficaratra and Samkarsana Pajficaratra, respectively. However, a 


2 Pp. 3, 7, 17, 38-39, 53. 
3 5.55, quoted in Mrgendravrtti pp. 30-31 (ad vidyapada 1.11). 


4 For a thorough assessment of Ramakantha’s date see GOODALL 1998, pp. xiii- 
XViii. 
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later Samhita, the Pdramesvarasamhitd, links the Ekayanaveda 
with Samkarsana (CZERNIAK-DROZDZOWICZ forthcoming), the 
Ekayanas receiving the appellation of Agamasiddhantins, against 
the Vaidika termed Mantrasiddhantins.” According to the Padma- 
samhita, the Ekayanas are a very special kind of Bhagavatas: they 
do not need initiation into Paficaratra, being so to speak born Pafi- 
caratrins (CZERNIAK-DROZDZOWICZ forthcoming). 


The presence of Vaisnavism in Kashmir from early times is ex- 
tensively documented by archeological and literary evidence,° just 
as it seems probable that some of the Paficaratra Samhitas (cited 
apparently for the first time in the SpPr) were elaborated in Kash- 
mir. Indeed, the SP is a stuti dedicated to Visnu, and in it and the 
other Prakaranas several doctrinal references that are peculiar to 
the Paficaratra can be found, such as, for instance, the doctrine of 
the vyihas in Prakarana 4. However, as we shall see, this is a Pafi- 
caratra interpreted in a strictly non-dualistic sense, which makes it 
fully consonant with the contemporary schools of non-dual Sai- 
vism. Many Saiva masters do not hesitate to quote Vamanadatta’s 
work as an authority alongside other authoritative purely Saiva 
texts and to support Saiva doctrines. This gives the impression that 
the adhesion to a certain spiritual climate in the Kashmir of the 
time represented such a strong element of affinity, at the most ele- 
vated levels, that it succeeded in overcoming sectarian and doctri- 
nal differences. One may also quote another example, that of Bhat- 
ta Divakaravatsa, belonging approximately to the same period 
(SANDERSON 2007, p. 255), and author of two works, the Kaksyd- 
stotra and the Vivekdfijana, which are quoted as authorities by Sai- 
va authors, like Abhinavagupta and Ksemaraja, despite their Pajfi- 
caratra contents. This may appear all the more surprising when one 
thinks that the relations between Saivas and Vaisnavas had often 
been — and were to become even more so in the future — such as to 
cast a shadow over the alleged tolerance of Hinduism (cf. DAS- 
GUPTA 1932, p. 18; GONDA 1970, pp. 93-94). Even when coexis- 
tence is, after all, peaceful, as in the Kashmir of the time, Saivas 
and Vaisnavas do not go beyond a generic acknowledgement of the 
limited and provisional truth of the other, which is only admitted if 


5 On Agamasiddhanta and Mantrasiddhanta (plus Tantra® and Tantrantara°), 
see RASTELLI 2003. 

6 The relevant passages from the Rdjatarangini have been collected and studied 
in RAI 1955, pp. 188-194. See SANDERSON 2009a, pp. 58-70; 2009b, pp. 107- 
109. 
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subordinated to the absolute truth represented by one’s own creed. 
This is particularly evident in the Vaisnavas, who are much more 
oriented than the Saivas towards the ekantavada (cf. GONDA 1970, 
p. 93). Anyhow, we see that in India even when one religious com- 
munity accepts the partial truth of another, the delimitation be- 
tween the respective authoritative texts tends to remain rigid. Sai- 
vas and Pajficaratrins are no exception to this. In criticizing the va- 
lidity of the scriptures belonging to the Pasupatas, Kalamukhas, 
Kapalikas and Saivas (Agamapramanya p. 44), Yamuna says: 


As the authoritativeness of these Tantras is already vitiated by their mu- 
tual contradictions, it is not really necessary for them to be rejected with 
the stick of the Veda. [...] Let it not be said, how could Rudra, who is 
very trustworthy, promulgate such a vast collection of texts which are 
not authoritative ? [...] Or else one may reason that since Rudra may 
have composed such a system for the purpose of deceiving the world be- 
cause he is known as a promulgator of deceitful doctrines, it is not even 
necessary to assume error on his part. (Transl. BUITENEN 1971, p. 71.) 


It is known, on the other hand, that Ksemaraja in the Pratyabhi- 
jnahrdaya relegates the Paficaratra to a very humble position on 
the scale of principles.’ 


The figure of Vamanadatta does not have any place in the later 
Vaisnava tradition, in which sectarian elements tend to prevail. He 
survives only indirectly since several stanzas of the SP are found 
to be incorporated or paraphrased in the LT (particularly in Chap- 
ter 14), a relatively late and eclectic text, which only begins to be 
considered an authority from the time of Vedantadesika onwards 
(GUPTA 1972, p. xx).* Bhagavatotpala, an author whose doctrinal 
and religious affiliation is very close to Vamanadatta’s (and Pafica- 
ratra’s),’ and who quotes him so frequently, aims to illuminate and 


See p. 17: para prakrtir bhagavan vasudevah, tadvisphulingaprayda eva jivah 
iti paficaratrah parasyah prakrteh parinamabhyupagamdad avyakte evabhini- 
vistah. This does not prevent Mahesvarananda from quoting as an authority a 
Paficaratra scripture like the LT (see below), most probably due to the empha- 
sis this text places on the Goddess. 


Some verses of the LT are cited in the Maharthamajijariparimala (henceforth 
MPP): 14.5cd-6, cit. p. 65; 22.7ab, cit. p. 175. The probable date of Mahesva- 
rananda is very close to Vedantadesika’s (around the beginning of the 14" c.; 
cf. SANDERSON 2007, p. 412). 


° Quite unconvincingly, DyCZKOWSKI 1992 argues (p. 28) that Bhagavatotpala 
was in fact a Saiva as shown by his referring to Siva as his abhimatadevata 
(SpPr, p. 7). It is instead clear from the context that by saying so Bhagavatot- 
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support the doctrine of the Spanda with an equal share of Vaisnava 
and Saiva authorities. He cites (p. 12) two passages, from a Saiva 
and a Paficaratrin work, now both lost, that indicate the existence 
of a tolerant and all-comprehensive stratum of the two opposing 
schools that recognised each other as being united in non-duality. 
The Paficaratra text, the Mayavamanasamhita, reads: 


visnusivastiryabuddhdadiripataya tattacchakticakraparivarayutas 
tatkaranam bhagavan eka eva dhyanabhedenopasyatvenabhihitah. 


In the form of Visnu, Siva, Siirya, Buddha etc. and accompanied by the 
retinue of the various powers of which he is the sole cause, one is the 
Blessed One, variously named depending on the different kinds of medi- 
tation and the diverse rites. 


And the Saiva text, the Kulayukti: 


vedante vaisnave Saive saure bauddhe ’nyato ’pi ca | 
eka eva parah svatmd jitata jaeyam mahesvari || 


In Vedanta, in Visnuism, in Saivism, in the Saura sect, in Buddhism and 
so on, one is the supreme, the own self, the knower and the knowable, O 
MaheSsvari.!” 


No mention of Vamanadatta and his works (or of Bhagavatotpala) 
is to be found in the extant works of Yamuna, the first great syste- 
mizer and defender of the Paficaratra tradition, who must have liv- 
ed a little later than Vamanadatta (we must however take into ac- 
count that his Kasmirdgamapramdnya has not come down to us); 
nor is it in Vedantadesika or in Ramanuja. The later Paficaratra tra- 
dition, once it firmly turned towards the visistddvaita, erased the 
memory not only of Vamanadatta, but also of a whole series of 
Vaisnava texts apparently grounded on non-duality, whose exis- 
tence is testified by Bhagavatotpala’s quotations, for instance the 
Jianasambodha, the Jabalisitra, the Sadgunyaviveka and others. 


Vamanadatta’s teaching, on the contrary, was held in great res- 
pect by the Saiva authors. Primarily by those who belonged to the 
great and variegated non-dual tradition, but not by them alone; in 


pala is referring to the author of the Spandakdrika, not to himself. Then, the 
first part of his very name (Bhagavata) leaves no doubt about his religious af- 
filiation. 

10 A verse from the SP (not extant in the mss.) cited in SpPr, p. 27 states that 
there is no difference between the qualities of Siva and Visnu (bhedah sarva- 
jiiatadinam jnanddinam ca nasty amt| jfid@nasyaiva dharmatayd cidriipasya 
sthitir yatah |\). 
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fact, the first Saiva to quote him is the siddhantin Narayanakantha, 
who in the above-mentioned passage (Mrgendravrtti, vidyapada, p. 
153) quotes with approval, without citing the author or the title, 
two verses belonging to Prakarana 2 (6, 56). The first of these two 
verses is also quoted in the chapter of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
on the Saivadarsana, but in order to forestall drawing the mistaken 
conclusion that the Atmasaptati was known to Madhava, it must be 
said, as I have shown elsewhere (TORELLA 1979), that the chapter 
on the Saivadarsana is not much more than a clever collage of pas- 
sages that Madhava has taken from Narayanakantha’s Mrgendra- 
vrtti and AghoraSiva’s Tattvaprakasavrtti. 


The author who most extensively quotes from Vamanadatta’s 
works is Bhagavatotpala. The total number of verses quoted is 
42,'' and they are all to be found in Prakarana 1 (the SP), with the 
exception of six (five belonging to Prakarana 2 and one to Prakara- 
na 5). Another literal quotation, this time from Prakarana 2 (v. 30), 
can be found in Abhinavagupta’s Pardtrisikavivarana (p. 214); a 
passage of his Tantrasdra (henceforth TS) may contain a reminis- 
cence of a verse of SP.'* Other quotations from Vamanadatta’s 
Prakaranas are found in Mahesvarananda’s MMP,'? Sivopadhya- 
ya’s Vijfdnabhairavoddyota,* Ksemaraja’s Stavacintamanivivrti”’ 
and Bhaskarakantha’s commentary on the /svarapratyabhijnavi- 
marsini.'° 


1 Pp. 3 (SP 107-8), p. 6 (SP 78-80), p. 8 (2.58), p. 9 (SP 24, 2.19, 5.26), p. 10 (SP 
95), pp. 13-4 (SP 112-13), pp. 17-18 (SP 54-56), p. 18 (SP 49-50, 42-43, 45, 
one sloka from SP not found in the mss.), p. 19 (SP 53, 57, 59), p. 22 (SP 
106), p. 23 (SP 103-4), p. 27 (SP 14, one sloka from SP not found in the mss.), 
p. 29 (SP 72), p. 31 (SP 27), p. 36 (SP 30), p. 37 (SP 31, 63, one sloka from 
SP not found in the mss., 12, 38-39ab), p. 38 (one sloka from Atmasaptati not 
found in the mss., SP 10), p. 39 (1.92), p. 40 (2.47, 1.95), p. 41 (one Sloka 
from Atmasaptati not found in the mss), p. 47 (1.20), p. 48 (one sloka from SP 
not found in the mss.). 


TS pp. 8-9: cinmdatratattvam... upadhibhir amlanam — SP 3cd: yad upadhibhir 
amlanam naumi tad vaisnavam padam. 


13 See p. 20 (not found in the mss; cf. below); p. 21 (2.58); p. 22 (not found in 
the mss.); p. 25 (3.27 and 3.2). 


4 See p. 109 (SP 13). 
5 See p. 83 (SP 13). 


16 Vol. I, p. 48 (SP 13); vol. I, p. 93 (SP 20); vol. I, p. 64 (SP 31); vol. I, p.13, 
302 (SP 36); vol. I, p. 71 (SP 39cd); vol. I, p. 72, 268, vol. II, p.137 (2.6); vol. 
I, p. 54, 248, 412, vol. II, p. 203 (2.19); vol. I, p. 53, 218 (2.30-31). 
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The passage from the TA cited above permits us to touch on an- 
other question to which, however, it is not possible to obtain a defi- 
nite answer, namely whether Abhinavagupta had been a disciple of 
Vamanadatta. The fact that Abhinavagupta calls him gurubhih is 
not cogent in itself, since the term may have been used in a generic 
sense. 


Of the SP and the other Prakaranas only three mss. have come 
down to us,’’ all of them incomplete. Two printed editions are 
available (only based on mss. A and B), one by M. Dyczkowski 
and one by Bh. P. Tripathi, both of them quite problematic with 
respect to the reading of the mss. and the emendations proposed." 
As we have seen, the work is divided into Prakaranas. SP is the 
title of the first one’? and was later extended by some, including 
the two editors referred to above, to the whole work. The SpPr, 
probably the oldest source for this collection of texts, uses the title 
Samvitprakasa only for verses belonging to the first Prakarana,” 
and Atmasaptati’! for closely related verses, quite similar both in 
content and style to the SP. All the latter verses come indeed from 
Prakarana 2, entitled Atmasaptati” in mss. B and C, and Atmasam- 
stuti in ms. A.” It is clear that Bhagavatotpala considers the SP and 


17 


A: Research Library, Srinagar, No. 1371 (Kashmiri devandgari); B: Benares 
Hindu University Library, Varanasi, No. C4003 (sarada); C: Niedersachs- 
ische Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek, G6ttingen, Cod. Ms. Sanscr. Vish 5 
(Sarada). 

18 The two editions (both bearing the title of SP) are in fact only one as Tripa- 
thi’s is virtually identical (including the typographical setting) to Dyczkow- 
ski’s with the exception of a few corrections mainly of misprints. It would be 
possible to make some hypotheses about the reason why Dyczkowski decided 
to hand his edition over to Tripathi. About the “story” of Dyczkowski’s edi- 
tion see TORELLA 1994, p. 482. 


In the three mss. the colophon reads: samvitprakaso nama prathamam praka- 
ranam. 


20 Once he calls it Samvitprakarana (p. 38); see below. There is only one excep- 
tion: the quotation p. 9 from Prakarana 5.26 is introduced by uktam samvit- 
prakdaSe (see below). 


21 On one occasion both editions of the SpPr (Kaviraja p. 112, Dyczkowski p. 
37) have uktam hi svatmasaptatau, which must be a mere mistake (at least, all 
the Srinagar mss. mentioned above read uktam hy atmasaptatau). 


22 Gtmasaptatir nama dvitiyam prakaranam. 


?3 According to the number recorded by the Srinagar ms. A (see below), the sec- 
ond Prakarana should have had nineteen verses more than the 60 that have 
come down to us. Thus, Atmasaptati might be either a mistake for Atmasam- 
stuti or (much more probably) an approximate reference to the number of the 
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Atmasaptati as two distinct works.™ Instead, MaheSvarananda as- 
cribes to SP one verse belonging to Prakarana 2 (MMP, p. 21) and 
two verses belonging to Prakarana 3 (ibid., p. 25).”” Even admitting 
that it was Vamanadatta himself that collected different treatises 
composed by him into a single work, he does not appear to have 
given this collection a particular title. Prakarana 1 has the peculiar 
character of a philosophical stuti to Hari, also showing here and 
there subtle emotional nuances. The second mostly lacks these fea- 
tures, even though Vamanadatta still calls it samstuti.*° These fea- 
tures are altogether absent in the other Prakaranas, which makes 
rather unlikely the hypothesis that the Prakaranas as a whole might 
have had the collective title of Visnustuti.*’ Of the 160 slokas that 
Vamanadatta himself mentions in one of the closing verses of Pra- 
karana 17° only 140 have survived. The title and the number of the 
extant verses of the other Prakaranas are as follows: dtmasaptati 
(vv. 60), vikalpaviplava (vv. 60), vidydviveka (vv. 98), varnavicara 
(vv. 52), paramarthaprakdsa (vv. 27).” The Srinagar ms. A has 
seven and half more verses, belonging to a seventh Prakarana, after 
which the ms. ends abruptly. B and C end with the colophon of 


verses (79) that composed it. The confusion might have been caused by the 
previous part of the colophon of Prakarana 2: imam vamanadattena vihitam 
dtmasamstutim | adhigamya vimucyate jantavo bhavaviplavat ||. 


24 See SpPr pp. 37-38: uktam hi svatmasaptatau [read: hy Gtmasaptatau] yadvad 


vastu svabhdvena jfidnena visayikrtam | tadvat tadatmyam ayati jtvah sarva- 
mayo hy atah || iti| anyat samvitprakarane — yathdgnind samavistam sarvam 
tadriipam tksyate | tathd jidnasamavistam sarvam tadriipam tksyatam || iti. 


25 The fact that MaheSvarananda uses a single title, i.e. the title of Prakarana 1, 


also for verses coming from other Prakaranas, has only one precedent, but an 
important one, that of the SpPr referred to above, n. 20. One may surmise that, 
even though Samvitprakasa is definitely the specific title only of Prakarana 1, 
the intrinsic importance and renown of the latter and its occuring first in the 
collection of Prakaranas (and also being by far the longest) may have sporadi- 
cally given the occasion of an extended appellation. 


26 See n. 23 above. 


27 Cf. SANDERSON 2009a, p. 108. On the only occasion Bhagavatotpala identifies 
three verses quoted by him as stutau (p. 19) they all belong to Prakarana 1. 
Once Vamanadatta himself refers to one Haristuti, but this is a hymn compos- 
ed by his daughter Vamadevi (4.78cd). 


SP 139: sastyuttaram Slokasatam idam bodham vindpi yah | pathen madhuri- 
por agre bhaktya moksam sa gacchati ||. 


28 


29 After the colophon of each Prakarana (except 1 and 4), the Srinagar ms. A 
records what was the original (?) number of verses: 79 (Prakarana 2), 61 (Pra- 
karana 3), 52 (Prakarana 5), 27 (Prakarana 6). 
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Prakarana 6, both having a lacuna between 4.90 and 6.22. The de- 
vanagari MS in the BORI Library bearing the title of SP has no- 
thing to do with Vamanadatta’s work. 


We are left with a preliminary question: what happened in the 
Vaisnava circles immediately before the time of Abhinavagupta to 
make at least three significant Paficaratra authors — Vamanadatta, 
Bhatta Divakaravatsa and Bhagavatotpala — enter into the philoso- 
phical and spiritual orbit of their Saiva adversaries? It has also 
been suggested the possibility of the inverted path (SANDERSON 
2009a, p. 108), that is, the birth of the non-dual Saiva philosophy 
from the influence of these eccentric Vaisnava developments (in 
primis, Vamanadatta’s Prakaranas), a possibility that seems to me 
rather unlikely. It is not single points, but a whole constellation of 
typically Saiva themes that can be found there, particularly linked 
to the complex philosophical world of Utpaladeva. 


If, in this presentation of some aspects of Vamanadatta’s work, 
I mainly focus on Prakaranas 1 and 2 it is because, apart from their 
probably being in themselves his most significant texts, they are by 
far the most quoted by the Saiva authors. First of all, in the com- 
plex mosaic of a philosophical stuti, written in a refined kdvya 
style, the SP proper, we find, within an undoubtedly Paficaratra 
doctrinal framework, a fascinating blend of rigourous speculation 
and devotional poetry, which at first sight reminds us of the then 
rising star of Utpaladeva, the actual founder of Pratyabhijiia, more 
or less contemporary to Vamanadatta (and also often referrred to 
by Bhagavatotpala), with his collection of Saiva stotras. The other 
Prakaranas share the same philosophical and spiritual attitude as 
the SP without, however, the bhakti nuances of the latter and the 
sense of intimate dialogue with Hari, emphasized by the frequent 
vocatives (natha, prabhu, bhagavan, etc.) and above all by the con- 
stant addressing him as tvam.*” 


Some of the fundamental themes of Utpaladeva — unobjectifibi- 
lity of consciousness, subject/object relationship and problematici- 
ty of the very notion of visaya — recur in several stanzas of the SP 
and Atmasaptati:*' 


Most of the tvam of the SP turn to aham in the verses incorporated into the 
LT, where the Goddess herself is speaking. 

The text and numeration of the stanzas is according to my forthcoming edition 
(see Appendix). 
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2.5. The self cannot be object of cognition for anybody, what is other 
than it is not logically admissible. From the differentiation of the know- 
able derives the differentiation of the means of knowledge. If there is no 
such differentiation, then what might produce the differentiation [of 
knowledge]? 


2.6. If the self were knowable, its knower would be “other”; but then the 
self would be[come] “other.” “Other,” in fact, is what is the object of 
knowledge. 


2.56. Consciousness alone shines; that which is other from it is illumi- 
nated. What is illuminated is the object, and how can the object subsist 
without a subject? 


1.10. Just as whatever is penetrated by fire is seen as being of the same 
essence as fire, in the same manner whatever is penetrated by conscious- 
ness is to be seen as being of the same essence as consciousness. 


1.11. An intrinsic and definite status is inconceivable for things, depen- 
dent as they are on a subject that knows them, and consequently they can 
only manifest themselves, by their very nature, as having the knower as 
their essence. 


1.12. The fact that things have You as their essence, no one disputes. 
Their capacity of being known demonstrates this: indeed, only that 
which in itself is light may be made to shine.” 


1.24. If knowledge (vedanam) knows something after bringing the 
knowable object to having knowledge as its own form, then how to 
speak of knowable object and knowing subject (vedakatda) as two distinct 
realities?*? 


2.8. “Making [something] an object of knowledge” — the wise ones say 
in this connection — is the same as “making [it] one’s own.” What is uni- 
versally accepted for any other reality, why should it not be so for cons- 
ciousness? 


2.9. What has not been made its own by consciousness (samvidasvikr- 
tam) cannot be termed “object of knowledge” (visaya).* [But] what has 


Cf. IPK 1.5.2 (cf. TORELLA 2002, pp. 111-112). 

The text remains doubtful owing to the oscillation in the mss. and old quota- 
tions between vedanatd and vedakatd; also the emendation of vedanam to ve- 
dakah might be considered. 

Also the reading samvidd svikrtam “what has been made its own by cons- 
ciousness” could be considered (this would anticipate the conclusion made in 
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been made its own by a certain entity becomes identical with such entity. 
[Then,] how can the very designation of “object of knowledge” stand?* 


2.35. While knowledge can shine autonomously being separated from 
the senses and without being muddied by the objects of knowledge, the 
same cannot be said of the object of knowledge. 


2.36. It is said in this connection that in order to make known the objects 
of knowledge the three means of knowledge work separately being con- 
cerned with distinct classes of objects of knowledge. [But] the same does 
not hold for knowledge. 


Another favourite topic of Utpaladeva’s discourse is the alleged 
externality of the object of knowledge (IPK 1.8.5, 1.8.7; cf. To- 
RELLA 2002, pp. 148-150). In the same vein, Vamanadatta says: 


2.32. Even establishing the other as other is not possible until the other is 
assimilated by the self, since only when it is known does the other be- 
come the other. 


2.44. If it were possible to define an object as being external even when 
it has entered one’s consciousness, then it would be external to cons- 
ciousness itself, so how could it be said to be “its” [of consciousness]? 


2.45. If, on the other hand, it has not entered one’s consciousness, how 
can its existence be known, since only consciousness has the task of 
hunting down being and non-being? 


The examination of the nature of relation is closely connected with 
Utpaladeva’s treatment of the same topic in IPK 1.2.10-11 (To- 
RELLA 2002, pp. 95-98), 2.4.14 (TORELLA 2002, p. 183) and the 
Sambandhasiddhi. 


2.17. There can be no relationship between two things complete and rea- 
lised in themselves (siddha), because all expectation is lacking between 
them; and not even between two that are not realised and established, be- 
cause as such they would not exist. So any relationship in reality does 
not exist. 


2.54. What is real/existing (satam) is without any such “requiring” be- 
cause it is already complete and realised in itself, nor conversely is 
“non-requiring” possible in what is non-existent owing to its non-realisa- 


the following ardhasloka). 


35 Cf. e.g. Utpaladeva’s Isvarapratyabhijfidvivrti ad 1.4.1 (TORELLA 2007b, p. 
544). 
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tion. Things lacking “dependency” have neither the nature of the knower 
nor of the knowable. 


The status of cause presupposes sentiency. Only the conscious 
agent subject can be a causal agent (IPK 2.4.1-21; cf. TORELLA 
2002, pp. 175-188). 


1.63. It is well known that everything has You as cause, since Your pre- 
sence is apparent in everything. Given that everything shows the pre- 
sence of consciousness, the cause [of everything] cannot be something 
without consciousness. 


2.22. Whatever is denied the quality of active subject cannot assume the 
role of instrument, etc. [...] 


Vamanadatta appears also reminiscent of how Utpaladeva deals 
with the theme of memory in IPK 1.2.3, 1.3.1ff. (cf. TORELLA 
2007b). 


1.20. You, always omniscient, are present in the heart of everyone: if 
this were not so, how otherwise could one account for memory, whose 
object is something that no longer exists? 


The presence of Bhartrhari’s teaching is evident at several places 
of Vamanadatta’s works, and, as is well known, it was through Ut- 
paladeva that Bhartrhari became one of the main pillars of non- 
dual Saiva philosophy (TORELLA 2009). 


1.7. It is merely a question of the power of the word: that is, the fact that 
it brings about a fragmentation of the real, which itself would be unitary, 
by virtue of a multiplicity of functions. 


5.26. The word is the cause of all human activities: this is what reason 
shows, it is not only scripture that says so. In fact, there is no operation 
whatsoever without the work of discursive thought, nor is there discur- 
sive thought without the word. 


The concept of pratibha as the ultimate ground for the means of 
knowledge appears to be nourished with Utpaladeva’s ideas as ex- 
pressed particularly in the [§varapratyabhijnavivrti (in turn, being 
a development of Bhartrhari’s doctrine):*° 


2.37. Sensorial knowledge derives directly from the object, inferential 
knowledge comes from the relation [between objects]; it has been said 


36 Cf. TORELLA 2013. 
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that they [sensorial knowledge and inferential knowledge] are the root of 
agama. No other means of knowledge exists. 


2.38. It is required that, in turn, these three means of knowledge have in- 
tuition as their own soul, otherwise it would impossible to account for 
ascertainment of truth and error. 


2.39ab. Intuition is only known by introspective self-awareness; it is pre- 
sent in a form exempt from succession (akramatmikd) within the various 
activities.*’ 


Just like Utpaladeva, Vamanadatta makes frequent use of the si- 
mile of the mirror or crystal and the reflection on them to account 
for the relationship between consciousness and the images of the 
allegedly external objects. 


1.51. Just as the child has no separate cognition of the mirror without his 
face [reflected in it], just so he who is not wise does not grasp the cons- 
ciousness from which the knowable has been extracted. 


1.54-56. Just as the true nature of a crystal continuously coloured by 
other things is not perceived owing to its excessive transparency, in the 
same way, O Blessed One, Your own body, which is united with the va- 
rious beings, owing to its absolute limpidity is not perceived without 
them. Neither for this [reason] can we affirm that such a crystal does not 
exist separately from whatever colours it, or that the pure body of cons- 
ciousness does not exist once liberated from the form of things. 


1.57-59. Just as it is impossible to indicate separately the intrinsic exis- 
tence of a universal from which all particulars have been removed — but 
this does not imply that it does not exist —, and just as it is impossible to 
indicate the intrinsic existence of gold once it has been freed from its va- 
rious forms, such as earring, etc. — but this does not imply that it does 
not exist —, so be it said of Your permanent, intimate, pure nature, once 
pleasure and pain have been eliminated. It consists of consciousness, 
only knowable through introspective intimate awareness. 


1.40. Pleasure and pain do not appear, discrimination has no firm 
ground: everything appears the same once You, the sun of conscious- 
ness, rise. 


37 If we accept the reading kramatmikd, transmitted in all the extant mss., the 


meaning does not change significantly: “it [only] appears in a successive form 
within...” 
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1.41. For the blind You are the one in whom there is no darkness, for the 
deaf You are the one in whom the Voice never disappears. Starting from 
Brahma to the animals, You are the same in the knowledge of every- 
body. 


Hari is present at all levels of ordinary reality. In fact, since every- 
thing is equally penetrated by Him, there is no real difference be- 
tween moksa and samsara. If the various ordinary reality can occur 
in its multifariousness it is precisely because of His constituting its 
permanent and undifferentiated basis (cf. IPK 2.3.15b samabhitti- 
talopame; IPK 1.3.6-7, 2.4.19; cf. TORELLA 2002, pp.103-104, 
186). 


1.95. No ordinary activity — whether corporeal or verbal or mental — can 
take place if Thou, O Lord, art not already present in it and established 
beforehand.** 


1.89. Two persons who meet and speak of ordinary things thereby ex- 
press something that however has You as its final subject, [even] with- 
out speaking of You [directly]. [...] 


1.36. Albeit directly perceptible, in that You transcend all conceptual 
processes, You are “forgotten” — like something in front of someone 
whose mind is elsewhere. 


1.39. Lights do not shine if Your light does not rise. You are the only 
one that can truly be called light; all the others are like the darkness. 


2.58. In actual fact, there is no bondage, and there being no bondage, 
there is no liberation either. These two entities are both fabricated by 
discursive thought and in themselves are nothing. 


1.60. I bow to Brahman which is without specification, partless, outside 
space and time, light to itself, exclusively consisting of consciousness, 
perennially risen. 


1.61. Were You not exempt from particularization among particulars, 
the comprehension of the particular would be impossible as everything 
resides in itself. 


1.62. In You, Lord, who are the cause, there is no differentiation, then 
how could differentiation be in the effects forming this world? There- 
fore, o Padmanabha, the world is without differentiation. 


38 Cf. the so-called ddisiddhasittra (1.1.2) of IPK. 
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1.64. You are the substratum of everything, made of everything and 
transcending everything. How is it possible that there be space and time 
in You, who are infinite and without action (niskriyatmani)?°° 


1.66. The wise ones know you to be what never declines from its own 
nature, what is not modified by other realities, what is not delimited by 
other realities, this permanent being You are. 


1.67. Time, etc. arise from You with the aim of delimiting what can be 
delimited. But what can time etc. do to You, whose own form is immea- 
surable? 


In the motif of the presence of Hari, or consciousness, in the empty 
space that separates two physical realities, or two thoughts or sen- 
sorial experiences, or two phonemes in a word, we can detect Va- 
manadatta’s acquaintance with the texts of the Spanda school and 
with Saiva scriptures such as the Vijfianabhairava.” 


39 


40 


1.4. The mind that, having expelled conceptual constructs, remains in 
the middle state, experiences there the immaculate flow of conscious- 
ness. 


1.42. Always pure does this perception remain, albeit variegated accord- 
ing to the various forms. At the moment in which the passing from one 
form to another occurs, at that moment too perception is [fully] immacu- 
late. 


1.43. Just as a garment originally white and then dyed cannot take any 
other colour unless it first returns to its original white [...] 


1.44. [Just as] he who pronounces a phrase, how could he pass from one 
phoneme to another, if in the interval, he did not repose in You, who are 
pure consciousness? 


1.45. In the same way, consciousness, which is pure by nature and as- 
sumes one form or another, stays pure in the interval between abandon- 
ing one form and passing on to another. 


The absence of kriyd in Hari, stated also in SP 73b, as a point of apparent dis- 
agreement with the Saiva paramddvaita, will be treated in my forthcoming 
edition and translation. 


Very intriguing is the mention of the Krama goddess Kalakarsant in 4.13d. 
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The season in which a few brilliant personalities of Paficaratra sur- 
rendered to the fascination by the philosophers and spiritual mas- 
ters of the Saiva paramddvaita was short, in any case lasting no 
more than three to four decades. All the same, the mainstream of 
Paficaratra never forgave them, and committed them to disdainful 
oblivion. Their memory however has survived for centuries in the 
Saiva circles, proud perhaps of having attracted such brilliant out- 
siders. 


APPENDIX 


VAMANADATTA’S VERSES QUOTED IN THE PAPER 
(ACCORDING TO R. TORELLA’S FORTHCOMING 
EDITION) 


A= Kasmiri Devanagari Ms (Srinagar); B =Sarada Ms (Benares); 
C = Sarada Ms (Gottingen); E = M.S.G. Dyczkowski edition; V = 
Bh.P. Tripathi (Vagisa Sastri) edition 


1.4. darapastavikalpena cetasa yo" ’nubhityate | 


madhyamam vrttim asthaya sa samvitprasaro ’malah || 


“yam yad abhinnam api svayam | 


vibhedayati sd vastu svetikartavyatavasat* || 


1.7. kevalam vakprabhavo 


1.10. yathdgnind samavistam sarvam tadriipam iksyate“ | 


tatha jndnasamavistam sarvam tadriipam iksyatam* |\|*° 


1.11. pramatrapeksabhavesu” na hy avasthavakalpate | 


41 °na cetasé yo ABC, na cen maya EV. (LT 14.12b cetasa yatra bhityate; the 
more correct yena is the reading of mss. ADEFG). 

#2 vakprabhavo AC, vakprabho then corrected to vakprabhadvo B, vakyabhdvo 
EV. 


43 sa vastu svetikartavyata° ABC, tad vastusv iti kartavyata° EV. 


“4 iksyate CEV, iksyatdm corrected to iksyate B, iksyatam A (iksyate cit. in SpPr, 

p. 38). 

4 iksyatam EV, iksatam C; iksyatdm cit. in SpPr, p. 38 (cf. LT 14.14 tatha sam- 
vitsamavistam cetyam samvittayeksyate). 

46 The ardhasloka, omitted in AB, has been added in both mss. in the margin, 
where however it is only partly legible (sarvam ta...ksyate na sa... A, tatha 
jiid...rve? tadriipam i... B). It is quoted in full in SpPr, p. 38. 


47 °apeksa° em, °apeksa° ABC (in AB the original pramatr° has been then cor- 
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yatas tatah prakasantam® svayam eva tadatmana || 


1.12. tvadatmakatvam bhavanam vivadante” na kecana | 


yat prakasyadasam yata naprakasah™ prakasyate 


51 | 


1.20. sarvajfiiah sarvadaiva tvam sarvasya hrdaye na cet | 


kenanyathdsya® sambhavyd nastarthavisaya smrtih || 


1.24. vedyam svariipatam nitva yada janati vedanam® | 


tadanim vedyata ka syat kad va vedakatapara 


54 | 


1.36. vikalpatitariipatvat pratyakso ’py asi vismrtah | 


purahsthito yatha bhavas cetaso ’nyabhilasinah || 


1.39. na prakasah prakasante” tvatprakasodayam vind | 


prakasakhyas tvam eko ’tah sarve ’nye tamasd samah | 


1.40. sukhaduhkhe na bhasete” viveko navatisthate | 


sarvam*' samam samabhati®’ cidbhandv udite tvayi || 


1.41. andhanam apy anandhas tvam” miikandm anapayivak | 


dvirincat tiryagantam samah® sarvasya vedane || 


1.42. sadaiva §uddho ’nubhavo ’yam pratyakarakarburah | 


48 


49 


50 


Sl 


52 


53 


54 


35 


56 


s7 


58 


59 


60 


rected to pramatra°), pramatrpaksabhavesu EV. 
prakasantam ABC (prakasantam corrected to prakasantam A), prakdgase EV. 


vivadante EV (indeed, P 1.3.47 prescribes Gtmanepada), vivadanti ABC; viva- 
dante cit. SpPr, p. 37 (reading confirmed by the Srinagar mss. listed above). 


prakdaSyadasam yata nad° A, prakasyadasaya tanau (td in the margin seems to 
correct ta-) B, prakaSyadaSsayato na° C, prakasyadasam yato na° EV. SpPr p. 
37 has prakasyadasam yato (prakasyadasam yata ms. No. 829, 2233, prakasa- 
dasam yata ms. No. 861, prakasadasam ydatam ms. No. 994). 


prakdSsyate C, prakasate ABEV (this is also the reading in SpPr, p. 37, but 
mss. No.s 829 and 861 have prakasyate). 


kena° ACEV, kanda° corrected to kena° B. 
vedanam AEV, vedandm C, vedandm corrected to vedanam B. 


vedakata°® ABC, vedanata° em. (EV); vedanata® cit. in SpPr, p. 9, and all mss. 
(also possible). 


prakasante ABEV, prakdasyante C. 

sukhaduhkhe na bhasete ABC, akhandas te na bhasante EV. 
sarvam ABC, sarve EV. 

samabhati ABC, samabhdnti EV. 

anandhas tvam ABC, anandhatvam EV. 


avirincat tiryagantam samah ABC, avacinvanti margam tam samam EV. 
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akarantarasamcarakdle tadapi*' nirmalah || 


1.43. yatha jatyd sitam vastram raktam rdgena kenacit | 


na tad aprapya”™ Suklatvam pund® rdgantaram Srayet || 


1.44. ayam uccdrayan vakyam varndd varnam katham vrajet | 


yavan madhye na visrantas tvayi Suddhacidatmani || 


1.45. evam Suddhd citir jatya™ yadakaroparagini | 


tattyagaparasamcaramadhye suddhaiva tisthati || 


1.51. mukham vind yathadarsam prthag balo® na manyate | 


tatha samuddhrtajiieyam® jnanam navaity apanditah" || 


1.54. atyantacchasvabhavatvat sphatikasya yatha svakam | 


rapam paroparaktasya nityam naivopalabhyate 


68 | 


1.55. tatha bhavasamayuktam bhagavams tdvakam vapuh | 


atyantanirmalatayd prthak tair nopalabhyate || 


1.56. naitavatasau® sphatikah prthan ndsty eva" rafijanat | 


bhavariipaparityakta tava va nirmald tanuh || 


1.57. yathoddhrtavisesasya samanyasya nijasthitih" | 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


tadapi conj., tasyapi ABCEV. The text remains doubtful (cf. LT 14.24 sadai- 
vapratibaddhaya bhantya eva vapur mama | pratyaksam cetyasamcarakdle "pi 
vimalatmanam (viditatmanam mss. ABCDG) ||. 

na tad aprapya ABC, tatpadaprapta° EV (probably referring to the quotation 
in SpPr, p. 18 tatpadam prapta°, found in all mss.). Cf. LT 14.25c¢ punah sva- 
varnam aprdapya. 

pund BEV, puna AC. 

citir jatya BCEV, cinnirvrttyd A. 

balo ABC, bimbo EV. 

samuddhrta° BC, samuddhrtam AEV. 

jiianam navaity (nadvety C) apanditah ABC, jiiatam na dvaitapanditaih EV. 
naivo® em. (cf. LT 4.36 atyantacchasvabhavatvat sphatikadir yatha manih | 
uparakto japddyais tu tena ritpena neksyate ||), evo® ABC (B has in the left 


margin: nopalabhyate iti dvayor anusangah, then cancelled) EV (evo° also in 
Sp.Pr, p. 17, and all mss.). 


naitavata® CEV (cit. in SpPr, p. 18), etavata corrected to naitavata° B, etdva- 
1a° A. 

nasty eva em. (cf. EV; cit. in SpPr, p. 18, and all mss.), ndste na ABC. Cf. LT 
14.37cd prthag janair na laksyGsmi naivaham nasmi tavata. 


nija° ABC, nija EV (nija cit. in SpPr p. 19 and all mss.) 
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prthan na Sakyé nirdestum na ca tan nasti” tavata || 

1.58. yathoddhrtakundaladeh” kanakasya svayam sthitih | 
<prthan na Sakyd nirdestum na ca tan nasti tavata> ||" 
1.59. evam nitya nija Suddha sukha’-duhkhanisedhandt” | 
svasamvedanasamvedya tava samvinmayi sthitih || 

1.60. avisesam nirvibhdgam adesam kdlavarjitam” | 
svajyotis cidghanaikantam naumi brahma sadoditam || 
1.61. nirviseso viSesesu nabhavisyad bhavan yadi | 
visesdvagatir na syat sarvasya svatmani sthitheh || 

1.62. tvayi natha na bhedo ’sti karane tat’® kuto bhida | 


karye ’smin syat padmanabha nirvigesam tato jagat || 


1.63. tvatkGranatvam” sarvasminn api jridtam® tvadanvayat*' | 


samvitsamanvite visve ndsamvit karanam bhavet \\** 
1.64. sarvadhare sarvamaye sarvatas catirekini | 


tvayy anante ko nu desah® kalo va niskriyatmani || 


? tan nasti ABC, tatrasti EV (cit. in SpPr, p. 19, but all mss. have tan ndsti). 


3 yathoddhrtakundaladeh em. (cf. EV), yathoddhrta kundaladeh BC, yathoddhr- 
ta kundaladih A (yathoddhrta kundalddeh is also in SpPr, p. 19; of the four 
mss. only ms. No. 861 has the sloka, in the latter form). 


™ An ardhasloka is omitted in the mss, probably due to homoteleuton; the ar- 
dhasloka that I have tentatively added comes from the quotation of the sloka 
in SpPr, p. 19 (it occurs only in ms. No. 861); in fact, its being totally identical 
to 57cd makes its wording (not its meaning) somewhat suspicious. Cf. also LT 
14.38: kundaldder yatha bhinnd na laksya kanakasthitih | na ca Sakyd vinirdes- 
tum tatrapy asty eva sa dhruvam ||. 

®  sukha° ABEV, sukham C. 

7% °nisedhanat ABC, °avisesita EV (Cavisesita cit. in SpPr, p. 19, and all mss. 
Cf. LT 14.39 evam nitya visuddha ca sukhaduhkhddyabhedita | svasamvedana- 
samvedyd mama samvinmayt sthitih ||. 

7 nirvibhadgam adesam kdlavarjitam BC, nirvibhagapade satkdlavarjitam A, nir- 
vibhadgapadam sankatavarjitam EV. 

78 tat ABC, yat EV. 


?  tvatkdranatvam ABC, tvatkarane tvam EV. 


80 jfidtam em. (cf. V), jatam ABC, jfidato E. 


81 tyad® C, tad® corrected to tvad° ABC, yad° EV. 
82 The ardhasloka, omitted in BC, in B has been later added in the margin. 


83 tvayy anante ko nu desah ABC, tvayy ante ko ’nudeSah syat EV. 
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1.66. yat svariipan na cyavate yat™ parair nopadhiyate | 


yad anyair aparicchedyam tan nityam tvam vidur budhdah \| 


1.67. paricchedyaparicchittyai® tvattah kaladisambhavah | 


aprameyasvaripasya tava kaladayo nu ke 


86 | 


1.73. ity avajiiatadesdader akriyaj* jagadudbhavah | 


788 


tvatto vivrttya®’ mantavyo na svariipanyathasthiteh || 


1.89. tvanuktva® tvatparam™ britah’! samgatau”* vyavaharikam | 


1.95. Sarirajo va Sabdo va manaso™ va samudgatah | 


vyavahdro ’py asau nasti yatra tvam natha nagratah || 


* 


2.5. Gtma na meyah kasydpi tadanyan nopapadyate | 


meyabhedan manabhedas” tasyabhdave sa kimkrtah || 


2.6. atma yadi bhaven meyas tasya mata bhavet parah | 


para atma”® tadanim sydt sa paro yas tu miyate || 


2.8. svikaro visayikarah sa tatrodghosyate budhaih | 


yad anyatra prasiddham tat samvidah kim apohyate 
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2.9. samvidasvikrtam”® yac ca na tad visayasamjiiitam | 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


95 


96 
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yat ABC, sat EV. 

°paricchittyai ABC, °paricchinnais EV. 

nu ke BC, na ke A , na vai EV. 

ity avajndtadesader akriyaj ABC, ity eva jndtadesdader akriya° EV. 
vivrttya ABC, vivrtyd EV. 

tvanuktvd conj., tvam uktva ABCEV. 

tvat® conj., tat? ABCEV. 

briitah ABC, briimah EV. 

samgatau BC, samghatau A, sadgatau EV. 

An ardhasloka likely to have been omitted here. 


manaso AC, manaso corrected to mdnaso B, mdnaso EV (cit. SpPr, p.10 
mdnaso, and all mss.). 


meyabhedan manabhedas ABC, meyabhedatmano bhedas EV. 
para atma ABC, paranyatma EV. 
apohyate AEV, apodyate C, apodyate corrected to apohyate B. 
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100 tisthatam || 


yatsvikrtam” tadatmaiva visayoktih kva 
2.17. sambandhah siddhayor nasti nairakanksyena vrttitah | 
ndsiddhayor asattvena tendsau sydn na vastutah || 


2.22ab. nirastakartrbhavesu'' karanatvadyasambhavah'” | 


2.32. paravyavasthapi pare yavan natmikrtah parah | 

tavan na Sakyate kartum yato buddhah parah parah | 

2.35. yathendriyair vinabhitam'™ visayair apy andvilam | 
svatah prakdSate jnanam visayo naivam isyate | 

2.36. tatrahur'™ visayajnaptyai yat pramanatrayam prthak | 
prthagvisayasamyogan na tad abhyeti vedanam || 

2.37. saksat samaksadhir arthat sambandhdad anumdnadhih | 
te miilam Ggamasyahur iti nanyapramodbavah || 
2.38. trayandm api mandnam pratibhapranatesyate | 
samyanmithydtvanirniter anyathanupapattitah | 

2. 39. svavittir eva pratibha kartavyesv akramatmika'™ | 
nirmald kathita tajjiiair yayd jivanti jantavah | 

2.44. jiiane ’py antahpravistasya bhavasya yadi bahyata'® | 
jiiandd eva tada bahyam svam idanim kim ucyatam | 


107 


2.45. athapravisto'”’ vijnanam sattasya jndyate kutah | 


jiianasyaivadhikaro ’sti'** sadasanmargane yatah || 


2.54. anapeksa satam siddher asiddher api ndsatam | 
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°8 EV read samvidd svikrtam (also possible). 


°  yat° em., tat° ABC, tat EV. 

100 _kva BCEV, ku A. 

101 °bhavesu ABC, °bhdve tu EV. 

102 karanatva® BC, kdranatva® AEV. 
103 EV read vind bhitam. 

104 tatrahur ABC, tatranga® EV. 

105° sy akrama® em., °su krama° ABCEV. 

106 bahyatah corrected to bahyata B, bahyatah ACEV. 
107 athapravisto AC, athadpravasto B, arthdpravistam EV. 


108 sti ABEV, ’piC. 
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nirapeksesu bhavesu na matrtvam na meyata || 

2.56. prakaSate samvid eka tadanyat tu prakasyate | 
prakasyam'™ ca bhavet karma tac ca kartra'® vind katham || 
2.58. vastusthitya na bando ’sti tadabhavan'""' na muktata | 


vikalpaghatitay etav ubhav api na kimcana | 
ok 

4.78cd. tatha hy ukto madduhitra'” vamadevya haristutau || 
ok 


5.26. vag evdsyah karanam visvavrtter nyayyam'** caitan nadgamah 
kevalo ’yam | 


nasamkalpam kimcid astiha karyam vadcam vina na vikalpo ’sti 
kascit || 
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Theatre, Acting 
and the Image of the Actor 
in Abhinavagupta’s Tantric Sources’ 


JUDIT TORZSOK 


A considerable number of Sanskrit plays that depict saiva tantric 
practitioners have been subject to detailed analysis to obtain more 
information about tantric currents in classical India. This is per- 
haps particularly true for kapdlikas, who figure conspicuously in 
several classical plays.' This paper proposes to look at the question 
the other way round and show how Saiva tantric sources use thea- 
trical terms and the image of the actor and how they incorporate 
theatre or some form of acting in their rituals. For, rather surpri- 
singly, a number of saiva tantric passages show awareness of the 
classical theatrical tradition and theory of drama. I shall focus on 
sources available to Abhinavagupta, whose major works treat theo- 
retical questions concerning both tantra and drama. In fact, Abhi- 
navagupta himself is the most important link between these two 
areas, for he is an exceptional author in that he produced original 
and influential works on both subjects. It is to be hoped that by stu- 
dying points of contact between these fields we shall better under- 
stand the intellectual history of Kashmir in the early middle ages 


* Tam greatly indebted to Prof. Lyne Bansat-Boudon for her corrections, sug- 
gestions and critical remarks as well as for her prompt help at various stages 
during the writing of this paper. I would also like to thank Csaba Kiss for his 
corrections of the final text and for his remarks concerning the general argu- 
ment. I am very grateful to the editors, Prof. Eli Franco and Prof. Isabelle 
Ratié, whose suggestions, corrections and insightful remarks greatly improved 
this paper, both in content and form. All the remaining errors are mine, of 
course. 


For some general information and debate on the identity of kdpdlikas, see 
SANDERSON 2011 and TORZSOK 2011. The most important and well-known 
classical plays studied in this context are Mahendravikramavarman’s Mattavi- 
lGsaprahasana and Bhavabhiti’s Mdlatimdadhava. 
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and the cultural background in which Abhinavagupta wrote his 
masterpieces. 


In what follows, I shall first look at some examples of how 
dance is used in imagery and ritual, for, although dancing and act- 
ing cannot be identified, they often overlap in the Indian tradition, 
and dance forms an integral part of Indian theatre. After this partial 
detour, I shall analyse the image of the actor (nafa) in scriptures 
(tantras/Ggamas) as well as in some exegetical works and attempt 
to understand the theoretical implications it entails in different con- 
texts. This analysis is followed by a presentation of ritual observ- 
ances, vratas, which may involve some form of role playing. 
While the mere identification of the practitioner with the deity can- 
not be called role playing, the vocabulary used in these vratas (e.g. 
nepathya for the costume to be worn, rasa for the dominant senti- 
ment) often evokes the world of theatre. Finally, a short passage 
prescribing the offering of a dramatic representation (ndtaka) is fo- 
cused on. 


1. SETTING THE MOOD: DANCING DEITIES, 
DANCING DEVOTEES 


Siva’s association with theatre and dance? is a commonplace. The 
appearance of dancing forms of Siva is also unexceptional in tan- 
tras and cannot be taken to bear any significance in itself. How- 
ever, a pantheon in which dancing deities figure prominently, espe- 
cially if they are described using some technical terms, may reflect 
a closer acquaintance with dancing and acting, or at least shows an 
attempt to associate such deities with the actual art. Similarly, it is 


2 Here, I only wish to point out that I do not intend to discuss the concept and 
treatment of dance and theatre as overlapping but distinct notions in the Indian 
tradition. The terminology in Sanskrit is often ambiguous, or rather, the insep- 
arable nature of the two is also reflected in that it is often not possible to trans- 
late certain terms as either denoting pure dance or pure theatre. For a detailed 
discussion of the terms nrtta, ndtya and nrtya, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 
408ff. It must be remarked that these distinctions may not always be applied 
systematically in the non-technical literature (when dealing with the goddess 
Nattesvari/Natyesvari, shall we translate her name as “Mistress of Dance” or 
“Mistress of Theatre’’?). Nevertheless, in what follows, it is mainly the role of 
dance that is discussed in Part 1, before turning to acting and theatre proper 
(Parts 2-4), an order which reproduces (unintentionally) Bharata’s order of 
discussion (whose internal logic is pointed out in BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, p. 
96). 
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also prescribed sometimes that practitioners themselves should 
dance. Such dance may simply indicate happiness metaphorically, 
as, for instance, when the practitioner dances “out of joy” — these 
instances are irrelevant in the present context. It is, however, also 
enjoined occasionally that he should worship the deity with danc- 
ing, and, at least in some instances, his dance appears to conform 
(or is supposed to conform) to rules of the Natyasastra (henceforth 
NS). Although the presence of these dancing deities and devotees 
may not have a direct bearing on how theatre is perceived or repre- 
sented in the tantras, they form a background that cannot be neg- 
lected. 


A Pantheon of Dancing Goddesses 


The Jayadrathayamala (henceforth JY)’ in particular mentions a 
number of dancing Kalis, whose description sometimes evokes 
more than just their association with Siva destroying the universe 
at the end of each cosmic aeon. In the following passage, reference 
seems to be made to the various styles of poetic or dramatic com- 
position (vrtti) and “the power of speech” or “command of lan- 
guage” (vadgvibhava) is also mentioned. 


naumi kalim karalasyam pradhanavanibhaksyani{m| || 
kridartham ya kare citrabrahmandarbudamalikam | 

eta[m] natvaé pravaksyami rahasyam idam adbhutam || 

na maya kasyacit khyatam tvadrte surasundari | 
sarvapralayasamsthane jagad etat samdharet || 

narttanti>? ghoracandakst vrttirdjavilayaki | 

sd kalakdlanilaya tasyam kalah praliyate | 
cidacidvyaktimadhyastha sé mahabhairavatmika | 

anasyuta® vagvibhave prajfidyogagata yada || 

tada yogeSsvari jiieya sarvakalisvaresvart | (2.17.772cd-777ab) 


I am grateful to Olga Serbaeva for making her e-text of the JY available to 
me. 


Letters or syllables in square brackets have been added by the present author. 

5 [have left this form as it stands in the MS, for it is unclear whether it is meant 
to be an irregular verb form (for nrtyati, which would create an unmetrical 
pada) or a present participle (for nrtyanti). 

6 This is meant to stand for the adjective anasityd. Given that anasityd is almost 

always used as a noun, the author(s) may have preferred creating a form 

which resembles a past participle ending with -ra. 
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I pay obeisance to Kali,” whose mouth is gaping wide, who devours pra- 
krti and the earth [i.e. the universe from the tattva of Earth up to prakrti] 
and who [holds] a colourful garland of ten million eggs of Brahma in her 
hand,* to play with. After paying obeisance to her, I shall explain this 
miraculous secret. I have never told it to anyone apart from you, 0 beau- 
tiful goddess. When the dissolution of everything takes place, she with- 
draws this world, dancing, with terrible and frightening eyes, destroying? 
the King of [Poetic] Styles.'° Time/Death and energy’’ reside in her, and 
time dissolves in her. She stands between the manifestation of cons- 
ciousness and non-consciousness, she is of the nature of Mahabhairava/ 
of a very frightening nature. When she practices her [transcendental] 
wisdom/when she is absorbed in [transcendental] wisdom, without envy- 
ing the power of speech [of anyone], she is known as Yogeégvari, the ru- 
ler of all Kali rulers. 


However, rather than using the vrttis and linguistic skills as tools, 
this Kali does not appear to need them: she destroys the King of 
Styles and does not envy [anybody’s] power of speech. The image 
suggests that her knowledge is beyond what can be expressed ver- 


I do not comment on particularities of tantric or Aisa Sanskrit here, unless 
they result in problems of interpretation. 


Alternatively: she [holds] a garland of hundreds of millions of parts [which 
form] the manifold egg of Brahma. In both interpretations, emphasis is laid on 
the fact that she holds the world in her hand, to play with. 


Lit. “who makes him dissolve.” However, it is likely that she is visualized as 
trampling on a male figure, as is common in visualisations and iconography. 


The compound vrttirdja could be interpreted in other ways, for instance as the 
King of Existence/Subsistence. However, a passage from the Kubjikamata 
(6.29-33), in which this word also figures, suggests that a vrttirdja possesses 
mastery of poetic and Sastric composition: anena jidtamatrena pratyayan ku- 
rute bahiin | vrttiraja vardrohe nivesya cakramadhyatah || vrttihinas tatas tatra 
kavyakarta na samSayah | cakramadhye ca saficintya susuklam ca paraparam || 
pustakavyagrahastam ca jii@namudradharam tathd | sphatikenaksasitrena sar- 
vabharanabhiasitam || ... udgiranti{m] mahaughena Sastrakotir anekaSah | evam 
dhyanasamavistah saksad vagisvaro bhavet ||. For the place and importance of 
the four vrttis in the context of drama, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1995. It is also 
possible that both meanings are intended: being beyond what can be express- 
ed, she tramples on the King of Styles, and representing Time and Death, she 
crushes the King of Existence. 


The word kala can be interpreted in several ways in tantric contexts and it 
may also be used here to achieve a certain poetic effect. Apart from “energy” 
it could also denote “limited power to act” or “principle(s) constituting the 
universe” etc., see the entry kala in TAK IL. 
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bally, and her performance cannot be controlled by the prescribed 
rules. 


While it may be forced to see allusions to aesthetic experience 
and theatre in the descriptions of various dancing Kalis,’* it may be 
of some interest to point out the existence of a so-called “Dancer- 
Goddess”: NatteSvari'? or Natyesvari. At least three saiva sources 
mention this goddess,'* whose name appears alternatively as Natte- 
$vart (JY chapter 4.64), Natesvarl (Agnipurdna 1.50.32b) and Na- 
tyeSvart_ (Pratisthdlaksanasdrasamuccaya 6.171).'° The earliest 
source, the JY, clearly names her Nattesvari'® and describes her as 
a dancing goddess dominating the cycle of withdrawal (samhdra- 
cakra) and wearing bone ornaments or being skeleton-like (karan- 
kini). The other two sources first identify her with Camunda (ru- 
dra-camunda), suggesting that she has this name because she holds 
severed heads (siras/munda); but they also give her the name Na- 
teSvarl or Nrtyati, apparently because she also holds a damaru 
drum.” In all these sources, she seems to be the female equivalent 


2 One of them may still be worth mentioning, for it uses the word rasa, al- 
though it is possible that no allusion to the term rasa describing aesthetic ex- 
perience is meant: kali karala kalanapratrpta cakraksayakaramahograriipd || 
narttanti_ sarvagrasanodbhatakst ksiba paranandarasdsavena | (JY 2.5.15cd- 
16ab).“The terrible Kali has been satisfied by seizing (kal-) [the world], has 
the very fierce form of the destruction of the multitude [of the world]/of the 
wheel [of time/of deities] (cakra), she is dancing with eyes eager to devour the 
universe and drunken with the nectar (rasa) of supreme joy.” As suggested by 
Lyne Bansat-Boudon (personal communication), both meaning of rasa may 
be used here: intoxicating liquor and aesthetic enjoyment; similarly to Para- 
marthasdra (henceforth PS) 79-80 (for which see BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRI- 
PATHI 2011, pp. 265-270). 


The word natta- seems to come from Middle Indic natta-, which can be deriv- 
ed from nata, nrtya or natya, cf. the entry natta- in the Paia-sadda-mahanna- 
vo (SHETH 1928). Judging from the Sanskrit forms, the last derivation may be 
the most likely. 


These parallels have been pointed out by Olga Serbaeva in her personal notes 
to the e-text of the JY. 

The last of these sources was certainly not available to Abhinavagupta, but it 
includes a close parallel to the Agnipurdna passage. 

evam tava samakhyata namnda nattesvari Siva 4.64.36cd; and the name also 
figures in the colophon. 

‘7 This appears to be the implication in the following verse: sa caivastabhuja 


devi Sirodamarukanvita | tena sa rudracamunda natesvary atha nrtyatt || Agni- 
purdana 1.50.31cd-32ab. 
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of Siva destroying the universe as the Lord of Dance (natesa)."* 


Dancing as an Offering in Pretantric 


and Tantric Worship 


The act of dancing can be part of prescribed Saiva worship, at least 
from the pasupatas onwards. The first passage to prescribe the of- 
fering of dancing is perhaps the well-known Pasupatasitra (hence- 
forth PSu)’” 1.8: “One should serve [the Lord] with the offerings of 
laughing, dancing, making the sound huduk, making obeisance and 
mantra recitations.””” However, such an offering was probably not 
a pasupata oddity for it is also to be found in lay contexts, in the 
Skandapurdna for instance. To cite but one example (26.37), when 
people of Benares worship the gana Nikumbha, they also sing and 
dance, among other things: 


Some did pilgrimage, others undertook fasts, fire rituals, mantra recita- 
tions, yet others, wishing their desire to be fulfilled, performed worship, 
or made offerings,*! yet some others offered songs and dances.” 


18 Let us remark here that while the South Indian bronze image of a gracefully 
dancing Siva has always dominated Western secondary literature, the earliest 
North Indian images of the dancing Siva (from the 6-7" centuries CE) seem 
to be bhairavic forms, carrying perhaps a skull-staff, such as the famous 
image (the west panel of the north entrance) in Elephanta (see e.g. COLLINS 
1988, p. 24 and BURGESS 1871, p. 41). 


The date of this text is uncertain, as is that of its commentator, Kaundinya. 
The latter’s dating, based on scanty evidence, is usally given between 400 and 
600 CE, while the founder of the pasupata movement, LakuliSa, may have liv- 
ed near the beginning of the Christian era (see e.g. HARA 2002, pp. 198-199). 
Inscriptions confirm that pasupatas were actively involved in public religion 
by the fourth century CE (see e.g. RAMESH AND TEWARI 1990, pp. 4ff. and 
21ff.) 


hasitagitanrttahumdumkaranamaskdarajapyopahdarenopatisthet. The odd word 
to be pronounced, which resembles the bull’s cry according to Kaundinya, is 
written in different forms dumdum, humdum, hudum, huduk in various sour- 
ces. For a discussion, see HARA 2002, p. 216 and ACHARYA 2013. 


20 


21 Note that here, upahara clearly seems to refer to offerings, unlike in the PSt 
passage, at least if we follow Kaundinya’s interpretation. Dancing and singing 
is a very commonly cited saiva way of worship from the earliest tantras on- 
wards, see for instance, the way in which various semi-divine beings worship 
Siva in Nisvdsa Mila 1.4-6: kecit stunvanti devegam kecin nrtyanti cégratah | 
kecid gayanti hrstas tu kecit pranatamardhabhih || kecid ramanti gdyanti kecit 
puspam ksipanti ca\ kecid dhyayanti nirata vadyam vadyanti capare || simha- 
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Turning back to pdsupata worship which includes singing and 
dancing, it seems to have been adopted and adapted in sakta tantric 
scriptural sources, such as the Brahmaydamala (henceforth BY) and 
the JY, often in sections concerning the vidydvrata or purvaseva, 
the preliminary observance preceding sddhana proper.”* However, 
occasionally it also pops up in other contexts in which one may not 
expect it to appear, such as in the following passage of the JY 
(2.17.252-8), in which it is integrated into a standard invocation of 
yoginis that does not commonly involve such pdasupata-like ele- 
ments. 


atha melapasamsiddho vidhanam idam arabhet | 


virabhimau”* viravapu[h] smrtim asadya sobhanan* || 


tatpratapaprajaptango paldlipraviparitah | 

stabdhatma devadevesim japet saptasatani tu || 

yavat tavad devadevya Ggacchanti samantatah | 
nanaripadhara bhimad madaghirnitalocana{h|* | 
drst[v]a vamangasambhitam” argham asam prakalpayet | 
datte |’|rghe tah pranrtyanti mahatumulanddinaih* || 
hudukkaradivadyais ca karavaktre krtair api | 

tasam sarddham ato nartte[n] mahatandavayogatah || 


nrttyamanah saGdhakendrah khetalam yanti vegatah | 


30 


tabhih sarddham rajamdanas® tarabhir iva candrama || 


vaset kalpaksayam yavad bahubhogabharavrtah | 
paryante devadevesya dehe nirvanam ety" asau || 


nddam pramuficanti garjante hy utpatanti ca| hasante kilakilayante nityapra- 
muditendriyah |. 


2 cakrur yatras tatha kecid upavasams tathadpare | homam japyam tathaivanye 


pijam canye vararthinah | upaharams tathaivanye gitanrttam tathdpare |. Note 
that the NS (37.29) itself also attests that theatre was considered an offering to 
the gods: in fact, the text claims that they preferred it to garlands and incense 
(cited in BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 57-58). 


23 See e.g. BY 21. 


4 virabhimau conj. : cirabhiimair MS. 


2 §obhanam em. : Sobhanat MS. 


26° ghurnita® em. : °ghiirmita® MS. 
27 yamdnga® conj. : namanga° MS. 


?8 Understand or emend °nddinaih to °nddanaih. 


29 huduk° conj. : huhuk°® MS. 


30 rdjamdGnas em. : rdjapdnas MS. 


31 ety em. : aty MS. 
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The practitioner who is successful in meeting yoginis should undertake 
the following rite. On a ground prescribed for heroes, having the body of 
a hero, he must mentally recite his auspicious [mantras], and having em- 
powered his body by their force, being filled with meat and wine, he 
must paralyse his Self and repeat the mantra of the goddess of gods sev- 
en hundred times, until the divine goddesses arrive from all directions. 
They have different forms, are frightening, with their eyes rolling in in- 
toxication. When he sees them, he should prepare a guest offering of 
blood taken from his left arm. After the offering, they will dance and 
shout loudly all around. He must make sounds such as huduk and the 
like with his hands and mouth; and then he will dance with them, per- 
forming a great tandava dance. The eminent sddhaka, while dancing, 
will suddenly fly up in the sky with them as their lord, shining just like 
the moon with the stars. He will then live till the end of a kalpa with 
them and enjoy multiple pleasures. In the end, he will reach final libera- 
tion in the body of the goddess of the gods. 


The description of worship with dancing, the sound huduk and the 
like clearly echoes PSt 1.8, except that here the practitioner dances 
with the yoginis, who are at the same time the objects of worship. 
Moreover, the dance is required to be performed mahdatandavayo- 
gatah. The term tandava can have a more or less technical or gen- 
eral meaning according to context,*” and here the short description 
does not allow us to determine the intended meaning. It is never- 
theless probable that by this potentially technical precision, the 
dance prescribed is not simply jumping around in joy, but some- 
thing more specific and structured. 


The prescription of this structured or choreographed dance 
stands in contrast with another prescription of dance in the same 
text (albeit in another, independent section). The context of this 
passage is different, for what is prescribed is a unique mudra. As 
this and other mudrds of the JY show, they are not hand gestures 
but more complex performances involving the whole body. Their 
aim is to propitiate the deity, to obtain superhuman effects, and/or 
to induce possession. The mudrda in this case (4.2.407-411) is call- 
ed the Mudra of Dancing (nrttamudrad or nrttani). 


2 It can be used in at least two different meanings: 1) Siva’s fierce dance as op- 
posed to Parvati’s graceful (Jasya) one (e.g. in NS 4.13-16 and Dasariipaka 
1.4, for which see also BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 22 and 285); 2) dance in 
general (nrtta), see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, p. 96 citing Abhinavagupta on NS 
4.268: tandavam iti sarvam nrttam ucyate. 
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atah param pravaksyami nrttani nadma ya smrta | 
mudra sarvarthasampanna sadhakanam mahatmanam || 
unmatta® ca pralapi syad balavat kri{date] punah | 
tSistala -- pravaddhanit** mudresaé samudahrta || 
tusyante devatas tasya desalabhas (?) ca jayate | 
balava[n nr]ttanan kuryat phatkararavayojanam || 
nrttani nama mudraisa sarvalokavasamkari | 
mahamelapasamsiddhau nasty asyah sadrst priye || 
kim anyad va samakhyata vistarena sumadhyame | 
na sa siddhir ihastiti ya na vé naiva sidhyati | 
purvaviryasamayukta sarvakarsakari para || 


I shall now teach you the mudra traditionally called the “dancing one,” 
which has everything an eminent sddhaka may desire. One must be into- 
xicated and babble, play like a child. [...] The deities will be satisfied and 
one shall obtain regions/places (?).3° One must dance like a child and 
shout the sound phar* — this dancing mudra will subjugate everybody. 
There is nothing comparable to it for obtaining an encounter with yogi- 
nis, o my Beloved. What else shall I explain about it in more detail, 0 
Beautiful Goddess? There is no supernatural effect that could not be ob- 
tained with it. This supreme mudrda has the power previously described 
and attracts everybody. 


The dance prescribed is explicitly an unstructured, “child-like” 
one, although it also leads to encounter with yoginis and is consid- 
ered to be an offering, by which the deities will be propitiated. 


The presence of wild, child-like or madman-like dancing on the 


one hand (unmatta above in 4.2.407-411) and that of more con- 
trolled or structured dance offerings on the other (mahdtandava in 


33 


34 


35 


36 


This may be corrupt for unmatto with a Middle Indic -o ending; or perhaps 
the word mudrd mentioned in the previous line attracted the feminine form 
here. 


Cruxes are enclosed by cross signs. 


This compound does not seem common and one feels tempted to conjecture 
something more usual such as dravyalabha (obtaining things), dhanalabha 
(obtaining wealth), dhanyalabha (obtaining grains/corn) or possibly vesalabha 
(gaining entry into someone or something). Alternatively, desalabha could 
stand for upadesalabha (obtaining instruction) or samdvesalabha (obtaining 
possession). If degalabha is retained, it could perhaps also mean ‘obtaining a 
country/countries’, something that may be promised to kings. Finally, it could 
also mean the supernatural power of reaching a place (in an instant), but this 
magical power is not normally expressed in this way. 


Perhaps this is corrupt for the more wide-spread mantric syllable phat. 
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the preceding passage of 2.17.256), which occur in different parts 
of the JY, raises the question as to what kind of dance the pasupata 
version was originally meant to be. 


While the siitras themselves do not help to answer this question, 
Kaundinya does deal with the problem. His text reads: 


And dancing is performed without being attached to the conventions of 
the Natyasastra (ndatyasdstrasamayanabhisvangena), with [various] 
movements: throwing up or down hands and feet, contracting or extend- 
ing them, moving without stopping.*” 


This is also how singing is understood to be performed by Kaundi- 
nya: without attachment to the rules of the Science of music.*® 


However, at this crucial point, there is also an alternative manu- 
script reading concerning the use of the NS: ndtyasastrasamayanu- 
sarena, “according to the rules of the Ndatyasdastra.” This reading 
was adopted by HARA 2002. According to HARA 2002, p. 216, 
even the reading anabhisvangena (in the case of singing) should 
refer to conformity to Sastric prescriptions, which is nevertheless 
doubtful. What anabhisvanga could possibly denote is that dancing 
and singing are performed without applying the rules in a very 
strict manner. 


More light may be shed on the question if Kaundinya’s descrip- 
tion or gloss on nrtta is better understood. HARA 2002 (p. 216) 
takes the upward and other movements (utksepanddi) to denote the 
five types of motion and refers to VaiSesikasitra 1.1.6, whose list 


37 nrttam api ndatyasastrasamaydnabhisvangena hastapadadinam utksepanam 


avaksepanam akuicanam prasdranam calanam anavasthanam. While the four 
elements utksepanam, avaksepanam, akuftcanam, prasdranam must be con- 
strued with ‘hands, feet etc.’, the last two words cannot. I understand them to 
add a more general element of the definition of dance, namely the fact that it 
implies moving without stopping. I thank Prof. Eli Franco for calling my at- 
tention to the problem here, although his understanding is slightly different 
from mine in that he takes anavasthanam to qualify all the other movements. 
Note that the Dasariipaka defines dance itself (nrtta) as being “various ways 
of throwing the limbs” (gdtraviksepa, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 408- 
409). This dance must, of course, conform to rules (cf. NS, cg. 4 and BANSAT- 
BOUDON 1992, p. 40). 


gandharvasastrasamaydanabhisvangena. The term gdndharva(sastra) refers in 
particular to the teaching of the NS on music, see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, pp. 
193ff. 


3° This is cited as 1.1.7 by Hara, but editions of the text commonly number this 
sutra as 1.1.6, including Jambuvijayaji’s edition used by Hara. 


38 
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indeed agrees with Kaundinya’s on the whole. What this betrays is 
not that Natyasastric rules must be applied (as Hara takes it), but 
rather that Kaundinya was not concerned at all with Natyasastric 
conformity here — he allows the devotee’s dance to involve any 
kind of movement. He allows similar freedom for singing, which 
does not conform to Gandharvasastra and can be in Sanskrit or 
Prakrit, of the practitioner’s own composition or someone else’s. 
In fact, he even specifies ad loc. that for the sake of the obser- 
vance, dancing (nrtta) is to be performed together with singing.” 
Thus, unlike in a proper performance, the practitioner here acts as 
singer and dancer at the same time.*! 


From the padsupata’s dance, the dancing mudra and the dancing 
goddesses, the conclusion one can draw is that the dances describ- 
ed do not normally appear to conform to sastric norms. The dance 
of the goddesses is meant to express their total freedom, which is 
not determined by Sastric prescriptions. This “wild dance” is in 
turn probably what is imitated by the dancing devotees, whether 
pdaSupata or sakta, in order to strengthen their identity with the dei- 
ty” and/or to enact possession by them (in the case of the mudrd at 
least). Accordingly, they may involve any kind of movement and 
are compared to the uncontrolled behaviour of children or mad- 
men. However, one may occasionally encounter a more structured 
type of dance when the practitioner invokes yoginis. Dancing with 
yoginis seems to require a more controlled performance — perhaps 
so that the practitioner should remain the controller of these female 
powers, rather than abandon himself to them (and thus become 
their play-thing, pasu). 


40 niyamakdle niyamarthe geyasahakrtam nrttam prayoktavyam. 


41 Unless we assume that he asks someone else to sing for him, which is highly 


unlikely. However, the two may not be performed simultaneously. 
# On this idea in the padsupata case, see HARA 2002, pp. 216ff. 
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2. LIKE AN ACTOR (NATAVAT) 


One Actor Playing Many Roles* 


More relevant to our investigation is the image of the actor (nata), 
who often figures in various comparisons. The most famous one, 
which also brings out several details of the image, is perhaps to be 
found in the Sivasitras (henceforth SS): the Self is an actor, the 
subtle body (puryastaka) is the stage and the sense organs are the 
spectators. As the commentaries further explain, the Self is identi- 
cal with the godhead or consciousness (cit), who enacts a play, 
which is the phenomenal world. The roles he takes up are the limit- 
ed individual subjects. Thus, the image, which is very wide-spread 
in different writings of Kashmirian nondualist Saivism, conve- 
niently explains the way in which one god or one soul becomes 
manifested as many. 


This ontological image takes on an epistemological aspect in 
the writings of the exegetes. For the roles of the actor there, in- 
stead of being aspects of the phenomenal world, are identified with 
various philosophical and theological schools. This is the case in 
Ksemaraja’s Pratyabhijiiahrdaya (henceforth PH) 8, in which the 
roles of the actor/consciousness are identified with the points of 
view of various schools“ from the Carvakas at the lowest level up 
to the Trika at the highest. The image relies on the same idea of re- 
presenting how the One becomes many, but with a different em- 
phasis: the One, which is perfect and omniscient, takes up various, 
imperfect forms which have limited knowledge. Consequently, in 
Ksemaraja’s description, various schools are further identified 
with the various, hierarchically arranged ontological principles or 
tattvas, from buddhi (representing several darsanas) up to Sadasi- 
va (grammarians following Bhartrhari) for non-saiva systems, with 
Saivas being situated above them. 


The idea of placing various religious systems in the hierarchy of 
tattvas seems to come from a scriptural source, as Ksemaraja him- 
self points out. The unidentified citation given by Ksemaraja and 


43 For another usage of the actor analogy, see Lyne Bansat-Boudon’s article in 


this volume, in which she examines Tantraloka (henceforth TA) 1.332 and the 
commentary thereon. 


4 tadbhiimikah sarvadarsanasthitayah. On this passage and its commentary, see 


also BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, p. 160, n. 689. 
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starting with “Buddhists are at the level of intellect (buddhi)” ap- 
pears in slightly different forms in several exegetical works. The 
hierarchy it expresses is, however, the same: Buddhists are at the 
level of the intellect (buddhi), Jains are at the level of the [three] 
material strands of existence (guna), at the top of the gunas are 
the Samkhyas, the Paficaratra is placed at the level of the material 
source of creation (prakrti/avyakta), while the Veda-knowers (per- 
haps covering both Mimamsa and Vedanta) are at the level of Pu- 
rusa.“° While the source is scriptural, seeing these systems as 
Siva’s roles seems to be Ksemaraja’s contribution to the idea. Kse- 
maraja also includes several more systems into his account, which 
is another significant innovation.*’ 


In addition to Siva’s roles being identified with schools, Ksema- 
raja also hints at a further series of identifications between these 
schools and the sets of cognizing subjects (pramatr).** For in Kse- 
maraja’s above account, the Samkhya and (some unidentified) 
others are said to be attached to the level (bhami) of the vijfidnaka- 
subjects who are “inert in gnosis” (SANDERSON 1986, p. 191), and 
are only tainted with the Gnavamala (impurity of believing one’s 
self to be limited). They are one of the (usually) seven groups of 
cognizing subjects (pramatr). The identification of Siva’s roles and 
the seven cognizing subjects is brought out in Ksemaraja’s Span- 
danirnaya 1.1.: 


45 Note that guna or the gunas are not usually included in the standard list of tat- 
tvas, but they do figure among them in some scriptures, see the entry guna in 
TAK II. 


46 The longest version of the quote is in Naresvarapariksdprakdsa ad 3.80: bud- 
dhitattve sthita bauddha gunesu tv arhatah sthitah | gunamirdhni sthitah sam- 
khya avyakte paficaratrikah | sthita vedavidah pumsi... The Isvarapratyabhi- 
jiavivrtivimarsini (henceforth IPVV), vol. III, p. 98, gives only buddhitattve 
sthita bauddha avyakte pdiicaratrikah, while Jayaratha ad TA 6.151 omits the 
Samkhya: buddhitattve sthita bauddha gunesv apy arhatah sthitah | sthita ve- 
davidah pumsi tv avyakte pdficaratrikah ||. On the different conceptions of the 
Self, see also PS 33 (BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 169-173 and 
338-342). 


47 Tn particular the inclusion of Bhartrhari, who does not figure in the scriptural 
version at all, but who is placed very high in Ksemaraja’s hierarchy. On the 
importance of Bhartrhari for Kashmirian nondualist Saivism, see e.g. TOREL- 
LA 2008 and 2013, pp. 465ff. See also a possible reference to Bhartrhari in PS 
27 (in BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI, p. 157, n. 675). 


48 For discussions of the seven pramdtrs, see BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 
2011, pp. 330ff and VASUDEVA 2004, pp. 15 Lff. 
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By his power of absolute freedom, the glorious Great Lord assumes [on 
the subjective level] the cognitive roles of Siva, the Mantramahesvaras, 
the Mantresvaras, the Mantras, the Vijfianakalas, the Pralayakalas and 
the Sakalas[, whereas, on the objective level,] he assumes the roles [of 
the objects that are] made known thereby. (Transl. BANSAT-BOUDON 
AND TRIPATHI 2011, p. 331.) 


A similar idea appears in Ksemaraja’s disciple’s, Yogaraja’s com- 
mentary on Abhinavagupta’s PS.” 


Although it is in Ksemaraja’s works that the epistemological as- 
pect of Siva’s “roles” appears in the foreground, something of this 
shift is perceptible already in Abhinavagupta’s TA 4.29ff. Without 
using the image of Siva as actor, Abhinavagupta speaks of various 
theological and philosophical currents (vaisnavas, veddntins, vai- 
bhasikas) as being at different levels of the cognizing subject (pra- 
matr),° in particular at the double level of pralaydkalas (“those in- 
ert in dissolution”), which comprises prdnapramdtrs (those con- 
ceiving the self as inner breath) and stinyapramdtrs (those conceiv- 
ing the self as void). In the same passage, he also cites the (lost) 
Kamika and points out that the Samkhya, Paficaratra, Buddhists 
and Jains are tainted by limited knowledge (vidya) and passion 
(raga), as well as by niyati. He gives us only a cursory account of 
where different schools are placed in the hierarchy of the universe 
and the cognizing subjects and does not elaborate on the question 
further; this short passage is nevertheless enlightening not only be- 
cause of the placement of rival theories in the scheme of cognizing 
subjects, but also because of the context of this placement. For 
after explaining that all those following a [false, asat] master of 
these rival schools of thought are fettered by Maya, he goes on to 
say that thanks to the practice of right reasoning (sattarkayogena), 
such a person will be led to a true master (sadguru). To support 
this, he cites MGlinivijayottara 1.44, but with a slight alteration. 
The scriptural passage clearly states”! that turning to the right guru 


The hierarchy of schools is expounded in his commentary on Karika 27 (see 
BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 152ff). However, the image of the 
actor appears only elsewhere, in his commentary on Karika 1 and 5 (BANSAT- 
BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 68 and 87ff). 

3° The cognizing subject (pramatr) and the subject of experience (bhoktr) is con- 
sidered to be a knower (jfidtr) in Saivism as well as in other systems, see e.g. 
VASUDEVA 2014, p. 15. 

5! Note that Abhinavagupta cites the full sloka elsewhere (as in 13.202 or 
13.249). 
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is the result of the descent of Rudra’s gakti. But in Abhinavagup- 
ta’s description here, the descent of Rudra’s power happens after 
such a person has already turned to a true guru. Thus, while scrip- 
ture sees the descent of Siva’s power or his divine grace as the 
cause of turning to a Saiva guru for initiation, Abhinavagupta des- 
cribes the path taken toward conversion as motivated primarily by 
reasoning.” 


In this light, the passage preceding the verses about such a con- 
version gains more significance. By describing other religious cur- 
rents in terms of variously limited cognizing subjects, their partial 
legitimacy is recognized by Abhinavagupta. For these limited ways 
of cognition can form a ladder to reach true (aiva) cognition — in 
other words, conversion is possible, and it is possible through right 
argumentation (sattarka), even if one has a different theoretical 
background.™ 


Thus, it is potential conversion that forms the wider context of 
presenting religious currents as cognizing subjects in the TA. And 
conversion also seems to be the wider context of Ksemaraja’s PH 
and Yogaraja’s commentary on the PS, in which similar passages 
are found. For both are short introductory texts, meant to explain 
the saiva doctrine to those who are not yet initiated into its intrica- 


2 The verse starts by saying that such a person is rudrasaktisamdvisto, possess- 


ed by the Power of Rudra. 


3 For the soteriological importance of tarka in the Pratyabhijiia, see RATIE 2013, 


pp. 425ff. 


Abhinavagupta in fact goes even further than this: he claims that the person 
who realizes himself the saiva truth or doctrine through right reasoning is su- 
perior to others and will have also mastered all the sdstras, again thanks to his 
true reasoning. Here, he turns his scriptural source upside down again. For the 
Malinivijayottara describes someone possessed by sakti as suddenly (i.e. mira- 
culously) becoming the master of all sdstras (this is a sign or proof showing 
that he is really possessed); while Abhinavagupta attributes such knowledge 
to right reasoning (sattarka): sa samastam ca Sastrartham sattarkad eva ma- 
nyate (4.44cd). Abhinavagupta and his commentator painstakingly point out 
that when the Mdlinivijayottara says that such knowledge appears “suddenly” 
(akasmdt), it must be understood as a way of saying that ordinary people do 
not see where this knowledge comes from, rather than as really meaning “out 
of the blue.” 
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cies,” therefore both may be used to introduce relative outsiders to 
Saiva thought.” 


Having seen something of the later history of Siva’s or the 
Self’s roles in the works of Pratyabhijfia authors, it may not be ir- 
relevant to look back and identify the possible source of the image 
of the actor in theoretical writings. As pointed out above, the earli- 
est Saiva source for this image, the SS, do not contain any refer- 
ence to theological schools as roles: the Self is the dancer (nartaka) 
or perfected actor (praudhanata, in Bhaskara’s gloss), dancing (nr- 
tyati, in Ksemaraja’s commentary) in a play which is the world (ja- 
ganndatya), on the inner-self as the stage. The satras themselves do 
not mention the roles of this actor-dancer. Ksemaraja does com- 


5 Even if both texts contain arguments whose real understanding requires one to 


read and understand an impressive corpus, as the richly annotated translation 
of BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011 shows. 


5° According to the introductory part of the PH, Ksemaraja offers his work to 


those who are simple-minded, without much Sastric sophistication, but who 
desire the “entering into” Siva, “entering” that the descent of Siva’s Power 
has already started to be bring about (unmisita). (ye sukumadramatayo ’krtati- 
ksnatarkasastraparisramah Saktipdtonmisitapadramesvarasamavesabhilasinah 
...). I understand this reference to "simpletons" (sukumdramatayah) to imply 
that he intends to write for a wider public of little learning or insight and in 
particular for those who have been attracted to saiva theology (through a “‘des- 
cent of Sakti’), but are unable to guide themselves by their own reasoning 
(Abhinavagupta’s sattarka) to discover Saiva doctrine in a spontaneous way, 
and therefore need guidance in the form of an introductory work. The text 
does not intend to convert those who have no inclination toward saivism. But 
it tries to draw into Saivism those who have some interest in it, and in this 
sense its purpose is conversion. The PS does not name its target audience. 
However, being the saiva rewriting of an originally vaisnava work, it does not 
seem unreasonable to assume that the textual transformation was also intend- 
ed to provide a model for the spiritual one, and that conversion was therefore 
one of the desired effects the work was expected to have. (On this work as the 
rewriting of Adisesa’s original, see BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 
7ff.) Let us remark here that even Adisesa’s original could be considered a 
“conversion text” to some extent, for, as noted in BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRI- 
PATHI 2011, p. 4: “one has the feeling that the questions put by the disciple are 
principally framed in terms of Samkhya, whereas the responses of the teacher 
are usually couched in advaitic terms, even though the latter continues to uti- 
lize (in order to make himself better understood?) several Samkhya concepts.” 
A possible conclusion one could draw from this is that the dialogue represents 
the conversion of a Samkhya disciple to nondualist vaisnavism. (Bansat-Bou- 
don in BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, pp. 4-6, considering the text 
more vedantic than vaisnava, concludes rather that it represents a transposi- 
tion of dualism into nondualism.) 
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ment on them but without mentioning the line of reasoning about 
the roles as limited cognizing subjects. Here, he defines the roles 
of the Self as having the forms of the states of being awake etc.*’ 
and thus maintains the image as an ontological one.™ 


It may be difficult to identify the ultimate or earliest source of 
the image of the actor for the self. It is, however, quite possible 
that the idea comes from the Samkhya, just as so many other ele- 
ments in Saiva ontology, in spite of the fact that the Samkhya pre- 
sents it in a dualist system.*? More precisely, the Samkhyakarikds 
speak of the subtle body taking up different forms or incarnations 
as an actor/dancer plays different roles: 


Caused in order to fulfill the aim of the Purusa/Spirit, and through the 
power of Prakrti/Matter, this subtle body (Jingam) [takes up forms] like 
an actor [takes up roles], which inevitably leads to a causal sequence.” 


The idea or the comparison may have come from a yet different 
source. However, the same image is referred to around 700 CE in 
the Bodhicaryavatara (9.66) and it is taken to represent the Sam- 
khya view there. The fact that an outside source, a Buddhist text, 
mentions this image as that of the Samkhya supports the hypothe- 
sis that around 700 CE, this simile was associated with the Sam- 
khya and its arguments. 


The passage of the Bodhicarydvatara summarizes the debate 
between the Samkhya and the Madhyamaka on the individual soul. 


tad evanyena riipena natavat so ’py asasvatah | 
sa evanyasvabhavas ced apiirveyam tadekata || 


[If you argue] it is the same thing taking on a different form, like an ac- 
tor [we reply:] he too would not remain permanent. [If you say] it is the 


37 tajjagaradinanabhimikapraparicam. 


38 Similarly, Mahesvarananda follows this line of interpretation. For more de- 
tails, see Cox 2006, pp. 147 ff and 369ff. 


°° The parallel is remarked in BANSAT-BOUDON AND TRIPATHI 2011, p. 68. It 
must also be noted that the dancer is always female in the Samkhya as oppos- 
ed to the male one in the saiva system, as Prof. Eli Franco pointed out to me 
(personal communication). 


60 purusarthahetukam idam nimittanaimittikaprasangena | prakrter vibhutvayo- 


gan natavad vyavatisthate liigam || (42). The Samkhyakarikds also use the 
image of the female dancer (nartaki) for prakrti in 59, 65 and 66. However, 
this usage cannot be the source of inspiration for the Saiva version. 
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same with different natures [we reply] its uniformity is then unprece- 
dented.°! 


The image of the actor is again used to explain the identity of the 
one and the many, one identity existing behind numerous manifes- 
tations in the course of rebirths. In the argument of the Samkhya, it 
is of course used in the framework of a dualist ontology, to explain 
the identity of the same soul in different rebirths. In this sense, a 
major shift occurs when the image is adopted in the SS, for there 
the Self is also the godhead. 


To turn back again to Saivism, when Abhinavagupta uses the 
image of the actor, although he maintains it as the metaphor of the 
Lord/Self, playing out the (phenomenal) word as the drama, he ela- 
borates on it with very different details. 


sa ca bhramo ndatyatulyasya aparamarthasato ’tyaktasvariipadvastambha- 
nanatakalpena paramesvaraprakdsena pratitigocarikrtasya samsdrasya 
ndyakah sittradharah pradhanabhitah pravartayita itivrtte nayako va, 
yallagnam visvetivrttam Gbhati; tata eva prathamah.” 


And this error [of identifying the body etc. with the subject of experi- 
ence] is [called] the primary one. For the universe (visva), [which can be 
identified with] the story of a play (-itivrttam), manifests itself as de- 
pending on this leading (ndyakah) [error], [just as the story of the play 
depends on] the Siitradhara, who is the main person, being the producer 
and (va) the protagonist (ndyaka) in the story. [In the manner of a Sitra- 
dhara,] this error leads the world of transmigration (samsdrasya), com- 
parable to a play that is not ultimately true and which is made to be per- 
ceptible through the manifestation of the Supreme Lord, who is like an 
actor (-natakalpena) firmly relying on his nature he does not abandon.” 


61 JT follow the interpretation of Prajfiakara’s Tikd as edited by LA VALLEE POUS- 
SIN 1898 (p. 300), which agrees with Prof. Eli Franco's suggestions (personal 
communication). For a different understanding, cf. CROSBY-SKILTON 1996, p. 
121: If you argue: it is the same thing taking on a different guise, like an actor. 
He too does not remain constant. The one thing has different natures. [We res- 
pond that] It has an unprecedented kind of uniformity. 


6 IPVV, vol. III, p. 244. 


6 See RATIE 2011, p. 559: “Et cette illusion (bhrama) [consistant a identifier le 
corps, etc. avec le sujet] est ‘premiére’ [selon Utpaladeva] parce que cette in- 
trigue [théatrale] (itivrtta) qu’est univers (visva) se manifeste en reposant 
[nécessairement] sur le ‘ndyaka’ — c’est-a-dire le directeur de la troupe (siitra- 
dhara) qui, [parce qu’il en est le membre] le plus important, est celui qui met 
en branle l’action, ou le personnage principal de |’intrigue — du cycle des re- 
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The main point here is not the Lord/Self taking up roles and thus 
appearing in different ways, although this image is also present in 
the comparison of the Lord to the actor (natakalpena). The Sutra- 
dhara, who is both the “impeller” or producer and the protagonist, 
personifies the error of identifying the self with what it is not. It is 
thus this error that is responsible for our perception of multiplicity 
in the world, for the Lord/actor does not abandon his nature even 
as he plays multiple roles. By introducing the Sutradhara as Error 
personified here, Abhinavagupta keeps the original idea of the 
Soul/Lord taking up different roles or manifestations, but puts it in 
an epistemological perspective. 


To summarize the changes this allegory of the actor/dancer un- 
dergoes in the course of several centuries, without positing a linear 
chronological development: 


1. The Samkhya uses the image of the actor as standing for the 
subtle body, which takes up various roles, i.e. various rein- 
carnations. The image is used to express how the one be- 
comes many, in a dualist system, and it is known as such by 
Buddhist opponents. 


2. The SS take over the image, again to explain the transforma- 
tion of one into many; but it is put in a nondualist context, in 
which the Self, identified with the godhead, takes up various 
manifestations, including the phenomenal world. 


3. The philosophical tradition, notably Abhinavagupta, points 
out that the Supreme Self as the universal subject identical 
with the godhead manifests itself, with various degrees of li- 
mitation, as various cognizing subjects (pramatr). These li- 
mited cognizing subjects are in turn identified with various 
rival religious currents and their doctrines. This is done in a 
context that suggests that one can climb up this hierarchy of 
subjects and reach full understanding of the ultimate (saiva) 
truth. This implies, as is explicitly stated, that conversion to 
Saivism through reasoning is possible. 


4. Ksemaraja synthesizes the image of the SS with the theory of 
the cognizing subjects. He describes the Self/godhead as tak- 


naissances (samsdra), lequel, semblable a une piéce de théatre (ndtya), devient 
objet de cognition [alors qu’il n’est] pas réel au sens ultime, grace a la mani- 
festation du Seigneur Supréme (paramesvara) semblable a un acteur (nata) 
qui ne cesse pas de reposer dans sa nature propre [tout en interprétant tel ou 
tel rdle].” 
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ing up roles in the form of these cognizing subjects, which 
are in turn identified with schools of religious thought. Thus, 
all religious currents and philosophies are seen as lower ma- 
nifestations of this divine Self. The context of this inclusivis- 
tic image remains potential conversion and emphasis is laid 
on the epistemological rather than the ontological problem 
the example of the actor represents. 


5. | Abhinavagupta himself also introduces an important innova- 
tion in the allegory: in addition to the Supreme Lord as actor 
(nata), he describes the Sutradhara as personifying the main 
error of the cognizing subject. The Sutradhara both partici- 
pates in the play as the protagonist and directs or produces it, 
just as this fundamental error of cognition both participates 
in and puts into motion the world of transmigration. In this 
way, Abhinavagupta’s elaboration provides an epistemic 
perspective while keeping the heritage of the SS. 


This outline may well lack many important details and does not by 
any means have the ambition to write the full history of this image. 
It may, however, identify some significant changes, no matter how 
roughly, and provides a starting point to examine the occurrence of 
the image in Saiva scriptural sources available to the Kashmirian 
exegetes. 


The Actor Image in Scriptural Sources 


An early text (7"-9" cent. CE) in which several occurrences of the 
image can be found is the BY. This sakta text of the yogini cult 
evokes the image of the actor to prescribe the way in which the 
practitioner must see himself. It insists in each case on non-duality 
— but this non-duality, as pointed out by SANDERSON 1992, p. 306 
and as I have shown elsewhere (TORZSOK 2013), refers to nondual 
practice, i.e. the non-distinction between what is pure and impure 
from the point of view of orthopraxy, and not to ontological non- 
duality. 

evam jfatva parddvaitam samstha{h] syat sacardcaram | 

sddhako [’|nilavad yatha kridann api na lipyate ||" 
aSucitvena devesi yatharka(h] padmabodhane | 
sarvatattvakrtatmd vai sa prapaficakrtaspada | 


64 My conjectures. The MS reads sadhako nilavadyandha kridannapi na lipyate. 
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natavat pasya -m- atmanam sarvabhaksah krtantavat | 

tkharave -- yasvato+ yukta[h| kamabhoktrtvalaksanah || 

samsakto ’pi na kami sya[’] yatha bhano[r] didhitayah® | 
Sapanugrahakarttasau sarvaisvaryapravarttakah || 

bhuktva tu vipulan bhogan etad vai tasya laksanam | (71.95-99ab) 


Knowing in this way the world to have this supreme nonduality,” the 
practitioner must be established [in this nonduality]. Just like the wind, 
he is not tainted by impurity even if he is playing, just as the sun is not 
tainted when it wakes up the lotuses. His self being made of all the levels 
of the universe, having the visible universe as his abode, he must see 
himself as an actor, while consuming everything like death. Even if he is 
attached [to things] and enjoys the objects of his desires (kKamabhoktrtva- 
laksanah), he will not covet anything, just as the rays of the sun [have no 
attachment to what they touch]. He will bestow his curse or grace and 
accomplish all acts of power, enjoying multiple pleasures — these will be 
his traits. 


The image of the actor is employed to explain the practitioner’s 
(ritually) nondualist attitude, which is prescribed in almost every 
chapter of this text. Although he is required to manipulate and con- 
sume impure substances, he must not be disgusted or feel impure. 
He must see himself as an actor in the sense that his real self is out- 
side the reality of the play, which is the world. The same idea is 
expressed when he is compared to the sun or the rays of the sun 
and the wind: they can touch anything without being soiled. 


This actor image is rather different from that of the Samkhya. It 
does not intend to explain the dichotomy of the one and the many 
(as when one actor takes up several roles), but the detachment of 
the self. In this sense, it is perhaps closest to Abhinavagupta’s ex- 
ample involving the Sitradhara and emphasizing that the actor/Self 
is both inside and outside the play/the multiplicity of the world, 
even if the BY does not describe the godhead but the individual 


6 The MS reads didhitayah, which is unmetrical. 


6° Minor corrections I have made to the text are put between square brackets. 


67 This translation attempts to follow the grammatical structure. It is, however, 


also possible that sacardcaram is not the object of jfidtva, but is corrupt for or 
to be understood as a locative (“he should be established in the world knowing 
supreme nonduality in this way”). The word sa- can also be the pronoun or 
the prefix to cardcara. The word samsthah is probably understood in a com- 
pound with parddvaita- (i.e. parddvaita- is to be read twice, once as the object 
of jfatva, once in compound with samsthah). 
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and does not imply or require an underlying nondualist ontology. 
Similarly, ritual nondualism is referred to in another occurrence 
(83.169) of the actor simile: 


advaitabhavasampannah sarvabhaksa{[h] krtantavat | 
natavat pasya bhavena atma vai sadhakesvarah || 


Endowed with non-duality and consuming everything like death, the 
eminent practitioner must see himself with the help of his imagination as 
an actor.® 


Although the image itself is different from the actor of the Sam- 
khya, it echoes to some extent the Samkhya idea of the self/Purusa 
as uninvolved witness (sdksin),° who does not actively take part in 
any action, and is therefore never tainted. However, a major differ- 
ence is that the BY’s self actually participates in the action, and in 
spite of that, remains outside it. In this way, the Self as subject is 
active but without being involved in action, in a way similar to 
Abhinavagupta’s conception.”° 


The closest early parallel to this view is then not found in the 
Samkhya, but rather in the PSt (5.20), which insist on the fact that 
the perfected yogin is not tainted by any karman or sin: siddhayogi 


68 J understand pagya as an imperative standing for the third person singular, or 


rather that the second and third persons are used alternatively in the prescrip- 
tion, which is meant for the sadhaka. It is also possible that pasya stands for 
drstva. 


6 The idea certainly belongs to a kind of pan-Indian heritage or what TORELLA 


1999 calls Samkhya as samdnyasastra; Torella mentions on the first page of 
his paper that the paradigm of spirit-consciousness-inactivity as opposed to 
matter-unconsciousness-productivity is wide-spread throughout Indian civili- 
zation. VASUDEVA 2014, p. 10 also mentions that what appears like a borrow- 
ing from the Samkhya in Saivism may often come from other schools which 
assimilated Samkhya tenets in their own way. It must also be mentioned that 
Samkhya itself appears in different forms and what appears in tantric sources 
may well be closer to various versions of what is called epic Samkhya, which 
is often theistic. On the problem of epic Samkhya, a discussion of which is be- 
yond the scope of the present study, see for instance BROCKINGTON 1999, who 
also points out that some tenets we consider to belong to the Samkhya may 
have been common currency already by the epic period (BROCKINGTON 1999, 
p. 489). Brockington 1999, p. 485 also mentions that in the Moksadharma the 
perceiving self is not the real doer and enjoyer but simply the pure witness- 
consciousness. 


7 For the experiencer as an active entity in Abhinavagupta’s works, see VASU- 


DEVA 2014. For an analysis of Abhinavagupta’s conception of the actor, who 
is a “receptacle” (patra), see BANSAT-BOUDON 1992, p. 150 and 430. 
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na lipyate karmand pdatakena va. This line in turn is also echoed in 
the Skandapurdna (52.24), which has a wording rather similar to 
the BY’s (concerning the sddhaka who is not tainted even if he is 
playing): yogi tu sarvapapani kurvann api na lipyate (“the yogin is 
not tainted, even if he commits all kinds of sin’). 

Another scriptural occurrence, from the JY (1.30.19), also 
seems to stress “detachment in action” of the actor-self, even if in 
this case, the actor is said to be the “world” (jagat). It is less clear 
what theoretical implications are suggested, for after identifying 
the world with the actor and the stage with one’s own nature, the 
rest of the image elaborates on the theatrical aspect. But it may not 
be too far-fetched to assume that, in addition to the actor’s detach- 
ment, it stresses the multiplicity of the phenomenal world, which is 
probably understood as the play with various sentiments. Whatever 
is the case, the verse is unique in that it makes use of aesthetic 
terms, such as vrtti, bhava and rasa. 


svabhavarangamadhye tu nrtyate natavaj jagat | 
vrttitraya[m] samalambya nanabhavarasdsrayaih || 


The world dances like an actor on the stage, which is its nature, resorting 
to the three styles of composition and making use of the various feelings 
and dominant sentiments. 


Such technical terms can also be found elsewhere, for instance the 
word vibhava (“stimulants” which contribute to creating a particu- 
lar aesthetic reaction)’! in the following passage, taken from the 
lost Trisirobhairava. Here, however, the purpose of the demonstra- 
tion is clearly to show the freedom of the enlightened actor-self in 
his play and suggests a nondualist conception of the self, which is 
identical with the godhead. In this light, it is possible that the 
above verse is also intended to stress the same freedom, in which 
case both citations would imply an underlying nondualist concep- 
tion, whereby the enlightened Self is the omnipotent godhead play- 
ing at will. This enlightened and free actor-Self is contrasted below 
with the limited Self that does not recognize his identity with the 
godhead:” 


7! For more on vibhdva, translated into French as “déterminants,” see BANSAT- 
BOUDON 1992, pp. 111-114. 

7 The passage is cited by Jayaratha ad TA 1.136. The source, the lost Trisiro- 
bhairava, was probably a Trika scripture prescribing the worship of a three- 
headed Bhairava. See TAK III at trika citing Sanderson. 
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anyatha svalpabodhas tu tantubhih kitavad yatha | 
malatantusamariidhah kridate dehapaiijare || 
samyagbuddhas tu vijfieyah .......c.e | 

nandakarair vibhavais ca bhramyate natavad yathd | 
svabuddhibhavarahitam icchaksemabahiskrtam | 


Otherwise, if one has little awareness, one plays in the cage of the body, 
locked up by one’s [own] impurity, just like a silkworm, which is locked 
[in its cocoon] by its [own] silk threads.”* But one who has right aware- 
ness whirls around like a dancer, with his various forms and conditions, 
without [being limited by] the [false] creations of his own mind, and be- 
ing beyond volition or happiness. 


In addition to emphasizing freedom, the passage also brings out the 
detachment of the Self by saying that he is beyond volition and 
happiness. In doing so, it presents this Self in a way similar to the 
BY’s, albeit the detachment is described not from purity and impu- 
rity but from the act of attachment itself, since this divine Self is 
self-sufficient, being as it is the only truly existing entity. 


3. “DRAMATIZED” OBSERVANCES 


As pointed out above, the PSt already speak of the yogin as some- 
one who is not tainted by any act or sin. This is an important state- 
ment, for several of the padsupata observances involve contact with 
impure substances or impure acts. In this context, a later pasupata 
text, the Ganakarikatika (1.7, p. 57), prescribes that the performer 
of the pasupata observance must see himself as an actor, surround- 
ed by other people as his public. 


3 It is not possible to retrace the development of the well-known example of the 


silk-worm. Two texts, however, should be mentioned here. The Santiparvan 
of the Mahabharata may have the earliest two occurrences (12.2924-5b and 
12.316.28) of this image. In both occurrences, the self locks itself in its own 
construction like a silk-worm, but in one case the threads represent gunas (ko- 
Sakaro yathatmanam kitah samanurundhati | sittratantugunair nityam tatha- 
yam aguno gunaih || dvamdvam eti ca nirdvamdvas tasu tasv iha yonisu |) and 
in the other, they represent ignorance (samvestyamadnam bahubhir mohatantu- 
bhir Gtmajaih | koSakaravad Gtmanam vestayan navabudhyase ||). Surprisingly, 
when the image appears in the Svacchandatantra (10.361), it is used to de- 
monstrate that one cannot liberate one’s self, so hard is the cocoon one has 
created that Siva’s intervention is needed to remove it (kosakdro yathd kita at- 
mdanam vestayed drdham | na codvestayitum Sakta Gtmanam sa punar yathd ||). 
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evam prathamavasthayam vidhim anusthadya yada khalu praptajianah 
praksinakalusah krtabhyanujiias ca bhavati tadavasthantaram gatva ran- 
gavad avasthitesu janesu madhye natavad avasthito vivecya vivecya kra- 
thandadini kurydt. 


In this way, after performing what is prescribed in the first stage [of his 
observance], when he has obtained [pasupata] knowledge [from his 
master] and his sins have been destroyed, after getting the authorisation 
[of his master], he should proceed to the next stage [of his observance]: 
in the middle of people around him, as if he were an actor on stage, gra- 
dually separating [himself from them],” he should snore etc. 


Acting concerns the famous second stage of the pasupata obser- 
vance, in which the pdasupata behaves in an uncivilized way or 
“like a demon” (pretavat): snoring (PSt 3.12ff), pretending he is 
limp, making gestures of love (or perhaps sexual gestures), thus 
provoking slander and curse. In this way, he transfers the fruitions 
of his bad karma to passers-by and takes their good karmas. While 
doing so, however, he must remain detached: he must, according to 
the above passage, behave like an actor and provoke disgust in 
people as if he was acting in a play. 


The pdsupatas were probably the first faivas who “acted” in 
their observance. They thus started a tradition of observances 
which involved a theatrical aspect or at least required the practitio- 
ner to disguise himself and play a role. He was always meant to do 
so in front of people surrounding him, in front of passers-by, he 
thus also demarked himself from society. The padsupatas played to 
be repulsive in order to provoke an exchange of karma; but later 
tantrics appear to do role-playing rather in order to assimilate 
themselves to their deity. This imitation of the deity must of course 
be distinguished from other important techniques or ways of iden- 
tification, such as ritual transformation of the body with mantras 
(nyasa/sakalikarana), possession (Gvesa) and complete merging 
into the god (at the time of final release, moksa). 


There seem to be three particular roles prescribed in such ritual 
imitations: the goddess (devi), the god of love (kama) and the mad- 
man (unmatta). These three are listed as three alternative vows in a 
passage of the JY (1.47.10cd-15ab), which gives a set of general 
rules to follow when impersonating a deity or a madman. In all 


™ My understanding of vivecya vivecya is tentative. 
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three cases, the disguised practitioner must behave in an uncon- 
trolled manner and decorate himself excessively, like a woman.” 


devivratadharo mantri nitya[m] nepathyakadisu | 
unmattako [’]tha’® §rigari capavratadharo [’|thava | 
gitalapavilasadhyo nandvarnoparaiijitah || 
vicitrambaramaladhyo malahastadyanekadhrk | 
gramacatvararathydsu prabhramet tvaritah sada || 

gayan hasan pathan -- odam nrttam™ valgan suharsitah” | 
{vintryaurthy} dropitakaras }tadistakahtkarah sada || 
samarafjitavaktras ca raktasiitrangandsadhrk” | 

+ visanavasavat cchannaprakosthodantakarnikah || 
svabhavasthas caran mauni kvacid bhadvam samasrayet | 


The master of mantras may observe the Goddess-vow, the Madman(- 
like) vow or the vow of the Bow-[Carrying Kama], in which he is in 
love,°*° 
sing, babble and play around a lot, wear various colours, adorn himself 
with coloured clothes and garlands and hold a garland and several other 
attributes in his hands. He should always wander around quickly in vil- 
lages, crossroads and main roads (or: at crossroads and on main roads of 


always in a costume (nepathyaka-) and other [insignia]. He must 


villages), singing, laughing, reciting texts, [...] dancing, and bouncing 
very happily. [...]8! With his face coloured, he should look like a beauti- 
ful woman wearing a red thread [as decoration?]. He must have earrings 


7% Tt is possible that the prescription here describes only the first one, the devi- 
vrata. However, while one verse enjoins that one must be like a woman, the 
rest appears more appropriate for the other vows. Therefore, I understand 
these verses to describe the three vratas in a general and not necessarily syste- 
matic way. Subsequently, each of the vratas is described separately. 


7 The MS reads sa for tha. 
7 The MS reading nrttam is probably to be emended to nrtyan. 


78 The MS has svaharsitah for suharsitah. 


™ Perhaps to be understood/emended to raktasiitro [’]. The word sadrk appears 


in the MS as Sadrk. 


I understand the compound cdpavratadharo to stand for cdpadhara-vrata- 
dharo. The compound and the adjective srigdari suggest that Kama is to be 
imitated here, for which there is indeed a prescription elsewhere, as will be 
shown. 


80 


81 The beginning of the line is corrupt and does not seem to yield sense as it 


stands, except that hand-held attributes are prescribed. The second compound 
may be corrupt for sastrastakakarah “holding eight weapons in the hand” as 
in JY 1.15.86c: sastrastakakara devyah. There may be, however, some techni- 
cal difficulties in carrying out this prescription with only two hands. 
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reaching down to his forearms [covered with...],°° and observe his vow 


while staying in his own natural state or sometimes he may resort to 
[another] state. 


The Goddess Vow 


The detailed description of the goddess vow referred to above can 
be found under the heading of Camunda Vow (cdmundavrata), in 
which the practitioner dresses up and behaves like the terrifying 
goddess (Yoginisamcdra as transmitted in the JY 3.31.36cd-42ab, 
edited by Sanderson). 
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tatas cared vratavaram trisastikulasambhavam || 
bhairavam va mahabhage camundavratam eva ca | 
krsnambaradharo nityam krsnagandhanulepanam || 
krsnamdlavalambi ca karndlankarabhasitah | 
valayabharanopetam niipuradhvanibhiisitam || 
raktambaro raktapddo divyastririipadharinah | 
pracchanne nirjane dese mauni vidyavratam caret \| 
masam ekam caren mantri dvadasam va mahdavratam | 
masena tu mahayogt yoginyah pasyatecchaya || 

tair vrtam tu carum krtvé trailokye vicaret ksandt | 
sarvajnah sarvakartta ca srstisamharakarakah || 
yogininam pade devi hartta kartta ca jayate | 


He must then observe the excellent vow of the 63 families also called 
Bhairava vow and the Camunda vow, o Fortunate One. [First the latter is 
described:]* he must always wear black clothes and fragrant paste of 
black colour, with a black garland and decorated with earrings. He must 
have bracelets and [other] ornaments and jingling anklets. Dressed in 


The text seems to be corrupt here and I cannot propose any convincing con- 
jecture. The first word of the compound is visana or visana, which, provided 
the word is not entirely corrupt, would imply that the practitioner must wear a 
horn or a horn-like object. 


I understand that only two observances are described in this chapter of the 
text: first the Camundavrata (given here), and then the Bhairavavrata (also 
called Trisastikula- or Kapala-vrata). SANDERSON 2009, p. 134, understands 
that the Bhairava-vrata and the Trisastikula-vrata are two different observ- 
ances, and that the practitioner can choose between altogether three vratas. 
Since only two are described in the subsequent passage, I understand the va 
above to refer to alternative names of the same observance; and since the Ca- 
munda-vrata is connected with a ca, I understand that both vratas must be per- 
formed. 
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red, with red feet, having the form of a divine woman, he must perform 
his preliminary observance in a secret, solitary place. The master of 
mantras should perform [this] Great Observance for one or for twelve 
months.™ After a month, the great yogi shall see the yoginis if he wishes. 
Accompanied by them, he should make a rice offering [including the 
mingled sexual fluids] and wander in the three worlds in a second. He 
will become omniscient and omnipotent, performing creation and des- 
truction. He will become the creator and the destroyer, o goddess, in the 
realm of yoginis. 


The prescription hesitates between prescribing the imitation of the 
terrifying black goddess or that of a beautiful, divine woman with 
red ornaments.* In any case, the observance is called a vidydvrata, 
which is the preliminary observance commonly prescribed before 
the invocation of yoginis. 


The Observance of Kama 


Similarly, pretending to be Kama is also part of the vidyavratas. I 
take the following vrata, which occurs in Siddhayogesvarimata 
(henceforth SYM)10.6cd-8, to be the same as the srigdari cdpavra- 
ta, lit. “the amourous observance of the bow” mentioned above in 
the JY, for the expression seems to suggest that Kama must be imi- 
tated. 


dhanurdhara{h] Sarams caiva paiica dikpdlavat tatah || 
raktena bhasmanda snato raktayajiopavitinah | 
raktapuspadharo dhiman hasantoccair japet tatah || 
Saram ekam kare grhya mauni tneyatt® paribhramet | 
vratam brahmasirasyaita[t] siddhidam parikirtitam | 


84 Tt is also possible to understand that the Camunda-vrata should be performed 


for one month and that the Mahavrata (as a different observance, implying as- 
similation to Bhairava) is an alternative, but one which must be done for 
twelve months. 


85 Let us note here that other sGkta texts also prescribe that the practitioner 


should or can dress up as a woman. See e.g. DevipajicaSatika 5.54: strivesa- 
dhari bhitvadsau nagnavaso mahamatih | nirvikalpah prasanndtma pijakarma- 
visdradah. 

86 Perhaps one should understand maunineyat as a verb, some kind of irregular 
optative of a denominative from mauna or mauni — but this solution is highly 
conjectural. 
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The practitioner should hold a bow and five arrows [and remain vigi- 
lant?] like a guardian of a direction.*” He must be bathed in red ashes 
and should have a red sacred thread. Holding red flowers, the wise one 
should recite the mantras laughing loudly. Taking one arrow in his hand, 
he should remain silent [...] and wander about. This is the observance of 
the Brahma Head [a protection mantra], which is said to bestow success. 


Although Kama is not named here either, the prescription of the 
bow and the five arrows together with the red colour clearly imply 
the imitation of Kama. Just as the goddess vow, this observance is 
also part of the vidydvrata series, or preliminary mantra propitia- 
tion. 


The Madman(-Like) Observance 


This vrata, unlike the previous ones, goes back directly to a pdasu- 
pata prescription. In PSi 4.6, the practitioner is required to remain 
alone and act like a madman in the world or towards people (un- 
mattavad eko vicareta loke). The commentator explains that it is 
again performed in order to mislead people about the real identity 
of the performer. 


The same vrata is also said to have been practiced by lakulas as 
pointed out in SANDERSON 2006, p. 209. Abhinavagupta mentions 
in his commentary on NS 12.85 that it existed for /@kulas, in the 
so-called “stage of the highest yogi.” A similar vidydvrata, under 
the name of ganavrata, but still with the prescription to behave like 
a madman, is also found in the earliest tantra, the Nisvdsa.”’ Subse- 
quently, it becomes recurrent in sakta tantras, often echoing the 
PSt and their commentary,” as in the following passage of the BY 


87 Tt is not clear to me what this comparison to a guardian of a direction implies. 


Since the practitioner takes on the appearance of Kama, it is unlikely (but not 
impossible) that he should look menacing (like a guardian of a direction). 


88 laukikapariksakanam sammohandartham uktam unmattavad iti. 


89 paramayogyavasthayam lakuladarSanapratipannaéndm unmattavratam apy 


asti. Cited in SANDERSON 2006, p. 209. 


°° nrtyate gdyate caiva unmatto hasate bruvan I bhasmangi ciravdsas§ ca gana- 


vratam idam smrtam | (Nisvadsaguhya 3.32cd-33ab). Note that the Nisvasagu- 
hya also has an observance in which one must be disguised as a woman, as in 
the devivrata: gdyate nrtyate japi strirupt valabhisitah (3.35cd). 


Cf. Kaundinya on PSt 4.6 (tato vaktavyam mahesvaro ‘ham kaumaro *ham iti) 


with verse 20 above. Parallel identified in Kiss forthcoming, p. 30. 
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(21.18cd-27).”* As Kiss points out, the aim here is nevertheless 
very different compared to the pdsupata version, for this prescrip- 
tion “seems to concentrate on the gradual adoption of non-conven- 
tional practices (nirdcara), which prepares the Sadhaka for the ex- 
treme rituals to be performed after this introductory test period” 
(Kiss forthcoming, p. 33). 


92 


nagnariipo bhaven nityam muktakeSsas tathaiva ca || 
rudate hasate caiva kvacid geyam udirayet | 

kvacin nrtyam kvacid valgam kvacid dhavati sadhakah | 
brahmaham visnuriipo ’ham isvaro ’ham braviti ca | 
devah praptakarasmakam kinkaratvam samagatah || 
airavate samdariidha indro ’ham pasya mam bravit | 
indrani mama bhdarya ca $vano ’ham siikaram hy aham || 
aSvamiirddho hy aham caiva ghotavigrahakam tathd | 
rathyayam Sayanam kurydd uttisted dhavate ti ca || 
yagasthanam na langheta pijjayen manasapi va | 
miitrena vandayet samdhyam kvacin mirdhni tu praksipet || 
striyo drstva namaskrtya mata ca bhaginiti ca | 

evam sambhdsayen mantri krosanam tu na karayet \| 
bhramanam tu tathaiveha ahnikan tu tathaiva hi | 
bhojanam tu diva naiva unmatto ’pi samacaret || 
mastake tu tilam ksipya yitkam krtva tu bhaksayet | 
saSabdam marayed vatha lokasammohanam prati || 
unmattakam mahddevi evam samcarya sadhakah | 
nanarupabhi cestabhir yoginam tu hitavaham || 


He should always be naked, his hair unbound. He weeps, he laughs, 
sometimes he bursts out in song. Sometimes the Sadhaka dances, some- 
times he jumps up, sometimes he runs [away]. He states, “I am Brahma! 
I am Visnu! I am Ivara! The gods are in my hands! They have become 
my servants! Look at me — I am Indra, mounted on [his elephant] Aira- 
vata!”, he says. “Indrani is my wife!”. And, “I am a dog! I am a pig! I 
am horse-headed [?] and my body is that of a horse!”. He should lie 
down on the road, then get up and run. He should not set foot on the site 
of pantheon-worship (yagasthana) and should not perform worship, not 
even mentally. He should salute the junctions of the day (samdhya) by 
[offering his own] urine. He should sometimes pour some of it on his 
head. When seeing women, he should greet them thus: “Mother! Sis- 
ter!”. This is how the Mantrin should engage in conversation. He should 
not abuse [them]. Roaming (bhramana) is [to be performed] in the same 


Edition and translation of this passage are taken from Kiss forthcoming. 
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way in this case (iha) [as taught above], as [is the sequence of] the daily 
rituals (G@hnika). He should not eat in the daytime, even though [he be- 
haves like] a madman. He should throw sesamum seeds on his head and, 
pretending that they are (krtva) lice, he should eat them. Or he should 
kill [the “lice’”] with a big fuss in order to delude people. The Sadhaka 
should, O Mahadevi, pursue the Madman-like [observance] (unmattaka) 
thus, with different patterns of behaviour. This is for the benefit of yo- 
gins. 


In this vrata, “acting” is described much more vividly than in the 
observances of the Goddess and Kama. There is also a more detail- 
ed and elaborate version of this vrata in the JY (3.38.167cd-173cd) 
which brings out the theatrical aspect of the observance: 
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94 


95 


96 


97 


atha vonmattakam karyam vratam paramasobhanam || 
asatyul[l|Gpalapi syad yena kena’? cid +atah? | 

digambaro muktakeso sarvabhakso hy alolupah || 

ksanam hase’ ksanam gaye’ ksanam rode’ ksanam ratet | 
ksanam plavet ksanam nartte’ ksanam dhave’ ksanam lalet || 
ksanam Santam ksanam viram ksanam™ bibhatsavad” bhavet | 
ksanam raudrarasdavastho ksanam eva bhayanakanm || 
ksanam Srngarinam devi ksanam hasyaikatatparah | 

ksanam adbhutasamrii dho ksanam karunyam Gsthitah || 
nandrasasamavisto nanabhavasamasthitah | 
nanavilasasamyukto nandgitaravakulah || 
rathydpatitanirmdlyam Savanirmdalyam eva va | 

dharayet satatam dehe sphutec ca bahubhdsaya || 


Or he should perform the madman-like observance, which is particularly 
auspicious. He should babble lies [...]°° naked, with his hair undone, eat- 
ing everything and not desiring anything, he must laugh for a second, 
then sing then cry and howl. One moment he must leap around, then 
dance, run or play around. For a moment he must resort to the [aesthetic 
experience of the] sentiment of tranquility,” then to the heroic one, to 


The MS reads keta. 
The MS reads ksatam. 
The MS reads bhitatsavad. 


The MS seems to be corrupt in several places here. The first word could also 
be considered a crux, but the meaning seems clear. Perhaps the latter half of 
the line means “he should speak with anyone [without distinction].” 


It is notable that the text already knows of the santarasa, which appears per- 
haps only from Udbhata onwards. 
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that of disgust, wrath, terror, love, humour, marvel, and pathos.”* Pos- 
sessed by various aesthetic experiences and resorting to various domi- 
nant sentiments, playing various games and filled with the sound of mul- 
tiple songs, he must always wear a garland that has either fallen on the 
road or a garland [that has come] from corpses on his body and express 
himself in several tongues. 


The subsequent part of the text also prescribes that the practitioner 
must emit the cries of various animals and pretend to be a kapdlika 
and/or an outcaste canddla. Therefore, even though the theatrical 
aspect of the observance is very prominent here, the point remains 
the Sadhaka’s preparation for impure rites through which he will 
become Bhairava himself as the master of the universe, both pure 
and impure. The list of rasas must be understood in this light: they 
are all present in him, preparing him for the experience of totality. 


4. THE GREAT PLAY OR MOCK PLAY (MAHAKRIDA) 


Thus far, we have seen various elements of theatre and dramatic 
theory appearing in tantric contexts. Occasionally, it also happens 
that the enactment of a play is prescribed in a ritual context. Such a 
prescription is found in the second half of the BY (54.93cdff.), 
which is chronologically somewhat later than the first half. The 
play itself or the rite in which the play is performed seems to be 
termed mahdakridd or “great play,” which is an unusual name for a 
theatrical production. The word krida is more often used in con- 
nection with Bhairava (or the practitioner who becomes Bhairava), 
who plays freely, at will in the world. It is therefore possible that 
this play to be performed for Bhairava is in some way related to 
this notion. However, mahdakridd may also be the term for the 
whole ritual that involves the play itself. 


The ritual context of the performance is again an observance. 
Before the prescription of this mahdakrida, the BY first envisages a 
more common type of observance, in which the naked practitioner 
remains silent, wanders around at night in the cremation ground 
with various bhairavic weapons or attributes, eats meat and drinks 
alcohol. Then either an alternative is prescribed (in which he wears 
various clothes as opposed to being naked previously) or a conti- 
nuation of the previous practice is given, in which he can wear va- 


°8 For kdrunya/karund meaning the pathetic sentiment, see BANSAT-BOUDON 
2000, pp. 84ff. 
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rious clothes and ornaments, he plays drums, shouts and the like. 
The observance finishes with a drama (ndtya), at the end of which 
the practitioner becomes a leader of yoginis. 


krsnambaro [’]thava rakta-” vastrais citrais tathd priye | 93 
bhasmasnato [’|thavaé mantri raktacandanacarccitah 

lalate tilakam krtvé paddau laktakarajijitau | 94 

kanthe [ca] kanthika[m] dadya’ kinkinigrenimdlinah | 

karne kare ca bahubhyam katakabharanam tatha | 95 
javamalavrto mantri mundamdalavalambakaih | 

damarum vadayen mantri patahikam va mahatmanah | 96 
sivaravam prakurvita kravyadasabdam™ eva ca || 
nrtyarambham sabhavatma Sabdat tatra samarabhet | 97 
yoginisahitam natyam virabhavavalambanam || 


The master of mantras wears black or red clothes, or clothes of variegat- 
ed colours, my Beloved, or he is bathed in ashes [and naked?], or cover- 
ed with red sandalwood paste. He must make a filaka on his forehead, 
put lac on his feet, a necklace around his neck with rows of jingling 
bells. He must also put jewels in his ears, on his hands, armlets on his 
arms and wear a garland of red java flowers, which rests on a garland of 
heads.'"' The eminent master of mantras should play on an hourglass- 
shaped drum or a kettle drum and emit a jackal’s cry or the sound of a 
demon. Then he should take up there, at the sound [of musical instru- 
ments] (sabdat), the starting position in dance (nrtyarambham),'” while 
his self is infused with the [dominant] sentiment.'? He must undertake 
the performance of a play (ndtyam) with yoginis, which is based on the 
heroic sentiment (virabhdva-). 


The heroic sentiment is probably prescribed with reference to the 
Sadhaka as a “hero,”’ who must be brave and fearless when he in- 
vokes yoginis at night in the cremation ground and they suddenly 
arrive in hordes, with a frightening appearance. The text does not 
elaborate on the subject further and it remains a question what kind 
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103 


This must be intended in the sense of athava raktambaro. 
This stands for kravyadasabdam metri causa. 
Because of the irregularities of the Sanskrit, this is a tentative interpretation. 


For nrtydrambha denoting a particular position (avasthdnavisesa) in dance, 
see e.g. the Vikramacarita Southern Recension F3b and the Nrtyasastra it 
cites: arigesu caturasratvam samapddau latdkarau | pradrambhe sarvanrtyanam 
etat samanyam ucyate ||. 


Other interpretations of the compound are also possible, but this seemed to me 
the most appropriate in the context. 
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of play is to be performed with the yoginis as actresses. The occur- 
rence of the prescription is, however, not completely unparalleled. 
The short recension of the SYM (27.20) also enjoins that one must 
provide the god (Bhairava) with a play (krida). Nothing is speci- 
fied about this krida, but it may well be the same play that the BY 
prescribes, for the BY also calls the whole ritual sequence involv- 
ing the dramatic performance simply kridana. 


CONCLUSION 


Although theatre certainly cannot be considered a fundamental part 
of tantric prescriptions and texts, elements of acting and perfor- 
mance do appear in various ways as shown above. From the above 
investigations, it is possible to point out some major shifts as to 
how theatre and its image play a role in tantric texts. To summa- 
rize these changes: 


1. The image of the actor, inherited from the Samkhya (perhaps 
as samdanyasastra) and identified there with the subtle body, 
becomes reinterpreted. The BY uses it not to explain the ten- 
sion between the one and the many, but the detachment of 
the self from whatever it manipulates, in order to defend its 
ritual nondualism (without professing clear ontological non- 
dualism). In this, it remains nevertheless close to the Sam- 
khya-like conception of the self as uninvolved witness (sa- 
ksin). Later ‘akta tantras, however, use the image of Siva as 
the actor or dancer to show the absolute freedom of the dei- 
ty-self, as part of a nondualist ontology, in which creation or 
the phenomenal world is a product of the deity’s play, but is 
identical with Him. This image of freedom, in turn, is rein- 
forced by other images of dancing deities, in particular god- 
desses, whose dance also expresses their unrestrained cha- 
racter. 


At the exegetical level, the nondual image of the divine self 
as actor is the first to make an appearance (in the SS). How- 
ever, its purpose is not to demonstrate the Self’s or Siva’s 
freedom, but rather the unreal nature of multiplicity. This de- 
monstration about the nature of being is then elaborated by 
the Kashmirian exegetes and developed into a demonstration 
about the nature of perception and knowledge. Rather than 
showing what there is, the image comes to show levels of 
knowledge: the roles of Siva represent various cognizing 
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subjects and thus various religious currents. This representa- 
tion of rival schools of thought makes it possible to envisage 
their conversion, whereby they can ascend from their lower 
position until they reach true (aiva) knowledge. 


2. In the pdsfupata system, observances that involved some 
form of acting or pretension did so in order to hide the iden- 
tity of the practitioner and to provoke an exchange of karma 
between him and his spectators, i.e. passers-by. The aim is 
thus to mislead others, to elicit slander and curse. While 
some pdsupata observances were taken over in §akta Tantric 
sources, their purpose became different: they prepared the 
practitioner for the path of ritual non-duality because they 
required the use of impure substances; and they were one of 
the ways in which the practitioner enacted his identity with 
a/the deity. By the time of the JY, an awareness of the aes- 
thetic aspects of this role playing seems to appear and the 
nine rasas are referred to. 


3. Contrary to the pasupatas, whose dance (nrtta) was probably 
unstructured and free, tantric sources also refer to structured 
dance and dramatic performance. The offering of a play (nd- 
tya) to Bhairava, although found in a unique prescription of 
the BY (and in a possible allusion in the SYM), may attest to 
a practice in which a play was performed as part of tantric ri- 
tual. 


We cannot know what actual practice involved and some of these 
prescriptions could be just entirely fanciful, but there seems to be 
much more awareness of theatre and performing in the tantric 
sources than in pretantric pasupata practice and particular effort 
seems to be made to integrate some aspects of theatre into religious 
practice. Whether this influenced Abhinavagupta or not, this is a 
remarkable feature in itself. 


One of Abhinavagupta’s major contributions to dramatic theory 
concerns the relationship between aesthetic relishing and kaula 
tantric experience, both of which require the suspension or oblite- 
ration of the ego. As far as I can see, this is not brought out any- 
where in the scriptural sources, for kaula and krama texts proper I 
have been able to consult (omitting from this category the JY, 
which is very heterogeneous) do not appear to deal with ndatya or 
related subjects, at least not directly. It would seem then that Abhi- 
navagupta’s theory of carvand bringing together theatre and tantra 
is entirely his own, a fact that does not come as a surprise. It re- 
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mains, however, to be seen whether (and how) the description of 
kaula experience in the scriptures is echoed in Abhinavagupta’s 
writings on theatre.'™ 


It also remains a question whether the above described use of 
theatre in tantras shows the increasing influence and importance of 
classical theatre, or rather, it betrays an attempt of the tantric au- 
thors to integrate their texts in the cultural framework of an elite. 
Whatever is the case, it reflects an increasing awareness of the dra- 
matic tradition in an unexpected context: tantric scriptures. This 
fact in itself implies that theatre, although it was clearly destined to 
the elite in the form we know it from the classical sources, was 
perhaps less restricted to the royal court than our classical sources 
suggest. It is merely hypothetical of course, but more popular thea- 
trical forms such as Mitiyettu in today’s Kerala, which is some 
way between deity possession and theatre, may well have existed 
in the past elsewhere in India too, and stood as proof not only of 
the close relation of ritual and drama, but also of the universal ap- 
peal of theatre. 
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Aparyalocitabhidhanam — 


Sobhakara’s Resistance to Ruyyaka" 


SOMDEV VASUDEVA 


The Alankdraratnakara, or the “Treasury of Ornaments” (hereafter 
AlRat), of SobhakareSvaramitra! (Sobhakara for short) is a Kash- 
mirian work on alankdrasastra of the late twelfth to early thir- 
teenth centuries that seeks to challenge innovations proposed in the 
Alankarasarvasva, or the “Treasure of Ornaments” (hereafter Al- 
Sar), the most successful work of the Kashmirian rhetorician Ruy- 
yaka, completed around 1150 AD. We may consider this a sub- 
genre of response texts’ the development of which can be traced 
throughout the history of alankdra dialectics.’ The nature of the 
intertextuality between Sobhdkara’s and Ruyyaka’s works shows 


* 


I would like to thank Isabelle Ratié and Eli Franco for their valuable correc- 
tions and comments. 


Hitherto, the suffix -isvaramitra has not been appended to Sobhakara’s name. 
I do so on the strength of the early Kashmirian birchbark MS discussed below, 
which gives his name as panditabhattasrisobhakaresvaramitra-. That the suf- 
fix -i§varamitra belongs to the proper name and is not a mere honorific title is 
made more likely by the fact that his father’s name was Trayisvaramitra (thus 
in Bodleian MS D87, though commonly given as TrayiSvaramisra), where it is 
scarcely plausible to detach the suffix -iSvaramitra (KRISHNAMACHARIAR 
1937 gives his father’s name as TrayiSvaramisra, the colophon of Devadhar’s 
edition reads ... bhattatrayisvaramantriputrasya..., making Sobhakara’s father 
a minister). It appears to have been a practice in Kashmir to use a common 
suffix in naming successive generations, as can be seen in cases such as Bhat- 
ta Ramakantha, son of Bhatta Narayanakantha. 

That is, rival texts teaching very similar doctrines within a short time of each 
other. This is a pattern comparable to what we see in other sastras, but it is 
also different as there exists no doctrinal framework provided by a Sttra au- 
thored by an omniscient founder. 


For example Bhamaha and Dandin, Ruyyaka and SobhakareSvaramitra, Appa- 
yadiksita and Jagannatha, etc. 
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that their dispute is one that differs from earlier altercations, such 
as that between Bhamaha and Dandin (recently reevaluated in 
BRONNER 2011). Ruyyaka had reinvigorated alankara rhetorics by 
paying careful attention to implicit epistemological and ontological 
categories, and Sobhakara problematized this resystematisation. 
Both authors were writing after what MCCREA 1998 has identified 
as a Kuhnian paradigm shift introduced by the advent of the dhvani 
theory, a thesis to which both our authors subscribed. 


In his AlSar, Ruyyaka introduces each alankdra with a defini- 
tion formulated as a Sutra. He follows this with an explanatory 
Vrtti auto-commentary into which he embeds and analyses verses 
drawn from a wide range of Kavya literature. Since alankara rhe- 
torics lacked a foundational Siitra which could have given it a rea- 
dy-made ontology and epistemology that commentators could 
build on, the ambition was probably to fill this perceived need, to 
become the Sitrakara of the alankarasastra. At the same time, by 
adopting this particular format he consciously reverts to the formal 
style of presentation that the eminent authority Vamana, a South 
Indian immigrant to Kashmir,’ had introduced into alankarasastra 
more than three hundred years earlier in his Alankdrasitravrtti. In 


4 As far as Vamana’s valuation of riti is concerned, it may be significant that 
Vamana was a South Indian immigrant to Kashmir, presumably conversant 
with some Dravidian language[s], and a man who had crossed a considerable 
part of India in search of patronage. This appears to imply that divergences in 
regional styles of Sanskrit might have been pronounced in the late eighth cen- 
tury. 


Current narratives of the historical development of alankdrasastra credit Va- 
mana primarily with two things, the elaboration of riti, or the Ways of Poetry, 
and the introduction of the notion of the soul of poetry (kavyasydtmd) as a cat- 
egory of discussion. Arguably just as important, if not more important, was 
another legacy that Kashmirian rhetoricians such as Ruyyaka and Sobhakara 
inherited from their predecessors Vamana and Bhamaha (see BRONNER in this 
volume): an established canon of literary citations and the very idea of seek- 
ing out actual literary citations to exemplify figures of speech. This ensured 
that alankarasastra would become firmly anchored in a living literary culture, 
eschewing the earlier model where literary theorists wrote their own examples 
to fit their theories. A format of Karika and Vrtti, with specimen verses com- 
posed by the author himself is followed by Dandin’s Kavyddarsa, Bhamaha’s 
Kavyalankara, Udbhata’s Kdvydlankadra, and Rudrata’s Kavydlankdarasdra- 
samgraha. A format of Karika with Vrtti, and verses excerpted from actual lit- 
erature is adopted by Anandavardhana’s Sahrdaydloka (or Dhvanydloka), Mu- 
kulabhatta’s Abhidhavrttamatrkad, Mammata’s Kdvyaprakasa, Kuntaka’s Va- 
kroktijivita, and Mahimabhatta’s Vyaktiviveka. 
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his introduction to the A/Sar, Ruyyaka describes rhetorics as a §Gs- 
tra that has undergone a process of evolution, where less precise 
theories of earlier authors are superseded by later ideas. Vamana’s 
Sutras clearly were obsolete, and a new Sitra was called for. Much 
as Ruyyaka styled his work on Vamana, Sobhakara consciously 
styled his work in imitation of Ruyyaka, almost as if he intended it 
as a replacement, albeit with slightly longer prose passages to ac- 
commodate refutations of Ruyyaka’s theories. 


A striking feature is the vehemence with which Sobhakara at- 
tacks, without naming his opponent, nearly all the elements of 
Ruyyaka’s treasure: definitions of alankdras, their classification 
into subtypes, the identification of alankdras in examples, and, sig- 
nificantly, the very epistemological basis upon which figures of 
speech can be differentiated. Even Sobhakara’s choice of title (-ra- 
tndkara), “storehouse of treasures” or “mine of treasures,” is pre- 
sumably intended as an upgrade of Ruyyaka’s simpler title of 
“treasure.”© Yet, while Sobhakara finds fault with many specific 
innovations Ruyyaka proposes, at the same time he is sympathetic 
to Ruyyaka’s project of radically rethinking the semantic and epi- 
stemological foundations — imported from grammar and pramdna- 
sastra — upon which alankdrasdastra was built. In this he can be 
quite innovative.’ He is the first to insist, for example, that ripaka 
metaphors must be based on sa@mdanddhikaranya. Sobhakara must 
therefore not be dismissed as a conservative voice trying to roll 
back Ruyyaka’s new ideas. 


An important third voice in this debate is Ruyyaka’s commenta- 
tor Jayaratha, who, in his VimarSini, takes it upon himself to shield 
the AlSar from Sobhakara’s attacks. These three texts, the A/Sar, 
the AlRat, and the VimarSini, provide us with an abundance of rich- 
es to explore the dynamics of an intense debate taking place to- 
wards the end of the Kashmirian hegemonic phase in the field of 
alankara rhetorics. In particular, they enable us to understand, at 
least provisionally, something about the underlying motivations 
and ideologies that steered the debate to assume the tone that it did. 


® As such, his work, in some passages appears more like a refutation, or a hos- 
tile commentary, such as the Kavyaprakasakhandana of the Jain scholar Sid- 
dhicandra Gani, a refutation of Mammata’s Kavyaprakdsa. 


7 As I discuss below, even when he decides to return to sambhdvand as the 
foundation of utpreksa he does so with a markedly new perspective, one that 
goes to the heart of how a system of alankdras, each with its own vicchitti, or 
strikingness, can be systematised. 
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The contemporary accounts of scholarly interactions in Kash- 
mir that have come down to us shed only a little light on the mat- 
ter, in no small part because they frequently contradict each other. 
The celebrated logician Bhatta Jayanta’s (ca. 840-900) Agamadam- 
bara describes heated theological and philosophical debates along 
sectarian lines, while a learned gathering of a different nature is 
described in the Srikanthacarita of Ruyyaka’s disciple Mankha. 
While the first shows a world of intellectual hostility and rivalry 
the second portrays scholars gathered to have a good time. Such 
background information goes only part way in explaining the verse 
with which Jayaratha concludes his Vimarsini commentary: 


Whatever here is correct or otherwise 

Has been stated in direct accordance with the system of rhetorics 
May the wise give it their regard for a moment 

Setting aside the anger of enmity 

With this much my task is achieved.® 


What does he intend with this disclaimer? Why should enmity and 
anger be involved in a debate that seeks to establish workable defi- 
nitions for figures of speech? It almost sounds as if he were des- 
cribing a vendetta or a crime of passion, and he seems to be direct- 
ing his words to Sobhakara, if he was still alive, or his followers. 


Sobhakara introduces his work with a benediction verse that is 
borrowed from the Ny@yamanjari of the Kashmirian logician Bhat- 
ta Jayanta. This raises the question of a possible connection be- 
tween the AlRat and the Nyayamanjari. Is Sobhakara deliberately 
drawing attention to the fact that his ontology and epistemology 
are in some way related to the work of Bhatta Jayanta? Is his resis- 
tance to Ruyyaka part of a Kashmirian contest between realist Nai- 
yayikas and radical Saiva Non-dualists to lay claim to the neutral 
domain of poetics and inscribe it with their own epistemologies 
and ontologies? 


These questions can of course only be answered by tracing tex- 
tual passages demonstrating Sobhakara’s indebtedness to specific 
doctrines unique to Bhatta Jayanta. As such, the identification of 
these testimonia has become an important part of my ongoing pro- 
ject to critically re-edit the A/Rat. The exact nature of the relation- 


8 Vimarsini (205 KMea, 144" Kr): yan nama kim cid iha samyag athadnyathaé va 


saksad alankrtinayocitam etad uktam | vidvesarosam apasarya budhaih ksana- 
sya tatravadheyam iyataiva vayam krtarthdah ||. 
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ship between the A/Rat and the Nyadyamajijari for now remains un- 
clear, but some ideas are presented in the sequel. 


Seen in this light, it is possible that Ruyyaka’s paradigm of the 
gradual evolution of alankdra rhetorics, evidencing historical 
awareness of progress within a sastra, progressing from simple 
enumerative schemas to ever more refined epistemic analyses, 
might not have seemed to Sobhakara like a disinterested, objective 
sketch of the history of a neutral sastra. Sobhakara may rather 
have perceived it as a transparent attempt to controvert established 
Naiyayika tenets, and he may have tried to neutralize of Ruyyaka’s 
attempts to move beyond Nyaya epistemology. Alankdra epistemo- 
logy might not have been the only thing Sobhakara believed to be 
at stake here, for Bhatta Jayanta upheld the primacy of the Nyaya 
as the main protection of the Veda against heretical doctrines.’ 
This could explain why Sobhakara’s debate with Ruyyaka seems at 
times as though it might be a scene in Bhatta Jayanta’s Agamadam- 
bara. 


Before we look at this issue in detail, a few words about our 
sources are called for. Work on the AlRat has hitherto been hinder- 
ed by the poor state of the editio princeps of Devadhar (who had 
access only to defective manuscript materials), published in 1942 
in the Poona Oriental Series. There have been a few studies, the 
most notable of which is a precis by Parthasarathy Rao (PARTHA- 
SARATHY RAO 1992). Lallan Upadhyaya apparently also complet- 
ed an unpublished new edition as a Ph.D. thesis at the University 
of Punjab in 1978, which I have not yet seen.'° Fortunately, the si- 
tuation can be improved substantially by making use of a Kashmi- 
rian birchbark manuscript in the Stein collection of the Bodleian li- 
brary in Oxford (Bodleian MS Sansk D87), hereafter Kr. As far as 
I can tell, this manuscript has not, so far, been used to restore pro- 
blematic passages in the A/Rat. 


This manuscript is not dated. The colophon on folio 156° Il. 4-9 
of Kg reads: 


samapto [’|yam alankararatnakarah \\ || || krtir mahopadhyayapandita- 
bhattasritrayi§varamitraputrasya tatrabhavatah panditabhattasrigobha- 


° See KATAOKA 2007 for Jayanta’s argument that the Nyaya is the only system 
which can establish the Veda’s validity, since the Mimamsa focuses on exege- 
sis. See also HALBFASS 1986-1992, KATAOKA 2007, and FRESCHI AND KATAO- 
KA 2012. 


10 Two more theses I have not seen are SHARMA 1972 and DUBEY 1982. 
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kareSvaramitrasya | ||\| iti Subham Srir astu || || aSuddhatvam Gdarsado- 
sat || 


Sriganesaya namah || || om namah sarasvatyai | || 


It is however bound in the same volume as a manuscript of the 
Abhijiidnasakuntala, written in a very similar (identical?) hand. 
This manuscript bears the following colophon: 


|| samaptam idam abhijfiG@nasakuntalam nama ndatakam || || iti Subham astu 
lekhakapathakayoh || || Sivam ca sarvajagatam || aSuddhatvam Gdarsado- 
sat || sam 51 pau Sudi 11 gurau || Sriganesaya namah || 


The date should therefore be Thursday, the 11™ lunar day of the 
waxing fortnight of the month Pausa in the year 51. As is common 
in Kashmirian dates, the first two digits of the Laukika (or Sapta- 
rsi) era, the era usually used in Kashmirian manuscripts, are omitt- 
ed. However, since the weekday is given, we are in a position to 
determine the century using the last two digits of the year, the 
weekday, and the lunar day of the month. Using M. Yano’s Pan- 
canga 3.14,'' the only date in the last millennium where these con- 
ditions were fulfilled was January the 14" in AD 1677 (while 
Kashmir was under Mughal rule), a date which is also consistent 
with the Sarada paleography. Given that the A/Rat was bound with 
this manuscript, and given the codicological and paleographical si- 
milarities between the two manuscripts, it is likely that the AlRat 
was copied by the same scribe around the same time. For the text 
of Jayaratha’s Vimarsini I used Bodleian MS Stein Or d21, a later 
paper manuscript written in Sarada, that for the sections consulted, 
proved superior to the Kavyamala edition (KMea). 


| We add 47 years (see SEWELL AND BALKRISNA DIKSIT 1896, p. 41) to arrive at 
a presumed Saka year of ++98 where the 11" day of the month Pausa must be 
a Thursday. Consulting Yano’s Pancanga on http://www.cc.kyotosu.ac.jp/~ 
yanom/pancanga/, accessed on Sunday, July 17, 16, and considering the year 
Caitradi and Purnimanta, using the latitude and longitude of Srinagar, the full 
date correlation is Saka 1598, Vikrama 1733. Pausa Suklapaksa 11, AD 1677- 
1-14 Thursday (=1677-1-4 in Julian). 
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Figure 1: Folio 10l of Kr showing the end of the commentary on 
vibhadvand (53 in Pra) and the definition of viSesokti (54 in Pra) on 
line 6 
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1. COGNITIVE ABERRATIONS 


Sobhakara has composed a complex work on aesthetics. He shows 
little interest in engaging the theory of affective suggestion (dhva- 
ni), but instead analyses in detail the types of cognition affecting 
the reader, the poet, and the imaginary characters created by the 
poet in various figures of speech. This paper focuses on an issue 
that was central to his endeavour: the use of aberrant or deflected 
cognition to differentiate certain types of alankdras. We will limit 
our investigation to just three figures of speech in view of the pro- 
lixity of the arguments: the Erroneous (bhrantimat), the Assump- 
tion (utpreksa) and the Hyperbolic (atisayokti). In both Ruyyaka’s 
and Sobhakara’s works these three figures are introduced in a 
group of related figures of speech where similarly deflected cogni- 
tions are prominent’’ (summarized in the table below to show their 
relationship).'° 


Ornament Sobhakara’s Definition Ruyyaka’s Definition 
Apahnuti 29: visayasya mukhyasya vapah- 20: visaydpahnave, 
The Concealed nave ’nyavidhih, When the target is con- 
An alternative mode when the cealed 
target or the principal are con- 
cealed 
Sandeha 30: tasyapi sandihyamdanatve, 17: visayasya sandihya- 
The Doubtful When the target is being doubt- mdanatve, 
ed When the target is be- 
ing doubted 


2 The important technical terms visaya and visayin are here translated as target 
and source. In a simple metaphor, for example: “Her face is the moon!”, the 
face is the visaya or target, and the moon is the visayin or source. 


3 Ruyyaka does not see this as a discrete group. Rudrata, the first to classify fig- 
ures according to underlying principles, had grouped them under the four 
headings [1.] vastava (factuality), [2.] aupamya (similitude), [3.] atifaya (hy- 
perbole) and [4.] slesa (convergence of meaning). Ruyyaka classified figures 
of meaning into nine groups: [1.] sadrsya (similarity), [2.] gamyatva (implica- 
tion), [3.] virodha (contradiction), [4.] srikhalabandha (chain-like sequences), 
[5.] tarkanyaya, [6.] kavyanyaya, [7.] lokanyaya, [8.] gidharthapratiti (com- 
municating a concealed meaning), [9.] rasadayah (sentiment based). 


Ornament 
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Sobhakara’s Definition Ruyyaka’s Definition 


Vitarka 
The Deliberation 


Utpreksa 
The Assumption/ 
Identifying 


Bhrdantimat 
The Erroneous 


Ullekha 
The Profiling 


Pratibha 


The Intuition 


Kriyatipatti 
The Conditional 


Ati§ayokti 
The Hyperbolic 


31: sambhavitasambhavyamana- 

pohah, — 
Exclusion of an entity that has 

been or is being suspected 


32: visayitvena sambhavanam, 21: adhyavasaye vyapa- 

Assuming of the target as the rapradhanye, 

source When the process of id- 
entifying ascertainment 
predominates 

33: anyariipataya niscayah, 18: sadrsydad vastvanta- 

Ascertainment of the target as rapratitih, 

something else Cognition of something 


other due to similarity 


34: ekasyaGnekadha kalpanam, 19: ekasyapi nimittava- 
Contrivance of a single thing in Sad anekadha graha- 
many ways nam, 


Perceiving a single 
thing as manifold be- 
cause of an occasioning 
factor 


35: sambhavyamdanasya [kalpa- 
nam\, — 
Hypothesis of an imagined enti- 


ty 


36: yadyarthoktav asambhdavya- 

mdanasya [kalpanam], — 
[The hypothesis] of an unlikely 

thing conditioned by the 

statement of a word meaning 

“Tf? 


37: adhyavasdnam, 22: adhyavasitapradha- 
Identifying ascertainment nye tu, 
When, conversely [to 
21], the identifyingly 
ascertained predomi- 
nates 
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Ruyyaka’s and Sobhikara’s analysis of such deflected cognitions 
in poetry presupposes an intersubjectivity involving three different 
types of perceivers. [1.] The poet may imagine an agent who 
doubts, mistakes, or imagines etc. [2.] The poet himself or herself 
may doubt, imagine etc. [3.] The reader may doubt, imagine etc. 
To be able to analyse a poem along the lines of Ruyyaka or Sobha- 
kara we therefore also need to know what each of these perceivers 
knows. That is to say, do they know what other agents know? 
What is their degree of positive and negative introspection, i.e., are 
the agents aware of what they themselves know or do not know? 
As I show below, Ruyyaka makes an essential distinction between 
epistemic and non-epistemic aberrant cognitions. He seeks to ex- 
clude the former, epistemic errors, from poetic discourse as too 
mundane: they do not inherently encapsulate the kind of striking- 
ness (vicchitti) that arises from poetic insight. By non-epistemic he 
does not mean the ineffable qualia of cognition (bhoga), but rather 
doxastic or thetic types of cognition (abhimdna). 


2. INTERSUBJECTIVITY, EPISTEMIC FAILURE 
AND DOXASTIC ERROR 


Our authors agree that the figure of speech called the Erroneous is 
dependent on the first of the above mentioned three types of per- 
ceivers (i.e. an agent imagined by the poet), but disagree on whe- 
ther epistemic errors can be allowed in bhrantimat. Bhrantimat (lit. 
“abounding in error’’)'* was first defined by the Kashmirian alan- 
karika Rudrata. In his view, it requires a perceiver (pratipattr) 
who, when he is perceiving one thing, without doubting grasps in- 
stead another, similar thing.'* Close to this is Mammata’s defini- 
tion in the Kavyaprakasa, which may be approximated as: “Cogni- 
tion of X when perceiving Y which is similar to X.”'® Ruyyaka 


The suffix matup is added in the sense of plurality or abundance (bhiiman). 
See the discussion in Sarasvatikanthabharana 3.38: bhrantiman iti bhimni 
matup | bhiimartho dvividho bahinam bhrantinam ekavisayato bhinnavisaya- 
nam va samanakartrta | ddyo bhrantimato visayo, dvittyo bhrantimdlayah |. 
Kavydlankara 8.87: arthavigesam pasyann avagacched anyam eva tatsadrsam | 
nihsandeham yasmin pratipatta bhrantiman sa iti ||. 


Kavyaprakasa 10.132cd: anyasamvit tattulyadargane. The perceiver making 
the error, however, need not be human, as Mammata’s example makes clear: 
kapdale marjarah paya iti karan ledhi Sasinas tarucchidraprotan bisam iti kari 
samkalayati | ratante talpasthan harati vanitapy amsukam iti prabhamattas 
candro jagad idam aho viplavayati ||552\|. 
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(AlSar 19) retains the centrality of similarity’’ in his definition: 
“The perception of a different thing due to similarity.”'* As an ex- 
ample he quotes a verse where parrots make a series of mistakes:'” 


Hoping the lips, 
of women whose eyes are like lily petals 
would be Bimba fruits 
Believing their rich curls to be Utpakajambi [fruits]”° 
Mistaking the red rubies in their earrings for pomegranate kernels 
Your Majesty! The pet parrots of the Gurjara king 
Darting about repeatedly 
Suddenly collapsed of thirst 
In the desert.” 


This verse expresses in evasive courtly circumlocution that the 
Girjara king is fleeing into the wilderness with his wives because 
of his defeat by the king who is being addressed. Ruyyaka expands 
on his definition in his prose auto-commentary with: “That mode 
of eloquent expression (bhaniti), in which the property of the mind 
known as error exists, is called the Erroneous.” This clarifies that 
mere epistemic failure, which in itself is simply a property of the 
mind, is not intended to be an ornament of speech.”* Ruyyaka spe- 
cifically seeks to exclude epistemic errors resulting from common 
types of cognitive dysfunction such as those Dharmakirti excludes 
in his definition of perception: “Error resulting from strong blows 
to the vitals etc. are not within the domain of this ornament.”” 


AlSar 19: sGdrsyaprayukta ca bhrantir asya visayah, “Its domain is error em- 
ployed [by the poet] due to similarity.” 


Ibid.: sadrsyad vastvantarapratitir bhrantiman \\. 


Already Rudrata had introduced an additional perceiver (pratipattr), some- 
times even an animal, who makes an error in bhrdantimat. 

Ripe or cooked rose-apple fruits? 

Ibid.: osthe bimbaphalasayalam alakesitpadkajambidhiya karndlamkrtibhaji 
dadimaphalabhrantyd ca Sone manau | nispattyasakrdutpalacchadadrsam 4tta- 
klamanam marau rdjan giirjarardjapafijarasukaih sadyastrsa miircchitam \\. 


22 Tbid.: bhranti$ cittadharmah vidyate yasmin bhanitiprakare sa bhrantiman \. 


°3° Jayaratha explains that therefore the presence of error in the ornament of 
speech is to be understood figuratively; Vimarsini 19: nanu bhrantis cittadhar- 
mah sa yasyasti sa bhrantiman iti vaktum nydyyam tat katham alamkarasyai- 
tad abhidhanam ity GSankya — Gha bhrantir ityadi | sa iti bhanitiprakarah | atas 
calamkare bhrantisadbhava (bhrantisadbhava] KMep, bhrantimacchabdah 
Ka) upacarita iti bhavah |. 


4 Tbid.: gadhamarmapraharadind tu bhrantir nasyalankarasya visayah \. 
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Among triggers for such mechanical dysfunction Dharmakirti in- 
cludes at Nydyabindu 1.6 the timira eye-disease which distorts per- 
ceptions, rapid movement which makes a whirling firebrand ap- 
pear like a circle, travelling on a boat which makes trees appear to 
move, and a disturbance of the humours (samksobha).”> Ruyyaka 
gives examples of the last of these, a misperception caused by a 
gddhamarmaprahara,” a violent blow to the vitals. 


Cantiramalla, 
his whole chest smashed 
by a punch from Krsna 
saw a hundred moons in the sky.”” 


We may compare this with a parallel idiom in English of “seeing 
stars.” For Ruyyaka there is no outstanding artistic beauty (vichitti) 
in a depiction of such mechanically triggered misperception, and 
the above verse therefore does not exemplify the Erroneous. Ra- 
ther, he emphasises the exigency of a remarkable error constructed 
by the imagination of a poet who has eloquently brought to light a 
similarity. 


On the other hand, an error which is also based on similarity, is perceiv- 
ed as arising directly from the poet’s imagination for the sake of strik- 
ingness, as has been demonstrated [in the verse preceding the above 
verse]. But it is not so for a naturally arising (svarasotthapita-) [episte- 
mic error] as it occurs in the case of silver?’ and mother-of-pearl.” 


23 Nydyabindu 1.6: taya rahitam timirasubhramananauydnasamksobhadyanahi- 


tavibhramam jianam pratyaksam \. 


26 This is the exact phrase used to gloss samksobha in the Tarkabhasa 13.13: ga- 


dhamarmapraharahatasya jvalatstambhdadi pratibhasi jidnam ca na pratya- 
ksam ity uktam bhavati | nanu yadi nama tajjianam na pratyaksam katham tato 
vastupraptir iti cet, na tato vastupraptih | kim tarhi, jfiG@nantarad eveti ke cit || 
[so Dharmottara]. As we will see below, Jayaratha connects the exclusion ra- 
ther to a discussion in Pramdnavarttika (pratyaksapariccheda) 3.282. 


27 AlSar 19: damodarakaraghdatacarnitasesavaksasd | drstam canitramallena §a- 


tacandram nabhastalam ||. Incidentally, the final pada is also a famous sama- 

syapurana. 
?8- Ruyyaka concludes the discussion by adding: evam sthdnur va syat puruso va 
sydd iti samSaye ’pi boddhavyam |. “This [principle] should be understood to 
extend also to doubt, which takes the form: ‘Is this a man or a wooden 
post?’.” This is a reference back to the definition of sandeha, the Dubious, at 
AlSar 18, where similarly only an imaginatively creative doubt is admitted, 
and not a mechanical failure due to poor lighting conditions or remoteness etc. 
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This introduces aspects of voluntarism (svarasika vs. utpddya) and 
doxastic conditions (abhimdna) into the investigation. For Sobha- 
kara, aesthetic cognitions can be svarasika (svarasatah, svarasot- 
thapita, “naturally ocurring”) or utpddya, (utpddita, utthdpita, pra- 
tibhotthdpita, prayojanapara, “intentionally evoked”). The Alanka- 
rasastra usage* of these terms is probably indebted to Anandavar- 
dhana’s distinction of implicit vakyarthas into either svatahsam- 
bhavin or kavipraudhoktimatrasiddha.*' A vakyartha that reveals a 
second meaning (or situation) can be either inherently plausible 
(svatahsambhavin), or it can be imagined by a creative poet kavi- 
praudhoktimatrasiddha (or, adding poetic intersubjectivity, ima- 
gined by a character imagined by the poet).** While discussing the 
figure of ullekha, Sobhakara predicates the svarasika and utpddya 
modes on cognition (pratipatti), and this draws a response from Ja- 
yaratha, who cites Bhatta Jayanta’s theory of cognition. Generally, 
for Sobhakara, svdrasika appears to denote involuntary, automatic, 
spontaneous, or invariable modes of cognition, whereas utpddya 
denotes volitional, intentionally evoked, telic or paratelic modes of 
cognition. 

In his view, the Erroneous is not concerned with the mechan- 
ism of epistemic malfunction, but rather with the reader’s appreci- 
ation of how the poet ventures to insinuate what the agent imagin- 
ed in a poem believes to be happening. It is also important that the 
reader and the poet share the same degree of omniscience relative 
to the situation (we know what is really happening), whereas the 
imagined agent in the poem does not. 


Sobhakara contests nearly everything of substance that Ruyyaka 
asserts about the Erroneous. It is he who first breaks with tradition 
and denies that similarity is necessary in the Erroneous. Let us 


29 Tbid.: sadr$yahetukapi bhrantir vicchittyartham kavipratibhotthdpitaiva grhya- 


te yathodahrtam | na svarasotthapita Suktikdrajatavat |. 


30 For other usages see, e.g., FRESCHI 2012, p. 339 on the distinction between 


svarasikakanksa and utthapitakanksd. 
31 Dhvanydloka 2.24: praudhoktimatranispannasartrah sambhavi svatah | artho 
pi dvividho jieyo vastuno ’nyasya dipakah \\. 
32 Dhvanydloka 2.24, Vrtti: svatahsambhavi ya aucityena bahir api sambhdavya- 
manasadbhavo na kevalam bhanitivasenaivabhinispannaSarirah | Mammata 
Kavyaprakdasa 4.9: svatahsambhavi na kevalam bhanitimatranispanno ydvad 
bahir apy aucityena sambhadvyamanah | kavinad pratibhdnamatrena bahir 


asann api nirmitah kavinibaddhena vaktreti va dvividho ’para iti trividhah |. 
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look at how he arrives at this conclusion. At first he appears to fol- 
low Ruyyaka’s lead: 


AlRat (fol. 77" Kr, 52 Pga): anyaripataya niscayo bhrantiman ||33|| 
visayasyanyarupasyapi riupdantaratvenasamyagabhimanaripo  niscayo 
bhrantiman | udaharanam — 
pusia kannaharanendanila*kiranahada sasimaiha™ | 
maninivadnammi® sakajjalamsusankde* daiena™ ||164\ 
(Gahdkosa 302)°8 


atra sddrsyahetuka bhrantih | 


The Erroneous is the ascertainment [of the visaya] as having a different 
form [than its own]. The Erroneous is an ascertainment which is a non- 
veridical (asamyag), doxastic cognition (abhimana)” of a target (visaya) 
as having a certain form even though it [factually] has another form. An 
example: 

Her lover wiped away the moonbeams 

darkened by sapphire rays from her earrings 

on the face of the sulking woman, 

in the belief that they were kohl-stained tears. 
Here we have a case of error caused by similarity. 


In explaining the Erroneous as a non-veridical, doxastic alternative 
cognition that supplants a veridical cognition, Sobhakara uses the 
term abhimdna to designate a kind of make-believe that does not 
correspond to reality.” In this he appears to be following Ruyya- 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


°nila°] Pra, °nila® Kr. 

sasimauhd] Pra, sasimaritha Kr. 

°vadnammi] Pea, °vadindhi Kr. 

sankde] Pra, sankai Kr. 

Gahdkosa 302: pusiaé kanndharanemdanilakiranahad sasimaiha | maninivad- 
nammi_sakajjalamsusamkai_ daiena ||; Vimarsini 19: bimbapratibimbabhavo 
yatha “pusia kannadharanendanilakiranahad sasima ha| ma@ninivadénammi sa- 
kajjalam susankde daiena ||” (Chaya: profichitah karnabharanendranilakira- 
nahrtah Sasimayakha | maninivadane sakajjalasrusankaya dayitena) atra sa- 
kajjalatvendranilakiranahatatvayor bimbabhdavah | sddrsyanimittakatvam eva 
casya dradhayitum pratyudaharati gadhetyadind |). 

Chaya (slightly modified): profichitah karnabharanendranilakiranahatah Sasi- 
mayakhah | manintvadane sakajjalasrusankaya dayitena ||. 

Le., a non-veridical, doxastic cognition called an abhimdna. 


That is, abhimdna is intended in the Naiyayika sense of mistaken belief as ex- 
plained in the commentaries to Nydyasitra 4.2.31: svapnavisayabhimanavad 
ayam pramdnaprameyabhimanah. For the likelihood that Sobhakara was a 
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ka’s lead in shifting his focus beyond epistemic failure.*) Ruyyaka 
would concur that the Prakrit verse exemplifies the Erroneous, for 
the similarity between the moonbeams and the tears is based on an 
imaginatively perceived similarity. Sobhakara proceeds, however, 
to argue that Ruyyaka’s definition is too narrow, for neither is si- 
milarity a prerequisite, nor is intense emotional shock to be ex- 
cluded. 


41 


42 


4B 


44 


45 


AlRat (cont.): tadanyanimitta yatha — 
prasade sa pathi pathi ca sé prsthatah sa purah sa 
paryanke sa disi diSi ca sa tadviyogdaturasya | 
hamho cetah prakrtir aparda nasti te” kapi sa sa 
sd sa sa sa jagati sakale ko ’yam advaitavadah |\165|| 
(Amarusataka 105) 
atra® gddharaganubhavahetukam* tanmayatanusamdhdnam prdsdddder 
vallabharapatvena pratitau nimittam | 


The Erroneous with a different cause is as follows: 
For him, anguished by separation from her — 
The terrace: She* 
Every path: She 
To the side: She 
Ahead: She 
The bed: She 
Everywhere: She 
Alas, O heart! There is no other material for you whatsoever 
The whole world: She she she she she she! 


Naiyayika, see below. 


In the intellectual milieu of our Kashmirian authors, however, the term abhi- 
mana does not come without its own baggage. For Ruyyaka and Jayaratha, as 
adherents of Saiva non-dualism, abhimana can in the context of ritual identifi- 
cation with a deity correspond to reality. Ksemaraja commenting on Svac- 
chandatantra 4.423 glosses abhimdna with “certain cognition” (abhimadnam = 
niscitam pratipattim). However, this is not an issue they would debate in a 
general Sastric discourse. 


te] Kr, me Pea. 
atra] Pra, atra ca Kr. 


gadharaganubhavahetukam]. Cf. AlSar: gadhamarmapraharadina tu bhrantir 
ndasydlankarasya visayah; Cf. Pramanavarttika (pratyaksapariccheda) 3.282 
cited by Jayaratha ad loc.: kamasokabhayonmddacaurasvapnddyupaplutah | 
abhatan api pasyanti purato ’vasthitan iva ||. 
This translation follows Sobhakara’s commentary that takes the speaker to be 
identifying the terrace etc. with his beloved. 
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What is this philosophy of non-dualism? 
Here a cognitive synthesis of identity, caused by an experience of in- 
tense passion, functions as the occasioning cause for the cognition of the 
mansion etc. as having the form of the beloved. 


Sobhakara interprets Amaru’s verse — the final verse in most re- 
censions — to be saying that the love-sick speaker actually misper- 
ceives completely unrelated everyday objects to be his beloved. 
This extreme cognitive deviancy is possible because of the de- 
rangement caused by the speaker’s intense lovesickness, and the 
figure of speech remains, in contrast to Ruyyaka, the Erroneous. 
He continues with two further examples: 


evam ca — (Pra 53, Kr 77") 

durjanadisitamanasdm pumsam sujane ’pi nasti viSvasah | 

balah payasadagdho dadhy api phitkrtya bhaksayati |\166||*° 

“devam™ api harsam pitrSokavihvalikrtam Sriyam Sapa iti mahim mahda- 
patakam iti rajyam roga iti bhogan bhujaga*® iti nilayam niraya ityadi 
manyamdnam” ityddau sddr§yanimittavinabhavisvasokddinimittabhede” 
‘pi ndlankarantarabuddhih karya | pratitibhede hy alankadrabhedo yukto 
na nimittabhede ’lankaranantyaprasangat | tadbhede tu kavipratibhottha- 
pitavicchittisadbhave ’ntarbhava eva nyayyah | 


Equally [not based on similarity is the following]: 

People deceived by the wicked trust not even the good. 

A child burnt by [hot] milk blows upon even yoghurt before eating. 
In an example such as: “[Eminent persons surrounded] King Harsa, who, 
overwhelmed by the grief of his father[’s death], considered wealth to be 
a curse, the earth to be a great sin, sovereignty to be a disease, pleasures 
to be serpents, the palace to be a hell, and so on,” even though there is a 


46 This verse can be found in: SubhdsitaratnakoSa 38.12 (1265), Subhdsitdvali 
390, Hitopadesa 4.110. 


Harsacarita 5, p.34 (28) [p. 239 (4)]: devam api harsam tadavastham pitrso- 
kavihvalikrtam, Sriyam Sapa iti mahim mahapdatakam iti rajyam roga iti bho- 
gan bhujanga iti nilayam niraya iti bandhum bandhanam iti jivitam ayasa iti 
deham droha iti kalyatam kalanka ity Gyur apunyaphalam iti Gharam visam iti 
visam amrtam iti candanam dahana iti kamam krakaca iti hrdayasphotanam 
abhyudaya iti ca manyamanam... kulaputrah... pauranikah paryavarayan. San- 
kara ad loc: devam ityaddau devam api harsam evamvidha janadh paryavara- 
yann iti sambandhah |. 


47 


48 


bhujaga] Pra, bhujaga Kr. 
9 °nimittavinabhdavisva’] conj., °nimittavinabhavisva® Kr ,°nimittam vind bhava- 
vasaya® (em.) Pea. 
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different type of occasioning cause,’ namely personal grief etc., which 
does not presuppose causation by similarity, there should not arise the 
notion that it is a different figure of speech. A differentiation of figures 
of speech makes sense when there occurs a difference of cognition, not 
when a different occasioning cause occurs, because of the unwarranted 
consequence that an infinitude of figures of speech would arise. When 
there is such a difference [of cognition] then there is just cause for an in- 
clusion in the proper category of strikingness contrived by the imagina- 
tion of the poet. 


In this example there is no immediate similarity between wicked 
people and good people, or between hot milk and yoghurt. In the 
second example too, similarity is not involved in the phenomena 
Harsa mistakes for each other. Nevertheless, the rhetorical orna- 
ment still conforms, for Sobhakara, to the strictures laid down for 
the Erroneous. He therefore concludes that occasioning factors 
such as similarity should not be used to distinguish figures of 
speech. In any case, there are too many such factors in poetic lan- 
guage to make this a feasible undertaking. Rather, at least in the 
present context, he wishes to base separate figures of speech on 
different types of cognition. 


Jayaratha endeavours to defend Ruyyaka by disputing that simi- 
larity can be absent in the Erroneous. Rather than Nydyabindu 1.6, 
he takes Ruyyaka and Sobhakara to be referring to Pramdnavartika 
3.282 (a much quoted verse originally intended to corroborate yo- 
gic perception) which he cites:*! 


© “Qccasioning cause” here translates nimitta. Sobhakara points out that it 


would be impossible to exhaustively enumerate all the occasioning factors 
that could generate a simile. Where the early alankarika Dandin (Kavyddarsa 
2.29-39 etc.) multiplies simile types, enumerating such types as: samdnopama, 
nindopamd, praSamsopama, acikhyasopama, virodhopamd, pratisedhopama, 
catipama, tattvakhyanopamd, asddharanopama, abhiitopama, asambhdavitopa- 
ma, later rhetoricians such as Mammata sought to find global categories to 
subsume such open-ended diversity. 


>! Vimarsini 19: sadrSyaprayukteti | na tu “kamasokabhayonmddacaurasvapna- 


dyupaplutah | abhitan api pasyanti purato ’vasthitan iva” || (45). Cf. Prama- 
navarttika (pratyaksapariccheda) 3.282 (=Pramdnaviniscaya 1.29). Manora- 
thanandin comments: kamasg ca Soka§ ca bhayam ca tair unmadds caurasvap- 
nddayas ceti kamasokabhayonmddacaurasvapnadibhir upapluta bhrantas te 
*bhiitan apy arthan bhdvandavasat purato ’vasthitan iva pasyanti yasmat tad- 
anuriipam pravrttim cestante |\. 
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Those assailed by passion, grief, fear, drunkenness, dreams of(/or) thie- 
ves, and so on, perceive non-existent things as if they were right before 
them. 


Jayaratha repeats Ruyyaka’s judgment that misperceptions caused 
by intense conditions cannot be accommodated in the Erroneous, 
and he contradicts Sobhakara’s interpretation of the final verse of 
the Amarusataka. The poet, he claims, intended something quite 
different, and the figure of speech must be identified as the Parti- 
cular (vifesa), where a single thing is perceived multiply, and not 
as the Erroneous. Rather than actually perceiving the beloved as 
being the terrace, the road etc., he intends that the lovesick speaker 
sees one woman in many places at once, we might say that he sees 
her everywhere. 


Here an identifying cognitive synthesis of one finite woman, caused by 
intense passion, is the occasioning cause for [her] simultaneous percep- 
tion on the terrace, [the road,] etc. Therefore it is not a case of the Erro- 
neous, for that would involve a cognition of the terrace etc. as being the 
beloved. The Erroneous is defined as a non-ascertainment of the correct 
construal by taking X as Y. And since the terrace, and so on, are not per- 
ceived as the beloved, this is a clear case of the Particular (visesa).* If 
one were to argue that there is a misperception due to seeing the beloved 
on the terrace and so on even though she is not there, then that is wrong. 
For in that case we would have here a bare epistemic mistake and not a 
figure of speech. There emerges a series of cognitions of a woman on 
the terrace etc., even though she is not there, by the force of intense pas- 
sion as the occasioning cause, and this happens through inherent cogni- 
tive malfunction (svarasatah), because it is not contrived by the poet’s 
imagination.™ 


*? This is also what Ruyyaka identifies the ornament in this verse as in his discus- 
sion of the Particular (AlJSar 50: anddharam ddheyam ekam anekagocaram 
aSakyavastvantarakaranam visesah), where it exemplifies a single thing hav- 
ing a multitude as its scope. He explains: ekasya eva yositah prasddddau yu- 
gapadavasthanam. 


3° Vimarsini 19: ity atraikasyd eva parimitadyd api yosito gadhanuradgahetukam 


tanmayatanusamdhanam prasdddadav anekatra yugapatpratitau nimittam iti na 
bhrantimadalamkarah | sa hi prasadader vallabharipatvena pratitau_ syat | 
anyasyanyariipatvena samyagabhidhanatmaniscayo hi bhrantimallaksanam | 
na ca prasadddir vallabhdatvena pratiyate iti sphuta evayam visesdlankarasya 
visayah | atha prasddadav abhitaya api vallabhaya darsandad bhrantir iti cet, 
naitat | evam hy atra bhrantimatram syan nalamkarah | gadhdnuragatmakani- 
mittasamarthyat svarasata eva prasadaddv asatyd api yuvatyah pratitisamul- 
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Yet this is exactly what Sobhakara had said is happening.** The 
lovesick speaker misperceives the terrace, etc., to be his beloved. 
Jayaratha does not address this other than by flatly denying that 
this is what the poet can have meant. Without a clear justification 
this remains just a personal opinion on the degree of derangement 
the speaker is experiencing, and Sobhakara could simply reply by 
stating his personal opinion to the contrary. Jayaratha finds similar 
tendentious faults of interpretation with the other examples Sobha- 
kara’s has provided. But let us return to Sobhakara’s analysis of 
the Erroneous to see how he evaluates Ruyyaka’s definition. 


yadi ca “sadrsydd vastvantarapratitir bhrantiman”> 


ity avyapakam la- 
ksanam tarhi vyapakam laksanantaram vidheyam, na tv alankadrantaram 
upasankhyeyam | sddrsyavyatiriktanimittotthdpitayam ca bhrantau vic- 
chittivisesasadbhave® katham némanalamkarata” | alankaratve ca kim 
iti bhrantimadbahirbhavah |... 


And if the definition [provided by Ruyyaka]: “The Erroneous is the per- 
ception of a different thing due to similarity” is too narrow, then a dif- 
ferent, wider definition must be provided, but one should not add an- 
other ornament [instead]. And when a specific strikingness is present in 
a misperception arising from an occasioning cause other than similarity, 
how could it not be a poetic ornament? And if it must be an ornament 
how could it be extraneous to the Erroneous? 


After determining that similarity is not the only occasioning cause 
for the Erroneous, Sobhakara can criticize Ruyyaka’s definition for 
being too limited. He reiterates that distinct cognitions must under- 
lie individual figures of speech in two summary verses: 


sandehasambhavanayor yathasti pratitibhedah sphuta eva tadvat | (fol. 
78' Kr) 

sGdrSyahetvantarayor bhramesu na lesatah kvapi visesabuddhih || 
pratitibhedena vind na vacyah kutrapy alankaragatas ca bhedah | 
nimittabhedena ca bhinnatayam prasajyate sa khalu samsaydadau || 


lasah kavipratibhanirvartitvabhavat \. 
4 See above: ... atra gadharaganubhavahetukam tanmayatanusamdhanam pra- 


sddader vallabharipatvena pratitau nimittam \. 
3 Cit. AlSar 19. 
56 °sadbhdve] Kr, °sambhave Pra. 


37 namdanalamkarata] Pea, °nalankaratapathah Ker™, namadlamkdarantata Kr. 
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We have no cognition of a distinction whatsoever as regards errors, 
whether [their] cause is similarity or something else, in the way that we 
have a clear difference of cognition between doubt and assumption. 
Without a difference of cognition one can in no case assert a difference 
of a figure of speech. And if [there would be a] difference of cognitions 
due to difference in causes, this [having different cognitions] would ap- 
ply to doubt and so on [as well]. 


3. COMPETING TYPOLOGIES 


The above discussion reveals that the main disagreement between 
Sobhakara and Ruyyaka concerns their rival typologies of cogni- 
tion (pratitibheda). Under what headings can deflected cognitions 
be subsumed? Sobhakara lays out his schema as part of his defini- 
tion of the figure of speech called the Assumption (utpreksda). In 
agreement with earlier theorists, he sees this as grounded on a sur- 
mise (sambhdvana).* This reverts to an earlier consensus that 
Ruyyaka sought to overturn by claiming that the Assumption de- 
pends not on supposition, but that it arises rather when the predom- 
inant focus falls on the process of identifying ascertainment (adhy- 
avasdya).® In the expression: “the anklet remained mute, as if in 
grief of separation from your foot,’ the target (visaya) is the an- 
klet, and it is assumed, through a process of identification occur- 
ring as a part of cognition, that it is instead the source (visayin), in 
this case a conscious agent capable of speech, from whence derives 
its seeming ability to choose to remain mute. For Sobhakara the 
key feature of this cognitive deflection is an assumption (supposi- 
tion, surmise) that the target is the source. 


AlRat 32, Pra 47, Ke 74” 1. 3: visayitvena sambhavanam utpreksa® ||32|| 


38 That is, doubt or imagination are different types of cognitions (pratitibheda), 


and each one of these is itself differentiated by occasioning factors (nimitta- 
bheda). For example, a doubt may arise from a similarity or from multiplicity. 


*° For an insightful recent discussion of this figure in the AlSar see SHULMAN 


2012. 
AlSar 22: adhyavasdye vyaparapradhanya utpreksa. On the Saiva understand- 
ing of adhyavasaya, and how it differs from that of the Buddhists, see KAWA- 
yiri 2011. 
Sobhakara discusses the same standard example as Ruyyaka, Raghuvamsa 
13.23. 


utpreks@] Pera, u[tpre]+ Kr. 
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visayitvenarthad visayasya sambhavanam “bhavitavyam anena sthanu- 
na” ityadyani§cayadtmakohatarkdadi®-Sabdabhidheyasambhavana™-pra- 
tyayavisayikrtatvam utpreksd | ataS cani§cayatmakataya sambhavandayah 
samdehamilatvam na tv adhyavasayagarbhaté | 


Supposition [of the target] as the source is the Assumption. Surmise 
(sambhavanam), that is to say of the target (visaya), as being the source 
(visayin), is the Assumption (utpreksd). It is the condition of being made 
the object of a cognition that is a supposition, designated by words such 
as deliberation, speculation and so on,® which are not ascertainments, as 
in the example: “This must be a post.” Therefore, sambhavana is based 
on doubt because it is a form of non-ascertainment, but it is not based on 
determination. 


Sobhakara’s main critique is that imagination cannot be based on a 
positive form of determining and ascertaining cognition as Ruyya- 
ka claims, but that it must rather be based on doubt. An example of 
an ascertainment would be: “This is a post,” and a doubt would be: 
“Is this a post or a man?”. In a speculation, the situation is: “This 
surely must be a post!”. Sobhakara would prefer to classify the As- 
sumption as a form of doubt. He then contextualises this type of 
doubt further: 
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tathahi_ samdehaniscayarapatvena pratyayanam dvaividhyam | niscayas 
ca® yatharthavyabhicari’ samyakpratyayah | vyabhicari tv asamyak | ta- 
tra tavad utpreksaya® na samyaktvam® | arthavyabhicarabhavat | napy 
asamyakpratyayaripo viparyadsah, tasya nis§caya™ripatvat| asyam ca 
Sabdenapi vrttena bhrantimadatisayoktyadivad visayino niscayabhavat | 


°niscayatmakohatarkadi°| em., °++[ya]tma[ko]hatarkadi° Kr, °niscayatma- 
kavitarkGdi° Pra. 


°sambhavand° | Pra, °sambhavana® Kr. 


uihatarkadi-| Cf. Gitarthasamgraha of Abhinavagupta 4.34 for a list of syno- 
nyms involving dha and tarka: ...pariprasnena uhdapohatarkavitarkddibhih... 
Pea in this place reads vitarka, a variant that is less plausible since Sobhakara 
accepts the existence of an independent alankara called vitarka. Cf. also e.g. 
IPVV, vol. I, p. 101: ...ahanam tarkanam sambhavananm iti... 


ca] Pra, cG° Kr. 


yatharthavyabhicGri] Pea, ++[rth]avyabhicari Kr. 


tavad utpreksdyd] Kr", tavad utpreksd Pra Kr®. 
samyaktvam] Pra, sa[myaktva|m Kr. 


niscaya®] Pra, ni[Sca]ya° Kr. 
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aniscitam” ca” samdigdham evety avivadah | ata eva nadhyavasdyami- 
latvam asyah \ tasya visayanigaranam visayiniscayas ca” svaripam | na 
catraikam api sambhavati visayopadanat, niScayabhavac ca™| tena 
“adhyavasaye vydparapradhanya utpreksa” iti laksanam aparydlocita- 


bhidhanam eva | 


To explain further, cognitions are twofold because they can take the 
form of doubt or ascertainment. Ascertainment, which does not deviate 
from factual reality, is veridical cognition. That which deviates is non- 
veridical. The Assumption is not veridical, because of the absence of 
non-deviation from factual reality. Nor is [the Assumption] a mispercep- 
tion in the form of a non-veridical cognition, because that consists in an 
ascertainment. But in the Assumption (asyam) there is an absence of the 
ascertainment of the source (visayin) even verbally, just as there is in the 
Erroneous (bhrantimat)” and the Hyperbole (atisayokti). And nobody 
disputes that an uncertain cognition is doubtful. Therefore the Assump- 
tion cannot be based on identifying ascertainment (adhyavasaya), the es- 
sence of which is a devouring of the target and an ascertainment of the 
source. And in the present case not even one of these is possible, be- 
cause the target is present and ascertainment is lacking. Therefore the 
definition: “The Assumption occurs when the process predominates in 
an identifying ascertainment,” is ill-considered. 


Sobhakara here makes the claim that it is universally accepted that 
uncertain cognition (aniscita) is doubtful. 
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aniscitam] Kr, aniScite Pea. 

ca] Pea Kr?°, omitted Kr®. 

°niscayaSs ca] Pra Kr, °niscaya® Kr. 
°abhavac ca] Pra, °[a@]bha+[cca] Kr. 


In the Erroneous it is the target (visaya) that is misperceived as something 
else, but it is not mistaken for the source (visayin). 
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Figure 2: Sobhakara’s typology of cognition 


pratyayab 
niscayab 3. samdehab 
(= adhyavasayah) <----------------------- (= ithah, tarkah, sambhavanam) 
certain cognition sadbakab, doubting cognition 
| badhakah 
1. samyak na samyak 
(avyabhicarin) (vyabhicarin) 
2. bhrantib 


Given the importance epistemology plays in Sobhakara’s system it 
is not surprising that Jayaratha subsequently singled out his cogni- 
tive typology for a detailed critique.”” Jayaratha denies the intro- 
duction of veridicality, that is, the categories of samyak and na sa- 
myak, determined by the presence or absence of cognitive devia- 
tion (vyabhicara), into this paradigm. He takes a step back and 
charges that Sobhakara has missed the bigger picture.” Ruyyaka’s 
definition of the Assumption appeals not to the result of cognition, 
but rather to the underlying bare process of cognising (pratitivrtti- 
matra) that itself enables us to determine cognitive validity. 


Vimarsini 54 KM, 78% 1.14 Kgy: iha hi niscayaniscayarupatvena pratya- 
yanam dvaividhyam, niscayas carthavyabhicari samyag anyatha tv asa- 
myag iti bhedo” na grahyah | pratitivrttimatrasyaiveha vicadrayitum upa- 
krantatvat, tasya ca pramdnyavicdra upayogat | 


In this case one should not adopt a classification of cognitions into two 
kinds: ascertainment and non-ascertainment, nor [should one accept] that 
ascertainment is non-deviating and [hence] veridical, and otherwise 
[cognition] is non-veridical, because here we have begun to evaluate the 


7 Abhinavagupta too considered utpreks@/utpreksana as a particular category of 


cognition. See RATIE 2010, pp. 343-344. 

Jayaratha does not, for example, engage Sobhakara in the svatah/paratah con- 
troversy of intrinsic or extrinsic validity, or any other argument that would 
even tacitly accept that validity is relevant here. 


78 bhedo| KMep Ksv, bhedena Kha. 


77 
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bare process of cognition, and that [process itself] enables a deliberation 
on validity. 


Jayaratha proposed a different paradigm of three cognitions that 
can, he claims, be experientially verified by any literary critic (sa- 
hrdayasdksika): ascertainment (niscaya), doubt (samsaya, sandeha) 
and deliberation (tarka, sambhdvanda). The latter two he classifies 
under the heading of anifcaya (non-ascertainment). Therefore, So- 
bhakara’s assertion that non-determination is invariably a doubtful 
cognition cannot be maintained. This means that for Jayaratha the 
distinction between doubting (samdigdha) cognitions and imagina- 
tive cognitions (sambhdvita), under which he includes conjectural 
(tarkita) cognitions, is much greater than in the paradigm of So- 
bhakara. Sobhakara does not consider doubt and imagination as id- 
entical, as Jayaratha seems to insinuate, he merely states that both 
belong under the heading of doubtful cognition. In his discussion 
of the Erroneous he even explicitly notes that there is a difference 
of cognition between doubt and imagination, and this is the reason 
why we may consider them as the bases of distinct figures of 
speech. Jayaratha continues: 


VimarSsini cont.: ani$caya§ ca samSayatarkarapatvena dvividhah | atas 
caniscitam ca samdigdham eveti na vacyam | tarkatmanah sambhavana- 
pratyayasyadpy anis$cayatmakatve samdigdhatvabhavat | utpreksd sam- 
bhavanddisabdabhidheyatarkapratitimilleti ndsyah samdehamilatvam | 
tasya bhinnalaksanatvat | athanavadharanajiianam” samSaya ity anava- 
dharanajhianatvavisesat samSayan narthantarabhavas™ tarkasyety asyah 
samSayamilatvam iti cet, naitat | anavadhdranajfanatvavisese ’pi sam- 
Sayatarkayor bhinnarapatvat | 


Non-ascertainment has two forms: doubt and deliberation. And there- 
fore, it cannot be said that the non-ascertained is invariably doubtful, be- 
cause an imaginative cognition that is a deliberation (tarka) is not doubt- 
ful while being a non-ascertainment. The Assumption is based on a cog- 
nition that is a deliberation and is designated by terms such as imagining 
etc., therefore it is not based on doubt, for that is defined differently. 
You may now argue as follows. Because doubt is a cognition which does 
not determine its object (anavadhdrana), therefore deliberation cannot 
be something different from doubt, since they both have in common that 
they do not determine their object. Therefore the Assumption is based on 


%  °FfiGnam| Ksv, °jfidna° KMep. 


80 narthantarabhdavas| Ksy, nadrthantarabhdvas KMgp. 
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doubt. This is wrong, because doubt and deliberation are different even 
though they are both non-determining cognitions. 


The relevant part of the discussion simply confirms that both are in 
agreement that the Assumption is based on uncertain cognition. Ja- 
yaratha then analyses the standard sastric examples of dubious 
cognitions. 


tathahi — sthanur va puruso veti samyena®' paksadvayollekhah (79") sam- 
Sayah | purusendnena bhavitavyam ity ekatarapaksGnukilakdranadarSsa- 
nena paksantarabadhanam iva tarkah® | purusa evdyam iti paksantara®- 
samsparsenaikatarapaksanirnayo niscaya ity asti sahrdayasaksikam pra- 
tyayanam traividhyam | 


We can summarise this as follows. [1.] In an ascertainment: “This 
is precisely a man” one alternative is determined without any con- 
tact with an alternative. [2.] In a doubting cognition (samsgayah): 
“It is a post or it is a man” the two alternatives are equally vivid. 
[3.] In a deliberation (tarkah): “This must be a man” one alterna- 
tive appears as if annulled by seeing a cause conformable to the 
other. 


Figure 3: Jayarathas’s typlogy of three cognitions 


pratyayab 
| | 
waitayap aniscayab 
certain cognition sadhakab, uncertain cognition 
badhakah 
2. saméayah 3. tarka 
(sandehab) (sambbhavana) 


81 samyena] Ksv, samanyena KMep. 


8 Cf. Nyayamaifijari, vol. I, p. 18: sandigdhe ’rthe ’nyatarapaksGnukilakadrana- 


darsandat tasmin sambhavanapratyayas tarkah |. 


83 paksdntara° | Ksv, paksantara° KMep. 
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The main disagreements are whether validity is relevant when a 
cognition is looked at as a bare process that is not yet complete, 
and whether surmise is a form of doubt or a category of its own. 


For Sobhakara the Erroneous, as a form of identifying ascer- 


tainment, comes close to other figures of speech that involve ascer- 
tainment, most directly to the Hyperbolic (atigayokti). He must 
therefore establish clear criteria to distinguish the two, and this 
sheds further light on how he understands his typology of cogni- 
tions. 


AlRat (80' Kr) adhyavasanam atisayoktih ||37|| 
visayanigaranenabhedapratipattir visayino ’dhyavasanam | iyam™ ca- 
bhedapratipattir visayanupadane kevalavisayivacakasabdaprayogabale- 
na vakydj jayata iti Sabdi| bhrantimadddau tu nimittantarendtasmims® 
tatpratitih pramatrantarasyopajata vaktranitdyate na tu janyata® iti na 
pratipattih Sabdi | iha tu vaktra supratitir eva tathavidha pratipddyata iti 
Sabdi pratipattih® | tendsyas tato bhedah | 


Identifying ascertainment is the Hyperbolic. The cognition of the source 
(visayin) as non-different [from the target (visaya)], by the devouring of 
the target, is identifying ascertainment. And this cognition of non-differ- 
ence is verbal (sabdi) because — given that the target is not [explicitly] 
stated — it is generated by the sentence through the force of an expres- 
sion deployed to denote only the source. In the Erroneous etc., on the 
other hand, a perception of X with respect to not-X** being generated by 
some other occasioning factor for a different perceiver-agent [located in 
the text] is restated by the speaker but it is not produced, therefore the 
cognition is not verbal. But here, a clear cognition of this kind is articu- 
lated by the speaker, therefore it is a verbal perception. Thereby it (Hy- 
perbole) is different from it (Erroneous). 


It is important to Sobhakara that the doxastic error giving rise to 
the Erroneous is committed by an imagined character in the poem. 
It is this central feature that he recapitulates in his summary of the 
difference between the Erroneous and the Hyperbolic: 
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iyam] Pra, idam Kr. 

nimittantarenatasmims] Kr, nimittantarena tasmims Pra. 

na tu janyata] Pra, na++++ Kr™. 

pratipattih] Pra, praltyd]pattis Kr™®. 

The formulation atasmims tat is widely cited as a definition for various kinds 


of error. Cf. Nyadyamaiijari, vol. I, p. 248: atasmims tadgraho bhavaty aprama- 
natvakaranam... etc. (a restatement of the Nyadyabhdsya on 1.1.4). 
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pramatrantaradhir bhrantirapad yasminn aniidyate | sa bhrantiman sva- 


89 | 


dhir bhranta vaktrasyam tu nivedyate® || iti samgrahah | 


Summary: Where the mistaken cognition of another perceiver is restated 
it is the Erroneous, but in Hyperbole (asyam) a speaker communicates 
his own mistaken cognition. 


A differing poetic intersubjectivity is capable of altering the cogni- 
tive dynamics of the situation to such an extent that Sobhakara 
would identify a different ornament. If, for example, it were the 
poet who consciously and deliberately made an error in represent- 
ing a situation in a very certain way, Sobhakara would identify the 
ornament as the Metaphor (riipaka), provided that the error is one 
of verbal representation (pratipddanabhrama) as distinct from cog- 
nitive error (bhranta pratipattih). In this he does not hesitate to go 
against Ruyyaka and all previous thinkers. For Sobhakara the tar- 
get and the source are in that case related by samanddhikaranyam, 
that is, they are represented as collocated, as sharing a common 
substrate. This error must then also be shared by the reader, who 
sees two syntactically coordinated words sharing the same case- 
suffix, and therefore superimposes the source on the target.”® The 
unusual doxastic error arising from unwarranted colocation, delib- 
erately committed by the poet and willingly re-enacted by the read- 
er, is what he calls a Metaphor. 


4. MANGALA VERSES 


While the preceding discussion attempts to clarify how Sobhakara 
deals with Ruyyaka’s work, it does not tell us why the dispute ap- 
pears so ardent. This a question that is much more difficult to an- 
swer, and only a few ideas may be offered at the present stage of 
research. 


Both Ruyyaka and Sobhakara inherited a canon of example ver- 
ses selected by their predecessors. When they do introduce new 
verses, therefore, it can be revealing to look at these more closely. 
Sobhakara, it turns out, introduces several new verses that happen 
to share a solar motif. This might be no more than a play on his 
name, but it is also possible that it intends to signal a religious affi- 
liation. Can this possibly have played any role in defining his scho- 


8° nivedyate] Kr, na vedyate Pra. 


%  Sobhakara adopts from Ruyyaka the idea that ripaka is based on superimposi- 
tion (Gropa) but he redefines this as an extension of samdanddhikaranya. 
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larly stance in his dispute with Ruyyaka? We have counter-evi- 
dence that suggests an author’s religious affiliation was immaterial 
in a field such as alankara. Anandavardhana was a (Paficaratrika?) 
Vaisnava, and his almost reverential commentator Abhinavagupta 
was a Saiva. Or, can we at least assume that religious affiliation 
might determine which teachers or mathas a student would seek 
out? While it certainly seems to be the normative case that, for ex- 
ample, Saiva students would study with Saiva teachers, that is not 
always the case. Nor does co-religiosity guarantee friendly rela- 
tions between authors. The opposite may be the case, two students 
of the same teacher can plausibly become bitter rivals. A teacher’s 
fame seems to have been even more important than sectarian bias. 
Abhinavagupta, again, studied with non-Saiva teachers, and he 
taught Ksemendra, who may have been, at that time already, a con- 
vert to Vaisnavism. These contradictory trends mean that not much 
useful information can be added to what little we know about our 
authors’ motivations. But still, it is worth factoring even such un- 
satisfactory information into our considerations. Consider the fol- 
lowing list of mavgala verses found in surviving works of Sanskrit 
rhetorics, identifying the main deity addressed or referenced: 


e = Dandin, Kavyddarsa 1: Sarasvati 

e Bhamaha, Kavyalamkara 1: Sarvajiia 

e Vamana, Kavydlankarasutravrtti 1: Paramam Jyotis 
e  Udbhata, Kavydlankdarasdrasamgraha 1: — 


e — Pratiharenduraja, Kavydlankarasarasamgrahalaghuvrtti 1: Sauri 
(here sun?), 2: two feet of Gauri?! 


e Anandavardhana, Sahrdaydloka 1: Narasimha 

e  Kuntaka, Vakroktijivita 1: Siva 

e =Rudrata, Kavydlankara 1: Ganadhipa, 2: Gauri’s two feet 
e Mammata, Kavyaprakasa 1: Kaveh Bharati 

e ~=Ruyyaka, Alankdrasarvasva 1: Para Vac 

e Abhinavagupta, Locanda 1: Sarasvatyas tattvam 


e  Locanamangalavivrti* Svacchanda” 


°1 Final verse: mimamsdsarameghat padajaladhividhos tarkamanikyakosat sahi- 
tyaSrimurdrer budhakusumamadhoh Sauripadabjabhrngat | Srutva saujanya- 
sindhor dvijavaramukulatkirtivallyalavalat kdvydlankarasdre laghuvivrtim 
adhat kaunkanah Srindurdjah ||. 


°  Locanaémangalavivrti 1: upasmahe svanubhavaikavedyam svacchandam Gnan- 
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e = Mukulabhatta, Abhidhavrttimatrka: — 

e =>. Ratnakara, Dhvanigathapanjika 1: Vagdevi 

e Mahimabhatta, Vyaktiviveka 1: Para Vac, [2: Sun, Jagatpradipa™] 

e Saradatanaya, Bhdavaprakasana 1: Karimukha (GaneSa), 2: Govinda, 
3: Siva, 4: Sarada 

The margala verse of AlRat is a special case. It is not a verse that 

Sobhakara composed himself. Dedicated to GaneSa as the sun, 

worshipped by Gods and demons alike, dispelling the night of im- 

pediments, it signals to the reader that Sobhakara is seeking to 

place his work into the tradition of the Naiyayika Bhatta Jayanta, 

for it is the third verse of the Nyayamajijari.”* 


surdsurasiroratnamaricikhacitanghraye | 
vighnandhakarasiiryaya ganadhipataye namah || (AlRatl.1 = Nyadyamai- 
Jari 1.3) 


Homage to Ganefa, 

The sun to the night that is impediments, 
His feet adorned with rays 

From the crest jewels of Gods and demons. 


If it is additionally significant that Sobhakara chose a verse with a 
solar motif, we may need to question whether this could be indeed 
tied to his religious identity. Were some of these authors Sauras, 
Bhojakas, or Saiva worshippers of Sivasiirya?®> The sun as the 
light of the world is also the recipient of praise in the second verse 
of the Vyaktiviveka of Mahimabhatta, a work on which Ruyyaka 
wrote a hostile commentary. It may be significant, in this context, 
that both the names Mahiman and Sobhakara can be interpreted as 
denoting the sun. The suffix -mitra too is commonly found with 


dasamudram t§am | vyaptam jagacchaktitarattarangair adrstapdram parames- 
thinapi |\. 

°° The first verse contains a vastunirdesa statement and a salutation to supreme 
speech. Vyaktiviveka 1-2: anumdne ’ntarbhadvam sarvasyaiva dhvaneh praka- 
Sayitum | vyaktivivekam kurute pranamya mahima param vacam || yukto ’yam 
Gtmasadrsan prati me prayatno nasty eva taj jagati sarvamanoharam yat | ke- 
cij jvalanti vikasanty apare nimilanty anye yad abhyudayabhdji jagatpradi- 
pe |. 


4 T thank H. Isaacson for first drawing my attention to this fact. 


° See the original Saurasamhitd, recently discovered, and currently being edited 
by Diwakar Acharya, for one of the few remaining original sources of sun 
worship. 
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Bhojaka names.” In his AlSar, Ruyyaka accuses Mahimabhatta of 
making an ill-considered statement when he alleges that suggestion 
can be subsumed under inference. The expression he uses is not 
very common: avicdritabhidhanam.” Sobhakara, in an example of 
§astric repartee, redirects the same insult back to Ruyyaka when he 
accuses him of failing to adequately define the Assumption: laksa- 
nam aparydlocitabhidhanam.” It is conceivable that we should in- 
terpret this data as support for a conflict between a realist Naiyayi- 
ka (and Mimamsaka) faction, represented by Sobhakara, who 
draws on the work of Bhatta Jayanta, and a non-dualist Saiva fac- 
tion represented by Abhinavagupta, Ruyyaka and Jayaratha who 
engage in Sastra on the basis of Utpaladeva’s [fvarapratyabhijnd. 
Though why Sobhakara would seem to be supporting Mahimabhat- 
ta remains unclear. Only more comparative research on specific 
doctrinal positions and intertextuality will enable us to determine 
the likelihood (or not) of this scenario. 


In the dispute between Ruyyaka, Sobhakara, and J ayaratha, we 
see how fast alankarasastra can change. Uninhibited by presence 
of an early founding text with authoritative commentaries, it had 
neither a given ontology nor an epistemology to call its own. This 
is not because it does not need either of these, to the contrary, 
alankarikas unhesitatingly borrow terminology, categories, and 
even entire theoretical frameworks from other schools they stu- 
died. 


°° A Bhojaka is usually identified as a Magabrahmana who serves as an officiant 
in the cult of Sirya. See HUMBACH 1978 and VON STIETENCRON 1966. Their 
status seems to have been contested and renegotiated several times, for exam- 
ple in the Stdracarasiromani of Krsna Sesa a Bhojaka is said to be a member 
of mixed castes to the second degree. BENKE 2010 translates (p. 98): “The son 
of a Brahmin and a woman called a Puspasekhara, is a Bhojaka by jati and 
makes a living from worship services for Sirya.” It remain unclear whether 
there were Magabrahmanas in Kashmir, and if there were it remains equally 
unclear what relation these bear to the later threefold divison of Kashmirian 
Brahmanas into Bhatta (Guru, Bachabat), Karkun and JosI (Jotish). See WIT- 
ZEL 1994 for a detailed account of what we know about the Brahmanas of 
Kashmir. 

°7 AlSar 1: yat tu vyaktivivekakaro vacyasya pratiyamdnam prati lingataya vyai- 
Janasyanumanantarbhavam akhyat tad vadcyasya pratiyamdnena saha (saha] 
Ed, omitted T:T2) tadatmyatadutpattyabhavad avicaritabhidhanam | tad etat 
kusagradhisanaih ksodantyam atigahanam iti neha pratanyate |. 

8 AlRat 32: tenddhyavasdye vyaparapradhanya utprekseti laksanam aparydloci- 
tabhidhanam eva |. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
conj. = conjecture 
corr. = correction 
em. = emendation 
om. = omitted 


kim{ci}t = deleted aksaras 

<kimcit) = text supplied by editor 

+ = illegible aksaras 

kim{ci]t = square brackets indicate partly legible aksaras 
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Helaraja on Omniscience, Agama, 
and the Origin of Language’ 


VINCENZO VERGIANI 


In the late first millennium CE, approximately at the same period 
that saw the rise of the Pratyabhijiia school of non-dualist Saivism 
on the Indian philosophical scene, Kashmir was also home to Hela- 
raja’s composition of a complete commentary, consisting of two 
distinct works,! on Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya (henceforth, VP).’ 
Only one of these survives, the Prakirnaprakdsa (henceforth, PrPr) 
on the third kanda.* As I have remarked in a recent publication,’ it 


* J touched on some of the issues discussed here in the paper I read at the con- 
ference “Around Abhinavagupta. Aspects of the Intellectual History of Kash- 
mir from the 9" to the 11™ Centuries,” held in Leipzig in June 2013. I wish to 
thank the organisers, Eli Franco and Isabelle Ratié, for inviting me to that 
very stimulating event and for their warm hospitality. I also wish to express 
my gratitude to Raffaele Torella, Daniele Cuneo and Hugo David, who have 
provided helpful comments on an earlier draft of this article, and, in the case 
of Torella, also suggested an emendation to one of the passages I quote below. 
Needless to say, I alone am responsible for all remaining faults. 


1 Or possibly three, because it is not clear whether the commentary on the first 
two books consisted of one or two distinct works. This text is now lost. As 
pointed out by Subramania Iyer (VP 3.1, p. xi), the Sabdaprabha, to which 
Helaraja refers under Jatisamuddega 37 (VP 3.1, p. 45, 1. 3), was his commen- 
tary on the first Kanda. Another mention of the Sabdaprabhd (VP 3.1, p. 54, 1. 
9) is found in the commentary on Jatisamuddesa 46, which I examine in detail 
here. 


? Tn the verses at the end of the Prakirnaprakaga Helaraja himself says that he 
belongs to an illustrious lineage of Kashmiri Brahmins. See SUBRAMANIA 
IYER 1969, pp. 39-40. 


3 Helaraja mentions his commentary on the first two kandas of the VP in the 
second and third margalaslokas of PrPr: kandadvaye yathavrtti siddhantartha- 
satattvatah | prabandho vihito ’smabhir Ggamarthanusaribhih || tacchesabhite 
kande ’smin saprapajice svariipatah | Slokarthadyotanaparah prakago ’yam vi- 
dhiyate ||. For a translation and discussion of these verses see VERGIANI 2014. 
I will examine the first mangalasloka below, § 9. 


4 See VERGIANI 2014. 
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seems likely that the appearance in mediaeval Kashmir of the first 
known complete commentary on the VP should be somehow link- 
ed to the key role that Bhartrhari’s views came to play in the philo- 
sophy of the Pratyabhijiia, and possibly to the change of fortune 
the grammarian-philosopher underwent, from an adversary for So- 
mananda to the main ally for Utpaladeva, to use Torella’s phrase.° 
To what extent Helaraja shared the religious and philosophical out- 
look of Pratyabhijia and consciously played a role in its appropria- 
tion of Bhartrhari’s ideas is unclear. In this article, I will examine 
one passage of Helaraja’s only surviving work, the PrPr, in an ef- 
fort to shed light on this somewhat elusive figure.° 


The passage I examine in this article is Helaraja’s commentary 
on VP 3.1.46, a verse of the Jatisamuddesa, the first chapter of the 
third book of the VP. The PrPr on this kdrika contains an unusually 
extensive discussion of two topics — omniscience and scriptural au- 
thority — which at first sight may seem to be only tenuously related 
to the content of Bhartrhari’s verse. In dealing with these topics, 
which, as is known,’ became pivotal to the Indian philosophical 
and religious debate in the second half of the first millennium CE, 
Helaraja literally packs the passage, which I will analyse in depth 
in the following pages, with quotations from various authoritative 
brahmanical works and indirect references to several others.® 


The backdrop of Helaraja’s treatment of these topics is the 
emergence, in the early first millennium CE, of two conflicting re- 
ligio-philosophical visions within Brahmanism, one centred on the 
Veda and the other on a personal God. The former view, advocated 
by Mimamsa, claims that the Veda is eternal and uncreated (apau- 


5 On the Pratyabhijfia’s reception of Bhartrhari’s ideas see TORELLA 2002, esp. 
p. xxv, and TORELLA 2008. 


I will occasionally point to echoes and parallels between Helaraja’s views and 
those found in the works of the Pratyabhijfia authors, but with no claim to be- 
ing exhaustive or exploring them in depth. A systematic investigation of this 
theme will hopefully be the subject of a future publication. 


In the centuries that lapsed between Bhartrhari’s and Helaraja’s times the 
question of omniscience acquired great prominence in the religious and philo- 
sophical debates of early mediaeval India. On the significance of this impor- 
tant development, see e.g. FRANCO 2009, MCCLINTOCK 2010, TORELLA 2012, 
the various contributions in ELTSCHINGER AND KRASSER 2013, and MORIYAMA 
2014. 


8 Here I have tried to identify as many as possible of these allusions, but I am 
afraid that I may have missed just as many. 
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ruseya) and, precisely because of its total otherness from the world 
of men, it represents their only reliable guidance in the pursuit of 
transcendental goals — in short, the realisation of dharma through 
the correct performance of the prescribed rites. And, as a logical 
corollary of the eternality of the Veda, the Mtmamsakas claim that 
the language of the sacred texts (Sanskrit) is also eternal, namely, 
that there is a natural fixed relation between words and the objects 
or actions they designate. In their system there is no place for a 
creator God, since the universe is regarded as immutable, without 
beginning or end, and the righteousness of the customs and beliefs 
of the Aryas — in one word, the varndsramadharma — as codified in 
the traditional body of textual knowledge collectively known as 
Smrti rests on the allegedly uninterrupted transmission of this 
knowledge, which claims to be based on the Vedas, from time im- 
memorial through generation after generation of brahmins. 


While similarly declaring its allegiance to the Veda, the other 
view, voiced by brahmanical systems such as Yoga and, notably, 
Nyaya-Vaisesika,’ attributes a central role to God (I$vara), who is 
said to possess qualities such as knowledge (jfidna) and sovereign- 
ty (aisvarya)'° and is considered responsible for the periodical cre- 
ation and destruction of the world. It is God who issues the Veda 
and, crucially, at the beginning of each creation cycle teaches it to 
the rsis who partake of his omniscience thanks to the merit they 
have gained through ascetic practices and meditation (presumably 
in previous lives). God is also responsible for instituting language, 
as it is he who establishes the convention (samaya) that links 
words to objects/meanings. 


The above is a very broadly painted sketch of complex views 
with far-reaching religious and theoretical implications and much 
internal variation and has no claim to exhaustiveness. Neverthe- 
less, it should help to situate Helaraja’s ideas in a clearer historical 


° As is known (see EIPh, p. 100), the seminal sitras of the latter two schools 
are distinctly non-theistic, but the shift towards theism is already evident in 
the works of the earliest commentators, namely Paksilasvamin and Uddyota- 
kara (Nyaya, probably 5" and 6" c. CE respectively) and Prasastapada (Vaise- 
sika, 6" c. CE). On these developments in some brahmanical systems, see also 
MorIyAMA 2014, pp. 29f. 


10 On God’s attributes according to Prasastapada, see CHEMPARATHY 1968, pp. 
72-73, which also contains the translation of a passage in the Padarthadhar- 
masamgraha describing Isvara’s role in the creation and dissolution of the 
universe. 
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perspective. As I will show below, much of what he writes in the 
commentary on VP 3.1.46 can be traced back to Bhartrhari’s own 
work, but in other respects he is heavily indebted to ideas formu- 
lated by representatives of the two major theistic brahmanical 
schools of the time, Yoga and the already mentioned Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika, although he often reinterprets these ideas in his own original 
way. It seems to me, in fact, that Helaraja’s commentary on VP 
3.1.46, occurring as it does in the initial chapter of the PrPr, is a 
key passage (though undoubtedly not the only one) meant to esta- 
blish the theoretical and ideological frame of the whole work and 
to demonstrate the possibility of incorporating Bhartrhari’s views 
into a theistic philosophical horizon, in contrast to Mimamsa, 
whose positions on Ggama and omniscience are explicitly chal- 
lenged here by Helaraja. 


In the next paragraph I will look at some of the evidence in the 
VP (especially in the first kanda) that testifies to Bhartrhari’s 
views on Vedic revelation and omniscience. Taken together, these 
passages, which Helaraja had certainly commented upon in the lost 
Sabdaprabha, form the backbone of his argument in PrPr ad VP 
3.1.46, and the foundation on which he builds the argument in or- 
der to promote his own philosophical agenda. 


1. AN EARLY PHILOSOPHICAL ACCOUNT 
OF VEDIC REVELATION 


The earliest non-mythological treatment of Vedic revelation is pos- 
sibly found in Nirukta 1.20, a passage that is quoted in the Vrtti on 
VP 1.5. These, together with another passage of the first kanda 
consisting of VP 1.173 with the Vrtti, which also deals with Vedic 
revelation, the relation between Sruti and Smrti, and the role of 
rsis in their transmission to mankind, are discussed in great depth 
by Aklujkar in an important article published in 2009. Even though 
Helaraja makes no direct reference to either VP passage, one may 
reasonably assume that he had them in mind when writing the 
commentary on VP 3.1.46 because he quotes the same passage 
from the Nirukta and further cites VP 1.172 (discussed below), a 
verse underscoring the uninterrupted transmission of both Sruti 
and Smrti, which leads to the second VP passage that speaks of the 
Vedic revelation. 


These VP passages predate most of (or possibly all) the other 
accounts of Vedic revelation to which Helaraja refers in the PrPr 
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ad VP 3.1.46. It is worth presenting them in their entirety here 
(with Aklujkar’s translations), since from a historical and theoreti- 
cal vantage point they constitute the starting point of Helaraja’s 
original synthesis. 


The first passage, containing the Nirukta quotation, occurs in 


the VPVr ad 1.5,'' and comments, or rather elaborates, on the term 
anukara used in the verse: 


About to reveal to those others who have not discovered the [ordinarily 
imperceptible] properties’ of things that subtle, eternal and sense-trans- 
cending [form of] speech which they [themselves] behold, the seers who 
have discovered the properties of things [and] to whom mantras'} appear 
set down for transmission an image (bilmam), as they wish to convey, 
like something that happened in a dream, what they experienced through 
sighting and hearing. This is ancient [or traditionally handed down] 
lore.'* Indeed, [another reliable or respectable source, the Nirukta] says: 
“There came about [or there were at a distant time] seers who had dis- 
covered the properties of things. Through instruction, they have entrust- 
ed mantras to others who had not discovered the properties of things. 
The others, experiencing fatigue toward instruction, have set down for 
transmission this corpus [i.e. the Nighantu, Nirukta, etc.] and the Veda 
and the Veda ancillaries in order to grasp the image. [The word] bilma is 
[to be thought of as] bhilma or [as] bhasana.”° 


The verse reads: praptyupdyo ‘nukadram ca tasya vedo maharsibhih | eko ’py 
anekavartmeva samamnatah prthak prthak ||. “The means of reaching and the 
representative likeness of that [’abda-tattva] is Veda. It is set down for trans- 
mission severally by the great seers as if it has more than one path, although it 
is one.” (Transl. AKLUJKAR 2009, p. 6.) 


For the translation of dharma in the compound sdksatkrtadharmadno with 
“property,” see AKLUJKAR 2009, pp. 15f. 


I have taken the liberty to modify Aklujkar’s translation in a few places 
(which I indicate in footnotes) for the sake of readability, but respecting the 
spirit of his renderings. Here I have re-introduced the Sanskrit term mantra, 
which for very good reasons Aklujkar translates with the phrase “materially 
effective speech formations.” Despite the loss of accuracy, I think it safe to as- 
sume most Indologists know the meaning of mantra. 


Aklujkar translates purdkalpa with “thought formulation (or systematized 
knowledge).” On purakalpa as the name of a text (or class of texts), see 
AKLUJKAR 2009, p. 24. 

yam suksmam nityam atindriyam vacam rsayah saksatkrtadharmano mantra- 
drsah pasyanti tam asaksatkrtadharmabhyah parebhyah pravedayisyamana 
bilmam samamananti, svapnavrttam iva drstasmrtanubhitam Gcikhyasanta ity 
esa purakalpah. aha khalv api: “saksatkrtadharmana rsayo babhitvuh. te ’pa- 
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A very similar but somewhat more detailed account is found in 
VPVr 1.173.'° The verse reads: 


avibhagdd vivrttanam abhikhyda svapnavac chrutau | 
bhavatattvam tu vijiidya lingebhyo vihita smrtih \| 


Those [rsis] who evolve from the [ultimate] unity [namely, brahman] 
come to know the Sruti as [ordinary persons come to know something] 
in a dream. As for the Smrti, it is fashioned on the basis of the indica- 
tions [in the Sruti] after knowing the real nature of things. 


The Vriti remarks: 


The inherited view (4gama) of those who think that the [original] cause 
constantly [that is, again and again] proceeds forth [to create] in the 
manner of sleeping and waking up, fashioning itself after the individual 
persons [or the distinct purusas] is this: some seers come about as a mul- 
tiplicity in the unitary entity pratibha [that is, at a stage which is just one 
step short of reaching brahman (...)]. They, seeing that [pratibhatman 
which is the same as] mahat Gtman, the one characterized by Being 
[alone, that is, the one which is the undifferentiated or highest-level exis- 
tence], matrix of nescience, join that [pratibhatman] through awakening 
[that is, through advanced awareness (...)]. Some [seers], on the other 
hand, come about as a multiplicity in vidya. They, likewise, join the at- 
man that has the knot of the mind [that is, the atman equipped and deli- 
mited for engagement with the world and that, yet, remains] pure [and] 
conception-free with respect to the elements ether etc., taken jointly or 
severally. Their adventitious,'’ nescience-based interaction [with the 
world] is not literally so [that is, it can be predicated of them only 
through a transfer of ordinary persons’ attributes to them]. What is con- 
stant, intrinsic and primary [to them] is [their] vidyd-nature. They see 
[our] traditionally handed down text in its entirety with insight alone as 
one would hear in sleep a word [sound] inaccessible to the sense of hear- 
ing — [the text] having all the powers of differentiation and having the 
powers inseparable [from itself, i.e. the subtle form of the authoritative 


rebhyo ’saksatkrtadharmabhya upadegena mantran samprdduh. upadesdya 
glayanto ’pare bilmagrahanadyemam grantham samamndsisur vedam ca veda- 
ngani ca. bilmam bhilmam bhdsanam iti veti. (Sanskrit text as given in AKLUJ- 
KAR 2008, p. 6; transl. ibid., pp. 24-26.) 


16 The following Sanskrit texts and translations (with a few minor modifications) 
are from AKLUJKAR 2009, pp. 29-31. 


"Here the text in AKLUJKAR 2009, p. 30 reads “adventious,” which I assume is 
a misprint for “adventitious” (Skt. d@gantu). 
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Veda]. Some [of them], additionally, having ascertained the nature of 
specific entities as it concerns the helping or harming of humans and 
having seen indications to that effect in some parts of the traditionally 
received texts, compose the Smrti, meant for the mundane and non-mun- 
dane objects. As for the Sruti, they set [it] down for transmission as it 
was seen [in the experience described above], without a change of word- 
ing [or sound] whatsoever — initially, undivided [i.e. as a single corpus], 
later incorporating the carana division.'® 


I need not go here into a detailed analysis of these passages (for 
which see AKLUJKAR 2009), but I would like to draw attention to a 
few points that are relevant to the topic of this article. While sub- 
scribing — as one would expect — to the dogma of the eternal and 
uncreated nature of the Veda, Bhartrhari (following in the foot- 
steps of the distant precedent set by Yaska and of countless mytho- 
logical narratives) introduces a quasi historical dimension into the 
account of the rise and transmission of the brahmanical tradition 
by identifying a starting point for the process, in which the Vedic 
seers, the rsis, play the role first of recipients of the primordial 
Revelation (sruti) and then of authors of the smrtis and teachers of 
later generations. In the case of the Sruti, they act as simple recep- 
tacles and transmitters of the Vedic text as it appears to them in 
their primordial experience (srutim tu yathadargsanam avyabhicari- 
tasabdam eva... samamananti) without making any intervention of 
their own. On the contrary, their agency is a crucial element in the 
production of the Smrti texts, which the rsis themselves compose 
on the basis of the indications they find in the Veda, and which rest 
on their perception of the true nature of things (tesam tesam arthda- 
nam svabhdvam upalabhya); their purpose is to help men pursue 
what is useful and avoid what is harmful (purusdnugrahopaghdata- 


18 yesGm tu svapnaprabodhavrttya nityam vibhaktapurusGnukdritaya karanam 


pravartate tesam rsayah kecit pratibhadtmani vivartante. te [tam] sattalaksa- 
nam mahdantam atmanam avidydyonim pasyantah pratibodhenabhisambhavan- 
ti. kecit tu vidyayam vivartante. te manogranthim atmanam Gkasdadisu bhiitesu, 
pratyekam samuditesu vd, visuddham anibaddhaparikalpam tathaivabhisam- 
bhavanti. tesam cdgantur avidydvyavaharah sarva evaupacarikah. vidyatma- 
katvam tu nityam andgantukam mukhyam. te ca, svapna ivadsrotragamyam Sab- 
dam, prajfiayaiva sarvam amndyam sarvabhedasaktiyuktam abhinnasaktiyuk- 
tam ca pasyanti. kecit tu purusanugrahopaghdatavisayam tesam tesam artha- 
nam svabhavam upalabhyamnayesu kvacit tadvisayGni </tat-tad-> liigdani dr- 
stva ca drstadrstartham smrtim upanibadhnanti. Srutim tu yathadarsanam 
avyabhicaritasabdam eva, prathamam avibhaktam punah sangrhitacaranavi- 
bhadgam, samamanantity Ggamah. 
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visayam) for goals that, interestingly, may be either mundane or 
trans-empirical (drstadrstarthadm). It is also remarkable that Bhar- 
trhari is completely silent on the process of creation or emanation 
of the physical world, and in particular of human beings. His nar- 
rative is really about the coming into being of the brahmanical tra- 
dition centred on the Veda. The beginning of VPVr 1.137 (svapna- 
prabodhavrttya nityam vibhaktapurusadnukaritayad karanam pravar- 
tate...) suggests that this process is repeated cyclically.'” It is also 
worth noting that, despite the central place language occupies in 
his philosophy, not only epistemologically but also ontologically, 
Bhartrhari makes no specific mention of the origin of the relation 
between words and meanings. This silence presumably implies that 
for him the relation linking certain sequences of sounds to certain 
objects in the universe is a given that the primordial sages “per- 
ceive” in the received text, and then they pass this knowledge to 
their descendants. 


It is evident that in this account of Vedic revelation and the be- 
ginning of brahmanical tradition the extraordinary cognitive capa- 
cities of the seers play a key role. The manifestation of the Veda 
from the ultimate undivided sabdabrahman is an unexplained (and 
possibly, in Bhartrhari’s eyes, inexplicable) event that is not 
meant, ostensibly, for the instruction and salvation of creatures, 
since there is no subject intentionally acting as teacher. The seers, 
who themselves issue from the same ultimate reality, as pointed 
out in VP 1.173 (avibhagdd vivrttandm), could not possibly receive 
the sacred text or draw the teachings they then hand down in the 
Smrti if they were not endowed somehow with exceptional capaci- 
ties. How did these capacities arise? A hemistich from the first 
kanda (VP 1.30cd), also quoted by Helaraja under VP 3.1.46,” 
suggests that the seers’s knowledge is also founded on dgama: rsi- 
nam api yaj jianam tad apy Ggamapirvakam, “Even in the case of 
seers, knowledge is preceded by inherited knowledge.””’ However, 
this is not purely intellectual knowledge, as is clarified in the Vrtti: 


On Bhartrhari’s likely belief in the cyclical creation of the universe, see the 
remarks in AKLUJKAR 2009, p. 63. 


20 The context of the quotation in the PrPr (see PrPr 1, p. 54, Il. 23-24) is exa- 
mined below, § 7. 


21 The text and translation of this verse and of the following Vrtti are from 
AKLUJKAR 2010, pp. 405-406. 
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Even in those mutually differing schools in which we hear the talk of 
some extraordinary human quality, impervious to reasoning,” the seers’ 
knowledge of this or that thing, [to the extent it is] born of a mystical or 
transforming experience,” is said to occur when the seers’ personalities 
are modified by a quality found [i.e. recommended for cultivation] in the 
agama." 


Thus, the seers’ superior (anuttarah) kind of cognition is born 
from the cultivation of certain human qualities (purusadharmah) 
with the support of traditional knowledge, and therefore, one can 
infer, it is not intrinsically different from ordinary cognition, but 
rather a potentiated version of the latter.” Significantly, in VP 
1.172, quoted by Helaraja under VP 3.1.46,” Bhartrhari refers to 
the hallowed authors of the Smrti with the term Sista: 


anddim avyavacchinnam srutim Ghur akartrkam | 
Sistair nibadhyamana tu na vyavacchidyate smrtih || 


They say that the Sruti is without beginning, uninterrupted, authorless, 
but the Smrti, composed by sistas, is [equally] unbroken. 


No clear distinction is made, seemingly, between the two figures, 
but the role played by the former in the Vedic revelation and the 
association of the latter (for example in the Mahdabhdsya’’) with 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Aklujkar translates tarkatitah with “impervious to (common) ways of making 
sense.” 


With the clause “to the extent it is born of a mystical or transforming experi- 
ence” Aklujkar translates the single Sanskrit word drsam in an effort to cap- 
ture its complex implications. 


yesv api tarkatitah prthagvidydcaranaparigrahesu kascid anuttarah purusa- 
dharmah Sriyate, tesv api [tat\tadarthajnadnam arsam rsinam Ggamikenaiva 
dharmena samskrtatmanam avirbhavatity akhyayate. 

As will be shown below, this is one of the controversial issues that oppose Mt1- 
mamsa to those thinkers, such as Helaraja, who uphold the existence of omni- 
scient beings. 


Introduced with the words uktam brahmakdnde (see PrPr 1, p. 53, Il. 20-23; 
note that the verse number given there is wrong, since in Subramania Iyer’s 
own edition of the first kanda the karika is numbered 136). 


See MBh ad A. 6.3.109 (vol. III, p. 174, Il. 4-10): ke punah Sistah. vaiyakara- 
nah. kuta etat. Sastrapirvika hi Sistir vaiyakaranas ca Sastrajiiah. yadi tarhi 
Sastrapurvika Sistih Sistipiirvakam ca sastram tad itaretarasrayam bhavati. ita- 
retarasrayani ca na prakalpante. evam tarhi nivasato GcarataS$ ca. sa cdcara 
aryavartta eva. kah punar aryavarttah. prag ddarsat pratyak kalakavanad da- 
ksinena himavantam uttarena pdariydtram. etasminn aryanivase ye brahmanah 
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contemporary brahmins excelling in virtue and learning — all the 
more idealised as they are vaguely identified — suggests that for 
Bhartrhari omniscience is not just a quality associated with certain 
legendary individuals in a remote past but something that even his 
contemporary may possibly achieve. The same blurring of bounda- 
ries between rsis, yogis and Sistas is observed in other places in the 
VP that are discussed below, including VP 3.1.46, to which I now 
turn. 


One caveat is required, however, before embarking on the exa- 
mination of this karika and the commentary thereon. One of the 
challenging aspects of this passage is that often the philosophical 
and theological arguments voiced by Helaraja appear very terse or 
dense or both, and the logical links between one step in the reason- 
ing and the next are not always as clear as one may wish because 
the author does not spell them out. The explanation for that is to be 
found in something Helaraja says towards the end of the passage, 
where he informs his readers that he has discussed the topic of om- 
niscience in depth in his commentary on the first kanda and refers 
them back to it: 


Thus, by means of the first half [of the verse], [Bhartrhari] has indicated 
here that omniscience has been proved on the basis of the authority of 
traditional sources. I have myself [dealt with and] settled [the topic of] 
the authority of gama at length in the Sabdaprabhd on the first kanda of 
the VP, therefore one should draw the conclusion on the basis of that 
[discussion].”8 


In light of this statement, one should therefore regard PrPr on VP 
3.1.46 as a kind of digest of a presumably much more articulated 
treatment of dgama and related topics that was found in Helaraja’s 
earlier work, now unfortunately lost. Keeping this in mind, it is 
now time to examine the verse. 


kumbhidhanya alolupa agrhyamanakaranah kim cid antarena kasyds cid vi- 
dyayah paragas tatrabhavantah Sistah. 

28 PrPr 1, p. 54, Il. 7-9: tad evam Ggamapramanyam Gsritya sarvajiiasiddhir atra 
sucita pirvardhena. vistarenagamapramdanyam vakyapadiye ’smabhih pratha- 
makdande sabdaprabhayam nirnitam iti tata evavadharyam. 
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2. VP 3.1.46 IN LIGHT OF BHARTRHARI’S VIEWS 
ON YOGIPRATYAKSA 


VP 3.1.46 occurs at the end of a portion of the Jatisamuddesa (VP 
3.1.40-45) in which the various universals are said to be differen- 
tiations of the one mahdsattd and are due to the latter’s own pow- 
ers.”’ It is observed that they persist even when their substratum is 
destroyed (v. 41), and this leads to a brief survey of different views 
about the events that happen at pralaya, the cyclical dissolution of 
the cosmos (vv. 42-43), and the relation between universals and 
particulars (vv. 44-45). The verse appeals to the experience of ex- 
ceptional beings as proof of the existence of universals: 


jiianam tv asmadvisistanam tasu sarvendriyam viduh | 
abhyasGn maniriipyddivisesesv iva tadvidam || 


However, they state that the knowledge which those who are superior*” 
to us have of these [universals] proceeds from all the senses through 
practice, just as the experts’ [knowledge] of the characteristics of gems 
and precious metals. 


Here Bhartrhari appears to record an authoritative opinion which 
he apparently subscribes to: individuals with extraordinary powers, 
whose knowledge is not subject to the ordinary limitations of the 
senses, have a direct apprehension of universals (i.e. an apprehen- 
sion that is not mediated through their substrata); and this kind of 
cognition is compared to the intuitive evaluation of the quality of 
gems and precious metals that jewellers and other such experts 
possess, sharpened by practice (abhyasdt). 


Who are these asmadvisista individuals? Helaraja glosses the 
term with the phrase pratiniyatapaddarthadarsibhyo ’smadddibhyo 
visistah sarvadrsa Gdiguravah (PrPr 1, p. 51, 1. 15), “the omni- 
scient primeval teachers, who are superior to people like us who 


29 VP 3.1.40: asrayah svatmamdatra va bhava va vyatirekinah | svasaktayo va 


sattaya bhedadarsanahetavah ||. Cf. IPK 1.5.14 and Torella’s remarks thereon 
(TORELLA 2002, p. 121, n. 29). 


In translating asmadvisistanam with “superior to us” I follow Isaacson’s trans- 
lation of the same expression as found in Pragastapada’s PDhS (see ISAACSON 
1990, p. 70), which I discuss below. However, note that in a discussion of yo- 
gipratyaksa, Vyomasiva’s Vyomavati, the earliest surviving commentary on 
PDhS (Vyomasiva is dated to 900-960, see EIPh, p. 10, therefore roughly con- 
temporaneous with Helaraja) employs the expression asmadddivilaksanda yogi- 
nah (vol. I, p. 145, ll. 9-12), where I think the term vilaksana puts the stress 
on difference rather than superiority. 


30 
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[only] perceive objects restricted [to specific senses],” thus appa- 
rently identifying them with the rsis. However, around the mid- 
first millennium CE the expression asmadvisista is also found in 
the section on pratyaksa of Prasastapada’s Padarthadharmasan- 
graha (henceforth, PDhS), where it refers to yogis who can have 
direct perceptual knowledge of universals and of other constituents 
of reality that are beyond the reach of normal human cognition. 
After dealing with ordinary perception (asmadddindm pratyaksam, 
“the perceptual knowledge of [ordinary] people such as us”),*! Pra- 
Sastapada goes on to present the phenomenon of yogic perception: 


But for yogis, who are superior to us (asmadvisistanam), when [in the 
condition called] yukta, an unerring seeing of the object’s own nature 
arises, by virtue of [their] internal organ [which is] assisted (anugrhita) 
by dharma arising from yoga, in regard to [the following substances:] 
their own a@tman and the atman of others, ether, space, time, atoms, the 
air and the internal organ, [as well as] in regard to the qualities, actions, 
universals and individuators which are inherent in these [substances], 
and in regard to [the category] inherence. Furthermore, for [yogis in the 
condition known as] viyukta, perceptual knowledge arises in regard to 
objects which are fine (si#ksma), concealed [from sight], or at a [great] 
distance, because of contact between four [factors], in consequence of 
the assistance (anugraha) of dharma arising from yoga.” 


In VP 3.1.46 Bhartrhari is probably echoing a very similar theory 
of extraordinary perceptual knowledge, although he does not attri- 
bute the view to any particular school. It seems likely that these 
ideas were circulating in VaiSesika circles before Prasastapada’s 


31 Transl. ISAACSON 1990, p. 70; the text of the whole section is given there on p. 
61. 


asmadvisistanam tu yoginam yuktanam yogajadharmanugrhitena manasa svat- 
mantarakasadikkalaparamaGnuvayumanassu_tatsamavetagunakarmasamanya- 
visesesu samavdye cavitatham svaripadarsanam utpadyate. viyuktanam punas 
catustayasannikarsadd yogajadharmanugrahasamarthyat siiksmavyavahitavi- 
prakrstesu pratyaksam utpadyate. (Transl. ISAACSON 1990, p. 71.) It is worth 
noting that there is a second occurrence of the phrase asmadvisistanam tu yo- 
ginam in the Visesapadarthaniriipana of PDhS, where “Prasastapada makes 
use of the concept of yogic perception in order to establish the existence of 
one of the fundamental categories of his system” (ISAACSON 1993, p. 154), 
namely visesa. 


32 
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time*’ and Bhartrhari was acquainted with them. For the expres- 
sion asmadviSista, both authors have probably been inspired by 
Vaisesika Siitra (henceforth, VS) 2.18, samjfiakarma tv asmaadvisis- 
tanam lingam “The name-giving of those who are superior to us is 
the mark (of the existence of nine substances).”** This satra con- 
cludes a sequence of aphorisms dealing with air (vayu) and its dis- 
tinctive quality, touch (sparsa). As pointed out in MATILAL 1977, 
p. 56, “[s]ome difficulty is noticed in establishing the air as a sub- 
stance, for it is not ‘visible’. But the sense experience of touch 
[when air blows] establishes the external touch as a quality, and air 
is inferred as the bearer of this quality.”*° VS 2.1.16, samdnyato- 
drstdc cdvigesah, states that air is established to be a substance, 
having sparsa as its special quality, by analogy (sadmdnyatodrstat) 
with the other (visible) elements and their qualities; 2.1.17, tasmdd 
agamikam, records an objection declaring this conclusion to be 
based merely on traditional knowledge (4gamikam), to which the 
next sitra, 2.1.18, samjiakarma tv asmadvisistanam lingam, re- 
plies that the naming (samjiakarma) of things, in this case the 
name vdyu “air,” is itself a sign that allows us to infer the existence 
of air because names were assigned by the one/s who is/are “supe- 
rior to us.’*° 


Another phrase used by PraSastapada in the passage quoted 
above is siiksmavyavahitaviprakrsta, which also occurs in the VP.*’ 
But in this case, as Isaacson has noted, both probably borrow the 


33 Prasastapada is generally dated around 550 CE (for a brief assessment of this 


issue, see ISAACSON 1990, p. 10; see also EIPh, p. 282) and therefore suppos- 
edly later than Bhartrhari. 


34 Transl. NOZAWA 1993, p. 105. On the complex problem of identifying the va- 
rious historical layers of the VS, and the probable relative lateness of those 
dealing with yogipratyaksa see WEZLER 1982, and ISAACSON 1993, neither of 
which discusses VS 2.18 in particular. 


35 See VS 2.1.10: na ca drstanam sparsa ity adrstalingo vayuh. 


36 Near the end of the commentary on VP 3.1.46 Helaraja quotes another sitra 


from this section, VS 2.1.19, echoing Candrananda’s Vrtti thereon: see § 8 be- 
low. 


37. See VPVr 1.81 (1.79 in Subramania Iyer’s edition with the Vrtti): alaukikam 
api samaddhanam siksmavyavahitaviprakrstopalabdhau caksur evdnugrhnati, 
“Even supernormal concentration only benefits the sense of vision [not the ob- 
ject] in the perception of [objects that are] subtle, concealed or very distant.” 
Helaraja also uses the phrase, with the additional reference to past and future 
objects, in the commentary on VP 3.1.46 (see § 8 below). 
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expression from YS 3.25,°* pravrttydlokanydsat siksmavyavahita- 
viprakrstajndnam,*”” also dealing with yogic perception. While 
there is undoubtedly a tendency in all our texts to conflate rsis with 
yogis and sistas, as I have noted above, it seems that in this case 
Bhartrhari, engaged in a dialogue with other brahmanical thinkers, 
may have envisaged a larger and probably contemporaneous set of 
individuals than just the primordial seers understood by Helaraja. 


In the second half of the verse, the comparison between yogic 
cognition and the expertise in gems and precious metals is clearly 
an intra-textual reference to a verse in the first Kanda, VP 1.35: 


paresam asamakhyeyam abhyasdd eva jayate | 
maniripyddivijianam tadvidam ndnumanikam || 


Those who know jewels, precious metals etc. perceive those objects in 
their distinctiveness [i.e. with their individual good features and bad fea- 
tures] only through constant practice. [If others ask them, “How did you 
figure out the merits or blemishes of this diamond, and so on?”] they 
cannot give expression to their [experience or process of] knowing. 
[This sort of knowing] is not an outcome of inference [it is like percep- 
tion in its directness, but it is not ordinary perception either, as it per- 


ceives what most others cannot]. “° 


VP 1.37-38 with the Vrtti thereon further elaborate on the nature of 
the extraordinary cognition that allows certain individuals to have 
access to non-mundane truths. These individuals’ superior faculties 
stem from their cultivation of a pure mind, which allows them to 
have direct knowledge — similar to perception in quality — of trans- 
empirical objects, and even see into the past and the future: 


Gvirbhitaprakasanam anupaplutacetasam | 
atitandgatajfianam pratyaksan na visisyate || (VP. 1.37) 


38 MAAS 2013 argues that the sdtra and bhdsya portions of what he refers to as 
Patafijala Yogasastra were composed as a unified whole and presents evid- 
ence from various ancient sources that support his hypothesis. The references 
Helaraja makes to this work in the passage examined here appear to confirm 
this. According to MAAS 2013, p. 65, “the work can be dated with some confi- 
dence to the period between 325 and 425 CE.” 


3 Cf. ISAACSON 1990, p. 71, n. 70. 


40 Transl. AKLUJKAR 2010, p. 409 (see next note); in 1.35c Aklujkar suggests 
reading maniriipyddisu jnanam. 
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The knowledge of the past and future [objects] of those whose insight 
has manifested itself and whose mind is in no way tainted differs in no 
way from perception.*! 


The Vrtti explains that these are sistas “whose flaws have been 
burt out by ascetic practices and whose cognitions are unimped- 
ed” (tapasa nirdagdhadosa nirdvaranakhydtayah Sistah). Here, as 
in VP 1.35 and 3.1.46, it is emphasised that the extraordinary cog- 
nition of sistas is the fruit of effort and practice (abhydsa) and not 
inherently different from perception although, as AKLUJKAR 2010 
puts it (p. 409), “it is like perception in its directness, but it is not 
ordinary perception either, as it perceives what most others can- 
not.” These exceptional individuals see things, in fact, that are in- 
accessible to the senses of ordinary human beings, and their state- 
ments cannot be contradicted or invalidated by mere reasoning.” 
And in a different context, in the Vrtti on VP 2.152,° which enu- 
merates the possible sources of pratibha, among which there is 
yoga, Bhartrhari says that yogis can have a direct intuitive knowl- 
edge (pratibha) even of other people’s intentions (tad yathd yogi- 
nam avyabhicarena parabhiprayajnanadisu).“ 

As can be seen from this cursory survey of various passages in 
the VP where Bhartrhari touches upon the topic of extraordinary 
cognition, he clearly admits of it but stops short of providing a sys- 
tematic treatment. No clear-cut distinction is made between rsis, 
yogis and sistas,” and there is no distinct theoretical treatment of 
omniscience in his epistemology, but the authoritativeness of the 


41 Transl. SUBRAMANIA IYER 1965, p. 47. AKLUJKAR 2010 does not give a full 
translation of this verse. 


42 VP 1.38: atindriyan asamvedydn paSsyanty Grsena caksusd| ye bhavan vaca- 


nam tesam nanumdnena badhyate ||. 
4 VP 2.152: svabhavacaranadbhydsayogddrstopapaditam | visistopahitam ceti 
pratibham sadvidham viduh |. 
44 On this passage, see the remarks in TORELLA 2012, p. 472, n. 9. 


45 In this respect Bhartrhari seems to anticipate the tendency to conflate these ca- 
tegories that will later become common (as reflected also in Helaraja’s com- 
mentary on VP 3.1.46). ISAACSON 1993, p. 156 notes that “the vision of rsis, 
which is treated separately from yogic perception in the PDhS, and which is 
also mentioned separately in the VS, [...] in later times [...] seems to have usu- 
ally been subsumed under yogipratyaksa.” See also TORELLA 2012, p. 471, n. 
6): “when later speculation on this subject more and more shifts to its episte- 
mological implications, yogijfidna and rsijfiana will tend to be taken as mere 
synonyms.” 
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agamas, the foundational texts of Brahmanism, is explicitly related 
to their origination from exceptional and trustworthy individuals. 


3. HELARAJA’S COMMENTARY ON VP 3.1.46: 
GOD AS THE ADIGURU 


The reference to extraordinary knowledge in VP 3.1.46 gives He- 
laraja the opportunity to discuss omniscience (sarvajna) at some 
length in his commentary, engaging with the debates on this and 
other related issues that had taken place since Bhartrhari’s time, 
and in particular allows him to introduce a theistic perspective that 
is notably absent in Bhartrhari’s work. 


Helaraja reveals his philosophical agenda already in the intro- 
ductory paragraph to VP 3.1.46, tackling the issue from the van- 
tage point of the origin of language. As is known, in the Jdtisam- 
uddesa Bhartrhari examines the relation between word and mean- 
ing presupposing that words denote jdati, the universal. As shown 
above, in VP 3.1.46 he records an authoritative view according to 
which the universals of things can be directly perceived by excep- 
tional beings, apparently implying that at least some jdtis are not 
just conceptual-linguistic constructs but are ontologically “real.” 
On the basis of this premise, Helaraja introduces the verse consid- 
ering a possible objection to the assertion that there is a fixed (sid- 
dha) or eternal (nitya) relation between word and meaning, as 
maintained by both the Grammarians and the Mimamsakas: 


One may argue that, for someone who does not know the relation be- 
tween the word [go] and its meaning, the nature [“cowness,”] distinct 
from other [natures] and recurring in [the individual] cows, [as evidenc- 
ed in the individual cognitions] “[this is] a cow,” “[this is also] a cow,” 
does not manifest itself. And if that commonality [i.e. gotva] is manifest- 
ed by the individual manifestations, how could there be no cognition of 
it [even for someone who does not know the relation between the word 
and the object]? If one will apprehend [it] learning (vyutpanna) from 
others, how did these others, and those before them [apprehend it]?“ 


46 PrPr 1, p. 51, ll. 4-6: nanv aviditaSabdarthasambandhasyanyebhyo vyavrttam 


gosv anugatam ripam gaur gaur iti na pratibhasate. yadi ca tabhir vyaktibhir 
abhivyaktam tat samanyam katham tatpratyayo na syat. athanyebhyo vyutpan- 
nah* pratipatsyate te ‘pi kuta[h]... *Here I adopt the reading vyutpannah 
found in R. Sharma’s edition (VP 3.1, p. 95) instead of ’vyutpannah in Subra- 
mania lyer’s. 
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The objection points out that by itself the word — i.e. a phonic form 
(rapa) such as go “cow” -, which the Mimamsakas assume to be 
possessed with an innate capacity (Sakti) of denotation, is unable to 
make the corresponding universal, e.g. “cowness” (gotva), known. 
First one has to learn the relation between that specific word and 
its object. The Mtmamsakas are ready to concede this, since it is a 
fact of ordinary experience that this is how children learn to speak. 
For example, in v. 41 of the Sambandhaksepaparihdra (SAP) of 
the Slokavarttika (henceforth, SIV), where many of the issues rais- 
ed here by Helaraja are discussed, Kumarila remarks: 


siddhah sambandha ity evam sambandhddir na vidyate || 


For all those who do not know it, the relation [between word and mean- 
ing] is fixed on the basis of the accepted usage of those before [them], 
and those [even] before, therefore in this way [one can conclude that] 
there is no beginning of the relation [i.e. it is eternal]. 


Thus, the word, the object and their relation are all eternal, but 
while the first two are accessible to the senses, the third has to be 
learnt afresh by each new member of the community. The unin- 
structed (avyutpanna) will learn the meaning of the word go — ie. 
its regular association with the object “cow” — from the repeated 
observation of its use in different contexts on the part of knowl- 
edgeable speakers, normally one’s elders.*’ However, as Helaraja 
points out, this explanation leads to a difficulty: each generation 
must have learnt the relation between words and meanings from 
the previous one in a chain of transmission that, although uninter- 
rupted, is nevertheless made of ordinary human beings and there- 
fore is not itself authoritative. The continuous practice of previous 
generations would be tantamount to a line of blind men“ since it 


47 The final verses of the SAP contain a more accurate description of the learn- 
ing process (140cd-141ef): sabdavrddhabhidheyams ca pratyaksendatra pasya- 
ti || Srotus ca pratipannatvam anumanena cestaya || anyatha ’nupapattya ca bu- 
dhyec chaktim dvayasritam || arthapattyavabuddhyante sambandham triprama- 
nakam. 


48 In VP 1.42 (hastasparsad ivandhena visame pathi dhavata | anumanapradha- 


nena vinipato na durlabhah ||) Bhartrhari compares a man who relies on rea- 
son alone to a blind man groping around while hurrying along an uneven path. 
The maxim of the blind men (see APTE, Appendix E, p. 53, s.v.) occurs e.g. in 
Kumarila’s Tantravarttika (TV 1.3.1, p. 71): purusdantaresutpadyamanah kais- 
cid drSyata ity andhaparampardnydyendpramdanata, where it refers to the 
transmission of smrtis. 
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could not claim to stem from an unquestionably reliable source. As 
Helaraja puts it, drawing his conclusion, 


Therefore, unless [we assume that in the beginning there was] an omni- 
scient seer (drastaram) who had a direct vision [of the relation between 
Sabda and artha], a succession of blind men would result. And in every 
case of relation between a word and an object, the so-called practice of 
the elders (vrddhavyavahara) would be generated through a succession 
of blind men, because it would have no foundation (nirmilatvat).” 


In this way Helaraja claims that the assumption of the existence of 
an omniscient being who literally “saw” the relation between sab- 
da and artha and transmitted its knowledge to later generations is 
the most logical explanation for the intrinsic stability and reliabili- 
ty of language — a claim, as we will see, that is reiterated at the end 
of the commentary on VP 3.1.46. 


Furthermore, while in the case of cows and other similar mate- 
rial objects there is a visible configuration of features that is shared 
by all the individuals in which that given jati inheres, in other ca- 
ses, such as Brahmin-hood”’ (brahmanatva) etc., this essence is 
much more elusive. Thus, it is harder to account for the relation 
between the word brahmana and its object: 


And, in the case of Brahmin-hood etc., there is no manifestation of a 
form that is recurring [in individuals of the same kind and] distinct 
[from that of individuals of a different kind, and which would be] also 
similar if it were cognised by a [small] child, or a mute person,”! etc. be- 
cause the form manifests [itself] in a similar way [to all people, since 


#®  PrPr 1, p. 51, Il. 6-8: ... iti saksa@ddarsinam sarvajiam drastaram antarenan- 
dhaparampara prasajyate. sarvatra ca Sabdarthasambandhe ’ndhaparampa- 
raya eva vrddhavyavahara iti nama krtam_ syat, nirmilatvat. 


%° Note that Helaraja appears to regard caste (which is one of the senses of the 


word jati) as a “natural” kind rather than a socio-cultural construct. On the 
philosophical debate about the naturalness of social distinctions, see HALB- 
FASS 1992, chapter 10. 


That is, the direct perception of a cow is similar and similarly valid (pramdna) 
for everyone, whether the perceiving subject is an adult, a child or someone 
with mental or physical handicaps and regardless of their knowledge of the 
word go, but it was generally admitted that this does not hold in the case of 
Brahmins or other social types. 


Sl 
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there are no external physical characteristics that can identify a Brah- 
min], as in the case of cow-hood etc.” 


What guarantees the correct application of the word brahmana to 
certain individuals? Or, from a different angle, is there really a uni- 
versal brahmanatva the essence of which is captured by the word 
brahmana? The only way to explain the use of certain words to de- 
note objects whose jati has no uniform perceivable physical con- 
figuration is, according to Helaraja’s conclusion, that “one must 
necessarily accept the existence of an omniscient being,”*? some- 
one who had a kind of direct “perception-like” apprehension of the 
jati, of the word to express it, and of the relation between the two, 
and passed this knowledge on to ordinary human beings. 


It seems likely that Helaraja was influenced by a similar argu- 
ment already adumbrated in VS 6.1.3 and developed in Candranan- 
da’s Vrtti thereon.’ Adhyaya 6 of the VS, which deals with quali- 
ties, begins its treatment with a discussion of dharma, which in 
VaisSesika taxonomy is considered a quality. Introducing the first 
sutra of the chapter, Candrananda explains that the means for 
achieving dharma are the injunctions found in the Veda, and if one 
wonders about the source of the truthfulness of the Veda, the an- 
swer is: 


buddhiparva vakyakrtir vede | (VS 6.1.1) 


The composition of the sentences in the Veda is based on [the activity 
of] the intellect. 


This pithy statement, claiming that the Veda is the product of some 
form of intelligence that is responsible for its composition, is one 
of the earliest attestations of a conception of the Veda radically dif- 
ferent from the one upheld by Mimamsa. In the Vrtti Candrananda 
elaborates on this idea, introducing the idea of racandvattva of the 


32 PrPr 1, p. 51, Il. 8-10: brahmanatvaddindm riipavyaiijanasddrsyad_ balamitka- 


dijndnasadrso ‘py asau gotvadinadm ivavrttavyavrttarupavabhaso ndastity ava- 
Syam eva sarvajiio ’bhyupagantavya iti. 


3 avasyam eva sarvajiio ’bhyupagantavya(h) (PrPr 1, p. 51, Il. 9-10). 


%4 AKLUJKAR 1970, p. 340 has been the first, as far as I know, to point out that 
Helaraja seems to have known the work of Candrananda, who was probably 
also a Kashmiri (ISAACSON 1995, pp. 141-142) and active in the 7” or 8" c. 
CE (CHEMPARATHY 1970, p. 48). 


tasya [i.e. dharmasya] vaidiko vidhih sadhanam. vedasya satyata kuta iti cet, 
yatah... [the sutra follows] (VSVr, p. 45, 1. 3). 
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Veda that is also found in the work of Jayanta Bhatta® (and to 
which Helaraja himself refers below): 


A sentence such as agnihotram juhuyat svargakamah is a composition 
(racana) issued from [the activity of] the intelligence of the venerable 
MaheSvara and therefore it is a valid source of knowledge, since truth- 
fulness pervades the nature of what is composed by trustworthy (Gpta) 
individuals.” 


It is important to stress that, while the following siitra states that 
the nature of the Veda is such as to point to the intervention of a 
seer/seers, using the word rsi in line with traditional accounts of 
the self-revelation of the Veda (although perhaps suggesting a 
greater involvement of the seers in putting the sacred texts in a 
form accessible to human beings), already in the Vrtti on VS 6.1.1 
Candrananda interprets it as a reference to God’s authorship of the 
Veda. The following siitra replies to the objection that dharma is 
not accessible to ordinary means of knowledge™: 


na casmadbuddhibhyo lingam rseh | (VS 6.1.2) 


And [since it could] not [have issued] from our intellects, it is an infer- 
ential sign of [the intervention of] a seer. 


The Vrtti explains: 


In fact, the knowledge of the Venerable One is not similar to our knowl- 
edge, whose domain are objects that are present, not concealed, and re- 
lated (sambaddha) [to the senses]. Hence, the knowledge of the Vener- 
able One can have as its domain objects that are beyond [the reach of] 
the senses.*° 


%° The relative chronology of Candrananda and Jayanta Bhatta (9" c. CE) is un- 


certain as the former’s date is not known but is certainly prior to Helaraja’s. If 
Candrananda is earlier than Jayanta Bhatta, as argued by Chemparathy (see n. 
54 above), he may be recording an early version of a thesis that Jayanta fully 
expounds later in the Nyadyamajijari. 


37 “agnihotram juhuyat svargakamah” ity evambhita racanaé bhagavato mahe- 


Svarasya buddhipiirva sa tatah pramdnam, Gptapranitatvasya satyatavydpteh 
(VSVr, p. 45, Il. 5-6). 

Candrananda introduces it with the words atindriyam asakyam jndtum iti cet 
(VSVr, p. 45, 1. 7) “If [one objects that] it is impossible to know what is be- 
yond [the reach of] the senses.” 


58 


%° VSVr, p. 45, Il. 9-11: na hi yadrsam asmadvijianam vartamanavyavahitasam- 


baddharthavisayam tadrsam eva bhagavato vijndnam. atah sambhavati bhaga- 
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Similarly, one can infer that a superior being has assigned a name 
to Brahmins: 


tatha brahmane samjiidkarmasiddhir lingam | (VS 6.1.3) 


In the same way, the consensus about the assignment of the name [brah- 
mana] to a Brahmin is an inferential sign [of the intervention of a seer]. 


Candrananda points out the implications of the sitra: 


When we see objects such as Brahmins etc., the cognition “This is a 
Brahmin” does not arise for us through perception without [proper] in- 
struction. And when someone has the perceptual knowledge of an object, 
then we see that a name is given (samjiapranayanam), as in the case of 
[the naming of] a son etc. And they explain the meaning of the sitra 
[saying] that names for “Brahmin,” etc. are found [in use] that were 
composed by him [the Lord] after he directly saw [every] object.” 


CHEMPARATHY 1970 has suggested (p. 50) that Candrananda’s 
idea that the existence of God can be inferred from the fact that 
things have names, as expressed in the passage quoted above, 
“may be deduced from an earlier proof of Prasastamati,” i.e. Pra- 
Sastapada, as Candrananda himself appears to indicate with the 
concluding words iti sitrdrtham varnayanti. As Chemparathy 
shows in another article (CHEMPARATHY 1968, p. 68), this earlier 
proof is found in a fragment of a lost work*®' of Prasastamati/Pra- 
Sastapada’s quoted by Kamalasila in the Tattvasangrahapanjikd, 
which is worth quoting in full as it seems to be one of the earliest 
sources for the theistic view on the origin of language embraced 
here by Helaraja (with some differences, as I will show below): 


However, Prasastamati has said: “At the beginning of creation the usage 
of words of men presupposes instruction by another; because, when they 
are awakened [from the state of dissolution] at a later time, [their usage 
of words] with regard to each object is fixed (niyata): just as in the case 
of children, whose usage of words is not yet established, the usage of 
words fixed for each object such as cow etc. presupposes the instruction 
of mother etc. He whose instruction of words is presupposed at the be- 


vato ’tindriyarthavisayam vijnanam. 
60 yinopadesena brahmanddikam artham asmakam Glocayatam pratyaksena na 
“brahmano’yam” iti jiGnam utpadyate. pratyaksena cartham dlocya samjiia- 
pranayanam drstam putrddisu. santi caita brahmanddisamjfias ta yena pratya- 
1 Possibly a 7ikd on the VaiSii with the equally lost Vakya and Bhdsya thereon: 

cf. Thakur in the Introduction to Jambuvijaya’ edition of VS, pp. 12 and 14. 
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ginning of creation is the Igvara, who possesses an abundance of knowl- 
edge that does not disappear even at the time of the dissolution.” 


Needless to say, the language in question is not human speech in 
general in its innumerable varieties, but rather Sanskrit, the lan- 
guage par excellence in the eyes of all our authors. This view 
seems to imply that the fact Sanskrit is the language of the Vedic 
corpus is not enough to account for its laukika use. The Vedic rev- 
elation to the rsis is felt to be insufficient by itself to explain the 
origins of human language. Some further intervention is required. 
It is as if a link were missing between the highest truths embodied 
in the Veda and the dimension of vyavahdra and, as Helaraja sets 
out to establish in this passage, to a large extent following in the 
footsteps of various predecessors, this link is God. 


As I mentioned above, Helaraja takes the term asmadviSista as 
meaning “the omniscient primeval teachers.” But these teachers, 
the rsis of yore, must have themselves received their knowledge 
from a previous source, and this can only be the Lord (ifvara) ac- 
cording to Helaraja, who quotes Yogasitra (YS) 1.26 to support 
this view: 


Thus Patafijali [says]: “He is the teacher even of the ancient [sages] be- 
cause he is not limited by Time.” 


Drawn from an authoritative brahmanical text such as the YS, the 
quotation allows Helaraja to bring God onto the stage (in the intro- 
duction to the verse, he had generically talked of a sarvajnid, an 
omniscient being), overstepping the non-dualist atheism of the VP. 
He then elaborates on the idea expressed in the sitra: 


The Lord is the teacher, i.e. the instructor (upadestr), of the omniscient 
beings. And his mind, senses and body are eternal because he is not li- 


© TSP p. 43, Il. 1-5: prasastamatis tv Gha sargadau purusadnadm vyavaharo ’nyo- 
padesapurvakah, uttarakalam prabuddhanam pratyarthaniyatatvadd aprasid- 
dhavagvyavaharanam kumadranadm gavddisu pratyarthaniyato vagvyavaharo 
yatha matradyupadesapirvaka iti. yadupadesapurvakah sargddau vyavahadrah 
sa isvarah pralayakdle ’py aluptajianatisaya. Transl. CHEMPARATHY 1968, p. 
68, with some minor modifications. Chemparathy points out (ibid., n. 15) that 
it is not sure whether the sentence after iti “is a continuation of PraSastamati’s 
own argument or whether it is an additional concluding statement by Kamala- 
Sila himself.” 


PrPr 1, p. 51, Il. 16-17: tatha ca patanjalih: “sa pirvesam api guruh kdlenan- 
avacchedat.” The pronoun sah refers back to Isvara in YS 24: klesakarmavi- 
pakasayair aparamrstah purusavisesa isvarah. 
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mited by Time. Otherwise, once the dissolution [of the cosmos] has tak- 
en place, [and] Brahma etc. have arisen again, who would be their tea- 
cher? And thus the world, having no normative knowledge (sastram), no 
observance (anusthanam) of injunctions and interdictions, would be as 
good as blind and mute.™ 


The fact that the Creator is not under the sway of Time is shown 
by the fact that, after the pralaya, at the beginning of every new 
cosmic cycle, the divine beings who re-appear in the cosmos are 
once again taught its eternal law, dharma. Who else could be their 
teacher if not the Lord? They in turn hand down that knowledge to 
humans, as can be inferred from the remark that, if it were not so, 
the world would be bereft of sadstra (nihsdstram), unaware of ritual 
and social obligations and taboos, and stumbling in the dark, as it 
were. Thus, in a few lines at the beginning of the PrPr on VP 
3.1.46, Helaraja sketches an account of the spread of normative 
knowledge of cosmogonical proportions, tracing the contemporary 
views about matters that are beyond the reach of senses and rea- 
soning (dharma, primarily, but also dtman, the constituents of the 
universe, etc.) to the seers who learn those truths directly from 
God at the dawn of time, when he also issues the Veda. 


The historical antecedents of this position in philosophical texts 
are to be found especially in the works of the earliest Nyaya-Vaise- 
sika authors of the post-sitra period. At the very beginning of 
PDhS (2, 1.7), for example, PraSastapada states that dharma has 
been manifested in the Lord’s injunctions.® And later, in the Nyd- 
yamafijari (henceforth, NM), Jayanta Bhatta (9" c. CE) argues for 
the existence of God responding to the criticisms levelled against 
theism by the Mimamsakas, and in particular Kumarila. The latter 
were formidable opponents, whose opinions could not be ignored 
or easily dismissed. Having declared his theistic stance early in his 
commentary on VP 3.1.46, Helaraja himself feels obliged to take 
account of the Mimamsakas’ reaction to the theism of other brah- 
manical schools and explain their arguments, as a kind of piirvapa- 


PrPr 1, p. 51, ll. 18-20: sarvajianam isvaro gurur upadesta. tasya ca buddhin- 
driyadehanam kdlenadnavacchedan nityata. anyatha pralaye vrtte punarutpan- 
nesu brahmddisu. ka upadesta sydat. tata§ ca nihsastram niranustha- 
nam vidhinisedhayor andhamiikaprayam jagat syat. 

PDhS 2: dravyagunakarmasadmdnyavisesasamavayanadm sannam padarthanam 
sadharmyavaidharmyatattvajnanam nihSreyasahetuh. tac cesvaracodanabhi- 
vyaktad dharmdd eva. 
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ksa that he then proceeds to confute, as I will show in the next sec- 
tion. 


4. THE DISPUTE WITH MIMAMSA ON PRALAYA 
AND THE PURPOSE OF ARTHAVADAS 


Claiming that the Veda is issued from the Lord at the beginning of 
each new cosmic age, namely at each re-creation of the world after 
its periodical destruction, clearly clashes with the Mimamsa’s tenet 
of the eternal and uncreated nature of the Veda, which warrants its 
unique authority on transcendental matters. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that the Mimamsakas oppose it, resolutely rejecting the 
idea of a cosmos subject to cyclic pralaya “dissolution” and srsti 
“creation” under the impulsion of a creator God. What is at stake 
for them is not just the cyclicity of time or even the existence of 
God, for which they have little use, but the eternality of the words 
of the Veda® in which the injunctions for the realisation of dharma 
are formulated. 


Much of the argument against the view that the relation be- 
tween words and objects/meanings is based on a convention esta- 
blished by God at the beginning of creation is presented by Kuma- 
rila in the SAP of SIV ad Jaiminisatra (henceforth, JS) 1.1.5, 
which is probably presupposed by Helaraja when he advances his 
counter-argument under VP 3.1.46. 


Kumarila defines the terms of the dispute in SAP 12cd-13cd: 


pratitih samayat pumsam bhaved aksinikocavat | 
samayah pratimartyam ya pratyuccdranam eva va | 
kriyate jagadadau va sakrd ekena kena cit || 


[Objection:] Comprehension [of the meaning of a verbal expression] will 
arise for human beings from a convention (samayat) [linking a certain 
word to a certain object], like winking. [Reply:] Is this convention creat- 
ed [ad hoc] for each individual, or for each utterance, or does someone 
[create it] once [and for all] at the beginning of the world? 


The answer, from a Mimamsa perspective, is of course that the re- 
lation between word and meaning is eternal and uncreated. This is 
summarised in SAP 41ad (quoted above, § 3) and followed in SAP 


6° And, to the extent that they are similar to Vedic words, of laukika words. 
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42cd-44cd by the dismissal of the opponents’ thesis, which is 
briefly recalled and rejected: 


sargadau ca kriya nasti, tadrk kalo hi nesyate | 

yadi tv Gdau jagat srstva dharmadharmau sasddhanau | 
yatha Sabdarthasambandhan vedan kas cit pravartayet || 
jagaddhitaya vedasya tatha kifi cin na dusyati | 
sarvajfiavat tu duhsadham ity atraitan na samsritam || 


And the making [of such a relation between word and meaning] does not 
happen at the beginning of creation, for we do not admit that there is 
such a time. [Objection:] But if someone, after creating the world, set 
dharma and adharma in motion, together with the means [to bring them 
about], and the Vedas, in which the relations between words and mean- 
ings are [instituted] for the sake of the world, in this way the Veda 
[itself] would not be diminished. [Reply:] But this is hard to prove, just 
like omniscience, therefore here [in the Mimamsa system] we do not 
rely on this [idea]. 


In the following verses, Kumarila relentlessly attacks the thesis of 
the existence of a creator god deploying an array of arguments: 
how should one imagine the universe before the creation? And 
what would be the condition and nature of Prajapati (the creator 
god of Vedic cosmogonies) himself prior to such an event? There 
would be no one to know him, who could then pass on the knowl- 
edge of God to future beings, and therefore, in the absence of a di- 
rect cognition of God, no way to ascertain his existence. Moreover, 
if God has no material body, how could he entertain the desire to 
create the world? And if God had a body, he could not have creat- 
ed it himself, therefore one should assume the existence of some 
other being who created him (and so on, in an infinite regress). If, 
on the other hand, it is maintained that the creator’s body is eter- 
nal, what would it be made of, since earth etc. did not exist before 
he created them?® 


Furthermore, it is difficult to account for the creation of a world 
in which misery prevails: how could God wish to create the world 


67 See SAP 45ab-49ab: yada sarvam idam nasit kvavastha tatra gamyatam | pra- 
jdpateh kva va sthanam kim ripam ca pratiyatam || jfiata ca kas tad tasya yo 
janan bodhayisyati | upalabdher vind caitat katham adhyavastyatam || pravrttih 
katham ddyd ca jagatah sampratiyate | Sartrader vind casya katham icchapi 
sarjane || Sarirddy atha tasya syat, tasyotpattir na tatkrta | tadvad anyaprasan- 
go ’pi, nityam yadi tad isyate || prthivyadav anutpanne kimmayam tat punar 
bhavet |. 
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out of compassion before there were any beings to be compassio- 
nate about? And if compassion were his motive, surely he could 
make all creatures happy. And if it is argued that a world where 
there is no suffering is inconceivable, one can retort that this would 
imply that God is subject to a law above him, and consequently his 
alleged independence would be undermined.® 


If, moreover, one argues that God creates the world out of de- 
sire, what is this desire that he cannot fulfil without creating the 
world? And without a purpose, not even a fool would act, there- 
fore, what would be the point of God’s intelligence?™ Similarly, 
his desire to reabsorb the cosmos would be incomprehensible.” 


If the Veda had been issued by a creator with such dubious mo- 
tives, it would itself be unreliable and, therefore, not authoritative. 
If, on the other hand, the Veda is eternal, it cannot have any rela- 
tion with events that took place at some point in time. Therefore, 
those Vedic passages that narrate the creation of the world should 
be construed as being meant to encourage others (anyaprarocanda) 
to engage in similar actions.” 


With this last statement, Kumarila aims to preempt the inevit- 
able objection that the Vedas themselves — as well as a myriad of 
other authoritative brahmanical works — contain accounts of the 
creation and destruction of the world by a creator God. The stan- 
dard Mimamsi position is that these are arthavadas,” namely Sruti 
and Smrti passages of a varied nature — mythological accounts, 


6 See SAP 49cd: pranindm prayaduhkhd ca sisrksdsya na yujyate ||; and SAP 


52ab-54ab: abhavac canukampyanam nanukampasya jayate | srjec ca Subham 
evaikam anukampaprayojitah || athasubhdad vind srstih sthitir va nopapadyate | 
Gtmadhinabhyupaye hi bhavet kim nama drskaram| tatha capeksamanasya 
svdtantryam pratihanyate ||. 


69 See SAP 54cd-55cd: jagac cdsrjatas tasya kim namestam na sidhyati | prayo- 


janam anuddisya na mando ’pi pravartate | evam eva pravrtti§ cec caitanyend- 
sya kim bhavet |. 


7 See SAP 57ab: samharecchapi caitasya bhaved apratyayat punah |. 


71 See SAP 61ab-62cd: evam vedo ’pi tatpiirvastatsadbhavadibodhane | sasanko 


na pramdnam sydd nityasya vyaprtih kutah || yadi prag apy asau tasmad ar- 
thad asin na tena sah | sambaddha iti tasyanyas tadartho ’nyaprarocana ||. 


On the Mimamsa theory of arthavdda and the slightly different views on the 


topic of the two major exegetical schools, the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras, 
see GERSCHHEIMER 1994. Helaraja’s formulation here is vague enough to ac- 
commodate both, but his opponent seems to be Kumarila, who is quoted later 
in the passage. 
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descriptions, explanations, etc. — which are considered to have an 
auxiliary function with regard to actual direct teaching, as far as 
they praise certain beliefs, attitudes and conducts and disparage 
others, and in this way they encourage people to behave in certain 
ways, bolstering the normative teachings. Kumarila deals with the 
topic of arthavdda in great detail in the first three adhikaranas of 
the TV; in the section of the SAP examined here he recalls it brief- 
ly in relation not only to the Veda but also to smrtis such as the 
Mahabharata, in particular in vv. 64ab-65cd: 


upakhyanddirtipena vrttir vedavad eva nah 
dharmdadau bharatadinam bhrantis tebhyo ’py ato bhavet || 
akhyananupayogitvat tesu sarvesu vidyate | 
stutinindasrayah kas cid vedas taccodito ’pi va || 


According to us, the Mahabharata etc. deal with [topics such as] dharma 
etc. in the form of stories etc., just like the Veda; therefore, [if taken at 
face value,] from these too one might be misled. Since narrations are of 
no use [by themselves], for all of these there is some [action enjoined by 
the] Veda that is the basis of the praise or blame [conveyed by the artha- 
vdda], or even [some action] enjoined by them [i.e. the Smrtis]. 


At the beginning of his riposte, Helaraja briefly recalls the M1- 
mamsa’s stand on pralaya and quickly dismisses it as follows: 


But the Jaiminiyas maintain that there is no dissolution (pralayah) at all 
— on the contrary, [they claim that] “the world is never different.” This is 
not true, because the lore (smrteh) of the dissolution [of the universe] is 
found in all the traditional texts (sarvasdstresu).” 


To begin with, Helaraja dismisses the Mimamsa views on pralaya 
simply by invoking the consensus found “in all the traditional 
texts.” The lapidary statement (na kadacid anidrsam jagat) that in 
Helaraja’s text’* epitomises the Exegetes’ view is not found in any 
surviving Mimamsa work, but according to KATAOKA 2005 (p. 
337) might be a quotation from Kumiarila’s lost Brhattika, since it 
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PrPr 1, pp. 51[1. 20]-52[l. 1]: atha pralayo naivasti, api tu “na kadacid anidr- 
Sam jagad” iti jaimintyah. tad etad asat sarvasdstresu pralayasmrteh. 

™ Note that Helaraja quotes the same statement a few pages before our verse un- 
der VP 3.1.42, anucchedyasrayam eke sarvam jatim pracaksate | na yaugapa- 
dyam pralaye sarvasyeti vyavasthitah ||, where Bhartrhari reports the opinion 
of some (eke) who believe that there is no simultaneous dissolution (pralaya) 
of the universe during which the jdtis are supposed to remain in existence 
without their substrata (see PrPr 1, p. 49, 1. 1). Unlike here, though, Helaraja 
does not identify the upholders of this view. 
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is quoted by Santaraksita.”> The same sentence appears in NM, Ah- 
nika 3, v. 158, at the very end of Jayanta Bhatta’s long exposition 
of the views of those who deny the existence of God and, conse- 
quently, of the recurring dissolution of the world, and before he 
gives his reply. Like Helaraja — who I suspect may have been in- 
fluenced by him — in vv. 157-158”° Jayanta presents the belief in 
the cyclical destruction and re-creation of the world as a prasiddhi, 
a commonly accepted view that is opposed only by the nitiraha- 
syavedins" (i.e. the Mimamsakas). 


However, Helaraja is not content with that, but proceeds to exa- 
mine the Mimamsa thesis on the nature and function of arthavddas 
and refute it. 


4.1, Helaraja’s Exposition of the Mimamsa View 
on Arthavddas 


The goal of the Vedic tradition as understood by Mimamsakas is to 
instruct about action, i.e. correct ritual practice — explains Helaraja 
— and, therefore, according to them, the narrations of past events, 
which do not contain any injunction or prohibition and do not 
teach anything new (apiirva), are not a pramdna, a source of valid 
knowledge: 


Then, since the purpose of the transmission [of the Vedas] is action [i.e. 
correct ritual practice],”* a statement expressing an existing object is not 
a source of valid knowledge, they say. To explain: since one understands 
the origin of the relation between word and meaning from the practice of 


% See KATAOKA 2005, p. 337, for the reference to the TS. 


7 NM 3.157-158 (vol. I, p. 491): na ca prasiddhimatrena yuktam etasya kalpa- 
nam | nirmilatvat tathad coktam prasiddhir vatayaksavat || ata eva niriksya dur- 
ghatam jagato janmavindsadambaram | na kaddcid anidrséam jagat kathitam 
nitirahasyavedibhih ||. For a new critical edition of this section of NM, see KA- 
TAOKA 2005. 


77” Tam not sure about the nuances of the expression nitirahasyavedin, literally 


“one who knows the secret of [proper ritual] conduct,” but I suspect Jayanta 
Bhatta may have intended to be sarcastic. 


7 Cf. JS 1.2.1: G@mnayasya kriyarthatvad Gnarthakyam atadarthaném tasmad 


anityam ucyate |. “Because the tradition [, i.e. the Veda,] aims at ritual actions, 
those parts[, 1.e. arthavdda, etc.,] which do not aim at such things are useless. 
Therefore [they are] said to be non-eternal.” (Transl. KATAOKA 2011, p. 346, 
n. 388.) 
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the elders as it is intended for some task to be done, and since the object 
of a word is what is intended [when the word is used], therefore, since 
there is no purpose in the expression of an object that is already realised, 
[e.g.] the telling of a mere story, a sentence whose object is existent [i.e. 
has already been realised] cannot be authoritative because it does not 
have the nature of a teaching (asastratvat) insofar as nobody is teaching 
it, because it contains no incitation to [comply with] an injunction or a 
prohibition.” 


Clearly, story-telling is not meant to prompt any course of action, 
and consequently, according to the Mimamsakas, its words should 
be taken in a figurative sense. As shown above, they believe that 
such passages have an auxiliary function with regard to injunc- 
tions, insofar as they provide illustrations of beliefs, attitudes and 
conducts that are laudable and should be imitated, and conversely 
of others that are deplorable and should be avoided, thus bolstering 
the normative teachings: 


79 


80 


However, it becomes associated with the nature of an auxiliary (anga- 
bhdavena) of a sentence prompting to action. The statements [known as] 
arthavadas, having the nature of praise [of a given course of action], are 
in fact associated with the teaching (sastre) [of a certain ritual operation] 
because they are understood to be auxiliary to the injunctive statements, 
since in this way the injunction is reinforced (upodbalitah).*° 


PrPr 1, p. 52, ll. 1-5: athamndyasya kriyarthatvadd bhiitarthapratipadikam va- 
kyam apramanam ity ucyate. tatha hi karyaparatvenaiva vrddhavyavahadrac 
chabdarthasambandhavyutpattipratipatteh yatparas ca §abdasya Ssabdarthah 
ity Gkhyayikamatravarnane siddharthabhidhane prayojanabhavad vidhinise- 
dhacodanabhavat kasyacid apy asasandd bhitartham vakyam asastratvdd eva 
na pramanatam arhati. Cf. Sabarabhasya ad JS 1.2.1, pp. 128-129: kriya ka- 
tham anustheyd, iti tam vaditum samamnataro vakyani samamananti. tad yani 
vakyani kriyam nadvagamayanti, kriyagsambaddham va kincit, evam eva bhittam 
artham anvacaksate... evanjdtiyakani tani kam dharmam pramimiran. “Tn or- 
der to state how an action should be performed, the transmitters [of traditional 
knowledge] hand down [certain] sentences. Now, there are sentences that do 
not inform about an action, or something connected with an action, [and] in 
this way indeed [only] tell about [some] past object — what dharma could such 
sentences institute?”’. 


PrPr 1, p. 52, Il. 5-7: pravartakavakyaGngabhdvena tu samanvayam eti. Sastre 
stavakatvena hy arthavadavakyani_ vidhivakyangabhavagamandd — anvaya- 
bhaiji bhavanti. evam hi vidhir upodbalito bhavati. 
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4.2. Critique of the Mimamsa View 


The arthavdda passages may well be meant mainly to encourage 
people to undertake certain actions, but does this mean that they 
should be discarded altogether as sources of valid knowledge? He- 
laraja concisely presents the two alternatives that arise with regard 
to the validity of arthavddas. One view, upheld by the Mimamsa- 
kas, maintains that they have no object of their own and are a sub- 
ordinate element in complex sentences centred on an injunction;*! 
the other view, to which Helaraja subscribes, starts from the obser- 
vation that generally these texts do make sense even by themselves 
and argues that, only after they have fulfilled their communicative 
function and conveyed their object, they can assist in the achieve- 
ment of further goals enjoined by other passages: 


With regard to this, we say: do the statements [known as] arthavadas, 
[being] as meaningless as individual sounds, really become auxiliary in a 
prescriptive complex sentence (mahdvakya) that express the object to be 
realised? Or do they have some object of their own [and,] bringing an 
understanding of it, they turn out to be conducive to [the object] to be 
realised? These are the two alternative views.” 


Helaraja explicitly rejects the first view with arguments that are at 
least partly borrowed from Mimamsa itself. It cannot be denied, he 
points out, that these non-injunctive passages are independently 
meaningful, because if they were not, they could not be expected 
to play a supportive role to the prescriptive passages: 


The first view is not correct. Since [sentences] with established objects 
are seen to express their own object as is appropriate in each case, it 
should be considered whether such an expression [i.e. an arthavada] is 
only authoritative with regard to its own object or otherwise, because it 


81 See Kumarila’s conclusive remark in TV on JS 1.2.7 (for which see below), p. 


23: tasmadd_ vidhinaikavadkyatvat tadanugrahenarthavanto ’rthavada _ iti. 
“Therefore, because they form one sentence with an injunction, arthavddas 
have a purpose insofar as they assist with it [i.e. the injunction].” 


82. PrPr 1, p. 52, Il. 8-10: atra briimah. kim anarthakani varnavad evarthavadava- 


kyani_ mahdavakye vidhayake karyarthapratipddake ’igabhavam upayanti, 
Ghosvid atmiyah kaScid esam artho ’sti yatra pratipattim ddadhati karyapara- 
ni sampadyanta iti paksadvayam. 
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is not tenable that something having no function (akimcitkarasya), [i.e.] 
meaningless, can be an auxiliary in another context. 


Moreover, Mimamsa subscribes to the principle of the intrinsic va- 
lidity of cognitions (svatah pramanyam), which is expounded by 
Kumarila in SIV 33-61 ad JS 1.1.2, according to which a cognition 
is inherently valid unless proven to be otherwise.™ Therefore, ar- 
gues Helaraja, if the sense of a statement in the non-prescriptive 
portions of the scriptures is not incongruous, namely contradicted 
by other valid means of knowledge or authoritative sources, there 
is no good reason to discard it. After recalling this principle, Hela- 
raja applies it to the case of the existence of the omniscient Lord 
and other deities, who are frequently mentioned in traditional texts: 


When it is contradicted [by other pramdnas], it is not valid, but when it 
is not contradicted, it is indeed valid. For according to the views of the 
Jaiminiyas, a cognition that is not contradicted is self-validating. And we 
never descry anything contradicting [the existence of] the omniscient 
Lord and the deities apprehended from the sastra.® 


However, as pointed out above, the Mimamsakas would retort that 
those passages, being of a non-injunctive nature, should be inter- 
preted in a secondary or figurative sense. And, even regardless of 
the Mimamsa’s distinction between vidhi and arthavdda, it is a fact 
that arthavdda passages in the Vedic texts or the Smrti generally 
contain numerous statements which are either mutually contradic- 
tory or contrary to ordinary experience. One of the arguments rais- 
ed against their reliability (for example, by the Buddhists) is that, if 


83 PrPr 1, p. 52, Il. 10-12: prathamah pakso na yuktah. yathayatham siddhartha- 
nam svarthapratipattidarsandad akificitkarasyanarthakasya_ paratrangabhava- 
nupapatteh kevalam sa pratipattih tatra svarthe pramdnabhita anyatha veti 
vicdryam. 
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See v. 47ab: svatah sarvapramananam pramdnyam iti gamyatam |. “Tt should 
be understood that the validity of every valid cognition is from itself,” and the 
conclusion in v. 53: tasmad bodhatmakatvena prapta buddheh pramdnata | ar- 
thanyathatvahetitthadosajnandd apodyate ||. “Therefore, the validity of a cog- 
nition, which has resulted from its being a cognition, is [exceptionally] can- 
celled [only] when [one] finds that the object [of the cognition] is otherwise 
[than the way it was cognized] or that there are bad qualities in [its] cause.” 
(Transl. KATAOKA 2011, vol. II, pp. 246-247 and 257-259.) For a recent ex- 
tensive treatment of this theory, see ibid., esp. pp. 60-98. 


85 PrPr 1, p. 52, Il. 12-14: yatra badhah tatrapramadnam. abadhe tu pramanam 


eva. abadhita hi samvit svatah pramdnam iti jaimintyanayah. sarvajiiesvara- 
devatanam ca Sastrad adhigatanam na kificana badhakam utpasyamah. 
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they cannot be relied upon on issues that can be settled through or- 
dinary pramdnas such as perception and inference, their reliability 
on trans-empirical topics is inevitably undermined too. Or, to put it 
differently, the dilemma is whether the authority of a traditional 
source is sufficient guarantee of the veridicity of all its contents — a 
problem to which Helaraja turns next. 


4.3. On the Reliability of the Scriptures: 
The Example of Talking Cats 


The example chosen by Helaraja to illustrate the objection that 
some scriptural passages are incongruous is quite unusual, as it re- 
fers to the fact that certain authoritative works (sdstra) refer to 
talking cats,*° and I have not been able to find any precedent or pa- 
rallel for it. In his defense of scriptural authority even on such mat- 
ters, Helaraja resorts to the argument of omniscience: 


One may object that in the sastra one hears [references to] the meaning- 
ful statements of cats etc., and this is incongruous [with common experi- 
ence], therefore in the very same way any [statement] about [any] invi- 
sible [i.e. trans-empirical] object is not reliable. [Reply:] You cannot say 
that. The meaningfulness of the statements of omniscient beings is never 


86 It is difficult to guess what authoritative text(s) Helaraja had in mind with this 
bizarre reference to talking cats. As far as I could ascertain, the few mentions 
of cats in Vedic texts (whether called mdarjara or biddla) never depict them 
speaking. However, in the Mahabharata (12.136.18f.) there is a dialogue be- 
tween a mouse called Palita, who is an expert on arthasdstra, and a cat named 
Loma§ga. The two, finding themselves in a situation of danger, strike an un- 
likely alliance that allows both to save their lives, and in the course of the sto- 
ry they discuss at length issues such as trust, friendship, etc. The cat Lomaga 
is said to be buddhiman “clever” and vakyasampannah “possessed with elo- 
quence.” Since Itihasa (the Epics) and Purana were generally regarded as part 
of the Smrti, and Helaraja mentions them a few lines below as a source of 
teachings on dharma, he may be alluding to this Mahabharata episode or a si- 
milar story (I wish to thank Marco Franceschini for his help in checking the 
mentions of cats in Vedic texts and drawing my attention to the story of Lo- 
maga in the Mahabharata). R. Sarmi does not say so explicitly, but after quot- 
ing the PrPr sentence about cats verbatim, he recalls that in the Mahabharata 
one also finds a dialogue between a vulture and a jackal (AK, p. 98: nanu ca 


mayusamvadah smaryate). 
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invalidated, [all the more so] when it is even seen to agree with other 
traditional sources (@gama).*’ 


Thus, according to Helaraja one cannot dismiss the veridicity of a 
traditional source that mentions talking animals because the works 
in which they are found have been composed by omniscient be- 
ings. This seems to imply that these exceptional individuals have 
access to planes of experience that are beyond the reach of ordina- 
ry human cognition, and what sounds incongruous to us might be 
true on some other level of reality. Moreover, Helaraja points out 
that this skepticism is even less justified if several sources (4gamd- 
ntarena) agree on something that appears incomprehensible or 
even absurd to ordinary people. 


With the example of talking animals apparently still on his 
mind, Helaraja appeals to an authoritative source, the YS: 


But ordinary people (carmacaksusah*) do not believe in this [sort of 
thing]. To illustrate [my point], the revered Patafjali taught: “Through 
the concentration upon word and meaning, there arises the knowledge of 
the cries of all beings” (YS 3.17).” 


The quotation from the YS seems to have several implications. The 
sutra, which Helaraja gives in a nonstandard form,” states that, 
while normally there is a superimposition or overlap between a 
word, the concept it expresses and the object it refers to, one can 
learn to discern one from the other with the help of meditation, 
thus achieving the super-natural power of understanding the mean- 
ings of the cries of all creatures. At one level, Helaraja seems to be 
arguing that, as far as matters accessible to the senses are concern- 
ed, the consensus of different authoritative texts is equivalent to 


87 PrPr 1. p. 52. IL. 15-17: nanu ca marigradind 


Sruyate. na ca tatra samvddo ’stity evam eva sarvam adrstartham apramanam. 
maivam vocah. sarvajnabhutanam vacanasyagamantarenapi sarthakatvasya 
samvadopalabdher abadhitatvam eva. 


88 Literally, “those who perceive with their skin,” namely their senses alone. 


8 PrPr 1, p. 52, Il. 17-19: carmacaksusah param etan na manyante. tatha hi 


bhagavan patafijalih: “Sabdarthasamyamandat sarvabhitarutajianam” Gdide- 
Sa. 

°° As pointed out by SUBRAMANIA IYER (VP 3.1, p. 52, crit. app.), the sitra usu- 
ally reads as follows: sabdarthapratyayanam itaretarddhyGsat sankaras tas 
tatpravibhagadsamyamat sarvabhiitarutajidnam. It is impossible to decide 
whether the discrepancy stems from the fact that Helaraja records a different 
version of it, or quotes it wrongly from memory, or abridges it intentionally. 
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the congruity of dgama with other pramdnas (such as perception 
and inference): the quote from YS may thus be construed as an ex- 
ample of another source subscribing to the idea that animals do 
communicate in their own way and therefore corroborating the 
mention of talking cats in other treatises. 


Moreover, as a response to those who find the mention of talk- 
ing animals absurd, the recourse to the YS quotation (and the YS 
itself) seems to imply that animals’ cries are indeed a form of lan- 
guage with a communicative function; their meaning can become 
accessible to individuals who, with the help of meditative tech- 
niques, develop the ability to transcend the expressive (vdcaka) 
level of language and grasp what is expressed (vdcya) directly. In 
other words, the language of animals can become intelligible to in- 
dividuals who do not rely just on their senses to understand the 
world around them, but also on their especially trained minds. 


This also seems to be the intention behind the brief observation 
at the beginning of the passage just quoted. It is interesting to note 
that the term carmacaksus also appears in Jayanta Bhatta’s NM, in 
a section devoted to the refutation of Kumarila’s objections against 
omniscience. After quoting SIV 112 ad JS 1.1.2 (for which see be- 
low), in vv. 127-128 Jayanta remarks: 


[Objection:] However, it is preposterous to claim that dharma, which 
consists in [the ritual duties] that ought to be fulfilled and is not affected 
by past, present and future, can be the object of perceptual cognition. 
[Reply:] True! This is [indeed] preposterous with regard to ordinary 
people (carmacaksusah) such as you or me, but it is not arduous for om- 
niscient yogis to follow this path.”! 


The rationale behind the NM verses — and Helaraja’s statement, 
possibly inspired by the former — seems to be that reality (both 
mundane, as in the case of the cries of animals, and ultra-mundane, 
as in the case of dharma) is far more complex than ordinary people 
even realise. Nevertheless, its aspects and dimensions that lie be- 
yond the powers of human cognition are accessible to omniscient 
beings, so that if a smrti, by definition the work of such an excep- 
tional individual, contains statements that we do not understand or 
that seem to clash with our usual experience, we have to assume 


%1 NM, Ahnika 2, pp. 270-271: nanu kartavyataritpah trikdlasparsavarjitah | ca- 
ksurvisayatam eti dharma ity atisahasam || satyam sGhasam etat te mama va 
carmacaksusah | na tv esa durgamah panthd yoginam sarvadarsinam ||. 
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that this is due to our limitations, rather than question the truthful- 
ness of the text. 


It is interesting to note that YS 3.17 is also quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta in a passage of the Pardtrisikatattvavivarana and alluded to 
in another passage of the same work. The passages in question, 
discussed in TORELLA 2004 (esp. pp. 174-175), expound Abhina- 
vagupta’s view that phonemes (varna) possess denotative power 
(vacakatva)”’ and, if other sounds such as those produced by musi- 
cal instruments or the cries of animals are also regarded as expres- 
sive in the broader sense of the word, “this simply means that all 
sounds, without distinction, must have phonemes as their ultimate 
stuff” (ibid., p. 175). 


In Helaraja’s passing mention of the cries of animals there is no 
trace of a speculation on the expressivity of individual phonemes 
(which, as noted by Torella, would be in conflict with Bhartrhari’s 
view according to which only vdkya, the sentence, is the funda- 
mental semantic unit of speech), or even less of the metaphysical 
implications of this notion as seen in Abhinavagupta’s work. But 
from Helaraja’s treatment of this topic it seems legitimate to draw 
the conclusion that, like Abhinavagupta, he sees the power to un- 
derstand what animals say as the yogi’s capacity of getting closer 
than ordinary humans to the essential unity of the single conscious- 
ness — or, even more to the point, the voice — of the whole uni- 
verse. 


4.4. Making the Case for the Validity 


of Non-Injunctive Texts 


Helaraja’s final position on non-prescriptive passages in scriptural 
sources appears to be that they are not always or exclusively sub- 
ordinated to the teaching of ritual injunctions. If they appear to be 
invalidated (asamvdditva) by other statements or valid means of 
knowledge, they should be interpreted in a figurative way. But if a 
given statement is confirmed by other equally authoritative sour- 
ces, it is definitely a pramana. As Helaraja puts it: 


° yarnandm eva ca paramarthato... “Ultimately, the power of verbal significa- 


tion, consisting in the identification with meaning, only pertains to pho- 
nemes.” (Transl. TORELLA 2004, p. 174.) 
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Therefore, when in an arthavdda sentence there is no congruity [with 
other pramdnas, i.e.] when it results in a mere contradiction [of ordinary 
experience], then, since it expresses an unreal object, it will have to be 
[construed as] intended (param) for the expression of a [ritual] obliga- 
tion (karya, lit. “what has to be done”). But when there is no contradic- 
tion, [for example when] it agrees [with other traditional sources], [then] 
it is indeed a source of valid knowledge, and in that case it is not intend- 
ed for any [ritual] obligation.” 


What is the function, though, of the non-injunctive passages in 
scriptural sources, if it is admitted that at least some of them have a 
purpose of their own? Helaraja’s opinion is that discursive texts, 
which often speak of past events and mention well-known objects 
(in contrast to injunctions, which prescribe actions that ought to be 
carried out), do indeed teach dharma in their own way. He illus- 
trates his point with the example of Itihasas and Puranas, whose 
authority is accepted by many currents within Brahmanism.” 
These famous works, basically consisting of narrations (like many 
of the Vedic arthavddas), and often in the form of didactic dialo- 
gues (such as the one between LomaéSa and Palita!), also dispense 
teaching on religious and moral matters that cannot be settled by 
the simple recourse to reason: 


And in this [kind of sentence] there is nothing that is intended for [the 
reinforcement of a ritual] obligation, because, as the sentences in the Pu- 
ranas and Itihasa convey objects that are already realised, it is [general- 
ly] admitted that their knowledge alone is [sufficient] for dharma to 
arise since it is observed that the dialogues [contained in these works] 
fulfil [their function] merely by [doing] that®.*° 


°3 PrPr 1, p. 52, Il. 19-21: tasmad yatra nasti samvado badhakamatraparyavasa- 
nam arthavddavakye, tad asatyarthapratipddanenastu karyamdtrapratipdda- 
naparam. yatra tu nasti badhah sastrantarena samvddah tat pramdnam eva. 
na ca tatra karyaparata. 


4 On the authority of smrtis, see the following remark by Kumarila in TV (p. 
79): tena sarvasmrtinam prayojanavato pramanyasiddhih. tatra yavad dhar- 
mamoksasambandhi tadvedaprabhavam. yat tv arthasukhavisayam tallokavya- 
vahadrapurvakam iti vivektavyam. esaivetihadsapuranayor apy upadesavakya- 
nam gatih. upakhyandani tv arthavddesu vyakhyatani. 

°° The phrase “merely by doing that” translates tdvati eva, literally “to that ex- 
tent alone.” I take it to mean that they achieve their goal of teaching dharma 
merely by conveying siddharthas, accomplished objects and events, without 
having recourse to injunctions. 
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The religious perspective sketched in this passage is clearly a far 
cry from the Vedic orthodoxy advocated by Mimamsa, as it pushes 
the boundaries of Brahmanism as narrowly defined by the latter to 
accommodate the beliefs and practices of what may be called in 
short “post-Vedic Brahmanism.” Kumarila admits that the Smrtis 
are authoritative, but applies the same distinction between injunc- 
tive and non-injunctive passages in them as in the Vedas. Com- 
menting on JS 1.2.7, vidhina tv ekavadkyatvat stutyarthatvena vidhi- 
nam syuh, “Because they [i.e. arthavddas] form one sentence with 
an injunction, they should be [interpreted] as having the purpose of 
praising [the action prescribed by] the injunctions,” he writes: 


The sentences of the Mahabharata etc. should be explained in this way. 
[...] Some are direct injunctions concerning [matters such as] gifts, king- 
ship, liberation, dharma, etc., while others are arthavadas because they 
consist of traditional lore about the deeds of other people. And, as this is 
the intention in all the stories [narrated in these works], one should teach 
[them to people],” therefore, since [in such contexts] an injunction 
would be pointless, one has to admit that somehow the praise or blame 
[of certain actions] is being conveyed.” 


According to Helaraja, however, the scope of the teachings impart- 
ed in these texts is much broader than the Vedic ritual arena, and 
even the passages dealing with established objects (siddharthas) 
may have a purpose of their own, for example teaching about ap- 
propriate objects of meditation, such as God (isvara), as he argues 
in the continuation of the PrPr passage: 


Moreover, one can practise meditation etc. [only] when the object of me- 
ditation is well known, therefore even the texts that talk about the Lord 
etc. do have a purpose.” Thus, a scripture (sastram) [states]: “It is the 


°° PrPr 1, p. 52, Il. 21-22: na ca tatra karyaparata siddharthapratipaddanena pu- 


ranetihdsavakyaGnam tavaty eva prasnottarayoh samaptatvadarsanat tatpari- 
jiianamatrac ca dharmotpattyabhyupagamat. 
°7 A few lines above Kumarila specifies: sra@vayec caturo varndn, “one should 
have the four varnas listen to them.” 


° TV ad JS 1.2.7, p. 16: evam bhdratadivakyGni vyakhyeydni. ... dinardjamoksa- 


dharmddisu kecit saksad vidhayah, kecit punah parakrtipurakalpariipenartha- 
vadah. sarvopakhydnesu ca tatparye sati Srdvayed iti vidher Gnarthakyat ka- 
thamcid gamyamd@nastutinindaparigrahah. 

° RATIE 2013 (pp. 433f., with n. 128) refers to Abhinavagupta’s mention of the 
Puranas etc. as a source through which God becomes established (siddha) or 
well known (prasiddha), illustrating it with some passages from his commen- 
taries on IPK, such as IPVV, vol. I, p. 32: yad yaj jfidnakriyasvatantram tad 
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self that should be known, considered and meditated upon” (BrUp 
2.4.5). Even Patafijali’s treatise says: “The sacred syllable om is his [the 
Lord’s] sign; its repetition consists in the contemplation of the object 
signified; thence [arises] the knowledge of the inner consciousness and 
the absence of obstacles” (YS 27-29).! 


Two sources are cited in support of this view. The first is a line 
found in a slightly different form in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
but clearly recognisable in Helaraja’s quotation: Gtmd vd are dras- 
tavyah §rotavyo mantavyo nididhyadsitavyo maitreyi. This often 
quoted line is the cornestone of all discussions on meditation in 
classical works of both Purva and Uttara Mimamsa.'”' An abridge- 
ment of this consisting just in the two words dtmd jiidtavyah occurs 
in some of these texts prior or roughly contemporary to Helara- 
ja,°* who is possibly alluding to them by quoting the Upanisad in 
this form. 


The second quotation consists of a string of three aphorisms 
from YS, in which the sacred syllable om is said to be an expres- 
sion or signifier (vacakah) for God (which is its artha “object’’), so 
that the recitation of om is tantamount to the contemplation (bhd- 
vanam) of the Lord and leads to the knowledge of the inner self, 
removing the obstacles on the path to realisation. Helaraja does not 
dwell on the two quotes, but their juxtaposition may be meant to 
remind the readers that while meditation, being necessarily confin- 
ed to established objects (siddha-/bhita-artha) such as atman, pra- 
nava or i§vara, cannot teach anything new or give access to higher 
truths, it can clear the way to self-realisation, since it trains the 
mind to discard the passions that are the obstacles (antardya) on 


isvarah purandgamasiddha iva “Whatever is free as regards knowledge and 
action is a Lord, just as [the Lord] known (siddha) through Puranas and dga- 
mas.” (Transl. Ratié, ibid.) 

100 PrPr 1, pp. 52[l. 22]-53[L. 5]: kifi ca dhyeye nirjfiate dhyanddir anusthatum $a- 
kyate iti nisprayojanatapi nastisvaradipratipadakanam vakyanam. tatha ca 
Sastram: “Gtma jndtavyo mantavyo nididhydsitavyah” iti. padtanjalam api: 
“tasya vacakah pranavah, tajjapas tadarthabhavanam, tatah pratyakcetand- 
dhigamo ’ntaradyabhavas ca” iti. 

101 As pointed out to me by H. David, who also notes that the sentence atma jna- 
tavyah is the object of a debate regarding its status as an injunction (vidhi), 
which not all thinkers are willing to admit. 

102 For example in SV, Sambandhdaksepaparihara 103, quoted in RATIE 2014, p. 17, 


n. 58, where the author examines Kumarila’s views on the knowledge of the 
self. 
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the way to liberation and, as suggested by some of the passages 
quoted above, it even provides a kind of direct experience of high- 
er truths. Such an argument is found for example in NM (even 
though the wording of the latter does not suggest that in this case 
Jayanta’s work was the direct source of inspiration of Helaraja), in 
the context of a discussion on the nature of yogipratyaksa in con- 
trast to divine omniscience: 


There is a difference, namely that the Lord’s knowledge is such [i.e. em- 
bracing all objects in all three times] eternally, whereas that of yogis ori- 
ginates from the practice of yoga and meditation. [Objection:] But, no- 
where is meditation [seen to focus] on a previously unknown object! 
What is then the use of meditation, since dharma is determined from the 
sacred texts? [Reply:] Only the injunctions [found in the Veda] are a 
means of valid knowledge with regard to dharma, therefore it is said that 
first the specific object to be proved [i.e. knowledge of dharma] can only 
come from traditional wisdom even for those yogis whose own nature 
consists in having apprehended dharma — this is indeed the way for yo- 
gis. Even later, when [their] perceptual cognition [capable of] appre- 
hending dharma is active [thanks to meditation], only the [Vedic] in- 
junctions [are authoritative on dharma], thus the distinction [between the 
two kinds of omniscience, divine and yogic,] becomes indeed blurred. 
Moreover we will explain that the Lord’s knowledge, which is indeed 
connatural [to him] and has dharma as its object, is the cause of the 
Veda.’ 


The reply is that yogis are initially instructed about dharma from 
the Vedas, but then meditation allows them to “perceive” dharma. 
The ultimate source of dharma is God’s knowledge of the Veda, as 
it emanates from him. 


As a concluding remark on the validity of scriptural sources, 
Helaraja points out that one cannot pick and choose at will which 


103 NM, Ahnika 2, vol. I, pp. 279[1. 3]-280[I. 1]: asti viSesah isvarasya tathavi- 
dham nityam eva jiianam yoginam tu yogabhavanabhyasaprabhavam iti. nanu 
nddrstapirve arthe kvacid bhavati bhavand| Ggamat tu paricchinne dharme 
bhavanaya ’pi kim \|146|| codanaiva dharme pramanam iti savadharanaprati- 
jiarthah prathamam agamdd avagatadharmasvariipesu satsv api yogisu na vi- 
plavata eveti ucyate, yogisvy asty evadyam prakdrah. pasScdd api pravartamane 
dharmagrahini pratyakse codanaivety avadharanam Sithilibhavaty eva. api ce- 
Svarajnanam sadmsiddhikam eva dharmavisayam vedasya karanabhitam va- 
ksyamah. 
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passages to consider fully authoritative and which not.'™ If one un- 
questioningly admits the validity of some of the teachings of Smrti 
authors such as Manu, one is logically obliged to admit it en bloc. 
In Helaraja’s words: 


And it is biased (paksapdtah) to accept [the statements of] smrti authors 
such as Manu etc. [on some issues] and reject [them when they are] 
about Mahendra, Rudra, etc., for it is not the case that Manu etc., the 
great rsis, are not omniscient or free from passions. If they were affected 
by passions or non-omniscient, how could their statements [ever] be au- 
thoritative?! 


5. GOD AS THE AUTHOR OF BOTH SRUTI 
AND SMRTI 


Having rebutted the Mtmamsakas’ views on Vedic arthavddas and 
smrtis, Helaraja can make full use of the innumerable texts of the 
brahmanic tradition that testify to the existence of omniscient be- 
ings and to their role in the transmission of traditional knowledge 
(Ggama). First he quotes Nirukta 1.20.2, which has been discussed 
above (see § 1), and relying on its authority, he concludes that one 
should admit that omniscient beings do exist.'°° However, clearly 
Helaraja is not entirely satisfied with the account of Vedic revela- 


104 Cf. NM, Ahnika 3, p. 503, Il. 1-4: na ca karya evarthe vedah pramanam iti 
mantrarthavadanam atatparatvam abhidhadtum ucitam, karya iva siddhe ‘py 
arthe vedapramdnyasya vaksyamanatvat. “And the Vedas are not a source of 
valid knowledge only with regard to an object to be accomplished, therefore it 
is correct to say that mantras and arthavddas are not [exclusively] meant for 
that [i.e. for an object to be accomplished], because we will explain that the 
Veda is an authority even with regard to established objects just as [it is] for 
objects to be accomplished.” 


105 PrPr 1, p. 53, Il. 5-6: smrtikarandm ca manvaddindm abhyupagamo mahendra- 


rudradinam pratyakhyanam iti paksapdtah. na hi manvaddayo maharsayo na 
Sarvajna vitardga va. ragaddimattve ’jnatve va tesam katham tadvacanam pra- 
mdnam. Helaraja’s statement is rather terse and potentially ambiguous. My 
translation is based on its interpretation found in R. Sarma’s AK: smrtikara- 
nam ca manvddinam vacanani bhavadbhir abhyupagamyante. mahendraru- 
dradidevatapratipddakani tu tesam vacanani praksiptatvdd yuktya pratyakhya- 
yante. “You accept the statements of the authors of the Smrtis, such as Manu 
etc. But you reject their statements referring to deities such as Mahendra, Ru- 
dra, etc., because you argue that they are interpolated (praksiptatvdat).” 


106 The quotation of Nirukta 1.20 is followed by the words ity Ggamapramanyat 


santi sarvajiiah (PrPr 1, p. 53, 1. 11; “based on the authority of this traditional 
source, omniscient beings do exist’’). 
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tion and the beginning of tradition found in the Nirukta — and, we 
have to assume, with Bhartrhari’s substantially analogous version 
of the same -, and he goes on to provide his own account of these 
processes, reclaiming a central role for God: 


These very [omniscient] sages (munibhir), whose primeval teacher was 
the Venerable One (bhagavan), [who taught them] so that there would 
not be a chain of blind men, have handed down that he is the expounder 
of all Sastras (sarvasastrapravakta). Even though the words of the sastra 
are eternal, the sastra was indeed composed by the Lord (isvarapranita- 
tvam) because it has the nature of [a work] comprised of compositions 
(racanavattvat). Accordingly, God is apprehended from the sastra, [and] 
the sastra proceeds from him, thus it has been said that “the cause of his 
[i.e. the Lord’s apprehension] is the sastra. But what is the cause of the 
Sastra? Its cause is the Lord. There is an eternal relation between sastra 
and [the Lord’s] excellence (utkarsa), which are ever-present in the es- 
sence of the Lord” (YS-Bhasya 1.24)!°7.'° 


In Helaraja’s account Isvara imparts the original teaching to the 
sages, here called munis. God is said to be the “expounder of all 
Sastras” (sarvasastrapravakta);'” his purpose is to provide man- 
kind with guidance, namely the means to attain salvation, so that 
they will not stumble along in the darkness of ignorance. And 
while the words used in these works are eternal, since according to 


107 The sentence (in inverted commas in the edition) is a quotation from YS-Bha- 
sya 1.24, not identified in Subramania Iyer’s edition of the PrPr. Cf. Vacaspa- 
timisra’s Tattvavaisaradi on YS 1.24 (p. 68): so ’yam idrsa i§varasya sasvatka 
utkarsah kim sanimittah sapramdnaka Ghosvin nirnimitto nispramdanaka iti? 
uttaram —tasya Sastram nimittam. Srutismrtitihadsapuranani Sastram. codayati 
— §astram punah kimnimittam. ... pariharati — prakrstasattvanimittam, “This is 
the eternal excellence of such a Lord — is there a cause [for admitting it], [i.e.] 
a valid proof [of it], or is it without a cause, [i.e.] without a proof? The answer 
is that sdstra is the cause [for admitting the excellence of the Lord]. sastra 
comprises Sruti, Smrti, Itihdsa and Purana. He presents the objection: But 
what is the cause of sdstra? He replies: Its cause is the excellence of Being.” 


108 PrPr 1, p. 53, Il. 11-15: yesam andhaparamparavyudasartham Gdigurur bha- 


gavan sarvasastrapravakta tair eva munibhir Ggamyate. Sastrasya hi Sabdani- 
tyatve ’pi racandvattvdd iSvarapranitatvam eva. tatha ca Sastrdd tSvarah sa- 
madhigamyate, tasmdc chastram pravrttam iti “tasya Sastram nimittam. Sas- 
tram punah kimnimittam? isvaranimittam. tad etayoh Sastrotkarsayor isvara- 
sattve vartamdnayor anddih sambandha” ity uktam. 

10° Among the earliest philosophical statements asserting God’s authorship of the 


Sastras are those found in the PDhS and the YS-Bhdsya, for which see CHEM- 
PARATHY 1968, pp. 73-74 and 76. 
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Bhartrhari language is an integral part of the nature of the absolute, 
the form in which they are arranged as compositions (racand) is 
proof that they have been created by God. 


Helaraja’s use of the expression racandvattva reveals his in- 
debtedness to Jayanta Bhatta’s main argument (mostly developed 
in Ahnikas 3 and 4 of the NM") for the existence of God, namely 
that the Veda, consisting of compositions, i.e. orderly sequences of 
words, must have an author, like any other text: 


Since [one has to admit that] sentences consist of arrangements of 
words, even according to the view that words are eternal, how can the 
Veda be uncreated, since one has to assume that an individual is its au- 
thor? Accordingly, the Vedic compositions presuppose an author, be- 
cause they have the nature of a composition, like worldly composi- 
tions. 


On the contrary, the Mimamsakas argue that the uncreated eternal 
nature of the Veda is proven by the fact that no name has been 
handed down as that of its author, and they reject the theist argu- 
ment that the existence of God can be asserted on the basis of sds- 
tra, and the sdstra is authoritative because it is issued from God 
(an argument that Helaraja chooses to illustrate with the YS-Bha- 
sya quote cited above), accusing it of circularity and questioning 
the interpretation of the scriptural sources mentioning a Creator 
God (see §§ 4.1 and 4.2 above).''? Here is the summary of their po- 
sition provided by Jayanta: 


However, it is clear that there is mutual dependence [of the two theses], 
since one understands that there is a creator [God] from the Veda: the 
authority of the Veda derives from him [i.e. God], and [the existence of] 


110 T am not aware of any translations or studies specifically devoted to these 
chapters of Jayanta Bhatta’s major work, but there is a translation of the NM — 
rather free but helpful — in BHATTACHARYYA 1978 covering the first 5 ahni- 
kas. 
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NM, Ahnika 4, vol. I, p. 573, ll. 4-7: padanityatvapakse ’pi vakye tadracandat- 
make, kartrtvasambhavat pumsah vedah katham akrtrimah. tatha ca vaidikyo 
racanah kartrpurvikah racanatvat laukikaracanavat. 


12" Jayanta Bhatta responds to this allegation claiming that the existence of God is 


not only asserted on the basis of gama, but can also be inferred from the or- 
derly arrangement (samnivesa) of the universe, which must be the fruit of the 
design of an omniscient being (a claim that is of course rejected by Mimamsa, 
as one could expect). On this inferential argument, which Helaraja only men- 
tions in passing, see § 7 below. 
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a creator is ascertained on the basis of the Veda! Consequently, this is a 
faulty reasoning stemming from [understanding] mantras and arthava- 
das literally (yathasruta) without due consideration of the surrounding 
context. But, actually, no one has any memory of the author of the Veda. 
Therefore, the Veda is uncreated because there is no recollection of an 
author, even though he should definitely be remembered!!" 


To this the Naiyayika retorts: 


If one wonders which of these two arguments is invalid, the one [that the 
Veda has an author] because it has the nature of a composition or the 
one [that the Veda is uncreated] because there is no recollection of an 
author, only the argument of [the Veda] being a composition is said to be 
valid. Nowhere can it be admitted that syllables arrange themselves [or- 
derly] without [the intervention of] an individual. Indeed, noble sir, 
where has this ever been seen or heard on earth, [namely] that words ar- 
range [themselves] naturally in the texts? If the arrangement of words in 
the Veda were spontaneous, in fact, how could [the arrangement] of 
threads in a cloth not be spontaneous [too]?'"* 


However, taking into account the unique character of the Veda, we 
have to assume that its author is also exceptional, in a different 
league from human authors. Only God possesses the exceptional 
qualities that one has to assume in the individual responsible for 
the creation of the text that shows the path to dharma: 


[Objection:] But, since the Veda teaches the relations between the means 
and the objectives for [the attainment] of the various results of [ritual] 
actions that are inaccessible to other means of valid knowledge, how can 
there be a teacher, an individual having direct knowledge of those ob- 
jects? [Reply:] We say that the individual who is the author of the Veda 
is not a man like any other, but the supreme Lord who is competent to 


113 NM, Ahnika 4, vol. I, p. 577, ll. 9-13: vedat kartravabodhe tu spastam anyo- 
nyasamsrayam. tato vedapramdnatvam vedat kartus ca ni§cayah. tasmat paur- 
vdparyaparydlocanarahitayathasrutamantrarthavadamula bhrantir esa. na 
punah paramarthatah kascit kifitcit vedasya kartdram smarati. tasmat akrtaka 
vedah avasyasmaraniyasyapi kartuh asmarandt. 


114 NM, Ahnika 4, vol. I, pp. 579[1. 13]-580[1. 2]: nanu katarad anayoh sadhana- 
yor aprayojakam racandatvat asmaryamdnakartrkatvadd iti ca ucyate racand- 
tvam eva prayojakam. na hi purusam antarena kvacid aksaravinydasa istavyah. 
bho bhagavantah sabhyah kvedam drstam kva va Srutam loke yad vakyesu pa- 
danam racané naisargiki bhavati. yadi svabhaviki vede padanam racana bha- 
vet pate hi hanta tantiinam katham naisargiki na sa. 
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create the three worlds. God is the supreme knower, perpetually blissful, 
[and] compassionate...''° 


In this account of the origin and transmission of the traditional 
body of knowledge, there is an intimate, co-substantive relation be- 
tween God and the scriptures — a view expressed in the YS-Bhasya 
passage quoted by Helaraja and reiterated in another authoritative 
source he cites next, the Bhagavadgita, introduced by the affirma- 
tion that Krsna is an avatdra of Maheévara: 


Similarly, the venerable incarnation (avatarena) Krsna, who is possess- 
ed (Gvista°) with the nature of Mahesvara, has stated in the Gita: “I am 
the author of the End of the Veda and the knower of the Veda” (BhGita 
15.15)"16.17 


In this view, sastra, the corpus of traditional brahmanical learning, 
exists within human time — history — and yet, at the same time, it 
transcends ordinary reality, as Helaraja explains in the following 
passage: 
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Moreover, in this way the sdastra, being eternal, does not undergo des- 
truction because it has the nature of the Lord’s mind. And it has indeed 
been said that the Lord is eternal since he is not limited by Time.'’* The 
Veda itself, comprising specific compositions, always exists in the mind 
of the Lord, consisting of direct awareness (darsandtmani). Therefore, 
[in its case] there is definitely no [one who is the] author of the composi- 
tion, like Manu etc. in the case of the Smrti, [who composed their trea- 
tises] in the course of time. Thus, in the Brahmakanda [Bhartrhari] has 


NM, Ahnika 3, vol. I, p. 484, ll. 1-6: nanu vede pramandntarasamsparsarahi- 
tavicitrakarmaphalagatasddhyasddhanabhavopadesini katham tadarthasa- 
ksa@ddarsi purusa upadesta bhavet. ucyate: vedasya purusah karta na hi yddr- 
Satadrsah | kintu trailokyanirmananipunah paramesvarah || sa devah paramo 
jnata nityanandah krpanvitah \. 

The first half of the verse, not quoted by Helaraja but certainly known to his 
readers and resonating in their minds, reads: vedaif ca sarvair aham eva ve- 
dyo, “I can be known through all the Vedas.” Incidentally, in the /svarapraty- 
abhijiavivrti Utpaladeva introduces a reference to the Bhagavadgita with al- 
most the same words used by Helaraja: ... vikalpavyaparapohanasaktir iti gi- 
tasu bhagavatavistamahesvarabhadvena pariganita (see TORELLA 2007, p. 
480). 


PrPr 1, p. 53, Il. 15-18: tatha ca gitasv Gvistamahesvarabhavena bhagavata 
krsnavatarenabhihitam: “vedantakrd vedavid eva caham” iti. 


Cf. YS 1.26, quoted by Helaraja at the beginning of PrPr ad VP 3.1.46. 
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stated: “They say that the Sruti is without beginning, uninterrupted, au- 
thorless, but the Smrti, composed by Sistas, is [also] unbroken.”!” 


Here Helaraja defends the usual distinction between Sruti and 
Smrti, while reiterating that the Veda is made of compositions (and 
therefore, God’s creation). The difference between the two classes 
of texts is that the Veda exists eternally in God’s mind, while Smrti 
works, even though they express eternal truths, are composed by 
human authors such as Manu at some point in historical time. 
From Helaraja’s words this seems to imply that the ancient seers 
who had the revelation of the Veda passed it on without any inter- 
vention, in agreement with the view expressed by Bhartrhari in 
VPVr 173 (quoted in § 1 above). In the case of the Smrti, on the 
other hand, they distilled — as it were — the truths they had been 
taught to impart the same teachings to ordinary people. In both 
cases, however, the uninterrupted nature of the transmission is em- 
phasised, an idea that is already found in the VP, as shown by the 
quotation of VP 1.172, and generally reiterated in the works of all 
brahmanical authors. 


6. THE UNIQUE FEATURES OF YOGIPRATYAKSA 


In the final part of his articulate rebuttal of the Mtmamsakas’ doc- 
trines, Helaraja engages again with Kumarila’s critique of omni- 
science, especially levelled at the idea that this form of cognition 
might include “direct” — i.e. perception-like — knowledge of dhar- 
ma, which for the Exegetes is only possible through Vedic state- 
ments.!2° In SIV 1.1.2, v. 110cd-111, Kumarila seems to concede 
that an individual might be omniscient if he/she relied on all the 


119 PrPr 1, p. 53, Il. 18-23: evam api ca Sastrasya nityatve ksatir nastiS$varabud- 
dhiriipatvat tasya. tSvarasya nityatvam kdlenanavaccheddd uktam eva. viSista- 
racandavata eva vedasyesvarabuddhau darsanatmani sadavasthitatvam iti smr- 
tivad yathakalam manvddivad asya racandkartapi ndastity uktam brahmakan- 
de: “anddim avyavacchinnaém Srutim Ghur akartrkam |. Sistair nibadhyamana 
tu na vyavacchidyate smrtih || (VP 1.172 [= SI 1.136]) iti. 


See Sabarabhasya ad JS 1.1.2: aSakyam hi tat purusena jiidtum rte vacandt, 
“For a human being cannot cognize that [heaven arises from the Agnihotra of- 
fering] without [resorting to] a [Vedic] statement” (transl. KATAOKA 2011) 
and the criticism of omniscience in SIV ad JS 1.1.2, vv. 110cd-114 (the last 
one partially quoted by Helaraja here), which is examined in depth in KATAO- 
KA 2011 (in particular pp. 320-329), from which I borrow all the translations 
of SIV quoted in this section. On the Mimamsa rejection of yogic perception, 
see also L. McCrea’s contribution in FRANCO 2009, pp. 55-70. 
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pramdnas, but he insists that dharma is the exclusive preserve of 
Sabda (in the narrow sense of Vedic statements).'?! Claiming that 
dharma can be directly cognised through some kind of extraordi- 
nary perception is unacceptable to Kumarila, who points out that 
each pramdna has its own specific domain of operation, not unlike 
the senses, each of which has its own objects — form/colour for 
sight, sound for hearing, etc.: 


However, a man who postulates an omniscient being [who knows every- 
thing] through a single means of valid cognition surely understands ev- 
erything, [even] taste and so on, with the eye [i.e. by seeing it]. But to- 
day people can cognize particular kinds of objects through particular 
means of valid cognition. The same was [the case] even in those days [of 
the Buddha and others]” (SIV ad 1.1.2, vv. 112-113).'” 


In fact, continues Kumarila in v. 114, 


Even [when] superiority of a particular [pramdna, e.g. a sense-faculty,] 
is seen, it [i.e. that superiority] should remain within the [same domain 
of] perceiving those things that are remote, subtle and so on, because 
[superiority can]not transgress the domain of that [pramdna)]; it is not the 
case [that superiority is there] because the ear functions towards a co- 


lor 123 


Kumarila points out that each sense organ is only capable of grasp- 
ing certain kinds of objects but not others. Yet, omniscient beings 
are supposed to have a simultaneous direct apprehension of all 
knowable objects in the universe — past, present and future. What 
is the nature of their cognition, then, since perception, the most ob- 
vious candidate among the pramdnas, is not only subject to the 


121 SIV 1.1.2, v. 110cd-111: na@nena vacaneneha sarvajiatvanirakriyd || vacanad 
rta ity evam apavado hi samSritah \| yadi sadbhih pramanaih syat | sarvajfiah 
kena varyate ||. “Here, with this statement, [Sabara] does not [intend to] deny 
[the possibility of] being omniscient; for [Sabara], stating [an exceptional con- 
dition] ‘without a [Vedic] statement,’ relies on an exception [and allows the 
general possibility that a person can know a dharma from a Vedic statement]. 
If [a person] knows everything through the six means of valid cognition, what 
would stop him [from being omniscient]?”. 


122. ekena tu pramdnena sarvajiio yena kalpyate | ninam sa caksusa sarvan rasa- 


din pratipadyate || yajjattyaih pramdnais tu yajjattyarthadarsanam | bhaved 
idanim lokasya tatha kalantare ’py abhit ||. 


123 SIV 114 ad JS 1.1.2: yatrapy atisayo drstah sa svarthanatilanghanat | ditrasit- 


ksmadidrstau syan na ripe Srotravrttitah \\. 
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constraints mentioned above but also dependent on the presence of 
a perceivable object (and therefore confined to the present)? 


Concluding the discussion on omniscience, Helaraja elaborates 
on the nature of extraordinary cognition and, contra Kumarila, he 
insists that omniscience is essentially perceptual in nature. His 
view appears to agree with some of Bhartrhari’s own statements on 
yogipratyaksa quoted above. However, instead of relying on his 
mila text, here Helaraja chooses to quote a passage of upanisadic 
flavour from an unnamed source in support of the idea that yogis 
can apprehend any object with any of the senses, or possibly all of 
them at once: 


Therefore, in this way, based on the authority of agama, [we can affirm 
that] there are sistas who see the real nature of things and perceive ob- 
jects that are beyond the reach of the senses. Thus, they see universals 
such as cowness, brahmin-hood, etc., according to each case, as distinct 
from their substrata (asrayavivekena). And the cognition of these sistas 
employs all the senses because it does not suffer any limitation, for om- 
niscient beings can carry out the activity of one sense even with another 
sense. Thus, a traditional source (@gama) declares: “Now they do not see 
with their senses alone: one hears sounds with the sense of smell, one 
sees colours behind the back, one can even perceive all the objects of the 
senses with the tip of a finger.”!* Alternatively, their cognition of the 
universal of brahmin-hood is not merely visual, but also related to other 
senses. It means that it is capable of ascertaining different subtle univer- 


sals of sound etc. !7°!6 


24 The source of this passage is not known, and as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, no other author quotes it. 


25 T am not sure how to understand the final comment after the quote. Possibly, 


Helaraja is suggesting that yogis could tell a brahmin from his voice, etc. I 
suspect that the alternative interpretation he advances of the phenomenon in 
question reflects one of the positions in the debate, but I have not been able to 
identify its supporters. 


26 PrPr 1, pp. 53[]. 23]-54[1. 7]: tad evam Ggamapramanyad bhavatattvadrsah 
Sistah santy atindriyarthadarsina iti te yathayatham gotvabrahmanatvadijatir 
asrayavivekenddhyaksayanti. tac ca tesam Sistanam jndnam sarvendriyam 
pratiniyamdnapeksatvat. sarvajia hindriyantarenadpindriyantaravyaparam ku- 
rvanti. tatha cagamah: “nedanim indriyair eva pasyanti, ghranatah sabdam 
Srnoti, prsthato riipani paSsyati, apy angulyagrena sarvendriyarthan upalabha- 
te” iti. athavd na caksusam eva tesam viprddijativisayam vijfianam, api tv in- 
driyantarasambandhy api. Sabdddau siksmajativisesavadharanaksamam. ity 
arthah. The first part of this passage, up to kurvanti, is translated in DESH- 
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After referring the readers to the discussion on dgama in the Sab- 
daprabha (for which see § 1 above),'’’ Helaraja goes on dealing 
with another aspect of Kumarila’s argument against omniscience, 
namely, the limit of atifaya (“excellence” or “superiority”). Turn- 
ing to the second half of VP 3.1.46, he interprets it not just as a 
simple parallel between the expertise of jewellers and the omni- 
science of yogis, but also as rational proof of omniscience or, as he 
puts it, an “inference that corroborates it” (anumdnam tadupodba- 
lakam).'** The nature of this inference is explained as follows: 


In this world one sees particular men excel in knowledge, sovereignty, 
etc., thanks to practice (abhydsavasat). Thus, jewellers have different de- 
grees of excellence in inspecting the nature of gems, and treasurers (ril- 
pyatarkanam) in distinguishing the quality of precious metals, on the ba- 
sis of [the experience acquired through] practice. And when some [qua- 
lity] is [capable] of excellence, it must necessarily be able to reach its 
highest level (kasthapraptam) somewhere, like heat [is most powerful] 
in the sun, the capacity to burn in fire, or coolness in water. In the same 
way, one can observe superior qualities of knowledge, sovereignty, abi- 
lity, strength and so forth in certain men; [these qualities,] showing ex- 
cellence at the highest level [and] encompassing all objects of cognition, 
indeed allow us to infer a suitable substratum in which they all fully ex- 
ist together (parnasamastasampatkam) [i.e. God]. For it is this excel- 
lence that is the seed of omniscience inasmuch as it is observed thanks to 
the gradation of knowledge etc.!” 


PANDE 1994, pp. 109-110, together with a few more sentences from the end of 
the PrPr on VP 3.1.46. 


One can only speculate about the reason for the odd place of the reference to 
the Sabdaprabhd, in the middle of the discussion on the characteristics of yo- 
gipratyaksa. It is possible that in his earlier work Helaraja had not dealt with 
the issue of atifaya, on which he focuses below. 
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28 PrPr 1, p. 54, Il. 9-10: uttarardhenagamasiddhe sarvajiie ’tranumanam tad- 


upodbalakam aha. 

129 DePe 1 n SAW 1016: shahhuaeqyn ea ina 
Sayo drstah. yatha vaikatikanam ratnatattvapariksdyam, ripyatarkanam ca 
riipyagatatisayaparicchede yathabhydsam prakarsataratamyam. yac ca sati- 
Sayam tad avasyam kvacit kasthapraptam sambhavyate. yathdditye tejah, da- 
hakatvam agnau Saityam apsu. tatha jiianaisvaryasaktibaladayo  gundah sdati- 
Sayah purusesu drstah sarvajneyavyapikasthapraptam atiSayam dvedayantah 
tatsamucitam Gdhadram pirnasamastasampatkam anumdpayanty eva. ati$aya 
eva hi jnanddinam taratamyena drsyamanah sarvajnabijam. 
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The gist of the inference is that, if a property can vary in degree at 
all, one can logically expect it to reach its peak somewhere. This 
reasoning is originally found in the Bhadsya on YS 1.25, tatra nir- 
atigayam sarvajriabijam, “In him the seed of omniscience is above 
excellence” (both the stra and the Bhdsya are quoted by Helaraja 
a few lines below): 


The cognition of [objects that are] beyond the reach of the senses, whe- 
ther past, future or present, [taken] individually or together, be it small 
or big, is the seed of omniscience. [An individual] in whom this [cogni- 
tion], as it grows, reaches its highest level, is omniscient. The seed of 
omniscience is able to reach the highest level because [cognition] is [as- 
sociated] with excellence [i.e. it can vary in quantity/quality] just like 
size. The omniscient is someone in whom cognition has reached the 
highest level.!*° 


In his refutation of Kumarila’s arguments against omniscience, Ja- 
yanta Bhatta presents the atifaya-based inference in a more articu- 
lated form, which may have inspired Helaraja: 


This is the excellence of cognition, which has different degrees (tdrata- 
mya) like the excellence of qualities such as white etc. Therefore, [this] 
suggests that excellence can also be absolute (para) maximum excel- 
lence (niratigaya). And consequently, the yogis are extolled [as those] in 
whom the highest degree of that [i.e. cognition] is found. And the abso- 
lute maximum excellence of cognition is the capacity to apprehend ob- 
jects that are subtle, hidden, very distant, past, future, etc.'*! 


Jayanta considers Kumarila’s objection to the idea of atisaya/nir- 
atiSaya, quoting SIV 114 (see above) and a verse from Kumarila’s 
lost Brhattika preserved in Santaraksita’s TS: 


[Objection:] But, let us admit this idea of the excellence of it [visual per- 
ception] when it does not transcend its own object. However, dharma is 
definitely not an object of visual perception! This has been said: SIVt 
1.1.2.114 [see transl. above]; and also “Even those [people] who are 


130 YS-Bhdsya 1.25: yad idam atiténdgatapratyutpannapratyekasamuccaydtindri- 


131 


yagrahanam alpam bahv iti sarvajnabijam. etad vivardhamdanam yatra nirati- 
Sayam sa sarvajnah. asti kasthapraptih sarvajiabijasya satigayatvat parima- 
navad iti. yatra kasthapraptir jnanasya sa sarvajiah. 

NM, Ahnika 2, vol. I, p. 268, Il. 7-11: so ’yam darSandtisayah sukladigundati- 
Saya iva taratamyasamanvita iti gamayati param api niratisayam atiSayam. 
atas ca yatrasya parah prakarsah te yogino giyante. darsanasya ca paro ’ti$a- 
yah sitksmavyavahitaviprakrstabhitabhavisyadadivisayatvam. 
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known among men’ to be eminent in knowledge, intelligence and pow- 
er are superior in small increments, not because they see imperceptible 
things” (TS 3159). 


Jayanta’s reply is essentially that one should not assess yogic cog- 
nition according to the parameters of ordinary cognition: 


This is not correct because, even if dharma is not an object of visual per- 
ception for people like us, nevertheless it will be cognisable to the senses 
of yogis.'*4 


In the following lines Jayanta also argues that an ordinary person 
can neither prove nor disprove omniscience, because the yogi’s ex- 
perience is beyond the reach of ordinary cognition, therefore his 
Mimamsaka opponent should not hastily dismiss it.'** However, he 
does not insist on the superior perceptual faculties of yogis but 
suggests instead that the organ which is active in yogipratyaksa is 
the mind, which unlike the sense organs is not dependent on the 
presence of the object in order to be able to cognise it. 


Helaraja’s argument is in many ways similar to Jayanta Bhat- 
ta’s. He too quotes SIV 1.1.2.114 (partially) in order to refute it 
and then proceeds to present his view: 


And one should not say that “even [when] superiority of a particular 
[pramana, e.g. a sense faculty,] is seen, it [i.e. that superiority] should 


132. The verse found in the NM contains two variants from the one cited in the TS: 


nrnam instead of narah in b, which I tentatively take as a nirdhdranasasthi as 
shown by my translation, and cdtisayd in a, which is probably a mistake for 
satisayd found in the TS version. I borrow the translation (modifying it slight- 
ly to render nrnam) from KATAOKA 2011, pp. 327-328, where the section of 
TS in which this verse appears is compared to the corresponding section of 
SIV. 

133 NM, Ahnika 2, vol. I, p. 269, Il. 1-6: nanu svavisayanatikramena bhavatu tad- 
atisayakalpana. dharmas tu caksuso na visaya eva. tad uktam “yatrdpy atiSayo 
drstah sa svarthanatilanghanat | ditrasiksmadidrstau syat na ripe Srotravrtti- 
ta||” api ca ye ’pi catigaya drsta prajftamedhabalair nrnam | stokastokantara- 
tvena na tv atindriyadarsandt || iti. 

134 NM, Ahnika 2, vol. I, p. 269, Il. 7-8: etad ayuktam yatah yady api nasmadadi- 
nayanavisayo dharmah tathapi yogindriyagamyo bhavisyati. 


135 See NM, Ahnika 2, vol. I, p. 267, Il. 1-3: “You do not know that my percep- 
tion is not capable of apprehending dharma; I do not know that your percep- 
tion is not capable of apprehending dharma; neither of us knows if another’s 
perception is unable to grasp dharma.” (matpratyaksam aksamam dharmagra- 
hana iti bhavan na janite tvatpratyaksam api na dharmagrahiti naham jane 
anyasya pratyaksam idrgam eveti ubhav apy advam na janivahe.) 
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remain within the [same domain of] perceiving [...] because [superiority 
can]not transgress the domain of that [pramdna]’’!*° (SIV 114ab ad JS 
1.1.2), because one cannot establish the proper domain [of a pramana in 
that this is] in accordance with its substratum, and because one does see 
[properties such as] luminosity etc. in the sun that exceed their do- 
main.'*’ Consequently, [according to the second half of VP 3.1.46] one 
can adequately prove omniscience even through the inference [based on] 
its assumption!’ (sambhdvandnumana). This has been said: “In him [i.e. 
God] the seed of omniscience is above excellence” (YS 1.25). This very 
seed of omniscience, characterised by the excellence of knowledge, etc., 
is above excellence in him. It means that “he in which it is above excel- 
lence is the omniscient”! (YS-Bhdsya 1.25).'° 


Thus, according to Helaraja, a yogi may apprehend things in ways 
that are quite different from those of ordinary individuals and thus 
see invisible objects, hear inaudible sounds, etc., but also grasp 
things the senses are unable to grasp, such as past and future ob- 
jects or trans-empirical entities such as dharma, because the scope 
of a capacity depends on the nature of its substratum. It is possible 
that Helaraja was also aware of — and responding to — the critique 
that Mandana Misra levels against the niratisaya reasoning found 
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This quotation is not identified as such in Subramania Iyer’s edition of the 
PrPr. 


For the translation of the final remark I have relied on R. Sarma’s interpreta- 
tion. Cf. AK (p. 102): svarthasya sva$rayGnusGritvena niyantum aSsakyatvat. 
tad yatha — Gdityasya dahakatvaprakasakatvadayo gunah sudiraviprakrsta- 
rthavisayaka drstah, naivam agnipradipddeh, “The reason is that one cannot 
limit the domain proper [to a certain property] in that this depends on its sub- 
stratum. To explain: [certain] properties of the sun, such as the capacity to 
burn or to illuminate, are seen to affect objects that are very far removed 
[from it], but this is not so in the case of fires, lamps, etc.” 


Namely, the presumption of the existence of a substratum such that in it cog- 
nition can reach its acme, namely turn into omniscience. 


This quotation is not identified as such in Subramania Iyer’s edition of the 
PrPr. 


PrPr 1, p. 54, Il. 17-22: na ca yatrapy atisayo drstah sa svarthanatilanghanad 
iti vacyam. svarthasya svaSraydGnusdrena vyavasthapayitum asakyatvdt, Gdity- 
ddau ca prakasakatvddeh svarthdatilanghanena drstatvat. tasmat sambhavana- 
numanenapi sarvajiiasiddhir ucita. tad uktam: “tatra niratigayam sarvajnabi- 
jam” iti. yad etat sarvajiabijam jnanddindm atisayalaksanam tat tatra nirati- 
Sayam. “yatra nirati§ayam sa sarvajia” ity arthah. 
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in the YS-Bhasya, as his use of the expression sambhadvandnumana 
may indicate.'*! 


In the Vidhiviveka Mandana considers two possibile interpreta- 
tions of the argument in the YS-Bhdsya and points out its logical 
fallacy in either case. One may understand the notion of “highest 
level” (kdstha) as the objective limit (avadhi) of a substance or of a 
capacity,’ or as the highest “conceivable” (sambhdvaniya) limit. 
In the former case, that can only suggest a level of cognition that is 
more powerful than the ordinary, but it does not establish that this 
kind of extraordinary cognition would be able to apprehend every- 
thing: 


If the highest level is that above which there is nothing, its attainment is 
indeed possible (bhavatu). However, it is not proved that by means of 


rather that most [but not all] objects will be apprehended.'** 


Alternatively, niratigaya may be regarded as the highest “conceiv- 
able” (atha yatah param na sambhavyate) level, but if this is a pro- 
perty of substances, Mandana notes, the parallel with size made in 
the YS-Bhasya does not work, because the largest imaginable ob- 
ject would be one that takes up all the space (besides the absurdity 
of such a thing, the implication is possibly that there would be no 
comparable object).'“ If, on the other hand, kdsthd is seen as a pro- 
perty of qualities, then the maximum conceivable level they can at- 
tain depends on the nature of the substratum so that, for instance, 
the effort required of different beings in order to cover a certain 
distance will differ greatly — and in any case, if the maximum dis- 


41 On Mandana Misra’s refutation of omniscience, see MORIYAMA 2014, p. 29, n. 
5, and pp. 37f., and DAVID forthcoming. 


142 


ViV, p. 688 (1. 20): kastha yady avadhih kamam param yasmdd asambhavi | 
kadryadravyair anekanto gunai$ ca garimadibhih ||. “If the highest level (kas- 
thd) is the limit above which there can definitely be nothing, [such a limit is] 
uncertain with [regard to] substances that are produced and qualities such as 
weight etc.” 

43 ViV, pp. 688-689: yadi yatah param nasti sa kastha bhavatu tatpraptih, na ta- 


4 ViV, pp. 689-690: atha yatah param na sambhdavyate. karyadravyair vyabhi- 


carah, na hi satisaya api ghatadayah parimanatah pardsambhavaniyatisaya- 
Salinah anydnavakasaprasangdd ekenaiva sarvavyapteh. 
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tance one can conceive of is the end of the sky, since the sky is 
endless, who could ever achieve that level of capacity?'*° 


Helaraja appears to overturn this argument (whether his res- 
ponse is triggered by Mandana’s treatment in the ViV or not). It is 
precisely because the power, intensity or scope of a quantifiable 
property depend on its substratum that it is possible to conceive 
some unique substance in which that property occurs at the highest 
level. It is well known that the cognitive capacities of different be- 
ings vary enormously. At the highest end of the spectrum there is 
God, who is omniscient. To express this idea, Helaraja has once 
again recourse to a quotation from an authoritative source, YS 1.25 
with the Bhdsya thereon (the same source that Mandana attacks 
quite harshly'*°), where the being in which cognition achieves its 
apex, namely omniscience, is also said to be the fountainhead of 
the yogi’s omniscience. As pointed out by KATAOKA 2011 (p. 326, 
n. 364), in the SIV Kumarila seems to allude to this sitra “in the 
sense that one can reach the highest limit of human ability ‘verti- 
cally’, and not in the sense that one can transgress the natural de- 
marcation of each pramdna ‘horizontally.’” On the contrary, Hela- 
raja seems to understand it as the affirmation of a divine power 
that cannot suffer any limitation whatsoever because — as he clari- 
fies a few lines below — the world is its creation. Consequently, the 
omniscience of yogis, who partake of this aspect of God’s nature, 


45 ViV, pp. 689-690: na ca gunadharmo ’yam iti saémpratam tadgatandm garima- 
dinam tadavasthasambhavat sarvair gurutvavadbhir ekakaryarambhabhavat 
prayatnavisesdc cantikadiraprapter manusyavataharinaharipatatrinam. na ca 
tasyasambhavaniyaparavastho ’tisayah anantatvan nabhasah kesdiicin nirati- 
Sayapraptanam apdataprasangat. niravasesagantavyadesapraptya hi prayatno 
niratisayah syat, tadanantatayd kuto ’sya niratisayata. 

46 See the closing remark of this section of the ViV, where Mandana questions 
the very notion of highest level or limit: if a property is measurable, any of its 
possible values or levels will be relative; if it is not measurable, the oppo- 
nent’s attempt to explain the yogi’s omniscience as the result of the attainment 
of a level similar to God’s is logically untenable, as no level can be determin- 
ed. Mandana certainly does not mince his words with the author of the YS- 
Bhdasya: “What is this endlessness? [It is] the fact it cannot be determined [in 
any way]. [Objection: Being niratisaya] is precisely this absence of a measure, 
since measure is the fact of having such and such an extent. And asserting that 
God’s cognition has attained the highest level, this [man], who makes [corpses 
inhabited by] demons rise when he performs appeasing rites, [just] shows his 
ignorance!” (ViV, pp. 697-698: kim idam Gnantyam. aparicchinnata. nanv esa 
parimanabhava eva etavatta hi parimanam, idrsim ca kastapraptim t§varajna- 
nasya vadann ajfianam avirbhavayati so ’yam Santikarmani vetalodayah.). 
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is equally unbounded, to the extent that even the usual limitations 
of the human senses are overstepped. 


7. THE NATURE OF ISVARA 
More than just omniscience is at stake, in fact, for Helaraja: 


And here the word “omniscience” (sarvajiia) alludes to sovereignty 
(aifvarya), therefore it is also established that the one in which 
sovereignty is above excellence is the lord of all things, the Supreme 
Lord, because one sees different degrees of sovereignty in kings etc. 
And thus it has been said that “Even the knowledge of the seers is based 
on tradition” (VP 1.30cd),'*’ because it arises from the Lord who is the 
root [of their knowledge].'* 

Just as knowledge reaches its acme and is transfigured into divine 
omniscience, sovereignty, which is seen in different degrees in hu- 
man beings, only fully exists in the Lord, as absolute independence 
and agency.’ Here Helaraja argues that admitting the existence of 
a supreme God — ParameSvara — is a matter of reason, not just of 
belief and reliance on tradition. I think this is a crucial element of 
his discursive strategy in commenting on the VP, because it allows 
him to introduce God into Bhartrhari’s ontology through a philoso- 
phical argument. It is in this spirit, I believe, that Helaraja quotes 
the verse from the first kdnda. In his vision the ancient sages who 
composed and handed down the traditional body of knowledge 
must have in turn received it from a pre-existing higher source, 
which cannot be anybody else but the omniscient God.’ The nar- 


47 This half a verse is from one of the kdrikds in the first kKanda that I mentioned 


in § 2 above as constituting some of the background of VP 3.1.46. 


48 PrPr 1, p. 54, ll. 22-23: sarvajiiagrahanam catraifvaryopalaksanam, tena ya- 


tra nirati$ayam aisvaryam sa sarvesvarah paramesvara ity api siddham, raja- 
dinam aisvaryataratamyadarsandat. ittham ca miilabhittesvarasambhavat “rsi- 
nam api yaj jndnam tad api Ggamapirvakam.” 
4 Cf. YS-Bhdsya 1.24: tasmad yatra kasthadpraptir aifvaryasya sa isvara iti. na 
ca tatsamanam aisvaryam asti. 


150 A similar keenness to anchor human traditions in the higher reality of God’s 


consciousness is seen in Abhinavagupta’s view, as TORELLA 2013 (pp. 473- 
474) remarks: “Abhinavagupta agrees with a hypothetical objector saying 
that, if the vyavahdara is conceived of as based on increasingly older prasid- 
dhis, there would be the risk of a regressus ad infinitum and a cognitive chaos, 
unless, Abhinavagupta says, we recognize a single ultimate source for all pra- 
siddhis. In the Saiva conception of the Absolute, such a standpoint is an all- 
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rative of Vedic revelation found in the Nirukta and subscribed to 
by Bhartrhari is seemingly left untouched, but God is now firmly 
placed at its core. 


Bhartrhari defines sabdabrahman as light, consciousness, eter- 
nal, all-encompassing, etc., all qualifications that could equally ap- 
ply to most descriptions of God, but his representation of the abso- 
lute is clearly too remote and impersonal for the religious sensibili- 
ty of the 10"-c. Kashmiri Helaraja. Among the attributes of sabda- 
brahman are notably missing volition and agency. Bhartrhari’s on- 
tology and cosmogony need to be complemented, as it were, by the 
divine will of a God who chooses to set the world in motion. The 
following paragraph of the PrPr ad VP 3.1.46 is particularly signi- 
ficant in this respect: 


However,'*! [unlike the rsis mentioned in VP 1.30,] Paramesvara, who is 
not limited by Time, is possessed with innate properties such as knowl- 
edge, sovereignty, etc. The insentient world is the body of that sentient 
[being], in conformity with his desire, comparable to [the physical body] 
of the individual self, therefore it is he, the knower of the connections 
etc. between [those] particular configurations [of parts, namely the phe- 
nomenal objects], [connections] that consist in the relations of [mutual] 
assistance [between the parts], who creates it.'* Therefore, it has also 
been proved that all this [world] here also has an intelligent (buddhimat) 
creator — this is settled.'*? 


knowing personal being in which the totality of the prasiddhis are contained: 
this is Paramesvara, Bhairava, who also constitutes the inmost essence of all 
creatures. Or, [...] prasiddhi coincides with the very voice of the Lord.” 


51 The particle tu is meant to stress the contrast between the eternal nature of 
God’s omniscience etc., and the acquired character of the seers’, as they gain 
their superior qualities through a sustained effort. 


‘2 The compound upakdryopakarakabhavasamsthanavisesayogadi may be con- 


strued in more than one way, and my interpretation should be seen as merely 
tentative. To begin with, the sense of yogddi is uncertain: the meaning “con- 
nection” for yoga is the only one that to me appears to suit the context, even 
though I am not sure what adi can refer to. Moreover, I take the compound as 
a sasthitatpurusa (samsthdnavisesanam yogah), but it would also be possible 
to understand it as a karmadhdraya, meaning that the relations between the 
parts (namely the phenomenal objects) are that particular configuration that is 
the universe. Only a search for parallels within the PrPr and in other works of 
that time discussing the relation between God and the universe may hopefully 
shed light on this difficult expression. 


53 PrPr 1, p. 55, Il. 1-3: paramesvaras tu kalenGnavacchinnah sahajajianaisva- 


ryddidharmayuktah. tasya cetanasydcetanam jagad icchadnuvidhayi pratyagat- 
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In this terse and dense passage Helaraja offers a glimpse into his 
theology. He begins by reiterating that, as he has shown in the pre- 
vious pages through the recourse to scriptural sources and by 
means of reasoning, God’s nature is eternal, and properties such as 
knowledge (jfidna) and sovereignty (aisvarya) are inherent in it. As 
was argued above, they exist there in their highest, incommensu- 
rate form, namely as omniscience and omnipotence. Next, he com- 
pares God’s relation with the material world to that between the 
body and the individual’s inner self, in which the former is animat- 
ed and controlled by the latter. The world, he says, exists and acts 
in conformity to God’s will (icchd). Similarly, Helaraja refers to 
God’s omniscience as the knowledge of the entities that populate 
the universe — the various specific arrangements (samsthdnavisesa) 
of parts — and the laws that govern their relations, concluding that 
he is the creator, for only a superior intelligent (buddhimat) being 
can be responsible for “all this here” (dam atra visvam), namely, 
for the complexity and regularity of the universe. He also states 
that this has been proved (siddham), certainly an allusion to the 
classical naiyayika proof of the existence of God — what TABER 
1986 (p. 107) calls the “argument from design” and Potter “the 
cosmoteleological argument” (EIJPh, p. 101) — as is found for in- 
stance epitomised in the following statement in NM (vol. I, p. 499, 
1. 2), yad yat sannivesavisistam tat tad buddhimatkartrkam: in a 
nutshell, anything that consists in an orderly arrangement (sannive- 
Sa) of parts must have an intelligent (buddhimat) creator. And in 
order to explain the wondrous complexity and endless variety of 
the world one can only assume the existence of an agent whose at- 
tributes are infinitely superior to those of ordinary agents, namely 
God. Interestingly, an elaborate discussion of the same proof is 
also the main topic of Utpaladeva’s short theological treatise, the 
TIsvarasiddhi,'™ in which, as RATIE 2013 (pp. 390-391, n. 43) notes, 


mana iva Sariram ity upakaryopakarakabhavasamsthdnavisesayogddijnata sa 
etan nirmimita iti buddhimatkartrkam apidam atra visvam siddham iti sthi- 
tam. 


‘54 The initial lines of the [svarasiddhi after the opening verse read: tanukarand- 
dikaryam buddhimatkartrpirvakam samnivesavisesavattvat, yad yat samnive- 
Savisesavat tat tad buddhimatkartrnirmitam yathda ghatah, “Effects such as bo- 
dies, the organs, etc., presuppose an intelligent agent because they have a spe- 
cific arrangement [of parts]: whatever shows a specific arrangement [of parts] 
has been created by an intelligent agent, for instance a pot.” On the Isvarasid- 
dhi see TABER 1986 and, more recently, RATIE 2016. 
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“the Saiva philosopher endeavours to prove the existence of ifvara 
merely from a Naiyayika (and Saiddhantika) point of view.”'” 
However, there are implicit and explicit differences between 
Helaraja’s views as presented here and the Naiyayikas’ classical 
position (without forgetting, of course, that on some issues there 
were different opinions even within Nyaya). The latter assume that 
the material causes of the creation, such as the atoms, exist inde- 
pendently of God, and have no unanimous opinion on whether God 
has a body, and if so, of what kind.’ Helaraja’s wording does not 
entirely clarify his stance on these questions. In the passage quoted 
above, it may also be possible to construe icchdnuvidhdyi as the 
main predicate of the sentence outlining the relation between God 
and the world, which would thus emphasise the Lord’s omnipo- 
tence; in this interpretation, Helaraja may not literally be saying 
that the world is God’s body but simply illustrating their relation 
through the analogy with the relation between the physical body of 
ordinary creatures and the individual consciousness. Nor does he 
make any definite statement about the actual existence of the mate- 
rial world — however, since elsewhere he (like Bhartrhari) resolu- 
tely advocates a non-dualist view of reality,'*’ it seems legitimate 
to assume that for him the dichotomy consciousness/matter (which 
might indeed be suggested by the qualification of the world as ace- 
tana, “insentient”) does not hold outside the plane of vyavahdara 


5 Ultimately, though, as noted in RATIE 2016, p. 329, the non-dualist Saivas “re- 
ject the very possibility of an isvarasiddhi on the grounds that the Lord is ‘al- 
ways already established’ (ddisiddha) in so far as the individual subject is al- 
ways aware of his being the Lord through mere self-awareness (svasamveda- 
na).” 


6 On the various views held by different early Naiyayikas on these and other 


theological issues, see Potter (EIPh, pp. 104-105). 


It is worth recalling, for example, that one of Helaraja’s lost works was called 
Advayasiddhi, the title of which already suggests that it was an apology of 
non-dualism. This is confirmed by the two contexts of the PrPr in which he 
refers to this work. See for instance PrPr on VP 3.2.15: “The power of cons- 
ciousness of that [one reality] which has the nature of consciousness is not 
subject to change, therefore, since there is no [actual] modification, this is not 
a theory of parindma, like the Samkhya doctrine, but rather a theory of vivar- 
ta. [...] The rejection of [any] other cause has been expounded in the Advaya- 
siddhi” (PrPr 1, p. 119, ll. 4-6: tasya cidriipasya cicchaktir aparinadminiti vika- 
rabhavan nedam samkhyanayavat parinadmadarsanam, api tu vivartapaksah. 
visesas canayor vakyapadiye ’smabhir vyakhydta iti tata evavadharyam. ihapi 
sambandhasamuddese vaksyate. kdranantaravyudasas cddvayasiddhav abhi- 
hita[h]). 


157 
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and, consequently, somehow God creates the world as an emana- 
tion of himself. The theological position that transpires from these 
few lines would thus appear to be not too distant from — or at least, 
not incompatible with — that of the Pratyabhijfia philosophers’, ac- 
cording to whom the universe is the product of the externalisation 
of Siva’s consciousness.'® 

Helaraja’s argument in favour of the existence of God appears 
in fact to be broadly similar to that made in the IS, which was like- 
ly known to him. His very mention of icchd as an attribute of God, 
in one breath with jfidna and aisvarya,'® absolute knowledge and 
unbounded agency, points to the affinity — if not the identity — with 
Saiva theology, both non-dualist and dualist.'! The crucial differ- 
ence between these two groups, as RATIE 2016 (ibid., pp. 326-327) 
remarks, is that “the Saiddhantikas hold a dualistic conception of 
cosmic creation somewhat similar to that of the Vaisesikas” and 
identify the material cause of the universe with maya, while for the 
non-dualists Saivas “the consciousness presiding over the creation 
of the universe indeed acts out of mere will, but in the sense that it 
does not have recourse to any kind of matter that would exist apart 
from it.” For example, in IPK 2.4.1 Utpaladeva explains that God’s 
role as the creator consists in making things manifest out of his vo- 
lition (icchavasat), and the Vrtti thereon reiterates that “it is pre- 
cisely in this power of volition (icchasakti) that his activity, that is, 
his being creator, consists” (saiva cecchasaktir nirmatrtakhya kriya 


158 See for example IPK 3.2.3ab, svangaritpesu bhavesu pramata kathyate patih |. 
“The cognizer is called ‘lord’ (patih) when things appear to him as constitut- 
ing his own body,” and the Vrtti thereon: aifvaryadasayam pramata visvam 
Sarirataya pasyan patih, “On the plane of sovereignty the cognizer who sees 
the universe as his body is ‘lord.’” (Transl. TORELLA 2002, p. 198.) As Ratié 
remarks (RATIE 2013, pp. 379-380), “Far from being contingent, this ability of 
consciousness to grasp itself as being this or that constitutes its very essence 
and is fundamental to the [Pratyabhijfia] system in its epistemological as well 
as metaphysical and cosmological aspects, since the Saiva non-dualists hold 
that there is nothing outside of Siva understood as an all-encompassing cons- 
ciousness, and that this unique consciousness creates the universe merely by 
grasping (vimrs-) itself in the form of the universe.” 

59 Here one is reminded of the complex icchd-jfdna-kriyG as the Saktitraya, the 
triad of powers of the Trika current of Tantrism, on which see recently NEMEC 
2011, pp. 39f. 

100 For a discussion of the inferential proof of God in the work of the early Said- 
dhantika author Sadyojyotis (7"-8" c.), see RATIE 2016, pp. 312ff., which 
points out the similarities with the argument found later in the IS. 
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tasya).'°*' And in IPK 2.4.21 causality, agency and action belonging 
to the limited subjects on the plane of vyavahara are said to be the 
manifestation of God’s volition, which occurs when his conscious- 
ness chooses to project itself outwardly as the endless variety of 
the phenomenal world.'® 


In the passage quoted above Helaraja does not explicitly des- 
cribe the creation of the world in unequivocally idealist terms as 
the manifestation of God’s consciousness but — in light of the non- 
dualist views he advocates elsewhere'® — his mention of the com- 
plex jfdana-iccha-aisvarya, and his silence on the nature of the 
matter the world is made of, make an idealistic interpretation of his 
words here at least plausible, if not cogent. 


Such an interpretation is further corroborated, I think, by his re- 
mark that, in creating the world, God knows the particular arrange- 
ments of various features that make up objects, and their connec- 
tions, namely the relative place of things in a universe that for the 
limited subjects is an infinitely intricate network of such connec- 
tions. This may be meant to suggest that at the cosmological level 
the relation of causality between objects that, in terms of vyavahd- 
ra, are self-contained, is established by God’s principle of necessi- 
ty (niyati). Admittedly, though, the passage is too short and ambi- 
guous to allow a univocal interpretation of Helaraja’s views. One 
regrets the loss of the Sabdaprabhd all the more. 


161 JPK 2.4.1, esa cdnantasaktitvad evam abhdasayaty amiin | bhavan icchavasad 
esa kriyd nirmatrtasya sa ||. “And thus, his power being infinite, he makes 
those things manifest thanks to his volition; and this constitutes his activity, 
his being creator.” (Transl. TORELLA 2002, p. 175.) 


162 JPK 2.4.21: ittham tatha ghatapatadyabhdsajagadatmand | tisthasor evam 
icchaiva hetuta kartrta kriya ||. “Therefore, causality, agency, action are no- 
thing but the will of Him who wishes to appear in the form of the universe, in 
the various manifestations of jar, cloth and so on.” See also the Vrtti thereon: 
cidvapusah svatantrasya vi§vdtmanda sthdtum icchaiva jagat prati kdranata- 
kartrtariipa saiva kriyasaktih. “The very will of Him who is free and has cons- 
ciousness as His nature to appear as universe constitutes His being cause as 
regards the universe, in the form of agency; and this is the power of Action.” 
(Transl. TORELLA 2002, p. 187.) 


163 See for instance his reference to the “rejection of [any] other cause” (contra 
Samkhya dualism) in the passage quoted in n. 157 above. 
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8. THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 


In the final portion of his commentary on VP 3.1.46 Helaraja sum- 
marises his conclusions about omniscience, pointing to the role of 
the ancient seers in establishing language among humans but at the 
same time reconciling this narrative with the Grammarians’ view: 


In this way, then, those who are superior to us have been proven by the 
tradition (@gama). And their cognition, which does not depend on the li- 
mitations of the senses, has the nature of direct experience (saksatkara- 
riipa) — therefore, yogis, who see the true nature of objects that are past 
or future, subtle, hidden, or very distant,'“ perceive all the universals 
such as cowness, brahmin-hood, etc., and start teaching them without 
confusion (asankarena). However, in the case of brahmin-hood etc. 
there are some revealing clues (upavyafijanam) — having the [same] 
function as [the physical features such as] dewlap etc. [that characterise 
cows] — that for us are beyond the reach of the senses. After ascertaining 
those [clues], the sistas instituted the names [of things]. This has been 
said: “The naming [of things] is preceded by perception” (VS 2.1.19). 
Thanks to the teaching of the venerable [seers] (tatrabhavatam), we too 
have a determinate knowledge of universals such as cowness etc., as is 
fit [in each case], through the uninterrupted transmission of the tradition. 
And the institution of names carried out by those [seers] who are supe- 
rior to us is just the revelation of the existing relation of word and mean- 
ing as it stands (yathavasthita) rather than the creation of an unprece- 
dented convention (apirvasanketakaranam), because the relation be- 
tween word and meaning is natural (svabhavikatvat); therefore, distinct 
universals such as brahmin-hood etc. do exist on the basis of the authori- 
ty of the sistas and they are expressed by the suffixes for abstract 
nouns!®, !6 


164 For a very similar list occurring in YS, VPVr and PDhS, see § 2, and especial- 
ly n. 37 above. An identical list, adding past and future objects, is found in the 
expression atitandgatasiiksmavyavahitadisamastavastuvisaya in NM, vol. I, p. 


505, 1. 13. 


This is an allusion to Astadhydyi 5.1.119, tasya bhavas tvatalau, prescribing 
the taddhita suffixes tva or taL (= -ta) “to form a derivate that denotes the pro- 
perty of being (bhava) what the base of the pada denotes” (CARDONA 1997, p. 
243). In this way Helaraja suggests that there is a correspondence between the 
structures of reality (in this case, the jdtis) and the structures of the language 
(here, the taddhita suffixes), which is captured and revealed by Grammar. 


165 


166 PrPr 1, p. 55, ll. 4-12: tad evam Ggamasiddhah santy asmadvisistah. indriya- 


pratiniyamdnapeksam ca_ sdaksatkararipam tesam jndnam ity atitandgatasii- 
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In Helaraja’s version of the original revelation, the seers (or Sistas, 
as he calls them here) play a key role in the origin of language. To 
corroborate this statement, Helaraja quotes VS 2.1.19.'°’ Coming 
after 2.1.18, samjidkarma tv asmadvisistanam lingam, which was 
briefly discussed above (see § 2), this siitra adds that the seers’ ac- 
tivity of name-giving (samjfidkarma) was preceded by “percep- 
tion” (pratyaksapiirvakam). 


There is little doubt that in the intention of the author of VS 
2.1.18 the expression asmadvisistandm refers to seers or yogis, as 
shown above. However, in the Vrtti Candrananda takes it as an ho- 
norific plural'® referring to God, in keeping with the Nyaya idea 
that the relation between sabda and artha is a convention original- 
ly established by the Lord,'® as he clarifies in his commentary on 
VS 2.1.19: 


As they directly perceive the categories (padartha), they create names, 
and [the same] is seen in the naming of a son, and the names [of things] 
have indeed been created, therefore we believe that there exists a vener- 
able one, superior to us, who has a direct perception even of things that 
for us are imperceptible, [and] by whom names etc. were created.”!” 


ksmavyavahitaviprakrstarthasatattvadrso yoginah sarva gotvabrahmanatvdadi- 
jatir adhyaksayantah tadupadesam asankarendrabhante. brahmanatvddisv 
asti kificit sasnddisthaniyam upavyaiijanam asmakam param atindriyam.  Sis- 
tais tad avadharya samjnah pranitah. tad uktam: “pratyaksapurvakam sam- 
jiiakarma” iti. tatrabhavatam upadesdd vayam api sampradayapadramparydad 
yathayogam gotvadijatir adhyavasyGmah. asmadvisistanam cedam samjiia- 
pranayanam yathavasthitaSabdarthasambandhaprakasanamatram, na tv apit- 
rvasanketakaranam  svabhavikatvac chabdarthasambandhasyeti Sistaprama- 
nyat santi brahmanatvddijatayo vivikta yathayatham bhavapratyayabhidhe- 
yah. 
'67 This quotation is not identified as such in Subramania Iyer’s edition of the 
PrPr, probably because it appears in a rather different form in Sankara Mi- 
Sra’s version of the VS siitrapadtha, which was the only one available at the 
time he was preparing the edition. 


168 VSVrtti ad VS 2.1.18: asmadvisistanam iti piijayam bahuvacanam. 


169 The thesis of the conventional nature of the relation between word and mean- 


ing is first found in NS 2.1.55, na, samdyikatvac chabdarthasampratyayasya. 
For the idea that God is the “creator” of this relation, see e.g. Vacaspatimi- 
$ra’s Nyadyavarttikatatparyatika thereon (p. 370): abhidhandbhidheyayor niya- 
mo goSabdasya sGsnddiman evartha evam aSvasabdasya kesaradiman eveti, 
tasmin niyogo boddhavya iti bhagavatah paramesvarasya sargddau, so ’yam 
samaya ity arthah. 


1 pratyaksena hi padartham Glocayantah samjiah pranayanti, drstam ca dara- 


kasya namakarane, pranitas cemah khalu samjiah, tasman manyamahe — asti 
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Helaraja’s version of the origin of language is slightly different 
from Candrananda’s. Having clearly stated earlier in the commen- 
tary that God is the seed or root of everything because the world is 
his creation, here he credits the institution of language to the pri- 
mordial seers who are God’s direct pupils. They are sdksdtkrta- 
dharman, that is, they “see” the true fabric of reality in all its as- 
pects, from the minutest and subtlest to the largest, and they name 
things, actions and qualities accordingly, forging speech in such a 
way that it corresponds at some deep level with the phenomenal 
reality. From this angle, they act as intermediaries between God 
and ordinary humans in a much more fundamental way than in 
Bhartrhari’s account, where they just verbalise (or textualise) the 
Sastras and teach them to later generations (or perhaps, the compo- 
sition of sastras itself is the process through which they shape lan- 
guage). 

However, there is a crucial difference between Candrananda 
and Helaraja. The latter is keen to defend the Grammarians’ doc- 
trine of the eternal relation between sabda and artha epitomised in 
Katyayana’s famous statement siddhe sabdarthasambandhe, and 
even more crucially, I think, Bhartrhari’s intuition that the absolute 
consciousness is essentially language. Having heavily relied on 
Nyaya-Vaisesika theistic arguments throughout the commentary 
on VP 3.1.46, Helaraja now has to distance himself from their the- 
sis that the relation between sabda and artha is a convention esta- 
blished by God at the beginning of each cosmic cycle. He therefore 
spells out clearly that the sages do not establish brand-new linguis- 
tic conventions (apiirvasanketakaranam), but rather they acknow]- 
edge the reality that has been revealed to them, of which the natur- 
al (svabhavika) relation between sabda and artha is an integral 
part, and pass their knowledge on to the later generations. In his 
view, language and reality are God’s co-extensive creations. 


To sum up Helaraja’s views about omniscience as laid down in 
the commentary on VP 3.1.46, knowledge is an inherent property 
of God, in which it exists in its incommensurate excellence (nirati- 
Saya), namely omniscience. The latter is also found in human be- 
ings who can acquire it through the practice of meditation, etc. It is 
a direct cognition (saksatkdara), similar to ordinary perception, but 


bhagavan asmadvisisto yo ’smadadiparoksanam api bhavanam pratyaksadarsi 
yenedam samjiiddi pranitam iti. Transl. ISAACSON 1995, which provides an 
improved edition of this section of Candrananda’s Vrtti. 
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it is not bound by any of its limitations: all the senses can synesthe- 
tically grasp all objects, whether perceivable but for some reason 
inaccessible (distant, hidden, infinitely small, etc.) or trans-empiri- 
cal (dharma, jatis, etc.) in the past, present and future. For this des- 
cription of the nature of extraordinary cognition, it is worth stating 
once again that he essentially follows in Bhartrhari’s tracks, even 
though in his exposition he draws on a variety of brahmanical 
sources, many from Yoga and Nyaya-Vaisesika. Helaraja is clearly 
aware of the previous debates on omniscience and presents two 
proofs of sarvajiia, one based on agama, the other based on infer- 
ence. The former, which takes up most of the passage, appeals to 
the authority of traditional sources in two ways: first, there are nu- 
merous textual sources that mention omniscient beings, among 
whom God is foremost; second, the uncontested authority of scrip- 
tures and of all sastras derives from the fact that they have been 
composed (or at least, put in a form accessible to humans) and 
handed down by omniscient beings, whose teacher was God him- 
self. In order to substantiate his claim that d@gama proves omni- 
science, though, Helaraja has to engage with and respond to the 
Mimamsakas’ claim that arthavddas, the non-injunctive portions of 
both Sruti and Smrti, are not authoritative — which he does, resort- 
ing to a variety of arguments (consensus among scriptural sources; 
usefulness of passages on past events and well-known objects; 
etc.). The second kind of proof is the inference based on atisaya/ 
niratisaya, which is given almost as an afterthought near the end of 
the passage, and as an explicit response to Kumarila’s views (and 
possibly to Mandana Misra’s). Remarkably, while much of what 
Helaraja writes can be understood in the context of the debates on 
omniscience that took place in the second half of the first millen- 
nium CE, in the PrPr on VP 3.1.46 there is no direct mention of or 
even allusion to the Buddhists, as far as I can tell, despite the fact 
they had been among the protagonists of the debate.'”! The contro- 
versy on omniscience as presented here by Helaraja is an entirely 
intra-brahmanical affair, opposing the atheistic Mimamsa to the 
theistic schools. Less prominent, but still detectable, I think, is the 
contrast between pluralist and non-dualist views: only the latter, in 
Helaraja’s eyes (and again, in line with Bhartrhari), can really pro- 


‘| And despite the fact that they are frequently referred to elsewhere in the PrPr. 
Helaraja even quotes Dharmakirti’s Pramdnavarttika twice in the PrPr. I in- 
tend to discuss Helaraja’s engagement with Buddhist thinkers, especially of 
the Pramana tradition, in a future publication. 
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vide a satisfactory answer to all questions on the nature of cogni- 
tion (including omniscience) and reality. 


9. SITUATING HELARAJA 
IN RELATION TO PRATYABHIJNA 


The conception of language as a fundamental dimension of reality 
that Helaraja presents in the final portion of PrPr ad VP 3.1.46 is 
undoubtedly resonant with Bhartrhari’s sabdabrahman. On the 
other hand, as I have noted above, Helaraja’s belief in a supreme 
God who out of his volition (icchd) creates the universe is in stri- 
dent contrast with Bhartrhari’s impersonal Brahman. Helaraja’s 
theism, which — as he strives to show in the extensive passage I 
have examined here — has a long and respectable history within 
Vedic Brahmanism (pace Mimamsa), is the expression of a religi- 
ous sensibility that is a far cry from Bhartrhari’s and remarkably 
close to that of the non-dualist Saivas of medieval Kashmir. One of 
the purposes of Helaraja’s work may have been precisely to show 
that Bhartrhari’s theory of language and epistemology are in fact 
compatible with this radically different religious vision, that it is 
possible to accommodate most of the teachings found in the VP 
within a belief system centred on a personal God without incurring 
any unsolvable contradiction. To put it differently, in Helaraja’s 
eyes, in order to embrace Bhartrhari’s intellectual mentorship one 
does not need to divorce it from his ontology — essentially, his idea 
of sabdatattva — but could instead appropriate the latter, drawing 
its full implications, and move beyond it, to a different conception 
of godhead. 


Furthermore, while Helaraja appears to reassert the centrality of 
the Veda, there is little doubt that the theistic account of the revela- 
tion and the origin of Ggama he advocates potentially opens the 
way to a relativisation of the importance of the Veda, which then 
facilitates the emergence of alternative narratives giving pre-emi- 
nence to other sets of “revealed” scriptures, such as the Tantric 
agamas. The accounts of the transmission of scriptures (and of 
learning in general) found in the Pratyabhijfia literature are in fact 
structurally similar to Helaraja’s and declare God (Siva) to be their 
source — if not literally their “‘author.”!” For instance, in Tantrdalo- 


'2 For a discussion of the Saiva revelation according to Abhinavagupta, see 
HANNEDER 1998, especially the Introduction; cf. also GNOLI 1999, TORELLA 
2013, and RATIE 2013. 
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ka (henceforth, TA) 35, which deals with the “meeting of all scrip- 
tures” (samastanadm sastranam melanam), Abhinavagupta begins 
with the following definition of dgama: 


In this world, all human activities hold in that they have as reference 
point an ancient complex of innate cognitions and beliefs (prasiddhi): 
this is what is called Ggama.'? 


In TA 35.11b-12a (pairvaparvopajivitvamargane sa kvacit svayam || 
sarvajnariipe hy ekasmin nihSankam bhdsate pura |) Abhinavagup- 
ta states that, tracing back this foundational knowledge (prasiddhi) 
to its origin, in the beginning it appears to belong without any 
doubt to one single inherently omniscient subject, namely Siva: 


It is Bhairava, the Highest Lord, who consists in this realization (vimar- 
Sa) [and] is adorned with [all the] innumerable experiences, liberations, 
their causes and the a priori certainties.’ 


And in v. 30 he strongly reiterates the essential unity of the tradi- 
tion (even including the Buddhists!): 


In fact Ggama is one; therefore everything is included in it, from the 
mundane treatises to the Vaisnava, Buddhist [and] Saiva [treatises].!75 


In this final section I would like to present two more passages from 
different sections of the PrPr that appear to confirm Helaraja’s af- 
finity to the Pratyabhijfia system, not just culturally but philosophi- 
cally. 


The first is the opening margalasloka of the PrPr: 


yasmin sammukhatam praydati ruciram ko ’py antar ujjrmbhate | 
nediyan mahima manasy abhinavah pumsah prakasatmanah | 
trptim yat paramam tanoti visaydsvadam vind SaS$vatim | 
dhamanandasudhamayorjitavapus tat pratibham samstumah || 


We praise that intuitive knowledge (pratibham), whose splendid body is 
full with the nectar of the bliss that is the light [of consciousness] — when 


13 TA 35 1cd-2ab: iha tavat samasto ’yam vyavahdarah puratanah || prasiddhim 
anusandhaya saiva cagama ucyate |. (Transl. TORELLA 2013, p. 458; on the 
notion of prasiddhi in the Pratyabhijiia philosophy, see TORELLA 2013.) 


4 TA 35.14: bhogapavargataddhetuprasiddhisatasobhitah | tadvimarsasvabhavo 


’sau bhairavah paramesvarah ||. Transl. RATIE 2013, p. 388, n. 39. 


5 eka evagamas tasmat tatra laukikasastratah | prabhrty a vaisnavad bauddhdc 


chaivat sarvam hi nisthitam ||. Transl. RATIE 2013, p. 415, n. 89. RATIE 2013 
provides an insightful treatment of the concept of @gama in the works of Pra- 
tyabhijfia philosophers. 
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that [intuitive knowledge] comes forth, a certain special new, intimate 
majesty (mahimda) unfolds brightly within, in the mind, for the individual 
soul (pumsah) whose nature is light [i.e. consciousness] — that [intuitive 
knowledge] which spreads supreme and eternal contentment without the 
savouring of sense objects (visayadsvadam). 


Almost every word in this verse is reminiscent of the non-dualist 
Saiva imagery, even though the verse contains no direct reference 
to Siva. The verse extols the breaking forth (ujjrmbhate) of the 
light of consciousness in the mind of the individual subject (presu- 
mably, and implicitly, someone who has reached the appropriate 
level of spiritual advancement), who revels in the bliss resulting 
from the new profound realisation that the light was already inside 
him — that it was and is in fact his self (prakadsdtmanah) — and is 
pure self-awareness as it transcends the distinction between subject 
and object. 


Two words in the verse are particularly noteworthy: dsvdda and 
pratibha. The former, literally meaning “tasting,” occurs in the ex- 
pression visayasvddam vind, evoking the moment in which an indi- 
vidual becomes aware that the distinction between himself and the 
external world is fictitious and consciousness actually rests on it- 
self, on its ever-lasting luminous nature. As pointed out by TOREL- 
LA 2002 (pp. 118f., n. 23), dsvdda is one of the common synonyms 
of camatkdra or camatkrti, “one of the key words of this school,” 
denoting the “savouring” of a cognition on the part of someone 
who, in Torella’s words, “lets the experience rest on the cognizing 
subject, that is, makes the ‘subject’ part predominate over the ‘ob- 
ject’ part.” A definition of this important notion is given by Abhi- 
navagupta in IPVV (vol. II, p. 177, quoted in Torella, ibid.): ca- 
matkrtir hi bhuijanasya ya kriy4 bhogasamapattimaya anandah, 
“camatkrti means the act of a person savouring (bhufijdnasya), that 
is, the bliss constituted by the full achievement of fruition” (Torel- 
la’s transl.). Here one finds the same association of camatkara, of- 
ten glossed with dsvdda in the IPVV, with bliss and fulfilment as 
in Helaraja’s opening verse of the PrPr. In the latter, though, the 
reference to a self-awareness stripped of the veil of any objective 
content points to the highest level of camatkdra, as described for 
example in IPVV (vol. III, p. 251): 


prakaSasya ca paradasayam camatkaramatratma yo vimarsas tad eva 
svatantryam, na tu iccharipam... | camatkaro hi iti svatmani ananyapekse 
viSramanam | evam bhuiijanatariijpam camattvam, tad eva karoti, sam- 
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rambhena'” vimrSati na anyatra anudhavati | camad iti kriyavigesanam, 
akhanda eva va Sabdo nirvighnasvadanavrttih. 


On the supreme plane [the plane of Para], freedom (svatantryam) [of the 
Lord] is indeed that reflective awareness (vimarsah) the essence of 
which is the mere savouring (camatkadramatratma) of the light [of cons- 
ciousness], rather than the nature of volition. [...] For [what we call] ca- 
matkara is [the fact of] resting on one’s own self without relying on any- 
thing else: thus, wonderment (camattvam) is the condition of one who is 
relishing (bhufijdnataripam), this is what [the experience] causes;!” it 
becomes intensely (samrambhena) aware (vimrSati), it does not follow 
upon anything else. camat is an adverb [qualifying kr-], or the undivided 
expression [camatkara] refers to unimpeded savouring (nirvighnasvdda- 
na). 


The word used by Helaraja to refer to this spiritually transforming 
experience of illumination is prdatibha, “intuitive knowledge.” 
Grammatically, this is a taddhita derivative from pratibha, the uni- 
tary “flash” of understanding that according to Bhartrhari guides 
all living beings — not just humans — in their daily life and initiates 
all actions (and, especially, all verbal exchanges). In that instanta- 
neous insight — despite the fact that in everyday life it is coloured 
by the diversity of the phenomenal world — one can catch a glim- 
pse of the sabdatattva, the word-principle that is universal cons- 
ciousness. 


One can plausibly assume that the use of pratibha in Helaraja’s 
verse is meant to recall the centrality of the notion of pratibhd in 
Bhartrhari’s philosophy. However, as pointed out by TORELLA 
2013 and RATIE 2013 from different but converging perspectives, 
the term pratibhd acquires an increased (if not entirely new) signi- 
ficance in the works of the Pratyabhijfia. It is the highest form of 
prasiddhi, that hard core of intuitive — and, to some extent, even in- 
stinctive — knowledge that is one of the major dimensions of dga- 
ma, “tradition” in its broadest — and literal — sense of that which is 
handed down from previous generations. However, besides the 
self-evident connection with pratibha, the term pratibha has a long 
history of its own going back at least to YS 3.33 pratibhdd va sar- 


176 The printed edition of IPVV reads samrambhe. Torella (personal communica- 
tion, March 2015) suggests emending it to samrambhena on the basis of a ma- 
nuscript source available to him. 


17 The clause tad eva karoti is meant to gloss the element -kara in the compound 
camatkara. 
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vam,'’® where it refers to yogic knowledge, as is made clear by the 
YS-Bhasya, which defines it as the nascent moment of knowledge 
(jfidnasya purvariipam) and compares it to the light that precedes 
the rising of the sun (yathodaye prabhda bhaskarasya), adding that a 
yogi will be able to know anything — i.e. become omniscient — 
when this knowledge, called pratibha, arises (tena vd sarvam eva 
jJanati yogi pratibhasya jndnasyotpattdy iti). 


It is precisely this stra that Abhinavagupta quotes in ahnika 
13!” of the TA, in the section that deals with the various kinds of 
Saktipata, “descent of power.” In relation to the second type of 
Saktipdta, called madhyativra “middle-violent,” which dissipates 
ignorance,'*° it is said that “the knowledge thanks to which one 
knows one’s own self as the source of bondage and liberation is in- 
tuitive knowledge (prdatibha), the great knowledge, which is inde- 
pendent of scriptures and teachers.”'*' A few verses later he states 
that nothing is unattainable with the help of this intuitive knowl- 
edge and then quotes YS 3.33 as an authoritative source in support 
of this view.'® 


Surely, the mention of prdatibha in the initial verse of the PrPr is 
not sufficient in itself to clarify Helaraja’s theological views and 
even less the extent to which they coincide with those expressed by 
Abhinavagupta in the TA. Despite these affinities, in fact, there is a 
conspicuous absence in the PrPr verse of any reference to Siva (or 
any deity, for that matter), as I have mentioned above. In the fol- 
lowing passage, however, which ends the commentary on the last 
two verses'** of the Dravyasamuddesa, Helaraja takes a further and 
decisive step: 


"8 The YS-Bhdsya comments: pratibham ndma tarakam tadvivekajasya jidnasya 
purvariipam. yathodaye prabha bhdaskarasya. tena va sarvam eva jandati yogi 
pratibhasya jndnasyotpattay iti. 

1 The term prdatibha recurs several times in this section but, oddly, it is hardly 

found elsewhere in the TA. 


180 TA 13.131b: madhyativrat punah sarvam ajfidnam vinivartate. 


181 TA 13.132: svayam eva yato vetti bandhamoksatayatmatam | tat pratibham 


mahajiianam sastracaryanapeksi yat |\. 
182 TA 13.146: ittham pratibhavijfianam kim kim kasya na saddhayet | yat prati- 
bhad va sarvam cety iice Sesamahamunih ||. In his commentary Jayaratha re- 
marks: atraiva yad ityadipramananirdeSsah. tice iti pdtanjalasitresu. 
183 VP 3.2.17-18: Gtma parah priyo dvesyo vakté vdcyam  prayoja- 
nam| viruddhani yathaikasya svapne ripani cetasah || ajanmani tatha nitye 
paurvaparyavivarjite | tattve janmddiripatvam viruddham upalabhyate ||. “Just 
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But for those who know the absolute reality, since the supreme Brah- 
man, whose nature is consciousness and bliss, is free from birth and 
death, undivided, immutable, this whole world, consisting in the unfold- 
ing of material forms and actions, is unreal, whether in a state of wake- 
fulness, sleep, etc. On the plane of absolute reality, though, it is esta- 
blished that there is nothing but the commonality of the connecting cons- 
ciousness (anvayicit). By saying viruddham upalabhyate, [Bhartrhari] 
admits that contradiction exists in [the state of] nescience. For it is [in] 
the very nature of nescience that, even though it is inexplicable, it leads 
to the visibility [of the phenomenal reality], [for] if it were explained, it 
would be nothing but knowledge.'™ Therefore, the power of Brahman to 
manifest the unreal proliferation [of the world], [a power] which has 
been established to be without beginning, having produced both the cog- 
nised object and the cognising subject in conformity with itself, unfolds 
the drama of the world. Therefore, those who see the true reality dismiss 
this [power] that is fine as long as it is not [critically] examined.'* 


An analysis of this passage and of its relation to the rest of the 
Dravyasamuddesa would be beyond the scope of this paper. I will 
just draw attention to the final line, where Helaraja states that “the 
power of Brahman to manifest the unreal proliferation [of the 
world] [...] unfolds the drama of the world.” The use of the phrase 
jJagannatyam Gtanoti, with its unmistakable Saiva connotations, is 


184 


185 


as the self and the other, what is loved and what is hated, the speaker, the spo- 
ken and the purpose, are mutually contradictory natures [appearing] in the 
dreams of a single conscious mind, in the same way the fact of having the na- 
ture of [a being] subject to birth etc. is perceived as contradictory with regard 
to that reality that is unborn, eternal, and devoid of sequence.” 


Cf. the following passage in Mandana Misra’s Bsi, p. 10: anupapadyamana- 
rthaiva hi maya, upapadyamandarthatve yatharthabhavan na maya sydt... “For 
illusion (maya) has an object that is impossible to explain (anupapadyamdana): 
if it had an object that were possible to explain (upapadyamdna), it would not 
be an illusion since it would conform to its object...” I thank I. Ratié for bring- 
ing it to my attention. 


PrPr 1, p. 121, Il. 10-16: paramarthadrsam tu jananamaranarahite ’pravibha- 
kte kiitasthe parasmin brahmani cidanandariipe_ sarvam eva jagaj jagratsvap- 
nddyavasthagatam mirtikriydvivartarupam asatyam. anvayicitsamadnyama- 
tram tu paramartha iti siddham. viruddham upalabhyate iti vadann avidyayam 
virodham abhyupaiti. etad eva hy avidydyah svaripam yad anupapadyama- 
nam apy Gbhadsopagamam nayati, upapannatve vidyaiva syat. tasmad asatya- 
prapancaprakasanasaktir brahmano ’nddisiddha  grahyagrahakayugalam 
svdnuriipam uparacayya jaganndtyam Gtanotity avicdritaramaniyam imam 
apanayanti tattvadrsah. 
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meant as a subtle clue, I think, suggesting that brahman may be 
seen as just another name of Siva. 


10. CONCLUSION 


Much work remains to be done on Helaraja. From the main pas- 
sage I have discussed here, Helaraja emerges as a refined, learned 
intellectual with a wide-ranging philosophical background. It is 
tempting, as suggested by SUBRAMANIA IYER 1969 (pp. 39-40), to 
identify him with the bhiitirajatanaya whom Abhinavagupta men- 
tions more than once among his teachers, for example in the TA, 
and who may not be the same as Bhattenduraja, or simply Induraja, 
also the son of a Bhitiraja, who was the teacher of Abhinavagupta 
on Alamkarasastra (PANDEY 1963, pp. 142-143). The PrPr on VP 
3.1.46 itself offers at least one — admittedly tenuous — trace that 
points in that direction, namely the attention that both Helaraja and 
Abhinavagupta pay to YS 3.17 (see § 4.3 above). 


But even if Helaraja never was one of Abhinavagupta’s tea- 
chers,'*° I think it very likely that his commentaries on Bhartrhari’s 
VP, probably composed in the first half of the 10" c. CE, reflected 
and facilitated the change in attitude towards Bhartrhari that is first 
attested in Utpaladeva’s work. It seems to me that Helaraja’s effort 
aims to reclaim Bhartrhari’s philosophical legacy, showing that the 
latter’s views on language and cognition are firmly rooted in the 
brahmanical tradition (perhaps partly as a reaction against the Bud- 
dhists’s partial appropriation of some of Bhartrhari’s ideas). At the 
same time Helaraja emphasises that Bhartrhari’s Vedantic monism 
— despite its atheism — stands apart from other Vedantic trends that 
were gaining ground at the time because of its dynamic under- 
standing of the relation between brahman and the world.'*’ This 
may explain his critique of Mimamsa, particularly conspicuous in 
the passage I have examined here. And, as the opportunity arises, 
Helaraja is also clearly eager to suggest that Bhartrhari’s vision is 
not only compatible with a theistic philosophical approach, but 
possibly can only be fully defended if it is embedded in a theistic 
interpretive frame. From this perspective, his work would have 


186 Tt may well prove impossible to ascertain the identity of Bhitiraja’s son. 


187 However, one important part in my future research on Helaraja’s work will 
certainly be the investigation of possible connections with those currents of 
theistic Vedanta that emerged roughly at the same time (end of the first mil- 
lennium CE), and which I have deliberately left aside in the present paper. 
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certainly influenced Abhinavagupta’s philosophy, even if only in- 
directly. 


On the other hand, it is difficult to pinpoint Helaraja’s religious 
affiliation with any degree of certainty. The recurring references to 
God as Isvara, or Mahegvara, or Paramegvara, in the PrPr on VP 
3.1.46, might be explained by the use of the same terms in the 
Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisesika sources that he quotes, but they strong- 
ly suggest that he was a Saiva, and this seems to be confirmed by 
the final lines of his commentary on the DravyasamuddeSa (see § 9 
above). However, nothing in these passages indicates that Helaraja 
was a Tantric devotee, although this could possibly be explained as 
the caution or even the reluctance of the commentator lest he 
should force a patently unjustified interpretation on the mila text. 


Militating against my hypothesis that Helaraja may have played 
an important role in the formation of Pratyabhijiia as a philosophi- 
cal system is the fact that, as far as I know, no quotation or even 
direct mention of Helaraja has surfaced in Abhinavagupta’s exten- 
sive oeuvre or generally the works of later Saiva authors and, vice 
versa, that so far no reference to early non-dualist Saiva texts has 
been found in the PrPr. He also seems to be scarcely mentioned by 
other authors in general, with the exception of Bhoja (see RAGHA- 
VAN 1976, pp. 106f.). One could imagine that Helaraja was some- 
thing of an outsider, an isolated intellectual unattached to any par- 
ticular philosophical school or system and with his own unique re- 
ligious vision, perhaps a form of non-Tantric Saiva monism, which 
might partly help to explain his scarce fortune. 


However, the fact that so far little attention has been paid to He- 
laraja’s work except as a key to understanding Bhartrhari’s philo- 
sophy could equally be responsible for the seemingly almost total 
oblivion of his name and, even more, his contribution. Only a sys- 
tematic search of the considerable but not unwieldy bulk of texts 
involved will be able to confirm or disprove this dearth of cross- 
references, a search I am planning to carry out in the future. 


In parallel, the scarce historical evidence on Helaraja’s life and 
date needs to be re-examined critically and, if possible, expanded. 
And further research into the innumerable philosophical topics 
raised in his extensive commentary on the VP will certainly help to 
clarify his place in the philosophical debates of mediaeval Brahma- 
nism and the history of Pratyabhijiia. 
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Kashmiri Brahmins under the Karkota, 
Utpala and Lohara Dynasties, 
625-1151 CE" 


MICHAEL WITZEL 


After the legends told in the Nilamata Purana of Kashmir and in 
the ahistorical early books of Kalhana’s Rdjatarangini (1150 CE, 
henceforth RT), “real”? Kashmirian history starts with the Karkota 
dynasty of Kashmir (625-855 CE) — that is, if Kalhana’s calcula- 
tion mistake of +25 years is corrected.’ 


The difference between Kalhana’s dates for the Karkota dynas- 
ty and that of Chinese travelers is due to the confusion between 
Laukika Samvat and Kali Samvat, both of which were used in me- 
dieval Kashmir. The beginning of Laukika Samvat equals Kali 
Samvat 25 (expired).’ This discrepancy extends throughout Kalha- 
na’s dates of the Karkota reign.’ Apart from this problem, his dates 
are correct, down to the calendar day, for the period after 625 CE. 
The Kashmirian dynasties of the period treated in this paper thus 
are: 


Karkota 625- 855 CE RTIV 
Utpala 855-939 RT V 
Utpala 939-1003 RT VI 

interregnum 
1“ Lohara 1003-1101 RT VU 


* Jn this paper there are some overlaps with my earlier ones on Kashmir (not in- 
dicated here); see WITZEL 1994 and 2008. 

1 See WITZEL 1990. This mistake is due to Kalhana’s reliance on a VamSavallt, 
that he took for a list in Laukika Samvat, which was calculated in Kali Sam- 
vat. 

2 Stein mentions the time difference, but did not recognize the reason for this 
confusion in Karkota dates. In STEIN 1900, vol. I, p. 69, he speculates about an 
“error in the record of several reigns attributed to this dynasty.” 


3 See STEIN 1900, vol. I, p. 96 (§ 91) on Cippanajayapida. 
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2™ Lohara 1001-1151 RT VIII 


A skeleton overview of the fate of the Kashmirian Brahmins dur- 
ing the time of these dynasties is provided by Kalhana’s RT. It was 
written by him prior to 1070 Saka = 1147 CE; the introduction was 
composed in 1148/1149, and the text was completed in 1150/1151. 
The time discrepancy between composition and final version is due 
to political reasons: Kalhana’s concern for his personal safety un- 
der a dynasty that he criticized.* 


The most important factual data regarding Brahmins are those 
listed by him of land donations, agrahdras. Here a list of those do- 
nations during the Karkota (625 CE-) and the following dynasties 
is given, neglecting a number of legendary donations mentioned 
since the beginning of Kaliyuga in RT I-III. Kalhana provides the 
following list, until his time (1149/1150 CE):° 


e 4.5: Durlabhavardhana, the first king of the Karkota dynasty 
(circa 625-637), gave the Village of Candragrama Parevisoka- 
Kota (East of the Visau river) and other places to the Brah- 
mins; 

e 4.9: several agrahdras founded by Hanumant, son of Uda 
(Oda, Aida?), minister of king Durlabha-Pratapaditya (circa 
637-687); 

e 4.12: Nona from the Rauhitaka country built the Nonamatha 


for Brahmins born in Rauhitaka (modern Rohtak in Haryana, 
or perhaps in the Multan area, see Stein ad loc.);° 


He thus quickly wrote a new version of book VIII, one that favored the cur- 
rent king Jayasimha; the older version has been discovered by Hultzsch in a 
Kashmiri manuscript now in Berlin (as explained in KOLVER 1971, pp. 79ff.) 
— Stein had an inkling of this state of affairs when he commented on the (un- 
usual) deficiencies in RT VIII, see his Introduction, pp. 43f. However, Hul- 
tzsch came to the conclusion (p. 206) that the archetype perhaps represents the 
earlier version and the two additional manuscripts L and M (with 161 new 
verses), a later one; for trenchant arguments against this interpretation see 
KOLVER 1971. For the Hultzsch data see now OBROCK ED. 2013, pp. 179-248; 
also cf. now on RT Cox ED. 2013. 


The numerous donations to various temples and Buddhist vihdras are not 
mentioned here. The king reigning immediately before the Karkotas, Baladi- 
tya, is mentioned at 3.481 with a donation at Bhedava (modern Bidar, in Bring 
Pargana) in Madavarajya (modern Maraz). 


The name Nona occurs a few times in subsequent centuries, such as that of a 
Brahmin at RT 8.1328. 
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4.639: Jayapida (776/777-807/808) did not confiscate certain 
agraharas (at Tulamtlya?) on the Candrabhaga (modern Tula- 
mul, on a branch of the Sind river); 


5.23: Khadhiya, Hastikarna (modern Vagahom in Dachiinpor 
Pargan, on the Vitasta), under king Avantivarman, 855/856- 
883); 

5.24: Paficahasta (modern Panzath, in Divasar Pargana); 
5.170: king Sankaravarman (883-902) took back some agra- 
haras; 

5.397: <the village Helu given to a low caste man, Ranga, by 
king Cakravarman, 936-937>; 

5.403: Brahmins accepted agrahdaras from king Cakravarman; 
5.442: Brahmins accepted agrahdras from king Unmattavanti 
(937-939); 

6.87: king Yasaskara (939-948 CE) built a matha for students 
from Aryadesa; 

6.89: 55 agrahdras given by king YaSaskara; 

6.300: matha for persons from MadhyadeSa, Lata and Sudotra 
(Saurastra??) by Didda, grandmother of king Nandigupta 
(972-973 CE) (this is the modern Didmar); 

6.304: matha for foreign Brahmins built by Nandigupta; 

6.336: Brahmins holding the chief agrahdras held a fast (pra- 
yopavesa)’ under Queen Didda (980/981-1003); 


7.182: Asacandra-agrahara by queen Siryamati, queen of king 
Ananta (1028-1063), who built a matha with an agrahara in 
the name of her brother Kallana (Asacandra); another matha 
was built in the name of her brother Sillana, and Vijayesvara 
matha in the name of her husband; 


7.184: 108 agraharas by queen Stryamati; 


7.185: in the name of king Ananta, queen Strryamati establish- 
ed agraharas at Amaregvara; 


7.608: agraharas built by king Kalasa (1063-1089); 


STEIN 1900, vol. I, pp. 36ff, refers to these fasts and Kalhana’s contempt for 
the purohitas who held them. “The solemn fasts or Prayopavesas to which 
they were apt to resort in critical circumstances, were evidently powerful 
means of coercion which weak rulers had reason to dread.” Cf. now KOLVER 
1971, pp. 161ff., esp. p. 167, on suicide. 
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e 8.898: Aksosuva plundered by Tilaka, the commander-in- 
chief, under king Bhiksacara (1120-1121); 


e 8.899-908: Brahmins holding agrahdaras and parisddyas held a 
fast in the Gokula. 


Kalhana has numerous references to various kinds of donations gi- 
ven under his contemporary king, Jayadeva (1128-1149). They in- 
clude also those by his queens and officials, and gifts to Brahmins 
(agrahara), temples, mathas and Buddhist vihdras (traditionally, 
the latter frequently by queens): 8.3316-3370. 


e 8.2408: numerous agraharas in Puranadhisthana (Pandrethan) 
and Pravarapura (Srinagar), given for the upkeep of mathas 
built there; 


e 8.2444: Brahmins from the Indus and Dravida regions were 
settled; 


e 8.2419: mathas and agrahdras established by minister Dha- 
nya; 
e = 8.2420: mathas and agrahdaras established by minister Udaya; 


e 8.3355: agrahdras granted by Sumanas, younger brother of 
Rilhana, a minister of king Sussala, under the reign of king Ja- 
yasimha. 

In India, such land grants were usually documented on copper pla- 

tes. However, such copper plates have not been found so far in 

Kashmir. The reason might be that they were often issued on 

birchbark. This is proved by the story in Jonaraja’s Rdjatarangini 

of the forging of a document in the time of Zain ul Abidin.* (Simi- 
larly, in Nepal, land sales, mortgages etc. were documented on 
palm leaves.)’ On the other hand, Kalhana mentions (1.15) that the 
study of grants and inscriptions made him “overcome the trouble 
arising from many errors” (STEIN, see his note). 

These notes of Kalhana, which end in circa 1149/1150 CE, can 
be divided into several classes. 


General grants by kings are numerous: here belong 3.481, 5.23- 
24, 5.403, 5.442, 5.448, 6.89, 7.608, 8.2408. The Brahmins thus 
settled and richly endowed, quickly gained considerable power. 
This has been described and characterized by Kalhana and summ- 


8 See now SLAJE 2004, pp. 15ff. 
9 See KOLVER AND SAKYA 1985. 
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ed up by M.A. Stein.'° Its effects can be seen at 6.336, 8.899, 8.908 
where the Brahmins holding such grants organize a fast to put 
pressure on the king. Gandhi’s “Satyagraha” and some others of 
his methods have their predecessors... This kind of fast was often 
held at or in the Gokula, apparently a matha-like place where the 
Brahmins always assembled to discuss important religious and po- 
litical issues. 


Grants were also made by queens (7.182, 7.184-185) or by min- 
isters (4.9, 8.2419, 8.2420, 8.335) throughout the period described 
by Kalhana. Another case is of special interest: Nona from the 
Rauhitaka country built the Nonamatha for Brahmins born in Rau- 
hitaka (4.12). Stein identifies this country either with Multan or 
with modern Rohtak in Haryana, which had been known since Ve- 
dic times as Rohitakakula. It is remarkable that a foreigner took the 
interest and was wealthy enough to execute a donation of this kind 
in another country. His action points to the close links between the 
two countries at a comparatively early period (circa 625-660 CE). 
This is not the only grant made on behalf of non-Kashmiris: there 
are those (6.87) for students (from Uttar Pradesh), and at 6.300 for 
Uttar Pradesh, Lata (Southern Gujarat)'’ and Sudotra (Saurastra?) 
people, or at 6.304, a more generally defined grant “for foreign 
Brahmins.” 


In spite of the general generosity of the kings, which usually 
was motivated by acute political interests, there also loomed a 
threat of confiscation of agrahdra land by certain kings (4.395 
4.639, 5.170, cf. 6.175, 7.1091 etc.) and their generals. This con- 
tradicts the general rule that such donations are made “as long as 
the sun and moon last.” 


One the other hand, the usual inclusion of this phrase, in con- 
junction with the admonishment to future kings not to encroach on 
the grant is, taken by itself, evidence enough that such actions took 
place more or less regularly, particularly by new dynasties who re- 
distributed older agraharas to Brahmins of their choice. 


Examples of such threats in the RT are: 4.639 by Jayapida, 
5.170 by Sankaravarman. He resumed villages belonging to tem- 


10 STEIN 1900, vol. I ad RT 2.132. 


1l_ NAUDOU 1980, p. 56, n. 57 doubts that this is in southern Gujarat and thinks of 
a nearby (KhaSa) kingdom, Visalata; however see above on king Bhoja, and 
cf. RT 8.1074. 
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ples (see below). Again, agrahdras were actually plundered, 
against the common practice, by a king's general (8.898). 


Kalhana’s knowledge about details on all these agraharas sur- 
prises. Apart from legendary information (in the entries before 625 
CE) he must have gained definite data from copper plate and stone 
inscriptions recording such donations. In one case, this is clear: RT 
1.344 (STEIN 1900, vol. I, Introduction, p. 26; cf. RT 5.397 on pra- 
Sastis, and 5.397 on granting a village). However, there also is di- 
rect mentioning of such inscriptions in Jonaraja’s RT: an order of 
the king is incised on a copper plate (886), tamrapdttra, next to 
birch bark documents (882), and in Srivara’s RT (1.7.3). Copper 
plates are still mentioned by Akbar’s historians as having been 
found in the ruins of the temples. 


BUDDHIST ACCOUNTS 


Since most of the Sanskrit literary texts of Kashmir were written 
by Hindus and stress the Hindu aspects of Kashmiri life, it is useful 
to turn, briefly, to the Buddhist accounts. 


Early information is provided by the Chinese pilgrims whose 
accounts were translated in the 1800s, about the state of affairs in 
the 5" and the following centuries; they include: 404-424 CE Che- 
mong,” 420- Fa-yong (Fa-Hian, Faxian),'*> 518 Sung-Yun and 
Hwei Sang,’* 631-633 Hsuan-tsang’’ (Xuan Zang), 673-685 I- 
tsing,'° 759-763 Wu k’ung’’ (Ou khong, Wukong 751-790),'* 720 


He crossed the Pamirs with a Kashmiri monk and stayed in Kashmir for a 
long time before visiting the holy places of India. 


13 See BEAL 1884 pp. 1ff. He crossed over the Himalayas and Pamirs, with 20 
monks, from Kashgar to the Gilgit Valley, stayed for one year, and then re- 
turned to China by sea. See also HU-VON HINUBER 2016. 


4 See BEAL 1884, pp. 55ff. 


‘5 He stayed in Kashmir from May 631 to April 633; On Hsuan Tsang and other 
early Chinese travellers see BEAL 1884, 1908 and 1911. See also NAUDOU 
1980, pp. 39ff. 


'6 TAKAKUSU 1896; further: CHAVANNES 1894. 


"7 LEVI AND CHAVANNES 1895; cf. STEIN 1896 and 1900; his stay in Kashmir, 
759-763 according to NAUDOU 1980, p. 56. 


18 LEVI AND CHAVANNES 1895, pp. 350ff. 
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Ambassador Ou-li-to,’” 726 Huei-ch’ao” (Korean: Hyecho) (751- 
790), 747 Kao Sien-che (another Korean). 


They report that in Kashmir there were deva and Buddhist tem- 
ples. The Kashmiris cared more for the deva temples in Hsuan 
Tsang’s time, which may point to the strong influence of the newly 
established Karkota dynasty and their restoration of Hinduism”’ af- 
ter a period of strong Buddhist influence in the Valley. However, 
even at the time of Kalhana (1150 CE), Buddhism flourished in the 
Valley.” The Nilamata gives a detailed description of the festivi- 
ties occurring at Buddha’s birthday; according to M.A. Stein it is 
even retained today in the Brahmins’ calendars. About a hundred 
years before Kalhana, Ksemendra still found it interesting to write 
a Sanskrit gist of the Avadana stories (Bauddhavadanakalpalata). 
Even the late, post-Kalhana Rdjataranginit of Jonaraja (circa 
1459)” still mentions: 


The good country of Kashmira is adorned by the Vedas, [...] by the fol- 
lowers of Siva and Visnu, by the worshippers of the sun, by the Bud- 
dhists with their paintings, and Vihara and Mathas.** 


Due to the strong influence of Kashmir on early Tibetan Bud- 
dhism, Tibetan texts contain a lot of data on Kashmiri Buddhist 
monks and scholars, whose works were translated into Tibetan and 
many of whom actually traveled to Tibet, but hardly any informa- 
tion on non-Buddhist Kashmiri Brahmins. 


J. Naudou’s book” offers many pertinent details and discus- 
sions. This includes a few accounts of conversion to Buddhism. 
According to Taranatha, Dharmakirti was converted to Buddhism 


19 T’ang Shu, transl. NAUDOU 1980, p. 50: story of Mahapadma (mohopotomo). 


20 Transl. in FUCHS 1939; cf. also PELLIOT 1908, pp. 511-512; OTANI 1934, pp. 
143-160. 

21 See STEIN 1900 ad 1.179f. — a passage directed against the influence of the 
Buddhists: “When customs [...] had broken down [...] the Nagas [...] sent 
down excessive snow to cause distress to the Bauddhas [...] every year [...].” 
The connection between snow and ice will be explored in a long paper on the 
600 Kashmirian Nagas. Cf. Nilamata LR vv. 217ff., 465ff. 

22 See STEIN 1900’s summary on Buddhism in Kashmir, vol. I, pp. 8ff. See also 
SLAJE forthcoming. 


23 See now SLAJE 2014. 


However in a post-Jonaraja appendix (H) in KAUL 1966, p. 425, verse B 473. 
The idea goes back at least to Ksemendra’s Lokaprakdsa, no 139. 


25 NAuDOU 1980. 
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by three Kashmiri Brahmins: Vidyasimha, Devasimha, Devavidya- 
kara (NAUDOU 1980, p. 65). Sankarananda, a logician, called a pa- 
ramopasaka mahdpandita brahmana, is said to have been convert- 
ed to Buddhism (ibid., p. 126).2° Ratnavajra converted a Saiva 
Brahmin, called the “red d@cdrya” (or Guhyaprajiia; NAUDOU 1980, 
pp.169 and 172). A Brahmin called Sribhadra or Stiryaketu was the 
teacher of Sajjana, grandson of Ratnavajra (NAUDOU 1980, p. 
188). Somanatha (or Candranatha) of the early 11" century, was 
converted by his mother. He studied together with Sonasati, Laks- 
mikara, Danasri/DanaSila, Candrarahula (NAUDOU 1980, p. 198). 


BRAHMINS IN SANSKRIT TEXTS 


Returning now to the notes on Brahmins in Sanskrit texts, we have 
to take into account a large number of texts with smaller or larger 
data sets on Brahmins. They cannot be dealt with here in any de- 
tail. However, there are but a few texts that may be as old or nearly 
as old as the Nilamata Purdna”’ (circa 8" century), which basically 
is a Mahatmya of the Kashmir Valley. As such it contains materi- 
als on the sacred places but also incidental notices on groups of 
Brahmins, such as, surprisingly, the Taittirtya Yajurvedins® and 
the Paficaratrins.” 


The Taittirlya school of the Black Yajurveda is found after the 
Vedic period, predominantly in South India, where according to 
the adage “every house cat knows the Yajurveda.” Their appear- 
ance in Kashmir (and in Nepal)*’ during this early period surprises; 
however, it is another indication of early relations between South 
India and the Himalayas (see below). The Paficaratrins may be 
mentioned as they played an important role in the formation of the 
imperial Kashmir state under the late Karkotas and early Utpala 
dynasties.*' This included the composition of the Visnudharmottara 
Purdna and the influence on the ritual of Rajabhiseka, the royal 
consecration.” 


26 Much discussed, see now ELTSCHINGER 2015. 

27 See Nilamata LR and SR; see now IKARIED. 1994. 

28 Nilamata LR 1202 = SR 1157. 

29 See Nilamata LR, vol. I, p. 156, v. 420. 

30 See WITZEL 1980. 

Note the military expansion especially under Lalitaditya and Jayapida. 

32. However, INDEN ET AL. 2000, especially the second essay (INDEN 2000), 
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An important secular text from this period is that of the 
poet Damodaragupta; he was a minister of Jayapida (779-813 = 
rev. 804-839) and composed the Kuttanimata (mentioned in RT 
4.496).*? This may be an unlikely text to look for information on 
Brahmins as it deals with the “advice of a courtesan.” However the 
Kashmiris always had a foible for texts dealing with the red light 
district.** “Although there is no direct reference to Kashmir, the 
poem gives a fairly accurate account of contemporary Kashmiri 
life.” 


The more or less contemporary Nydyamajfijari (henceforth NM) 
of Jayanta Bhatta (late 9" century) contains little of interest in this 
regard, however, it furnishes quite a lot of details on the Vedic and 
philosophical texts actually studied in Kashmir at the time. Occa- 
sionally, it also provides a sidelight on the actual religious condi- 
tions, such as on the commotion created by the arrival of a new 
Tantric sect, that of the Nilambaras. Their story is further elaborat- 
ed in Jayanta’s philosophical, allegoric drama, the Agamadambara, 
which indicates Jayanta’s involvement in the political discussion of 
the time:*° being “non-traditional” they were exiled from Kashmir 


claims a “dialogical” reading of texts — notably the Visnudharmottara Purana 
as a Kashmirian Paficaratra text, composed by a “complex author” — that is “a 
world conquering monarch [with Candrapida and Muktapida as co-authors] 
and members of his court as well as adepts of the disciplinary order of Pafica- 
ratra Vaisnavas.” By his “intertextual reading” Inden sees the Nilamata, the 
text preceding the Visnudharmottara Purana, as “a dialectical reworking of an 
earlier Saiva vision of Kashmir, which in turn reworked a still older Buddhist 
vision.” Cf. now SANDERSON 2007, p. 207. The rules for the royal abhiseka in 
Nilamata (LR 854-866) concur with those of the Nepalese Rajyabhiseka, the 
Visnudharmottara Purdna and the late Agni Purdna, see WITZEL 1987, and 
now CHAULAGAIN 2013. 


33. See SHASTRI 1975; cf. RT 4.498, where the text is mentioned by name. 


¥ Such as the 5" century Padataditaka by Syamilaka, and Damodaragupta’s 


Kuttanimata, Ksemendra’s Samayamdatrka (1050 CE), Desopadesa, Narma- 
mala etc. 


35 SHASTRI 1975, p. 41. This is to be contrasted with what is specifically said 
about the main location of the story, Benares, and also Pataliputra, Mount 
Abu. See now the transl. in DEZSO AND GOODALL 2012. 


36 WEZLER 1976; see however GRANOFF 1986-1992, esp. pp. 296-298. King San- 
karavarman (883-902 CE) installed a council deliberating the question; this is 
mentioned in NM itself (p. 363, transl. in BHATTACHARYA 1978 p. 562); it put 
a stop to the practices of the Nilambaras. Jayanta has a long discussion on the 
validity of the Agamas and Tantras (NM, transl. in BHATTACHARYA 1978, pp. 
544-563. See now DEZSO 2015, Introduction. 
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by order of the king. Jayanta’s son Abhinanda, however, describes 
him as a scholar of Veda and Vedanta, which is not unusual as 
people have multiple interests and “identities.” 


More detailed information on the Brahmins of Kashmir is given 
in the somewhat later works of Albiriint, Bilhana and Kalhana. Al- 
birani, a Khvarezmian Muslim, provides a lot of detailed informa- 
tion in his Tarikh al Hind (henceforth Jndia) that was written in 
Arabic in 1030 CE. Not unlike present day anthropological field 
workers, he gained his information from local Panjabi and Kash- 
miri collaborators, and from various other sources, be it learned 
Brahmins or books, often acquired with difficulty. 


Bilhana (flourished circa 1050-1100 CE)** gives an account of 
the life of the Calukya king Vikramanka or Vikramaditya VI 
(reigned until 1126 CE). Bilhana was his court poet for some time, 
and wrote the Vikramdnkadevacarita, an account of his life and 
deeds. In the last quarter of canto 18, Bilhana describes his travels 
outside Kashmir, and towards the end his wish to return to Kash- 
mir to spend his old age in Saiva meditation. This includes a detail- 
ed description of his homeland, his village (Khonamusa near Sri- 
nagar), and an account of his family. 


Kalhana’s RT was completed in 1149/1151. The evidence 
from this text must be evaluated according to (1) his report of dis- 
tant and more recent historical facts, (2) what he has to say about 
his own time, including references to earlier times expressed by 
contemporaneous similes. 


DETAILS 


In the Kuttanimata, the Brahmins play a conspicuous role. They 
adhere to the six duties: study, teaching, performing sacrifices for 
themselves, officiating for others, making gifts, and accepting 
gifts. Albiruni reports: 


37 Or as the late Robert Levy once told me (circa 1980) when asking the same 
question to a Bhaktapur (Nepal) resident, he quickly listed his multiple identi- 
ties in Nepalese, Newar, varna, and caste society, his occupation and the vari- 
ous religio-cultural organizations (such as sand Guthi) he was (or had to be) a 
member of. 


38 For Bilhana, see SOLF 1886; cf. MISRA 1976, p. 115. 


39 See above, n. 4. 
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He must continuously read, perform the sacrifices, take care of the fire 
which he lights, offer before it, worship it, and preserve it from being 
extinguished, that he may be burned by it after his death. It is called 
homa. UIndia II, 133) 


The Brahmins receive the traditional designations vipra, dvija, dvi- 
jJanman, agrajanman, bhiimideva, vasudhddeva; their names end in 
-sena, -svamin; and they have these titles: -diksita (one initiated 
into the solemn Vedic sacrifices such as the Soma ritual), -misra, - 
bhatta, (originally a Veda teacher), or -bhdva (a Saiva teacher).”° 
Albirunt, however, thinks that a brahmin is called in various ways: 


When he is busy with the service of one fire, he is called istin, if he 
serves three fires, he is called agnihotrin, if he besides offers an offering 
to the fire, he is called diksita. 


As for Veda learning, he reports that the Veda was allowed to be 
learnt only by the Brahmins“! and Ksatriyas (I, 104, 125). The lat- 
ter, however, do not teach it (II, 125, 136). It was learnt’ by rote 
and recited by heart by the Brahmins (I, 125) after having under- 
gone initiation. Damodaragupta’s descriptions are, again, largely 
traditional.** Only some Brahmins were skilled reciters of the Veda 
(414, 422)“ 


Similarly, Bilhana’s ancestors are described as follows: Mukti- 
kalasSa was “the abode of the four beloved Vedas” (v. 76). His son 
Rajakalasa and Rajakalasa’s son Jyesthakalasa also were learnt in 


40 Bhatta also occurs in compounds indicating their sons: bhatta-putra, bhatta- 


suta, bhatta-taneya, bhatta-dayada. 


41 He also says that the study period extends until the 25" year for a young Brah- 


min (II 131), which again reminds of Kashmiri conceptions. 


#” He expressively mentions the girdle (= mekhald) next to two kinds of yajiio- 


pavita, details that might point to Kashmiri informants, who followed pres- 
criptions of the Kathaka Grhya Siitra Il, 130. (The mekhala still is worn today, 
also in Kerala.) 


8 As all Vaidika families (420), his protagonist Purandhara studied with his tea- 
cher, wearing the deer skin and the (typical Kashmiri) girdle (mekhalika) dur- 
ing his brahmacarin vow (197). When its breaks it is replaced (198). A Veda 
student is called vatuka (198). He cuts firewood for his teacher (414ff.) and 
samidhs — chores that Vaidika Brahmins learn early in their childhood (400, 
cf. 200). Pupils have to serve their teacher (421, 436), with whom they usually 
reside (433). 


44 The incompatibility of Buddhism with Vedic sakhds is seen at 266: abhimata- 
sugatavasthitir abhinandita-carana-yugalaracand ca. 
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the Vedas. Bilhana describes himself as having studied the Vedas 
and its Angas, among other topics.” 


We learn much more about the actual Vedic texts studied in 
Kashmir at the time of Jayanta Bhatta due to his numerous quota- 
tions contained in his NM. They include texts from all the four Ve- 
das. The Rgveda was studied in the Sakala version, but in a slightly 
different sub-recension, that included a special recension of the 
Rgvedakhilas. 


The Yajurveda of Kashmir is represented by the Katha School, 
which still possessed, at the time, fragments of its Satadhydya- 
Brahmana, the Srautasiitra and other now lost texts. The Grhyasa- 
tra, under the name of Katha- or Laugdksi-Siitra, has been the 
mainstay of Kashmiri ritual until today. (It has also influenced Sai- 
va ritual). There are several commentaries and numerous Paddhatis 
of this text. The Samaveda seems to have followed the usual Kau- 
thuma tradition, traditionally linked with the Kathas.“° 


The Atharvaveda was still very well known at the time, not in 
the Saunaka Vulgate form but in the Paippalada version. Apparent- 
ly it still was recited with svaras at the time. Some of its later texts 
were also studied. The Atharvavedins were proud to have a special 
initiation; only someone having undergone it, was allowed to study 
their texts. 


The only two passages in the RT, as far as I see, which refer to 
Vedic learning — though in rather conventional terms — are the in- 
teresting stanza 5.159: “In [charge of] these two temples of the 
lord of Gaurt, he placed the Brahman Nayaka, who was versed in 
the four Vedas, and who was like a familiar dwelling-place to Sa- 
rasvati” (see below); also, for a passing remark on Veda recitation 


see 8.2518. 


Damodaragupta’s Kuttanimata describes the further life of a 
Brahmin: after completing his studies, its protagonist Purandhara 
settled down as a householder and performed sacrifices (193) — for 


4 For other Kalagas, see RT 7.24 Rajakalasa, 7.888 PraSastakalasa, 7.1050 Ka- 
lasaraja, 7.1286ff. King Kalasa (1063-1089 CE, 7.232ff.); Tilakakalasa (NAU- 
DOU 1980, pp. 232-233, 240) Alankarakalasa (mid-12" century, reportedly a 
descendant of the grammarian Trilocana, NAUDOU 1980, pp. 240f.); for still 
another one of circa 800 CE, see http://east.uni-hd.de/buddh/ind/25/. 


46 According to grammarians: e.g. Katha-Kauthuma (Patafjali, Mahabhdasya 
2.4.3). 
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which one has to be married.*” The solemn srauta rituals** include 
the recitation of Vedic mantras and the use of sacrificial posts 
(kratuyupa, 180). Vedic texts are popularly studied (419) and in- 
clude many vratas (419); Manu is an author of the past (719).” 


Veda recitation is mentioned by Kalhana at RT 8.2518. 


Bilhana°? too mentions the traditional Vedic and other rituals, 
e.g. at Kasthala, which is “resonant with the exposition of the Sas- 
tras” (25); the heads of its inhabitants are “grey by the smoke of 
the fire in which sacrifices are performed in the evening and in the 
morning,” referring to Agnihotra or sandhya type homas (25). His 
home village of Khonamusa is described as “having many sacrifi- 
cial posts” (71). His family was “renowned and [...] inclined to Ve- 
dic studies (or meditation on Brahman).” They also were eager sa- 
crificers whose “column of sacrificial smoke was filling the sky.” 
(74) 


Among his ancestors, Muktikalasa’s family is described as 
“perspiring [...] from the constant practice of Agnihotra sacri- 
fices.” Rajakalasa was learned in the Vedas and a great sacrificer; 
his son Jyesthakalasa also was “preoccupied in the performance of 
religious ceremonies” (80). 


Among the rites of passage, marriage is mentioned in the Kutta- 
nimata as parindya (792) and pdnigraha (167).°' In connection 
with the funeral rituals, Agni is called hutavahana (489), hutasana 
(491), bhagavat (489); the pyre of wood for cremation is mention- 
ed at 491, 489. The sraddha rituals are mentioned in connection 
with the prescription of securing rhinoceros meat, skin and horns 
(198). Purification with earth and water is mentioned by Kalhana 
at 6.69. 


The Kuttanimata already mentions the desaguna of Kashmir of 
allowing to eat meat;’ we find mdmsarasa (sauce) and also fish 


47 They also include japa, and the customary rites for the ancestors (197). 


48 For details on Vedic sacrifices see SHASTRI 1975, p. 85; Kalhana mentions a 
“drinker of Soma” which, however, occurs in a simile (5.393). 


An interesting passage (Kuttanimata 14) describes the annotation of a metrical 
text with marks indicating long and short syllables: chandah prastadravidhau 
guravo yasyam andarjava-sthitayah, see A.M. SHASTRI 1975, p. 176. 


3° The translations quoted of Bilhana’s work are from BANERJI AND GUPTA 1965. 


5! For example, Kalhana ahistorically mentions a jatakarma for Gonanda II’s 


son, soon after the beginning of Kaliyuga (1.759). 


52 The custom still continues, as I witnessed in 1979. I also still saw meat used in 
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consumption. Ksemendra (circa 1000-1070) describes, in his cari- 
cature work Desopadesa, how a Bengali student, “‘a black skeleton 
monkeying about,” is gradually enticed to eat meat and then be- 
comes so fat that he takes away all too much room in front of his 
teacher to the detriment of his fellow students. 


Wine, however, is not drunk by Brahmins, which is surprising 
in view of its frequent mentioning in the RT and in Nilamata. It is 
to be consumed, according to Nilamata, “by those who are wine 
drinkers” on the day of the first snow fall, while it remains unclear 
how far Brahmins were wine drinkers (Kuttanimata 14; contrast 
395, 392, 351). Ksemendra’s Desopadesa describes, in a humorous 
way, the excesses of a Saiva teacher (Saivaguru), who regularly 
gets drunk at nightly Tantric kaula sessions.” But this refers to the 
ritual consumption of alcohol. 


The Kashmiris of this early period regarded leaving their coun- 
try as polluting, and necessitating prayascittas; they were actually 
carried out until at least the early 20" century when someone re- 
turned from outside the Valley.™ 


Tantric ritual makes its appearance already in the early parts of 
the RT, probably by retrofitting, see for example the mdatrkacakra 
and devicakra, allegedly present right from early times of Kashmi- 
ri history.” Another Tantric ritual is the samaydcdra (7.279-280). 
Kalhana, just as Ksemendra, and much earlier, Jayanta Bhatta, 
does not always speak favorably of Tantric adepts. 


Kalhana, however, respectfully mentions Bhatta Kallata, the ex- 
pounder of Siva Siitras.°° But he derides the false gurus (7.278ff., 
7.295ff., 7.523, 7.712); this is echoed by Ksemendra in his Narma- 
mald, 8.11-13 where he describes, with many slesas, the drunken 
excesses of a Saiva Tantric (kaula), who nevertheless, next morn- 
ing after a bath, walks innocently as a bhatto ’nyabhattesu. 


Sraddhas. 


Ksemendra’s Narmamald 8.13 on kaula drinking and other excesses, cf. 3.81, 
and BALDISSERA 2005, pp. 130ff., with a detailed discussion of the guru’s and 
others’ behaviors (esp. pp. 94f., 116f.). 


4 STEIN 1900, n. ad 4.189. For purification with earth and water see RT 6.69. 


The first ones were founded by the wife of Jalauka(s), the alleged son of ASo- 
ka. 


5° Cf. NAUDOU 1980, p. 119. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


A typical feature of medieval state policies has been the strategy of 
inviting Brahmins from other, often very distant areas, so as to cre- 
ate a counterweight against the dominance of local Brahmins.” 
There is a record in the RT of an early invitation to Kashmir of a 
large number of Gandhara Brahmins by a Hun king around 515 
CE. However, mass immigration is not mentioned under the Kar- 
kotas and their successors. 


Individual immigration however, continued. This coincided 
with the stabilization of Hindu rule under the Karkotas and the 
emergence of Kashmir as a cultural and scholarly center; similar 
developments are known from other outlying Indian areas. Rather, 
some new mathas and agrahdras, mentioned by Kalhana, seem to 
be meant for the temporary accommodation of foreigners during 
pilgrimages and periods of study.** The “Bengali student” in Kash- 
mir has been well described, as a caricature, by Ksemendra in his 
DeSsopadesa.* The popularity of Kashmir for Hindu studies is also 
indirectly testified by Albirint when he says that Hindu learning 
had retreated, in his time and no doubt due to the two dozen incur- 
sions of his master, Muhammad of Ghazni, to Benares and Kash- 
mir. 


Immigration into Kashmir was usually well remembered by the 
descendants of the newcomers, and was present also in the general 
historical awareness of learned Kashmiris. A few better attested 
examples include the following. 


Jayanta Bhatta (late 9" century) remembered his Bengali (gau- 
da) ancestors of several centuries ago. His son Abhinanda(-pandi- 
ta) gives the lineage in his Kadambarikathdsara.© His ancestor 
Sakti, six generations before him, had immigrated to Darvabhisara, 


57 See WITZEL 1986. 


58 And by foreigners, such as the Malwa king Bhoja, who commissioned a build- 


ing at Kapatesvara (7.190-193). 
*° Similar color-based racist attitude at RT 4.329, and against “red-faced” Tibe- 
tans, 4.168. 


Jayanta’s father was Sricandra, belonging to the Bharadvajagotra. The com- 
plete family line of descent is given by Jayanta’s son Abhinanda in his Ka- 
dambarikathasdra 5-13 as: Sakti-Mitra-Saktisvamin-Kalyanasvamin-(Kan- 
ta)(Sri-)Candra-Jayanta “Vrttikara”; cf. STEIN 1900, 8.1861; BUHLER 1873, 
pp. 102-106; further, introduction to the NM edition; NAGARAJAN 1970, p. 
204, n. 1; BHATTACHARYA 1978, p. xxxiii; cf. JHA 1995. See now GRAHELI 
2015, pp. 3ff. 
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the hill country south of Kashmir. According to family tradition, 
Sakti’s grandson Saktisvamin was minister under the Karkota king 
Candrapida (r. 711-720 CE) while Jayanta wrote his Agamadam- 
bara under the king Safkaravarman (883-902). 


Abhinavagupta’s family, too, immigrated from Kanauj*' under 
king Muktapida-Lalitaditya and settled in Paravarapura (Srinagar). 
He gives his ancestors as: Varahagupta and Narahimhagupta (or 
Cukhulaka). His mother Vimalalaka and his father died when he 
was very young. His spiritual lineage and guruparampard is given 
in Tantraloka (37.37-64) and at the end of Dhvanydloka.” 


Abhinava’s student Ksemendra (circa 990-1070) and his son 
Somendra give their genealogy as:°? Narendra-Bhogendra-Sindhu- 
Prakasendra-Ksemendra (brother: Cakrapala)-Somendra. Ksemen- 
dra’s father was rich and a patron of Brahmins. His ancestor Na- 
rendra was a minister under king Jayapida. 


Bilhana’s family belonged to the KauSsika gotra and had sup- 
posedly been brought from Madhyade§sa by the early, legendary 
king Gopaditya (RT 1.339). He lived in the late 11"/early 12" cen- 
tury, as is known from his stay at the court of Vikramaditya (ruled 
until 1126 CE; his son from 1126-1138). 


Bilhana left Kashmir under king Kalasa (1063-1089, RT 7.935- 
937). He gives a detailed description of Khonamusa,™ his home 
village near the capital of Pravarapura (Vikramankadevacarita 18, 
70-71)° which is described, still by Biihler in 1875, as producing 
saffron and grapes (72). 


Immigration to Kashmir is also known to Albiruni® (1030 CE); 
in fact it continued down to the Afghan period (1756-1819, from 
Panjab) to Sikh times (1819-1846), and to some extent also in the 
time of the Dogra rulers (1846-1947). 


61 Tantraloka 37.37-39 and passim to 37.64. 


6 See NAGARAJAN 1970, p. 47; INGALLS 1990, pp. 30ff. and 726; cf. also NAU- 
DOU 1980, p. 120. 


6 See SURYAKANTA 1954, pp. 6ff. His Brhatkathamafijari was composed in 
1039 CE, the Avadanakalpalatda in 1052, and the Aucityavicadracarcd in 1066. 


Modern Khunmoh, 3 miles northwest of Pampar. For other (substrate) names 
in -musa, see RT 8.1011, 1133 Manimusa, Ramusa 8.2813; see discussion in 
WITZEL 1999. 


6 See transl. in BANERJI AND GUPTA 1965. 
6° See SACHAU 1910, vol. I, p. 22 and 173: Benares and Kashmir. 
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Thus, even around 1100 CE, one still remembered (or told le- 
gends about) the origin, several hundred years ago, of one’s fami- 
ly. Under king Jayadeva (1122-1149) Brahmins from the Indus and 
Dravida regions were settled (RT 8.244). 


Emigration of Kashmiri Brahmins was not rare either at any 
stage in their history. However, we only have clear indications 
from the Middle Ages and from more recent times.°’ Exceptional- 
ly, we even hear of a reason, when Kalhana reports that the Brah- 
mins were threatened by king Jayapida (RT 4.631ff.) so that some 
of them emigrated, also due to his heavy taxation; those who re- 
mained behind complained loudly about their fate or committed 
suicide by fasting to death and by drowning (4.639). They also 
composed quite involved Sanskrit verses secretly criticizing the 
king under the mum of grammatical discussion (4.635-637). 


At 6.45, a Brahmin says “after wandering about abroad, I have 
returned to my country on hearing of its good government,” that is 
under YaSaskara 939-948 CE. At RT 8.2227f., Vijayaraja, a des- 
cendent of the famous Bhatta Udbhata, “being in great straits, was 
preparing to go abroad,” which clearly shows the economic motive 
of emigration. 


From outside the Valley evidence for Kashmiri emigration 
comes from the inscriptions at the Tiruvallesvara temple, South of 
Madurai in Tamil Nadu, made already under the Pallavas.® 


This movement was probably connected with the spread of Sai- 
vism and the interrelations of Saiva centers in the various parts of 
the subcontinent. It is notable, for example that the ritual handbook 
of the Saivas, the Karmakandakramavali, is used both in Tamil 
Nadu and in Kashmir. Its author, Somasambhu, is believed by 
some to have been a Kashmirian. The text is also thought to have 
been imported from South India in the second half of the 12" cen- 
tury. The earliest manuscript of this text, however, comes from 
Nepal.” This is not entirely surprising, for Nepal too has been a 
strong Saiva center and its main Siva shrine, Pasupatinatha, has 


67 For the last circa 300 years, see SENDER 1988. 

68 SWAMINATHAN 1990; cf. KULKE ET AL. 1982. 

6 See BRUNNER-LACHAUX 1963-1998, vol. IV, p. liii: the earliest dated one (Na) 
is dated 1151 CE, written in “Pala script,” however: the NGMCP catalog lists 
it as written in NS 279 = 1159 CE, Kesar Library no. 539, that is, only shortly 
after the time of the author; a slightly later one, NS 345, Kesar 370. See http: 
//catalogue.ngmcp.uni-ham burg.de/. 
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been in existence since Licchavi times (circa 300-750 CE). Indeed, 
we find a Saivaguru “kdsmiradesad Ggatah” in the colophon of a 
manuscript from Nepal dated 1184 CE.” In addition, Raniero 
Gnoli and then Alexis Sanderson have discovered quite a number 
of Kashmirian Saiva texts in the Nepal Archives which were be- 
lieved lost in Kashmir.”! 


Occasionally, we actually hear of a Kashmiri emigrant who had 
found success outside his homeland. A well known case it that of 
the poet Bilhana, who lived around 1100 CE. He had travelled 
widely in Northern and Western India before finding a position 
with Vikramaditya, the Calukya ruler of Kalyana (died 1126 CE). 
A later successful emigrant who gained a high position at a foreign 
court was Sothala, the son of Bhaskara. He was the chief of the 
royal chancellary (srikaranadhipda) under the kings Jaitrapala and 
Bhillana of the Yadava dynasty at Devagiri (Daulatabad), at circa 
1200 CE. 


CONTACTS WITH THE REST OF INDIA 
AND STREAMS OF TRADITION 


Other evidence for the emigration of Kashmiri Brahmins, or per- 
haps rather for intensive cultural relations,” can be seen in the sev- 
eral links established by exchanges of manuscripts. One stream of 
traditions seems to connect Kashmir and Gujarat, and then further 
down on the coast, even up to Kerala. 


7 See REGMI 1955-1956, vol. I, p. 192; cf. WITZEL 1976. 


7! The relationship with South India was kept up even under the Vijayanagara 
kings: an inscription made by one of the Vijayanagara generals states that he 
settled 60 Kashmirian Brahmins in his territory. Under the Sultans and under 
the Afghan occupation of Kashmir (1752-1812), large groups of Brahmins left 
the country for good and settled in towns all over Northern India, from Lahore 
to Lucknow and Benares. 


”? Other sources for close cultural contacts with countries South of Kashmir in- 
clude the reference (as mentioned) to a building donated by the Malwa king 
Bhoja at the sacred Papastidana spring of Kapatesvara (7.190-193). He also 
employed Padmaraja, a betel merchant, to regularly send him the water of this 
spring to his residence at Dhara in Malwa (ibid.). This took place early in the 
11™ century. Earlier, as Kalhana specifies, Kayya, the king of Lata (S. Guja- 
rat, 4.209), built the Visnu Shrine of Kayyasvamin (under Lalitapida, 783- 
795/808-817 CE). Under Nandigupta (972-973) a matha for people from Ma- 
dhyadesa, Lata and Saudotra was built. 
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More than a hundred years ago G. Biihler™ has already pointed 
out the use in Gujarati manuscripts of a verse written by an other- 
wise little known Kashmiri poet, Amrtadatta, who lived under one 
of the early Muslim kings, Sahab ud-Din (1354-1373 CE).” 


There also is the much earlier evidence gained from a study of 
the manuscript traditions of texts” such as the Padatdditaka.”° This 
is an early (5" century) classical Sanskrit text by the Kashmiri poet 
Syamilaka that is available in manuscripts in Malayalam script. 
However, as de Vreese has shown, the mistakes in the Malayalam 
manuscripts go back to misreadings of Sarada script” (directly, or 
via Gujarat?). 


As mentioned, South Indian Taittirtya Brahmins appear in 
Kashmir (and in Nepal)” around 700 CE, which is another indica- 
tion of early relations between the extreme South and the Himala- 
yas (see above). This has continued until today: the priests of the 
Pasupatinath temple in Kathmandu used to come from Kerala but 
were exchanged by Bhattas from Gokarna a few hundred years 
ago.” 

Further evidence comes from Nepal,*’ where a Sanskrit version 
of the famous, lost Brhatkathd in Paisaci, otherwise known in vari- 
ous versions from Kashmir,*' has been written: Budhasvamin’s Br- 
hatkathaslokasamgraha. 


7 See KNAUER 1897, pp. ixf. 


4 There is, however, some uncertainty on the date of Amrtadatta. He could have 


lived before 1178. 


7 See MEYER 1903; a Newari manuscript is dated NS 292 = 1172 CE. Cf. also 
the Caurapaiicasika by Bilhana, see SOLF 1886; cf. MISRA 1976, p. 115. 


76 Ed. and transl. in SCHOKKER 1966-1976. 


77 See DE VREESE 1971 on such misreadings. Such cases are not isolated. See the 


fate of the manuscripts in KUIPER 1987: Gujarati Nagari — Grantha — Deva- 
nagari; cf. also WITZEL 2014a, 2014b. 


78 See WITZEL 1980. 
7 See MICHAELS 1994, and WITZEL 1976. 


80 For the following section see details in WITZEL 1996. 


81 Such as Ksemendra’s Brhatkathdmajijari (1037 CE) written while having ac- 


cess to the original in Paisact; further in retellings such as the Paficatantra, 
Hitopadesa, cf. also the Tantrakhydayika, Kathasaritsagara and now Salman 
Rushdie’s Haroon’s Tales. For the history of these texts see now NELSON 
1978; TSUCHIDA 2002. 
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Again, in Nepal many important Kashmiri Saiva texts have 
been discovered, and we also find such early copies of Kashmiri 
texts such as the Somasambhu Paddhati* (late 11" century) and 
Damodaragupta’s Kuttanimata (NS 292 = 1172 CE)® or the Sarada 
manuscript of the Kubjikamata Tantra;™ Others include an early 
manuscript of the north Indian Krtyakalpataru with Sarada annota- 
tions.** A Sarada manuscript exists of an early version of the Adi 
Purana that is different from the Brahma Purdna.*° The text is 
closely linked to the Visnudharmottara Purdna (of Kashmir) and to 
the Krtyakalpataru (of 12" century, Kanauj): it contains a descrip- 
tion of a puja only found in Kashmir, and it mentions wine drink- 
ing on the first day of snow, both highly unusual for a writer at Ka- 
nauj. 

Another case which I can only report from hearsay concerns a 
manuscript written on birch bark that was kept at the National Ar- 
chives office in the Singha Durbar Palace of Kathmandu but was 
burnt in the summer of 1973 in the great Darbar fire, a day before I 
could see it.*’ Finally, consider the manuscripts of the Mafijusrimi- 
lakalpa, which is very well informed about 9"-century Nepali and 
Bengali dynasties but was found in Kerala in an old manuscript.™ 


Such “streams of tradition,” frequently linking distant areas of 
the subcontinent, have been little studied so far but deserve much 
more attention in order to establish important traits of the cultural 
history of India.* 


SCHOLARS 


Under the Karkota and Utpala dynasties Kashmir saw a remark- 
able flowering of scholarship, which in part was due to the politi- 
cal stabilization, even an unprecedented expansion into north India 
under the kings Lalitaditya-Muktapida and Jayapida, and obviously 


82 BRUNNER-LACHAUX 1963-1998. 
83 MEYER 1903, see n. 76. 

84 VAN Kool 1985, pp. 881 ff. 

85 Discussion in WITZEL 1996. 

86 See IKARI ED. 1994. 

87 See description in WITZEL 1996. 


Also, a Pali manuscript in Gupta characters (National Archives, Kathmandu), 
edited by Oskar von Hiniiber. See VON HINUBER 1991, p. 48. 


89 See WITZEL 2014a, 2014b. 
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the resources poured into cultural undertakings by the two dyna- 
Sties. 


The Kuttanimata (circa 779-813 CE) says that that one traveled 
for the sake of study,”’ and that both Pataliputra and Kashmir were 
centers of learning,’ while Benares was less so. However Albiri- 
nt, just two hundred years later (1030 CE), attests, instead, the pro- 
minence of Benares and Kashmir. In his time, “Hindu sciences 
have retired from those parts of the country conquered by us [the 
Muslims] and have fled to places which our hand cannot yet reach, 
to Kashmir, Benares and other places” (/ndia I. 22). 


Among the early scholars etc. mentioned by Kalhana we find 
these poets and scholars:” 


e 1.176: Candracarya and others brought the Mahdbhasya to 
Kashmir;” 


e =1.177: Nagarjuna who already had become a “Bodhisattva” by 
the time of Kalhana; 


e 2.16: Kavi Candaka who composed a play; 


e 4.144: Vakpatiraja, poet of YaSovarman, Bhavabhiti, and 
other poets; 


e 4,245: Muktapida brought wise men form various countries; 

e 4,210: Buddhist scholar Sarvajfiamitra (NAUDOU 1980, p. 73). 
Jayapida: 

e 4.488f.: restored study of Mahadbhasya; grammarian Ksira; 

e 4.493: brought scholars from various lands; 

e 4.495: Bhatta Udbhata, as sabhdpati (cf. 8.2227-2228); 

e 4.496: Damodaragupta, author of Kuttanimata; 

e 4.497: poets Manoratha, Sankhadanta, Cataka, Samdhimat. 
Ajitapida: 

e 4.705: poet Sankuka, his poem: Bhuvandbhyudaya. 


Avantivarman: 


90 See SHASTRI 1975, pp. 172ff. 
°! See SHASTRI 1975, p. 172. 
° Cf. also STEIN 1900, p. 11. 


°3 Could this not just refer to the famous grammarian Candra, author of the Can- 
dravydkarana? See also NAUDOU 1980, p. 48. On the reimport of the Maha- 
bhdasya see now the curious paper by AKLUJKAR 2008. Cf. BRONKHORST 2016. 
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e = =5.28-29: Ramata, a grammarian, reciter at temple; 
e 5.32f.: Siira, minister of Avantivarman, furthered learning; 


e 5.34: Muktakana, Sivasvamin, Anandavardhana (author of 
Dhvanydloka, cf. 8.1832), Ratnakara (author of Haravijaya); 


e 5.66 Bhatta Kallata. 
Sankaravarman: 


e 5.179: Nayaka, learned in four Vedas (later reported a Alam- 
kara author?); 


e = =5.204: Bhallata, Lavata (poets). 
Kalasa: 


e 7,258: reference to king Bhoja (of Dhara) and contemporane- 
ous poets. 


Harsa: 

e 7.935: Bilhana left under king Kalasa, vidyapati of king Par- 
madi of Karnata; 

e =. 8. 2376ff., 2387ff.: under king Jayasimha (1128-1149), scho- 
lars and various Brahmins were supported. 


From Bilhana’s description (Vikramdnkadevacarita, canto 18)”* of 
the capital of Kashmir, Pravarapura, and the surrounding villages 
we hear that Kashmir indeed was a center of learning: “In every 
house Sanskrit and Prakrit words sound charming like the mother 
tongue even of women” (6); “the unparalleled glory of the educa- 
tional institution is cause for fame” (21); there is praise of theater 
performances (29). Kashmir is the home of Brahmins “of high 
scintillating spirit” (3). They live (e.g.) at Kasthala which is “reso- 
nant with the exposition of the Sastras” (25). One of Bilhana’s an- 
cestors built “houses for the exposition (of Sastras).” Another one, 
Jyesthakalasa, wrote “a commentary on the Mahabhdasya applaud- 
ed by all” and consequently his estate ““was always adorned by pu- 
pils” (79) (transl. BANERJI AND GUPTA 1965). 


Bilhana describes himself, not without pride, as one “in whose 
mouth lived the goddess of speech with the tinkle of her anklets in- 
audible ever since his upanayana” (81). He studied the Vedas, and 
the Anga, grammar, in the tradition of Patafjali (82). His eldest 
brother Istarama and his younger brother Ananda are described as 
poets, too (84-85). In vv. 86ff. Bilhana describes his travels to Ma- 


% For an edition, translation and discussion see n. 70, and BRONNER 2010. 
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thura, Kanyakubja, Varanasi, Dahala (where he defeated the poet 
Gangadhara), to Dhara (unfortunately, he laments, after the death 
of king Bhoja), and to Somanatha (he did not like Gujarat), after 
which he “slowly proceeded in the southern direction” to king Vi- 
kramanka’s court. 


Mankha”> (circa 1100-1150 CE), in his Srikanthacarita,” gives 
a detailed description of a Sabha in the house of his brother Alam- 
kara (v. 15) that was assembled to discuss his work; it was attend- 
ed by 33 local scholars, including poets and scholars such as gram- 
marians, poeticians, philosophers, as well as two foreign ambassa- 
dors, etc. (25.25ff.). The list includes: Nandana, a Brahmavadin 
(vs. 25), Ruyya(ka), Mankha’s guru (30, 135), Ramyadeva, a Vai- 
dika and Vedantin (31-33), Lostadeva, a multilingual poet (36), 
Lankaka/Alamkara, minister of king Jayasimha, Patafjali scholar 
and poet (36-47), Stigarbha, a poet and Mimamsaka (48-50) Man- 
dana, descendant of Srigarbha, and friend of Mankha, learned in 
all 14 Sastras (51-53), Stikantha, brother of Stigarbha (54), Garga, 
a poet (55-60), Lankaka (59), Devadhara (57-59, 62), Alamkara, 
minister of king Jayasimha of Kashmir (60-61), Devadhara (62), 
Naga, a grammarian and specialist in alamkarasastra (62-64), Tuta- 
tita, a learned poet (65-60), Trailokya, a Mimamsaka and Tarkika 
(66), Damodara, an official (67-68), Sastha, a learned scholar (69- 
70), Jinduka, a Mimamsaka (71-72), Jalhana, a poet, minister of 
the neighboring Rajapuri kingdom (73-75), Govinda, a poet-histo- 
rian (76-77), Alakadatta, teacher of Kalyana (= Kalhana, author of 
the RT) (78-80), the poets Bhudda and Srivatsa (81-82), Ananda, a 
Tarkika (Naiyayika) (83-84), Padmaraja, a poet (86), Gunna, a Mr1- 
mamsaka (87-88), Laksmideva, a Vaidika (trivedin: pathabodhi), 
Samavedin and Vedantin (89-91), Janakaraja, a grammarian and 
Vaidika (92-93), Prakata, a Saiva philosopher (95), Anandavardha- 
na, son of the poet Sambhu, a medical doctor (vaidya) (96-97), Su- 
hala, ambassador of king Govindacandra of Kanyakubja (100- 
102), Jogaraja, a teacher of poetry (106-107), Tejakantha, ambas- 
sador of king Aparaditya of Konkana (110-111), Vagisvara, a poet 
(127), Patu, a learned poet (129-131), and Mankhaka himself 
(140).””’ 


5 See Srikanthacarita, cf. MANDAL 1991 and ZACHARIAE 1897. 
°° Details about his family are given at 3.63ff. See now SLAJE 2015, pp. 13ff. 
°7 Cf. NAGARAJAN 1970, pp. 242f., based on BUHLER 1877. 
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HIGH POSITIONS 


Leaving aside scholars, such as those mentioned earlier, a few pa- 
ragraphs can be added about the social status of medieval Brah- 
mins and their livelihood. 


It is Kalhana who provides many more, tenable materials since 
he is, unlike Damodaragupta in his Kuttanimata, interested in re- 
cording historical events. 


Some of the Brahmins received high positions in government: 
MitraSarman was the chief minister (sarvadhikara) of Lalitaditya, 
and Devasarman, his grandson, that of Jayapida, while Bhatta 
Phalguna was the chief minister of the powerful queen Didda (who 
ran Kashmir for 50 years circa 950-1003), first for her infant son, 
and finally in her own name).”* Others were chief justices: rdja- 
sthana(-adhikara); see also the list of participants in Mankha’s Sa- 
bha (above). 


We do not hear about Buddhist officials in these records, but 
even the early Muslim king Zain ul Abidin (1420-1470) still had a 
Buddhist minister, Tilakacarya, (R@jatarangini of Jonaraja, who 
died 1459, vv. 823ff.). This is the last time we hear about a (promi- 
nent) Buddhist in Kashmir in Brahmin writing.” 


Brahmins also served in the military: Bujanga, son of a Brah- 
min Samanta, was a commander in Sangramaraja’s army. Ajaka, a 
brahmin minister of king Salhana, died in a battle, as well as the 
Brahmin soldiers Lavaraja and Yasoraja (RT 8.1345). Other 
Brahmin soldiers, some killed in battles, occur at RT 8.1013, 1173 
(killed by impaling!), 1868 (n.), 3018, cf. 8.2060. Campaka, Kalha- 
na’s father, was a commander of forts under king Harsa (RT 
7.1177). Kalhana says that it was only in such peaceful times as 
that of YaSaskara that Brahmins laid down their arms. 


SOCIAL POSITION OF BRAHMINS 


Normally — as everywhere in India — Brahmins were not to be kill- 
ed, as Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini (vv. 99ff.) tells referring to an inci- 
dent in king Sangrama’s time (1236-1252): the sons of one Kalha- 
na where were thus spared by Sangrama but as they later murdered 


°8 Even the official coins have the inscription di-kse (cf. RT 6.177), referring to 


queen Didda and her first husband Ksemagupta (RT 6.177ff.). 
°° See now SLAJE 2006-2007. See however Srivara's RT 1.5.41, 1.5.62. 
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the king, they were nevertheless executed by Sangrama’s son, king 
Ramadeva (1252-1286); Brahmins were killed (RT 8.2060), and 
Brahmin soldiers regularly died in battle (see above). 


Some of the Brahmins function as royal priests, for example, 
ahistorically (by retrofitting)' at the jatakarma and coronation 
and of the legendary king Gonanda II (RT 1.75). They provide the 
water for inauguration (5.463), the abhiseka of Varnata, the suc- 
cessor of YaSaskara (6.90-91); or, the local Brahmins of Hiranya- 
pura assembled and quickly consecrated Uccala as king (7.1385). 
Purohitas with great endowments nevertheless were at the mercy 
of the landholding gentry, the Damaras.'*! 


Other high government offices held by Brahmins include: Kesa- 
va, a Brahmin from Trigarta (Jammu) became a minister under 
king Ananta (1028-1063 CE, RT 7.204). 


However, the relationship between Brahmins and the king has 
always been ambiguous. As mentioned, the Brahmins take action 
when they feel threatened or disturbed by royal politics: thus, the 
parisddya and purohitas try to destroy Tunga by a fast (7.13ff.) 
and they often resort to fasts (prayogopavesana).'” At 6.85 the 
king bestows the royal insignia on a Brahmin (to keep their purity). 


Land holding Brahmins and temple priests were organized in 
parsads,'*’ they and other pdrisadyas of temples met, with music, 
in the Gokula for 5-6 days to elect the new king in 939 CE, after 
the end of the Utpala dynasty. This continued in Kalhana’s time,'™ 
and parsads actualy existed even in Stein’s time;'® such priests are 
called thanapati.'°° 


10 


Ss 


Kalhana merely fills in cultural details from his own period for a legendary 
king of the prehistorical period. 
10 


STEIN 1900, vol. I, Introduction, p. 19. 
10: 


v 


STEIN 1900 (vol. I, p. 19): “Kalhana does not hide his contempt for this priest- 
ly class whose ignorance was equal to its arrogance, and bitterly condemns 
their baneful interference in affairs of state. In the humorous descriptions he 
gives of several great Purohita assemblies he freely ridicules their combined 
self-assertion and cowardice and shows scant respect for their sacred charac- 
ter (compare regarding Purohitas and their ‘Prayas’ 5.465ff., 7.13ff., 8.901ff., 
939ff.). [...] Various references show that whatever respect traditional notions 
demanded for the ‘gods on earth’ in abstracto, Kalhana was not prepared to 
extend it to their claims as a political ‘factor.’” 


RT 5.171, 5.461-477. 
See RT 8.900 on the Gokula and a parsad. 
STEIN 1900, vol. I, p. 67, n. ad 2.132, for example at Sarika Devi on Hari 


10: 


a 
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But in spite of the power of their assemblies and that which 
some Brahmins held individually, the opposite happens under a 
strong king. Brahmins were suppressed, for example, under king 
Tarapida (4.122) and subsequently killed him by magic. They are 
again threatened by Jayapida (4.631ff.) so that some emigrate; and 
again by Sankaravarman (889-902 CE) who resumed villages be- 
longing to temples, however, not without compensation (pratika- 
ra); he also reduced the parsad’s allowances (5.170-171) and took 
over the direct management of the respective villages. 


At the village level, the official (sakandaka) frequently was a 
Brahmin. However, the sakandaka was always appointed next to 
the gramakdyastha, the official scribe. The kadyasthas suppressed 
the local population and have aptly been described by Ksemendra 
in his Desopadesa as virtual devils with ink-pots. (cf. RT 5.175- 
181, 8.87-91). 


Bilhana mentions several of the Brahmins’ land grants, e.g., at 
the confluence of the holy rivers, Vitasta and Sindhu,'®’ there were 
landgrants made by Haladhara, a minister of king Ananta, (Vikra- 
mdnkadevacarita, canto 18, v. 19; cf. RT 7.214); at Candrastma, 
next to the temple built by king Samgramaraja on the banks of the 
Jhelum, there were land grants made by king Ananta (v. 24). 
Others were made at Vijayaksetra (v. 39), a place already mention- 
ed, for an earlier period, by Kalhana. Anantadeva’s wife Subhata 
“proclaimed the free acceptance of land by Brahmanas” (v. 45). 


Bilhana also mentions a foundation made by Brahmins them- 
selves, namely his ancestor Muktikalasa, who is described as “mu- 
nificent and powerful” (77) and as having built “houses for the ex- 
position (of Sastras).” 

Another possibility for Brahmins to gain income was to carry 
out rituals. According to Jonaraja’s Rdjatarangini, king Simhadeva 
(1286-1301) performed an elaborate bathing ceremony of Vijaye- 
Svara with the enormous expense of one lakh of gold niskas, under 
the guidance of the king’s preceptor Sankarasvamin (v. 133), who 
then received the equally enormous income of 18 mathas from the 
king. 


(recte: H6ri] Parvata. 


106 In detail STEIN 1900 ad 2.182: cf. also on the corporations (parsad) at pilgri- 
mages places and their role in Kashmiri politics, and on pdrisadyas, 5.171; 
2.132. 


107 This is a river in the Kashmir Valley, not the Indus river. 
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King Uccala (1101-1111) gave away thousands of cows, horses, 
gold, and other gifts to Brahmins who officiated at sraddhas and at 
propitiatory rites in connection with bad omens, eclipse, comets, 
etc. (RT 8.76). 


Kalhana also mentions “learned purohitas” under king Yasaska- 
ra and an astrologer, Ramata, working as a reciter (vyakhydatr 5.28- 
29) at a temple, who is also reported to be a grammarian (!). They 
could even gain income, as some still did in the early 1990s, from 
selling pijd articles at temples (5.168). 


Under king Jayasimha (1128-1149) various Brahmins were sup- 
ported for their rituals and solemn sacrifices (RT 8. 2376ff., 
2387ff.). 


ESTEEM 


In general, Kalhana holds high regard for his fellow Brahmins, as 
Stein underlines; Kalhana praises (4.631ff.) their courage against 
the king; similarly, at 5.16f. a brahmin addresses the king uncere- 
moniously; at 5.48ff. the Brahmins show their need for money or 
land by some very meager offering they make to the gods; at 6.2ff. 
the Brahmins who had elected YaSsaskara are kept away from him 
immediately after his taking office. 


His reign is described as ideal, with the following interesting 
details (6.9-13): Brahmins did not carry arms and only studied; 
Brahmin gurus did not drink spirits while chanting; ascetics did 
not get children, wives and crops; ignorant gurus did not perform 
the matsydpiipa sacrifices; and they did not, by texts of their own 
composition, revise traditional doctrines. Housewives did not fig- 
ure as divinities at the (Tantric) gurudiksd; and finally, minister, 
purohita, ambassador, judge and clerk were not without learning. 


oho 


In sum, the major texts used here (RT, Kuttanimata, Albirtini’s In- 
dia, Bilhana’s Vikramdnkadevacarita, Mankha’s Srikanthacarita 
etc.) provide a mass of details on medieval Kashmiri Brahmins. 
The amount of information could still be substantially enlarged by 
using overlooked or stray references in other texts.’ 


108 Much legendary information is contained in books such as WALI AND WALI 
1916; KAUL 1924; KILAM 1955; SENDER 1988; cf. also MADAN 1965. 
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As the many references to individual authors mentioned in this 
paper indicate it would be a useful collaborative undertaking to 
produce a prosopography for Kashmiri authors, their works, and 
their contemporaries.” 
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Transmission of the 
Miulamadhyamakakarika 
and Prasannapada 
to Tibet from Kashmir 


CHIZUKO YOSHIMIZU 


INTRODUCTION 


From the end of the tenth century up to the twelfth century, Tibe- 
tans revived Buddhist traditions that had deteriorated after the col- 
lapse of the ancient dynasty in Central Tibet by reintroducing 
scriptures, teachings, and monastic rules from their neighboring 
areas such as Northeast India, where the great Buddhist monaste- 
ries Nalanda and VikramaSila were located, Nepal, Kashmir, East 
Tibet, and Central Asia. Kashmir in particular was the favorite 
destination of Tibetan Buddhists. A considerable number of Bud- 
dhist exoteric as well as esoteric texts were introduced to Tibet 
from Kashmir by Tibetan translators and their Indian collaborators 
during this period called the “later diffusion” (phyi dar). The main 
sources of information about their translation activities before 
2006 were later Tibetan historical literature and the colophons at- 
tached to Tibetan translations of canonical texts (bka’ ’gyur, bstan 
*gyur). Jean Naudou’s illuminating book, Les bouddhistes kasmi- 
riens au Moyen Age (Paris 1968), was the most significant study 
based on these reference sources. He described the development of 
Buddhism in Kashmir and its impact on Tibetan Buddhism from 
the seventh to the fourteenth century. In particular, Tibetan history 
books such as the history of Buddhism (Bu ston chos ’byung) by 
Bu ston Rin chen grub (1290-1364) from the fourteenth century, 
and ’Gos gZhon nu dpal’s (1392-1481) “Blue Annals” (Deb ther 
sngon po) from the fifteenth century have contributed a great deal 
to the knowledge of the later diffusion. They were, however, not 
composed by a person directly involved in translation projects of 


| The English version, Buddhists of KaSmir, was published in 1980. 
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that period. A Buddhist history of old tradition (rNying ma’i chos 
*byung) from the twelfth century provides only brief sketches of 
the early Tibetan translators and their translations.” Information in 
translation colophons of canonical texts was mostly added by later 
revisers of the translations or editors of each single version of ca- 
nons. 


Since the publication of newly discovered manuscripts from the 
tenth to thirteenth century begun in 2006 in China, a large number 
of textual witnesses that were once presumed to be lost have be- 
come available.’ Today, voices of the time are made heard. Con- 
sulting some of these new materials, the present paper will exa- 
mine how the most fundamental Madhyamaka treatises, i.e., Na- 
garjuna’s (second c.) Mialamadhyamakakarikd (henceforth MMK) 
and Candrakirti’s (seventh c.) commentary on it named Prasanna- 
pada (henceforth PsP), were studied, translated, and transmitted 
from Kashmir to Tibet or from teacher to student. 


Nagarjuna’s masterpiece, the MMK, was translated into Tibetan 
from Sanskrit by the first quarter of the ninth century at the com- 
mand of a Tibetan ruler. The translators were the Tibetan lo tsd ba 
Cog ro Klu’i rgyal mtshan and the Indian pandita Jfianagarbha.* 
Towards the end of the eleventh century, this translation was revis- 
ed by Pa tshab Nyi ma grags (1055?-1145?)° and his Indian colla- 
borator Mahasumati in Kashmir before it was further revised by Pa 


2 This text was published in faximile edition in MEISEZAHL 1985. The author is 
Nyang ral Nyi ma ’od zer who lived either in 1124-1192 or 1136-1204 (see 
MEISEZAHL 1985, p. 9). 


3 bKa’ gdams gsung ’bum, vols. I-XXX (2006), vols. XXXI-LX (2007) and 
vols. LXI-XC (2009). Bod kyi lo rgyus, vols. I-XXX (2010), vols. XXXI-LX 
(2011). 


This translator Jianagarbha is supposed to have translated Santaraksita’s Sa- 
tyadvayavibhangapanjika together with Ye shes sde. Therefore, as D. Seyfort 
Ruegg has pointed out (SEYFORT RUEGG 1981, p. 69, n. 224), it is unlikely that 
he is the same Jianagarbha as the author of the Satyadvayavibhanga and its 
autocommentary (vrtti). 


5 Regarding his dates, see VAN DER KuyP 1985, p. 4, VOSE 2009, p. 190, n. 20, 
YOSHIMIZU AND NEMOTO 2013, p. viii, n. 15 and p. xii, n. 30. 1055 was given 
for his birth date by "Jam dbyangs bzhad pa Ngag dbang brtson ’grus (1648- 
1721) in his bsTan rtsis re mig tu bkod pa 2a, which was composed in 1716, 
and Sum pa mkhan po (1704-1788) in his dPag bsam ljon bzang, part Il, p. 9, 
1. 2. Because it coincides with Atisa’s possible reincarnation (i.e., Atisa died 
in 1054), van der Kuijp has cast doubt on it. His birth could be later than 
1055. 
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tshab and Kanakavarman in JHa sa in the first half of the twelfth 
century. Pa tshab made these revisions of Klu’i rgyal mtshan’s ear- 
lier translation in accordance with the kdrikds cited in the PsP.° Pa 
tshab also translated the PsP with Mahasumati in Kashmir and re- 
vised it with Kanakavarman in lHa sa.’ Several Tibetan history 
books have reported that Pa tshab Nyi ma grags resided in Kash- 
mir for 23 years,* presumably from 1077 to 1100.° He was a con- 
temporary of another well-known Tibetan translator who stayed in 
Kashmir from 1076 to ca. 1092, rNgog Blo Idan shes rab (1059- 
1109?). Ngog is also considered to have stayed in the same place 
as Pa tshab,'° although there is no evidence that the two Tibetan 
translators knew each other. 


& MMK D19a3-6, P22a7-22b: dbang phyug dam pa’i mnga’ bdag rgyal po chen 
po dpal lha btsan po’i bka’ lung gis | rgya gar gyi mkhan po chen po dbu ma 
pa| dznyé na garbha dang | zhu chen gyi lo tstsha ba dge slong cog ro klu’i 
rgyal mtshan gyis bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa|\ ‘di la rab tu byed pa 
nyi shu rtsa bdun | shlauka bzhi brgya bzhi bcu rtsa dgu yod | bam po ni phyed 
dang gnyis su byas so|| slad kyis kha che’i grong khyer dpe med kyi dbung | 
gtsug lag khang rin chen sbas pa’i dbus su| kha che’i mkhan po ha su ma ti 
dang | bod kyi sgra bsgyur gyi lo tstsha ba pa tshab nyi ma grags kyis mi’i 
bdag po ’phags pa lha’i sku ring la ’grel pa tshig gsal ba dang bstun nas bcos 
so || |*slad kyis ra sa ’phrul snang gi gtsug lag khang du| rgya gar gyi mkhan 
po ka na ka dang | lo tstsha ba de nyid kyis hu chen bgyis pa’o ||. *P omits the 
last sentence (*...*). 


7 PsP D200a5ff., P225b4ff. (cited and translated in LANG 1990, p. 134, SEy- 
FORT RUEGG 2000, p. 45, and YOSHIMIZU 2005, p. 132, n. 19): kha che’i grong 
khyer dpe med kyi dbus || rin chen sbas pa’i gtsug lag khang gi ’dabs su || rgya 
gar gyi mkhan po rtog ge ba chen po || ma ha su ma ti’i zhal snga nas dang | 
bod kyi lo tsa ba pa tshab nyi ma grags kyis kha che’i dpe dang mthun pa Itar 
bsgyur || phyis ra sa ra mo che’i gtsug lag khang du kha che’i mkhan po ka na 
ka bar ma (P: ka na ka va rba) dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba de nyid kyis nyi ’og 
shar phyogs kyi dpe dang gtugs shing legs par bcos te gtan la phab pa’o ||. 

8 See rNying ma’i chos ’byung (MEISEZAHL 1985, Text 512a3f., Tafel 343.1), 
Bu ston chos ’byung 138b3 and Deb ther sngon po, cha 7b4 (BA 342). 


° LANG 1990 (p. 134) has inferred that he returned to Tibet by 1101, for the co- 
lophons of translations on which Pa tshab worked indicate that they were done 
during the reign of the Kashmiri King Harsa (1089-1101). Cf. n. 13 below. 


rNgog translated or revised numerous texts in grong khyer dpe med (*Anupa- 
mapura), Kashmir, where Pa tshab also worked, including the Ratnagotravi- 
bhaga, Ratnagotravibhadgavyakhya, Pramdnavarttika, Pramdnavarttikalamka- 
ra, Pramdnaviniscayatika, Anydpohaprakarana, and Anydpohasiddhi (see 
KRAMER 2007, pp. 61-67). 
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Neither Pa tshab nor his disciple left a biographical account of 
his activities in Kashmir.'' Among newly discovered manuscripts, 
however, were three exegetical works attributed to Pa tshab Nyi 
ma grags, which are included in the eleventh volume of the bKa’ 
gdams gsung ’bum: 1) “Commentary on Nagarjuna’s Prajiid-na- 
ma-Miulamadhyamakakarika [entitled] the lamp that reveals the 
treatise” (dBu ma rtsa ba’i shes rab kyi ti ka bstan bcos sgron ma 
gsal bar byed pa \a-52b); 2) “Pa tshab’s instruction on the relation 
between the chapters” [of the Milamadhyamakakarikd] (Le ’brel 
pa tshab kyi man ngag 53a-54b); and 3) “explanation of difficult 
points in Candrakirti’s Prasannapada” (Tshig gsal ba’i dka’ ba 
bshad pa 55a-88a). The first and last one are to be regarded as the 
first commentarial works on the MMK and PsP respectively writ- 
ten in the Tibetan language.'* They primarily provide explanations 
of the root texts, but they also contain some information about the 
transmission of the MMK and PsP, as will be seen below. The pre- 
sent paper is my first study of these three texts by Pa tshab Nyi ma 
grags. Because I focus on the historical background of his compo- 
sitions, I will not deal with the content of his philosophical discus- 
sion. 


1. TRANSMISSION OF THE MMK 
AND PSP TO PA TSHAB NYI MA GRAGS 
FROM KASHMIRI PANDITAS 


It is known from the colophons of the bsTan ’gyur versions of the 
MMK and PsP that the pandita-lo tsa ba team, Mahasumati-Pa 
tshab Nyi ma grags, worked on the revision of the MMK and the 
translation of the PsP during the reign of King Harsa (1089-1101)"* 


1 Pa tshab’s short biography is included in Deb ther sngon po, cha 7b4-8a2 (BA 
341f.). rNgog Blo Idan shes rab’s biography by Gro lung pa Blo gros ’byung 
gnas (late eleventh to early twelfth centuries) does not provide much informa- 
tion about his stay in Kashmir. Cf. DRAM DUL 2004 and KRAMER 2007. 


2 For the outlines of the three texts, see DREYFUS AND TSERING 2010. 


13 King Harsa is said to have been enthroned in 1089 and killed in 1101 in the 
age of forty-two years and eight months (RT 7.828-829, 1717). His name ap- 
pears in the colophons of the Tibetan MMK cited above and the MA and 
MABh translated by Pa tshab and Tilakakalasa (D219a5ff., D348a5ff.) 
as ’phags pa’i lha (*Aryadeva). NAUDOU 1968, pp. 168-170, identifies him as 
Harsa. The colophon of the Tibetan version of Dharmottara’s Paralokasiddhi 
(D249a7f., P267b5f., cf. MEJOR 1991, p. 195), which was translated by Pa 
tshab and *Bhavyaraja (sKal Idan rgyal po), has recorded a king’s name Sri ha 
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at Rin chen sbas pa’i gtsug lag khang (*Ratnagupta monastery) in 
grong khyer dpe med (*Anupamapura), which appears to be mo- 
dern-day Srinagar.'* ’Gos gZhon nu dpal cites later Tibetans’ 
claims that their Madhyamaka lineage goes back to Indian masters 
including the Kashmiri Ratnavajra, Parahitabhadra, and Mahasu- 
mati.'> Although Ratnavajra’s involvement in the Madhyamaka 
tradition is unclear, he is said to have been from a family of scho- 
lars with his grandson being the brahmin Sajjana and his great- 
grandson being the brahmin Stksmajana with whom Pa tshab 
translated Aryadeva’s Catuhsataka and its tika by Candrakirti at 
the *Ratnagupta monastery.'® Ratnavajra’s fame is based on his ca- 
reer in the VikramaSsila monastery and his mastery of the tantric 
doctrines and practices.'’ Ratnavajra’s student as well as Mahasu- 
mati’s teacher Parahitabhadra was known among later Tibetans as 
a great logician who collaborated with rNgog Blo Idan shes rab in 
translating, for example of the Pramdnavinigscaya and Nyayabindu 
of Dharmakirti.'* Although Parahitabhadra left a commentary on 
Nagarjuna’s Siinyatdsaptati, there has been no evidence suggesting 
his further commitments to the transmission of Madhyamaka doc- 
trines.'? But at present, there is one small hint in Zhang Thang sag 
pa’s commentary on the PsP. Zhang Thang sag pa is supposed to 
have been a direct disciple of Pa tshab Nyi ma grags.”” Zhang him- 


ri Sa de ba (P) or Sriha ri sha de (D). 


4 NAUDOU 1968, pp. 168, 185 (1980, pp. 208ff.) has discussed the identification 
of these places. 


Deb ther sngon po, cha 8b3f., BA 344 (cited in YOSHIMIZU AND NEMOTO 
2013, p. x, n. 24), where ’Gos cites Thang sag seminary’s allegation of their 
lineage. 

16 CS D18a6f., P20a8: kha che’i grong khyer dpe med kyi dbus (D dbung) | (D 
omits |) rin chen sbas pa’i kun dga’ ra bar| rgya gar gyi mkhan po su smma 
dza na (D su smra dzé na) dang | bod kyi lo tsa ba (D lo tstsha ba) pa tshab nyi 
ma grags kyis bsgyur cing zhus te gtan la phab pa’o ||. Cf. CST P273b3-6, 
D239a5f. Cf. also LANG 1990, p. 133, 140, n. 20 and DIETZ 1984, p. 61, 273. 
Sajjana worked with rNgog Blo Idan shes rab. 


17 See NAUDOU 1968, pp. 139ff. 
18 See KRAMER 2007, pp. 61-67. 


19 Parahitabhadra is also known as the author of the Satralamkardadislokadvaya- 
vyakhydna (mDo sde rgyan gyi tshigs su bcad pa dang po gnyis kyi bshad pa, 
D4029, P5530), i.e., the commentary on the first two verses of the Mahaydna- 
sutradlamkara. 

20 For Zhang Thang sag pa "Byung gnas ye shes alias Ye shes ’byung gnas, see 
YOSHIMIZU 2005 and YOSHIMIZU AND NEMOTO 2013, Introduction. It is most 
likely that he learned the PsP directly from his teacher Pa tshab (see YOSHI- 
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self or a scribe noted in the margin of the manuscript (dBu ma 
tshig gsal gyi ti ka 21a5) the name Parahita and identifies him as a 
follower of Bhaviveka (sixth c.).”' If it was Zhang who inserted 
this note, Zhang possibly received this information from his tea- 
cher Pa tshab Nyi ma grags. Assuming that Parahita truly support- 
ed Bhaviveka’s Madhyamaka thought, his student Mahasumati 
took a different position. 


Parahitabhadra’s student Mahasumati is also known as a great 
logician (*mahdtdrkika, rtog ge ba chen po) according to the colo- 
phon of the PsP. The colophon of the MMK records his name as 
Hasumati.” This shortened name is often used by later Tibetans, 
although the way of abbreviation can hardly be explained.” Zhang 
Thang sag pa uses the even shorter version “Ha su,” referring to a 
Kashmiri scholar who could be Hasumati.™ Neither his own work 
nor any other translation work that bears his name survived. This 
scholar, however, played an important role in the transmission of 
the MMK and PsP: the colophon of Pa tshab’s commentary on the 
MMK (i.e., dBu ma rtsa ba’i shes rab kyi ti ka) says: “This is a rec- 
ord of the explanation of pandita Hasumati.””> Although the colo- 
phon does not mention who recorded it, one may well assume that 
the person who received the explanation from Hasumati and wrote 
it down in the Tibetan language was Hasumati’s student Pa tshab 
Nyi ma grags. Therefore, I have no reason to question his author- 


MIZU forthcoming). 


21 dBu ma tshig gsal gyi ti ka 21a5 (YOSHIMIZU AND NEMOTO 2013, p. 93, n. 1), 
where it is spelled pha ra he ta and said: rgol ba ’di ni legs kyi phyogs pa (a 
marginal note below the line shows that it is pha ra he ta) zhig gam yang na 
gud na gnas pa zhig gis rgol ba’o ||. The name pha ra he ta seems to have been 
mentioned as a representative of Bhaviveka’s party, whom Pa tshab directly 
or indirectly knew. 


22 See n. 6 above. 


°3 ’Gos gZhon nu dpal also recorded his name as Hasumati (Deb ther sngon po, 


cha 8b4, BA 344). In some gSan yig literatures, the name Hasumati appears in 
the lineage of the Madhyamaka tradition (e.g., gSan yigs of Tsong kha pa Blo 
bzang grags pa and mKhas grub dGe legs dpal bzang po [see VAN DER KUUP 
1985, appendix]). Cf. also SEYFORT RUEGG 2000, p. 9, n. 10. 

24 dBu ma tshig gsal gyi ti ka 24a2 (YOSHIMIZU AND NEMOTO 2013, p. 107, 1. 3). 
Cf. also YOSHIMIZU forthcoming. 


25. dBu ma rtsa ba’i shes rab kyi ri ka 55b22 (132): dbu’ ma rtsa ba’i shes rab kyi 
ti ga| bstan bcos sgron ma gsal bar byed pa zhes bya ba| pan di ta ha su 
mati’i bshad lugs bris pa rdzogs sho ||. 
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ship of this work as claimed by a later compiler of manuscripts.” 
This commentary on the MMK does seem to have been composed 
on the basis of oral instructions of an Indian scholar, because the 
author frequently uses expressions derived from Sanskrit without 
translating them into Tibetan.*’ He also often names Indian Ma- 
dhyamaka masters Buddhapalita and Bhaviveka in Sanskrit, unlike 
bsTan ’gyur texts and later Tibetan literature, where they are gene- 
rally named in Tibetan, Sangs rgyas bskyang and Legs Idan ’byed. 
Moreover, he calls Bhaviveka not “Bhaviveka” but “Bhavyakirti” 
or its Tibetan rendering “sKal Idan grags pa.” As is well known, 
the name of this sixth-century Madhyamaka master has been trans- 
mitted in various ways: Bhaviveka, Bhavaviveka, or Bhavya in 
Sanskrit; sNang bral, sKal Idan, Bhavya snang bral, Legs Idan, or 
Legs Idan ’byed in Tibetan.** However, to my knowledge, “Bha- 
vyakirti” does not occur anywhere else to refer to this Madhyama- 
ka master.” “Bhavyakirti” is rather known as the author of tantric 
works such as the commentary on tantric Nagarjuna’s Pajicakra- 
ma.’ I tentatively assume that Hasumati identified or confused the 
name of the tantric “Bhavyakirti” with the Madhyamaka Bhavive- 
ka, and used it when he was teaching Pa tshab. Pa tshab wrote it 
down as his teacher said in Sanskrit and rendered it “sKal Idan 
grags pa”; afterwards, he replaced it with “Legs Idan ‘byed” for 
some reason, because he uses the latter in his later work on the 
PsP. Whether this change was a result of their reference to the ma- 
nuscripts of the PsP is unclear, for “Legs Idan ’byed” does not ex- 
actly correspond to the Sanskrit Bhaviveka either. “Legs Idan 


26 The name Pa tshab as the author of this work was most presumably added by 
a compiler of the manuscripts on the front page. The authorship is discussed 
in detail by DREYFUS AND TSERING 2010, whose conclusion is that the work 
was composed by Pa tshab or a person very close to him. 


27 E.g., buta (for the Sanskrit Buddha; Tibetan sangs rgyas), bode (for the Sans- 
krit bodhisattva; Tibetan byang chub sems dpa’), and ede (for the Sanskrit adi; 
Tibetan Ja sogs pa). DREYFUS AND TSERING 2010, p. 398, n. 19, have also con- 
jectured that ede is used for la sogs pa. They have used the archaic spellings 
of the manuscripts to date them to the twelfth century (ibid., p. 391). 

28 See EJIMA 1990 and SEYFORT RUEGG 1990. 

29 The Manuscripts of the PsP, which ENIMA 1990 and MACDONALD 2015, vol. I, 
p. 2,n. 4.) have investigated, record his name as either Bhaviveka or Bhavavi- 
veka. 

30 He is the author of the Sri-cakrasamvarasya paiijikad stiramanojfia (P2121), 
Pradipoddyotanabhisamdhi-prakasika-nama-vyakhyG-tika (P2658) and Paji- 
cakramapaiijika (P2696). 
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*byed” is considered to be a rendering of Bhavyaviveka. “sNang 
bral” instead matches Bhaviveka.*! 


In this commentary on the MMK, Pa tshab frequently adduces 
the name Bhavyakirti, instead of Bhaviveka, in the first chapter as 
a critic of Buddhapalita as well as Candrakirti’s opponent. This is 
because Pa tshab discusses at length the Bhaviveka-Candrakirti 
conflict in the first chapter, following Candrakirti’s PsP. This fact 
suggests that Mahasumati and Pa tshab were commenting on the 
MMkK with reference to Candrakirti’s interpretation. At the very 
beginning, Pa tshab describes the Indian commentarial tradition on 
the MMK as follows: 


In this regard, [it is] generally [known that] there are many commenta- 
ries on the MMK. Among them, there are four in Tibet (bod?). These are 
the four: first, Buddhapalita composed [a commentary], interpreting this 
[MMK] as [teaching] prasanga. Although the Akutobhaya is known to 
have been composed by Nagarjuna himself, some others (pa ra, Skt. 
pare?) say that it is not so. On the basis of Buddhapalita’s commentary, 
Bhavyakirti composed the Prajfiapradipa and thereby refuted the for- 
mer’s prasanga and interpreted [the MMK] as [teaching] independent 
[inference] (rang rgyud, svatantr[anumdana]). Later than the [Prajiiapra- 
dipa], Candrakirti refuted the independent [inference], defended Bud- 
dhapalita, and interpreted [the MMK] as [teaching] prasanga.” 


Here, Pa tshab clearly distinguishes between the Buddhapalita- 
Candrakirti’s prasanga line and Bhaviveka’s svatantra line with 
regard to their interpretation of Nagarjuna’s karikads. For him, the 
question is whether Nagarjuna’s teachings should be interpreted as 
entailing a reasoning of either prasanga or formal inferential 
proof.*? Within the Indian Buddhist tradition, Nagarjuna’s MMK 


31 The early Tibetan translator Ye shes sde (ninth c.) used both “sNang bral” and 
“sKal Idan,” the latter of which is adopted in Mahavyutpatti 3495 for Bhavya, 
as indicated in EJIMA 1990, p. 102. 


32. dBu ma rtsa ba’i shes rab kyi ti ka 3b6-9 (38): de la spyir dbu ma’i rtsa ba la 
’erel ba mang po (3b7) yod pa las bzhi bod (2) la yod de \ bu ta bha li tas dang 
por mdzad de thal ’gyur da (read du) bkral| rga la ’jigs myed klu grub nyid 
kyis mdzad par grags na yang pa ra na re men (3b8) zer bu ta ba li ta’i gting 
la bha phya kir tis shes rab sgron ma mdzad pas sngar kyi thal ’gyur sun 
phyung nas rang rgyud du bkral| de’i phyis zla grags kyis rang rgyud sun 
phyung (3b9) nas bu ta pa li gzhung bskyangs te thal ’gyur du bkal (read 
bkral) ba dang bzhi’o ||. 


33. Cf. also dBu ma rtsa ba’i shes rab kyi ti ka 6a6ff. (39): rang bzhin med par 
bsgrub pa la dngos po yod par smra ba rnams kyis brtsad pa dgod pa dang | 
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seems to have been studied with the aid of a specific commentary. 
If Mahasumati’s teacher Parahitabhadra was, as mentioned above, 
a follower of Bhaviveka’s view, this means that he preferred to un- 
derstand the MMK resorting to Bhaviveka’s commentary, the Pra- 
jiiapradipa. In contrast, Mahasumati and Pa tshab studied and re- 
translated the MMK relying on Candrakirti’s PsP, which resulted 
in their revision of the earlier translation of the MMK. 


Akira Saito (SAITO 1987, pp. 238f., SAITO 1995, p. 95) has re- 
vealed that Jianagarbha and Klu’i rgyal mtshan translated Nagar- 
juna’s root text referring to Avalokitavrata’s (ca. 650-750) sub- 
commentary on Bhaviveka’s Prajidpradipa. They first translated 
Avalokitavrata’s text that includes Nagarjuna’s karikds and Bhavi- 
veka’s interpretation, and then, Nagarjuna’s and Bhaviveka’s texts. 
Finally, this team translated two more commentaries, the Akuto- 
bhaya and Buddhapalita’s commentary. This procedure of their 
translation work shows the translators’ preference to read the 
MMkK based on Bhaviveka-Avalokitavrata’s commentaries, pre- 
sumably because they are more elaborate than the Akutobhaya and 
Buddhapalita’s commentary. They supposedly did not use Candra- 
kirti’s PsP. According to Saito, they translated several karikas fol- 
lowing Avalokitavrata’s explanation, while the Akutobhaya and 
Buddhapilita give a different explanation. Hence, Mahasumati and 
Pa tshab must have found it necessary to revise the translation of 
karikas in correspondence with Candrakirti’s interpretation.** How 
seriously they intended to eliminate Bhaviveka’s influence from 
the Tibetan version of the MMK is unclear. But in my view, their 
retranslation of the MMK based on the PsP brought for Tibetans a 
shift in authority from Bhaviveka to Candrakirti for the study of 
the MMK . 


To sum up, Pa tshab Nyi ma grags introduced this new version 
of the MMK together with his translation of the PsP in Tibet. He 
also composed a commentary on the MMK based on Candrakirti’s 


brtsad pa de’i lan rang rgyud du smra ba’i dbu ma bas gdab cing (6a7) rang 
rgyud kyi ’dod pa brjod pa dang | rang rgyud pa’i bsam pa blangs te zla grags 
nyid kyis sun dbyung ba dang | klu grub kyi dgongs pa thal ’gyur smra ba’i dbu 
ma nyid du zla grags rang gi (6a8) bdod (read ’dod) pa brjod pa’o ||. Referring 
to this passage, it may be possible to say that Pa tshab made a distinction be- 
tween the two divisions of the Madhyamaka tradition, i.e., rang rgyud pa and 
thal ’gyur ba. They are the two types of Madhyamikas who interpret Nagarju- 
na’s intention as teaching independent inference or prasanga argument. 


34 According to SAITO 1987 and 1990, they emended some of them, while retain- 
ed others unchanged due to their misreading of the PsP or for other reasons. 
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PsP presumably during or shortly after his stay in Kashmir, in 
which he embedded his teacher Mahasumati’s explanations. Pa 
tshab Nyi ma grags thus created a new MMkK tradition for Tibe- 
tans, which follows the line of Candrakirti. 


2. REWORKING OF THE TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE MMK AND PSP IN TIBET 


Around 1100, Pa tshab Nyi ma grags came back to Tibet. He conti- 
nued his translation work and revised earlier translations of his 
own or others with Indian panditas who accompanied him to Cen- 
tral Tibet.*° Among them, Kanakavarman assisted Pa tshab in re- 
vising the translations of the MMK and PsP in IHa sa, at the ’Phrul 
snang and Ra mo che temples respectively, presumably because 
they gained the second manuscript of the PsP from the “eastern 
borderland” (nyi ’og shar phyogs).*° There is textual evidence of 
the existence of this second manuscript. Pa tshab’s Explanation of 
difficult points in the PsP (1.e., Tshig gsal ba’i dka’ ba bshad pa) 
includes the following information about two manuscripts of the 
PsP: 


Because the Kashmiri text (kha che’i dpe) lacks the expression “its pur- 
pose” (de’i dgos pa, *tatprayojana), the answer of this [inquiry of what 
is the purpose of the purpose of the treatise] is not explicit in the body of 
the text either. Because the Indian text (rgya dpe) has this, an answer to 
the [inquiry] is also implicitly given.*’ 


35. For Pa tshab’s activities after his return to Central Tibet, see, in addition to 


Deb ther sngon po, cha 7b4-8a2, SEYFORT RUEGG 2000, pp. 45f. and VOSE 
2009, p. 50. With Kanakavarman also Pa tshab revised the earlier translations 
of the MA, MABh, Ratndvali, and with Muditasri he retranslated Nagarjuna’s 
Yuktisastika. For his revision of the MA, cf. further TAUSCHER 1983. 


36 UEBACH 1987 (p. 95, n. 424) has indicated that nyi ’og is the term of literature 
in translation and corresponds to the Sanskrit apardnta, which means “am 
Rand befindlich” in old Tibetan historiography. I follow Seyfort Ruegg’s 
translation “borderland” (SEYFORT RUEGG 2000, p. 45). Pa tshab and Kanaka- 
varman also retranslated the MA and MABh relying on a new Sanskrit manu- 
script from nyi ’og shar phyogs (see the colophon to the MA and MABh, 
D219a5ff. and D348a5ff.). The geographical location of this nyi ’og shar 
phyogs is, however, uncertain. Cf. MACDONALD 2015, vol. I, p. 16, n. 37. 

37 Tshig gsal ba’i dka’ ba bshad pa 56b6f. (140): kha che’i dpe la de’i dgos pa 
ces bya pa med pas de’i lan yang dkyus las mi gsal la | rgya dpe la yod pas de’i 
lan yang shugs las ’debs so |. Cf. also 61b8, where “a certain Kashmiri manu- 
script” is mentioned: don kyi ngag zhes pa ni ’phags pa’i ngag ces kha che’i 
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Here it is apparent that the author referred to two manuscripts from 
Kashmir and India. The Tibetan expression rgya dpe is often used 
for “original Sanskrit text” in contrast to “Tibetan text,’**® but here 
it could refer to a Sanskrit manuscript from India compared to that 
from Kashmir (kha che’i dpe). Moreover, it is most likely identical 
with the manuscript from the “eastern borderland” (nyi ’og shar 
phyogs) mentioned above. The “eastern borderland” could be the 
border area between Tibet and East India or Bengal.*” Although 
there is doubt about Pa tshab’s authorship of this Explanation of 
difficult points because his name is merely inserted to the colophon 
in small letters,“° I consider this work as his own composition. 
Who else but the translator, Pa tshab Nyi ma grags, was in a posi- 
tion to see the two manuscripts and indicate a minor difference be- 
tween them? It is also evident that Pa tshab composed this work in 
Tibet after he and Kanakavarman had gained the second Sanskrit 
manuscript from India. 


In the passage cited above, Pa tshab is pointing out a difference 
between the two manuscripts concerning the Sanskrit sentence, ta- 
sya kadni sambandhdabhidheyaprayojandni (PsP LVP, p. 2, 1. 5ff., 
MACDONALD 2015, vol. I, p. 116), which asks about relation, sub- 
ject matter, and purpose of the MMK. The Indian manuscript Pa 
tshab used adds to this compound tatprayojana in the sense of the 


dpe kha cig las grags so || yang na don gyi ngag ni ngag gcig la don mang po 
‘dus pa la bya’o ||. 


38 For instance, it appears in Zhang Thang sag pa’s dBu ma tshig gsal gyi ti ka 


5b1, 10a2, 10a4, 10a5 (YOSHIMIZU AND NEMOTO 2013, pp. 23, 45). It also ap- 
pears in the colophon of the Tibetan version of the Prajidpdaramitopadesa 
translated by rNgog Blo Idan shes rab (see KRAMER 2007, p. 57 and n. 56). 
For his translation of some Indian texts, rNgog used a manuscript from Maga- 
dha called yul dbus kyi dpe (KRAMER 2007, pp. 58, 67, nos. 27, 32 and 48). 


39 In Tibetan literature, the expression “east” (shar phyogs) often intends East 
India, for instance, the expression “three [from] the East” (shar gsum) refers 
to three teachers or works from East India or Bengal. 


40 Tshig gsal ba’i dka’ ba bshad pa 88a9f. (203) cited below in n. 47. As seen 
there, this work had wrongly been attributed to Candrakirti. The compiler or 
writer of the manuscript may have inserted Pa tshab’s name, as DREYFUS AND 
TSERING 2010, p. 392 have speculated. Cf. also dBu ma rtsa ba’i shes rab kyi 
ti ka 1a (29), where, after the title, “here is the commentary on the Madhya- 
maka composed by the teacher Candrakirti” (slob dpon zla grags pas mdzad 
pa’i dbu ma’i ’grel pa zhes bya ba bzhugs so), the compiler of the manuscript 
noted, “this is not composed by the teacher Candrakirti but composed by the 
translator Pa tshab” (’di slob dpon zla grags kyis mdzad pa min par pa tshab lo 
tsas mdzad yin ’dug). 
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purpose of the purpose (prayojanasya prayojana), as some current- 
ly available manuscripts attest the reading sambandhdabhidheya- 
prayojanatatprayojandani."' In the above passage, Pa tshab seems to 
make good use of both manuscripts by interpreting the purpose of 
the purpose as not explicit but implicit in the text. Candrakirti does 
not explicitly state the purpose of the purpose, so that the Kashmiri 
manuscript does not have it, whereas the Indian manuscript has it 
suggesting that Candrakirti implies it. The second purpose must be 
implicit, because the fact is that he explicitly states one purpose 
alone, as will be seen below. This is Pa tshab’s interpretation of 
why one manuscript has tatprayojana and another does not have it. 
Interestingly, however, Pa tshab implants in his own translation a 
different interpretation: what is implicit is the direct purpose of the 
treatise, whereas the purpose of the purpose is explicit. Pa tshab’s 
solution is as follows: “What are relation, subject matter and the 
purpose of the purpose of [this treatise]?” (brel pa dang brjod bya 
dang dgos pa’i dgos pa gang yin). This Tibetan sentence includes 
prayojanaprayojana (i.e., prayojanasya prayojana), but, unlike the 
Sanskrit sambandhabhidheyaprayojanatatprayojandni, it omits the 
first prayojana as an independent item. Pa tshab’s intent here is, in 
my reading, that Candrakirti explicitly states the prayojanaprayo- 
jana in his text, because Candrakirti solely speaks of nirvdna as a 
purpose of the treatise (PsP LVP, p. 4, 1. 1: nirvanam Sdastrasya 
prayojanam nirdistam), and because nirvana is the final purpose of 
all other purposes, which must be the purpose of the purpose. The 
direct purpose of the treatise is implicit in the text. According to Pa 
tshab, it is “the purpose to make others understand [dependent ori- 
gination (pratityasamutpdda)].”*’ Pa tshab’s student Zhang Thang 
sag pa follows his teacher in interpreting the text in a way to say 


41 See TANI 1988, p. 91, n. 13 and DE JONG 1978, p. 28, 2.6. As de Jong has indi- 
cated, “the purpose of the purpose” probably has been introduced by later 
scholars, who were familiar to setting forth the question about the four topics, 
sambandha, abhidheya, prayojana and prayojanaprayojana, not the first three 
only. According to MACDONALD 2015, vol. I, p. 116, n. 10, the Potala manu- 
script (Ms Q) reads sambandhabhidheyaprayojanaprayojanani, while nine of 
the paper manuscripts attest sambandhabhidheyaprayojanatatprayojanani. Cf. 
further ibid., vol. II, p. 10, n. 31. 


#2 PsP D2alf., P2a6f. 


8 Tshig gsal ba’i dka’ ba bshad pa 56b16 (140): dgos pa ni gzhan gyis khong du 
chud par bya ba’i phir ro ||. 
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that Candrakirti presents the ultimate purpose rather than the pur- 
pose of the words (sgra’i dgos pa) of the treatise.“ 


This provides a good example of Pa tshab’s emendation of his 
own earlier translation as a result of comparing the two manu- 
scripts. Supposedly, he had first translated the sentence as having 
the three elements, i.c., "brel pa, brjod bya and dgos pa (*samban- 
dhabhidheyaprayojanani) in accordance with the Kashmiri manu- 
script. He later replaced dgos pa (prayojana) with dgos pa’i dgos 
pa (*prayojanasya prayojana), having looked at the manuscript 
from India. This is a well considered translation, for it entails both 
prayojana and prayojanaprayojana, and yet suggests that Candra- 
kirti explicitly states the final purpose alone, that is, nirvana. 


Pa tshab conducted the retranslation work of the PsP with the 
aid of Kanakavarman.” This scholar was probably engaged in 
teaching activities with Pa tshab, for Pa tshab’s disciple Zhang 
Thang sag pa seems to have learned the MMK and PsP not only 
from Pa tshab but also from Kanakavarman. As I have previously 
discussed, Zhang cites the opinions of a lo tsa ba and a pandita 
several times in his commentary on the PsP, who were to be identi- 
fied as Pa tshab and Kanakavarman respectively.” 


There is some information about Pa tshab’s composition of the 
Explanation of difficult points in the PsP: this composition took 
place under a pandita’s guidance. The colophon of this text says 
that it was composed on the basis of the instructions of the teacher 
tshong dpon pandita."’ Who is this enigmatic figure, bla ma tshong 


4 dBu ma tshig gsal gyi ti ka 4a3 (YOSHIIMIZU AND NEMOTO 2013, p. 17): dgos 
pa ni sgra’i dgos pa ma yin gyi nying dgos bla med kyi byang chub thob pa’o ||. 

45 Kanakavarman had a long career as a translator. He collaborated with Rin 
chen bzang po (958-1055) in the translation of the Sarvadurgatiparisodhana- 
pretahomavidhi. He is also known for his translation with Mar thung Dad pa’i 
shes rab of Dignaga’s (fifth c.) masterpieces of logic, the Pramadnasamuccaya 
and its vrtti. Cf. NAUDOU 1968, pp. 184f. Although Naudou identifies Kanaka- 
varman as Kashmiri, Pa tshab is said to have met him at Vajrasana (rdo rje 
gdan) of Bodhgaya and invited him to Tibet from there by an anonymous au- 
thor in his composition based on the summary of Madhyamaka meanings in 
the way of inquiries and answers between Pa tshab lo tsa ba and Zhang Sha ra 
ba (pa tshab lo tsa ba dang zhang sha ra ba gnyis kyi dri ba dri len gyi tshul du 
dbu ma’i don mdor bsdus pa, manuscript 42a2-8). I am indebted to Leonard 
van der Kuijp for providing me with the pdf of the manuscript. 


46 -YOSHIMIZU forthcoming. 


47 Tshig gsal ba’i dka’ ba bshad pa 88a9f. (203): slob dpon zla ba grags pa’i 
zhal snga nas kyis sbyar pa|\ tshig gsal ba’i dka’ ba bshad pa | bla ma tshong 
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dpon pan di ta? The Tibetan word tshong dpon means “chief of 
traders” or “merchant,” whose Sanskrit equivalent is sresthin or 
vanij. This term can also be understood to mean “distinguished 
man.” Although it is hard to judge by this name even whether he is 
Indian or Tibetan, it seems natural to guess that this pandita — from 
whom Pa tshab received oral instructions — was one of the Indian 
scholars who resided in Tibet while Pa tshab was working on the 
retranslation of the PsP. It could have been Pa tshab’s collaborator, 
Kanakavarman. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


To summarize the transmission process of the MMK and PsP to 
Tibet from Kashmir and their dissemination into the Tibetan Bud- 
dhist scholastic circle through Pa tshab Nyi ma grags and his colla- 
borators, the following phases may be assumed: 


1. Patshab Nyi ma grags studied the MMK and PsP in Kashmir 
during his 23-year stay. He translated the PsP into the Tibe- 
tan language with the aid of the Kashmiri scholar Mahasu- 
mati, using a Sanskrit manuscript accessible there. They also 
revised Klu’i rgyal mtshan’s earlier translation of the MMK 
in accordance with the citations and interpretations of the 
MMK in the PsP. Since the earlier translation was based on 
Bhaviveka-Avalokitavrata’s interpretation, their revision 
work of the MMK introduced a shift in authority for study- 
ing the MMK from Bhaviveka to Candrakrirti. 


2. Pa tshab himself composed a commentary on the MMK rely- 
ing on Mahasumati’s lectures who explained the MMK bas- 
ed on Candrakirti’s interpretation. 


3. Pa tshab revised his translations of the PsP and the MMK 
with Kanakavarman in Tibet, referring to the second Sans- 
krit manuscript from a “borderland” of India. 


4. Pa tshab composed a commentarial work to explain difficult 
points in the PsP on the basis of Tshong dpon pandita’s gui- 
dance. Pa tshab himself left instructions on the relation be- 
tween the chapters of the MMK for educational purposes (Le 
’brel pa tshab kyi man ngag).*® 


dpon pan di ta’i (88a10) gtam ngag la brten [insertion: pa tsab kyis| sbyar 
ba’o ||. 


48 This short work seems to have been composed in order to help students me- 
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Thanks to the discovery of Pa tshab’s works, there are now textual 
witnesses to confirm that these events actually took place in Kash- 
mir and Tibet from the end of the eleventh century to the middle of 
the twelfth century. They undoubtedly are of particular signifi- 
cance for the history of the Indian and Tibetan Madhyamaka tradi- 
tion because they reoriented the understanding of the MMK to 
Candrakirti’s interpretation. 
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Abhinavagupta is undoubtedly the most famous Kashmirian medieval 
intellectual: his decisive contributions to Indian aesthetics, Saiva theo- 
logy and metaphysics, and to the philosophy of the subtle and original 
Pratyabhijia system are well known. Yet so far his works have often 
been studied without fully taking into account the specific context in 
which they are embedded — an intellectual background that is not less 
exceptional than Abhinavagupta himself. While providing fresh inter- 
pretations of some of the great Saiva polymath’s works, the nineteen 
essays gathered here attempt to map out for the first time the extra- 
ordinary cultural effervescence that took place in the little kingdom of 
Kashmir around Abhinavagupta‘s time. 
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